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The charming Chinése pattern above is the «Siam. It’s Gold Seal Rug No. 589 
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OULDN’T you like a dining room 

as pretty as this one? And there 
isn’t a single thing in it that’s beyond 
the reach of a modest purse. Simple 
furniture, gay hangings, colorful china 
d a cheerful Congoleum Art-Rug. 


Sanitary—Easily Cleaned 


young mistress of this house has 
- herself, time to enjoy her two 
daughters. The morning’s clean- 
atter of minutes. A few strokes 
mop remove every crumb, 
of dust from the smooth, 
rface of the colorful rug. 


Homes to be happy in— | 
days that are free from drudgery | « 


No heavy sweeping, no tiresome beating. 
A Gold Seal Art-Rug is always healthfully 
clean. And it lies flat without fastening. 

Gold Seal Art-Rugs come in a wide 
variety of attractive patterns that har- 
monize with any decorative scheme. The 
latest additions are a revelation. All types 
of designs in deep, rich shades, dainty 
pastel tints, bright, sunshiny colors—a 
really wonderful choice. 


High in Quality—Low in Price 


Gold Seal Art-Rugs are lower in price 
than ever before. Their quality and their 
beauty of pattern are outstanding. They 
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are without question the greatest floor- | an 
covering bargain in America. Re 


Look for the Gold Seal 


But beware of imitations that seek to 
trade on the reputation and popularity 
of the genuine. There is only one Con. 
goleum. It bears the Gold Seal repro- 
duced below which says and means, 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Mone} 
Back.” Look for it on the face of the rut 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INc. 


‘ 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Clevel F 
Kansas City Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneap Bi 
Dallas New Orleans San Francisco Rio de Jane Ke 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 






FREE ~? Valuable New Handbook 





OLEUM 


OLD SEAL 


RuGs 
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“Color Magic in the Home” by Anne Pierce is 
now offered in a new edition. New illustrations, 
new suggestions for beautifying rooms at little cost 
and an ingenious chart of color harmony. Write or 
send this coupon for free copy. Address Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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**The voice of the singer comes forth 


with all the roundness and warmth 
of the original.”’ 
—AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


“What 
shall I sing 
for you?” 


Tre clear, even soprano of Galli- 
Curci... wonderfully pure in quality, 
amazingly flexible and flute-like 
throughout its wide range. The 
thrilling voices of Bori, Jeritza, Talley, 
Tibbett hear them in your 
own home whenever you wish, 
through the Orthophonic Victrola 
and the wonderful new Orthophonic 
Records, recorded by microphone. 
The world’s greatest singers. The 


. 











is illustrated above. 


RNS 


The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-forty 


hd 


foremost instrumentalists. Waiting to 
sing or play for you whenever and 
whatever your mood dictates. En- 
tertainment that is unrivaled in 
quality, unlimited in scope. Flaw- 
less reproduction through Victor's 
exclusive Orthophonic principle. 
Realistic! 

As an amazing musical instru- 
ment and as a beautiful piece of 
furniture, the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola belongs in every home. No 
investment you could make will 


The New 
Orthophonic 








VICTOR "TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 








yield you more in genuine 

happiness. And you'll be 
surprised how easily you can own one 
of these superb instruments. 





Most Victor dealers do not require cash-in- 
full. They are glad to co-operate with you 
by arranging convenient terms. Ask your Vic- 
tor dealer to demonstrate one of these instru- 
ments in your home, where you may judge 
for yourself its harmonious appearance as 
well as its musical reproduction. There are 
many beautiful models, from $75 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 extra) 
eliminates winding. The Automatic Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, which changes its .own 
records, is $600, list. 


ictrola 
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ACTUAL VISITS TO 
P & G HOMES 


No. 10 


When 


f 
OT so long ago we walKed up a long flagged 
walk to a pretty little hause, lifted the brass 
knocker of the green painted door, and by these 
simple means met a most charthing mother. Ac- 
quaintance began by our explaining that we were 
asking the women in her town about laundry soap. 

“Well, you've come to a good house to talk 
about soap,’’ Mrs. Barnes* said. ‘‘I have such 
strenuous children I’m sure my washings are big- 
ger than most women’s. And I've tried nearly 
every kind of soap too.”’ 

‘And you've never found one that you thought 
was just right?’’ we asked. 

“Indeed I have!’’ she exclaimed. “‘I began to 
use P and G two years ago and I liked it so much 
that I’ve used only P and G ever since!’’ 

‘You see, I have three children,’’ she went on. 
“Nancy is eight, Billy’s six, and John is four. 
Nancy has a genius for leading her brothers into 
adventures. Only yesterday I found her up in the 
apple tree being a princess, while John and Billy 
were two armies down below. By supper time the 


*Not her real name, of course. 
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princess and the armies were all as grimy as pos- 
sible. Things like that happen every day, so I've 
decided that it’s best to let them enjoy themselves 
and then I wash their clothes with P and G! 
‘Luckily, I don’t have to rub half as much as I 
used to—and that’s a wonderful help. And P and 
G doesn’t fade colors either. Just the other day I 
was showing my sister a little lavender gingham 
dress of Nancy’s that hasn't faded a bit though it 
has been washed nearly every week for two years.”’ 
Fine, quick suds in any kind of water, hard or 
soft—hot or cold! Much less rubbing! Safety for 
colors. Women everywhere are saying things like 
this about P and G. {Mt cleanses quickly and 
rinses quickly. Do yoy wonder that P and G is, 
the largest-selling soap.in the world? Don’t you 
think that it should be helping you too? ~ ‘ 


FREE—Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 common 
stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday 
labor.’ Problems like these, together with newest laundry 
methods, are discussed in a free booklet—*‘Rescuing Precious 
Hours."’ Send a post card to Dept. NJ-10, Procter & Gamble, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The largest-selling soap in the world 


apple trees are castles and 


gingham is cloth-ot- gold 


P and G became popular because it is 
such a fine soap. It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the world, so you 
can buy it at a price lower, ounce 
for ounce, than that of other soaps. 
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‘‘A SOLDIER WITH 
RED PANTS AND 


A SWORD AND 
ANOTHER SOL- 
DIER WITH BLUE 
PANTS AND A 
COAT WITHOUT 
ANY SLEEVES 
COMES UP, AND 
I’M PINCHED” 

















OLONEL ERSKINE 
FENIMORE was wor- 
ried. The real-estate de- 

velopment in which he had sunk 
all his funds was not thriving. 
It looked dead. Possibly it was 
dead. And there is nothing 
deader than a real-estate de- 
velopment which has run 
around in circles a few times, 
like a sick hen, and then fallen 
on its ear. 

The name of the development 
; was Bellemary. This name had 
been given to it by the owners just preceding the man who 
had sold it to the colc'nel. The colonel would have called it 
Fenimore Arms, or Erskine Manor; but the original title was 
already registered, and he had taken over a vast amount of 
printed matter and stationery with the sick development, 
and it seemed unwise to change. 





€ Spanish Prisoner 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 
Illustrated by Joseph Simont 


There was nothing genuine about Bellemary except its 
weakened constitution. The concrete sidewalks had cracked. 
The shade trees, planted along the streets, had refused to 
grow. Several decoy dwellings, cheaply built, were occupied 
by tenants who were attracted by free rent. A corner block 
of stores, in what was to have been the busiest and fastest- 
growing mart on the Pacific Coast, was occupied at the pres- 
ent moment only by the World’s Largest Circus, if one might 
judge by the windows. 

From associating so closely and precariously with various 
developments, there had come likewise to be very little that 
was genuine about Colonel Fenimore. He was a big, florid, 
good-natured man, always amiable and seldom reliable. He 
had been born as honest as anyone, no doubt, but very early 
in life he had entered politics. His title of colonel was 


fictitious. He had never been in the army. A governor of 
his home state, in gratitude for certain spellbinding done by 
Mr. Fenimore, had decorated him. 

From politics, Colonel Fenimore graduated into oil-well 
promotion in Oklahoma. If he had been reckless with facts 
as a politician, his mendacity could be said to have come into 
full bloom in the oil business. By being wise enough not to 
buy any of the oil stock he was selling, Colonel Fenimore 
retired from this venture with a modest fortune after the 
death of his wife, saying frankly that his son and daughter 
were growing up fast, and he wanted to get into some busi- 
ness where he could use the United States mails without 
expecting to find a post-office inspector at the door every 
morning. It was then that the colonel came to Los Angeles 
and made the business acquaintances who were later to 
present him with all the liabilities of Bellemary. 

Let it be said for the colonel, right away, that when he 
found the expiring real-estate development hanging around 
his neck, he did not whimper or call names. “It was just a 
good poker game,” he explained to his son and daughter. 
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“T thought I had dealt myself a 
good hand from the bottom of the 
deck, but these fellows had enough 
cards in their sleeves to run a whist 
club. No; I’m not kicking. What 
I’ve got to do with this develop- 
ment is to sell it to the public. If 
Ican do that—and I’m going to 
try my hardest—I’ll have the laugh 
on that crowd yet.” 

But the greater the efforts the 
colonel made, to interest the public 
in Bellemary, the more the public 
stayed away. 

One brass band, and free lunch- 
eon, attracted fifty persons. A few 
weeks later two brass bands and a 
better luncheon attracted only 
thirty-six, and four of them were 
rival real-estate men. One by one, 
the Fenimore agents, who worked 
on commission, either starved to 
death, or went into other occupa- 
tions which were less respectable, 
but more gainful. Finally, Colonel Fenimore was his own 
agent; and seemed likely to be his own undertaker. 


HE colonel’s daughter, Glorietta Fenimore, was at this 
date twenty-three years old. Shehad inherited her moth- 
er’s loveliness of face and figure, and her father’s amiability 
and native generosity; and to these she had added some- 
thing which neither her father nor mother possessed—a fine, 
whimsical intellectualitvy. There was this great difference 
between the colonel and his daughter—whatever Glorietta 
told you, you could believe. But this did not keep father 
and daughter from being the best of chums. She was really 
the balance wheel of the family after her mother died. She 
kept the house, she kept the accounts— when there were any 
to keep—and she mothered the colonel and her brother 
Freddie with simple, shrewd affection. 
Upon the activities of the colonel, Glorietta looked with a 
grim smile of pained amusement and apprehension. She knew 
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that the colonel cheated himself more 
than he cheated anyone else. Glorietta 
was not a reformer, so she did not sup- 
pose she would be able to make her father 
anything but what he was. She was be- 
ginning to have doubts about brother 
Freddie, also. Freddie looked like the 
colonel, talked like the colonel, and had 
the same sense of porportion. Freddie 
was twenty, with a romantic charm which 
his father said would carry him a long 
way. Glorietta thought so too, but she 
wondered in what direction. 

The downright frankness and honesty 
of the daughter was shown clearly the day 
Major Poulson was brought home by the 
colonel. Major Poulson was a real major, 
who as a stripling .had been in French’s 
little army in Flanders, in 1914, and limped 
slightly as a result of it. He did not limp 
enough, however, to injure his appear- 
ance. He was tall, blond, clear of eye. 
Like all Englishmen who cannot see a joke, 
he had a fine sense of humor. So natur- 
ally the Fenimores, when they came to know him well, said 
he was a splendid fellow, but he had no sense of humor. 
This was partly because he could not laugh at things they 
thought were funny. 

Glorietta liked Sidney Poulson the moment she saw him. 
She liked him so well, and felt so strongly that he was in- 
corrigibly decent, that when he told her that he was going 
to put part of his money into Bellemary, as a partner of the 
colonel, Glorietta said instantly: 

“Don’t you do it.” 

“And why not?” asked the major. 

“Because you'll lose it. Bellemary is dead, Major Poulson. 
Weare waiting now for the funeral services to be announced.” 

The major grinned delightedly. ‘“‘Oh! I thought for a 
moment you meant—well, that it wasn’t quite—ah—on the 
horizontal, I think you Americans say. _ As for the develop- 
ment being at present a failure, your father didn’t conceal 
anything about that. I know perfectly well, Miss Fenimore, 
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that it’s a gamble. It’s perfectly all right—I know quite 
well what I’m doing. At any rate, it would be too late now. 
I’ve already invested.” 

“Well, major,” said Glorietta, “‘if you hadn’t met father 
you'd have probably met somebody else. I suppose it’s all 
for the best, as they say. Have you met my brother, Freq. 
erick?” 

“Yes. Nice chap, he seems. Your father introduced us at 
luncheon today.”’ 

“Freddie is a nice boy. Don’t lend Freddie any money 
major.” . 

“Odd girl!” was the major’s comment, on his way back to 
the hotel. “‘But she’s rather splendid, you know.” 


’ 


LORIETTA’S conversation with the major took place 

while her father was dressing for dinner—a dinner at 
the Ambassador Hotel, given by Poulson in celebration of 
his entrance into the partnership. The major’s understand- 
ing was that it was to be a twosome, at which the business 
affairs of his new venture could be discussed. He could not 
remember having invited Freddie Fenimore. In a moment 
of abstraction, he might have. Anyway, Freddie went along; 
and directed the proceedings. After a while, the major 
wished Freddie had not come along. The colonel’s son did 
all the talking; and all the talking was about automobiles, 
the motion pictures, and flapper friends of Freddie. The 
development did not get itself discussed much. 

While Freddie talked, his father sat with a proud parental 
smile, once in a while looked inquiringly at his new partner 
as if tosay: ‘‘Don’t you admire him as much as I do?” 

Frankly, the major, who for the first ten minutes was 
amused and puzzled by Freddie’s flow of American slang, 
began to be fed up with Freddie. He began to wonder just 
how much he would have to come in contact with this lo- 
quacious young man. This was something he was to find out 
later. 

When Colonel Fenimore returned home, he found Glori- 
etta sitting up, reading a magazine. The colonel came into 
the drawing-room, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 
“Well, Glory,” he said to his daughter, ‘‘that was a good 
stroke of business, eh? A great stroke of luck. How do you 
think I met the major? Sheer accident. Met him in the 

hotel lobby day before yesterday, and 
he asked me something or other, and 





we got to talking, and I told him my 
business and—there you are.” 














“There he is,’’ corrected Glorietta. 
“What do you mean, Glory?” 


“T MEAN, I wish you hadn't let the 

major into this. Dad, you know 

as well as I do that the major will 

never see a cent of his money again. 

But that isn’t the point. I’m just 

brimming over with things I’ve wanted 

to say to you for months and months, 

dad. I don’t want to hurt your feel- 

ings, but I’m so sick of this way of liv- 

| ing, I don’t know what todo. Couldn’t 

| you manage to get into some business 

where I shan’t always be afraid every 

man who comes to the door has a war- 

rant with him? I’d be content to live 

in a little house on some back street, 

if we could pay the grocer, and not 

| have people threatening to take away 
| the furniture ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, but that’s all over now, 
Glory. No more of that. I’m sorry, 
little girl, you’ve had to ——’”’ 

“T know what you mean. We’re go- 
ing to pay off our debts with Major 
Poulson’s money, and start all over 
again. That’s just what I’m coming to. 

















GLORIETTA REDDENED. ‘‘YOU DON’T SUPPOSE HE HEARD WHAT I SAID—UNDERSTOOD, I MEAN?” 


IT SURE SEEMS GOOD TO MEET 














SOMEONE FROM HOME 
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[don’t want to be selfish, but I don’t 
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want always to have my acquaint- | 
ance limited to perfect strangers. 
[don’t want to get married yet, dad; 
but I'd like to feel that I could if I 
wanted to. Just as soon as a man 
comes along that I think I could 
be interested in, dad, you sell him 
something. And that’s that.” 

“Now, Glory ——” 

“Just a minute, dad, and I'll be 
done! What are you going to do 
with Freddie? Did you know that 
he was arrested for speeding again 
day before yesterday ?”’ 

“No; was he?” 

“Yes, he was. He talked the judge 
into letting him have a month to 
pay his fine, and he borrowed two 
dollars from the policeman who ar- 
rested him. Then he got five gallons 
of gasoline on credit and went fora 
joy ride. I think anyone as per- 
suasive as Freddie is, could do some- 
thing more worth while.”’ 
“TT’S my fault, Glory,” was the 

sober response. ‘‘ You see, I fig- 

ured that as soon as I could get a 
little new capital, and start things 
going at Bellemary, I’d have Freddie 
work with me. So I haven’t encour- 
aged him to get a job. I'll have to 
have a heart-to-heart talk with 
Freddie. That boy has great possi- 
bilities. We’vegot todevelopthem.”’ 

There was a silence, during 
which Colonel Fenimore sat with 
folded hands, gazing earnestly at 
the rug. He swallowed hard several 
times and then began, in a hurt 
way: “Glory, the thing that cuts 
me is to have you intimate that 
I’m a failure. You think Poulson 
will never see his money back. You 





can’t believe, with me, that as soon 
as we get Bellemary up over the hill, 
she'll ride down the other side like 














acoasting automobile. You haven’t 
any faith in me. That’s pretty 
rough.” 


THE 





PRESUMPTION IS 


THAT ALL PASSPORTS ARE 


FORGED, AND SOME 


PASSPORTS MORE THAN OTHERS 








The dejectionof Colonel Fenimore 
was too real, too acute, for Glorietta 
to withstand. She laid aside her common sense, dutifully, as 
she had done so many times before, and put her arms around 
her father’s neck and hugged him. ‘‘ Maybe I’m wrong about 
it,dad. I hope Iam. At any rate, we must all get together 
now and work hard. I’ll do my share; you know that.” 

Under this assuaging influence the colonel became him- 
self again. His eyes brightened, and he smote the arm of the 
chair with his clenched hand. ‘‘The real campaign starts 
next week!” he cried. “‘ You watch us go!”’ 

‘But I do think Freddie should go to work,” added Glori- 
etta. 

“You're right about that, Glory. Monday morning, 
early, I'll have Freddie in harness. That boy has selling 
ability. He’s a chip of 
the old block, that 
way. lI 


HE development 
did not hum, as 
Colonel Erskine Feni- 
more had predicted it 
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““MAYBE I’M WRONG 
ABOUT IT, DAD” 


would. Or, at least, if it did any humming, 
it was of the faint, desultory kind, like that 
of a late autumn fly expiring upon the 
windowpane. In spite of all the advertis- 
ing, all the high-pressure efforts, the music, 
the luncheons, and the reckless use of motor 
cars, the first week of the ensuing year 
found Bellemary Development Com- 
pany, Incorporated, again at the end 
ofits resources. 

Colonel Fenimore was worried and 
despondent; Freddie Fenimore was 
surprised and displeased; and Glori- 
etta was bitterly disappointed. Of the 
quartet of hopeful coworkers, only 
Major Poulson was light-hearted and 
undismayed. ‘‘It appears to be a 
washout,” he commented cheerily. 
“‘And now that I’ve had a chance to 
look the place over at leisure, I’ve got 
a much higher opinion of American 
judgment than I had. I shouldn’t 
want to live in Bellemary, myself.” 

“But you’ve lost your money, major,”’ said 
Glorietta, with dreary sympathy. 

“Of course. But I’ve some left, you 
know. I wasn’t such a duffer as to put 
everything I had into Bellemary. I’m thinking of ——” 

“T hope you won’t mind my saying it, major, but you 
ought to go back to England before you get hopelessly de- 
moralized.”’ 

“I’m hopelessly demoralized already, Glorietta. And 
don’t call me ‘major.’ I thought we agreed about that.” 

“Sidney, then.” 

‘I’m hopelessly demoralized already, and I rather like it. 
I didn’t sell a lot of lots—hello! That’s rather good, Glori- 
etta, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“Righto! I won’t. I’m going to be serious now. Glori- 
etta, I’ve been thinking of going back to England, myself. 
I’ll go, if you’ll marry me. I love you, Glorietta. If you’ll 
marry me, I’ll go anywhere you like. Really, I’d prefer 
to stay here. There’s a coal strike over at home, and the sun 
won’t shine again until May, and altogether it’ll be rather 
dismal. But we can go over there if you prefer.” 










“Oh, dear, now you’ve started that 
again.” 

“But I like that subject, Glorietta. I 
talk about it whenever I get the chance. 
The last time I spoke of it you said you’d 
consider ——”’ 

“Yes, and I have considered. I like 
you very much. I like you better than 
any man I have ever met. But I could 
never marry a man, or love a man, 
who proposed to me with a grin on his 
face ——’”’ 

“‘A grin? Oh, really, Glorietta, you 
don’t mean that. I swear I don’t grin. 
There may be some peculiarity about 
my facial muscles ——”’ 


“FTSHERE is something peculiar 

about your facial muscles, Sid- 
ney. You don’t take things seriously 
enough. I know you’ve been a won- 
derful sport about this Bellemary affair 
that my father got you into. You’ve 
been so game about it that my father 
thinks you haven’t much sense, be- 
cause he’s used to people who begin to 
talk loud and stamp up and down and 
drop hints about the police, when they lose their money. But 
love is different, Sidney. A woman doesn’t like to be treated 
casually. She wants to hear pretty things said to her and she 
wants to be wooed in a knightly fashion. She doesn’t want 
to have a man say, ‘Marry me and I’ll move to London,’ 
just as though he were saying, ‘Wrap this up and I’ll take it 
along.’”’ 

“But dash it, I thought you were just the sort of girl that 
would laugh at a chap who tried any of those knightly 
dodges,”’ said the major. 

“I’m just the sort of girl who would discount knightly 
dodges about 90 per cent, but who likes to hear and see 
and feel them, just the same.” 

“I see what you mean,”’ reflected the major. “‘Give me 
another chance, Glorietta, and I'll try to come up to your 
expectations. I took part in a masquerade, once, dressed 


THE JEFE 
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mIHE Sunday night crowd drifted by Rad- 
| ley’s drug store like ariver. Eddies curved 
) off—little groups idling before the show 
windows, chatting and smoking and watch- 

wea} ing the girls go by; glancing in at the 
sosters of the Elks’ Summer Carnival, at the start- 
lingly life-size cardboard girl brushing her teeth with 
Dillon’s Dentadora, at the vacuum bottles and rubber 
goods and bargains in safety razors, at the tasty dis- 
play of Sipperwell’s Siinfood Soap, three cakes for a 
quarter with a can of the talcum powder thrown in. 

Other eddies swirled in through the screen doors. 
Boys crowding before the soda fountain, girls lolling 
in the one-armed wire chairs, displaying much in the 
way of silk stockings and dimpled knees. 

Webster Hayne, the soda clerk, hated them all, and 
smiled. He was two persons. Or three or four. The 
visible Web, known to all, was a personable youth in 
white coat and apron, who deftly drew sodas and 
mixed chocolate floats and punched the cash register, 
bantering briskly the while. He hated them because 
they didn’t have to work Sundays and because they 
had money to spend. Some of the girls were pretty. 
At once soft and bold. They worried him. They 
could be, he knew, primitive and demoralizing. And 
they could cling. Close in about a fellow, possess you, 
smother you. If you didn’t watch your step they’d 
marry you. It was darkly terrifying to think of be- 
ing caught that way before you’d seen the world. 





ONDAYS he had off. As he worked and chatted 

he wondered how he might best put in the mor- 

row. Holidays had a trick of slipping away from you. 
Wasting themselves. If he could get into Boston 


there’d be ball games and movies and dancing places. 
without a little loose money, four or five dollars, you couldn’t 
Fifteen a week, with ten of it gone bang for 
and the things you had to wear and all, and having 
your clothes pressed, and decently fresh neckties, and the 


turn around. 
board, 
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day-by-day leakage. 


new medium-weight suit. 
the summer and on into the fall. 
toward it in a candy box in his bureau. 


HE SANG LUSTILY 
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Gosh! They snatched it away 
from you the minute you got it. There was the problem of a 
Something he could wear through 


He had sixteen dollars 


Made it driving at 


trees. 
seventy dollars. 
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off times for Jim Moran, the taxi man. But there 
seemed something wicked about touching thai. Gosh! 
Here it was only Sunday! He wondered if Mr. Raq. 





ley 

The vast intricate organism of American life seemed 
to spread over you like an impenetrable cloud. Yoy 
simply couldn’t break through. Nobody mattered, 
The individual was no more important than a nut in 
anautomobile factory. Interchangeable units! Simply 
nothing! . 

Out beyond the human stream on the sidewalk 
coursed another, swifter stream of cars. That torrent 
never stopped, day or night; merely ran a little thin 
during the early morning hours, for Coventry was on 
the main route from Boston to the Mohawk Trail, A 
stream of vivid, dramatic life; rich young fellows with 
pretty girls, bootleggers, old ladies in limousines with 
slick chauffeurs, family parties in flivvers, thundering 
trucks. 


UNNY, he could hear his own voice. 

olate fraps’’—it wasn’t pronounced ‘“frappay” 
along Main Street. ‘Strawberry sundae? Right 
away!” Yes, it was his voice, but it wasn’t himself, 
The inner Web Hayne was a restless, blazing ego. 
““Coffee milk shake? No, they’re ten cents. How’s 
Mamie? Better? Glad to hear it. Had a tough time, 
hasn’t she?’”’ 

His eyes strayed out toward the streaming lights 
of the cars. By just stepping on the gas you could 
dash to Ayer, to North Adams, to Albany, to far-away 
magical places . . . the Great Lakes and Chicago, 
Denver and Pike’s Peak, the Grand Canyon, Cali- 
fornia and yellow orange groves and immense redwood 
Billy Hesler had a six-year-old flivver he’d sell for 
But who wanted a flivver? And where was 


“Two choc- 


the seventy dollars? He’d never been beyond Worcester; and 
there only once, with the high-school football team 


““Two banana splits? Been over to Eltingham, Fred? 


How 












































MR. INGRAM GRIPPED 


HIS HAND. 


THERE WAS BLOOD ON IT. 








AND A HOLE IN HIS SLEEVE ABOVE THE WRIST 
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was the picture? So? Ilike Harry Langdon, myself. There’s 
the boy! Forty, ten is fifty, and fifty is a dollar. Thank 
you!” . . A motorcycle would be better. They had 
come beauties on display over at the show rooms of the 
motor company. Bright blue, lined with red. Pretty ex- 
pensive. Two or three hundred dollars. Go like a streak. 
Almost as good as flying. Wonderful about Lindbergh. 
Flying to Paris without a change of clothes and only a few 
sandwiches in his pocket. And George Young, who’d swum 
the Catalina Channel. He was only seventeen. Gosh! That 
was the way to break through. Something quick and heroic. 
Agreat burst of publicity. Vaudeville and the movies. The 


world intoxicatingly at your feet. Your name on advertised 
articles. Your name right here in Mr. Radley’s window. 
Why noi? “Webster Hayne indorses the Heats-Quick Elec- 
tric Pad.” Why not? 

A shiny roadster nosed in to the curb. He felt rather than 
saw the headlights and the movement. Four young people 
came in. The Vincent girl, darkly pretty. Two young fel- 
lows, bareheaded, in flannels. Collegiate. Hmph! And a 
strange girl—his pulse quickened and his throat went lumpy 
and dry. She was little and blond and eagerly happy. A 
slimly sinuous body. Fascinating tc watch her move. She'd 
dance like adream. Careful! He mustn’t stare. Visiting at 
the Vincents’, doubtless. The biggest blue eyes he’d ever 
seen, and a curving, provocative mouth 
and transparently soft skin. Looked as 
if you couldn’t touch her without leaving 
a mark. Because it was the Vin- 
cents, the crowd at the fountain made 
room. They had everything. Oh, acres 
and acres. A private swimming pool and 
atennis court. They kept a butler. 


ETA VINCENT glanced at him; 

put him in his place with a courte- 
ously cool “‘How do you do?” She’d 
never so much as think of introducing 
him to the exciting blonde. Resentment 
blazed behind his smile. Mustn’t show 
it. They called her Elaine! The perfect 
name for her. They all took chocolate 
ice-cream sodas. 

Elaine! Knights and ladies and guerdons and jousts and 
cloths of gold. He saw himself panoplied in shining armor, 
a white plume on his casque, a lance resting within his arm, 
his knees gripping a caparisoned prancing steed. , 
“Straws?’’ He pushed them over, near the Elaine person. 
Then, though it wasn’t regular, he put out paper napkins. 
They were supposed to go only with the sundaes and splits. 
Savagely he punched the cash register. ‘“‘Sixty from a dol- 
lar. Forty cents. Thank you!”’ 

They were gone. The shiny roadster backed out and sped 
off. And with their departure a radiant light faded from the 
store, leaving a cluttered, drab little place with the last of 
the crowd trailing out into the night, and Mr. Radley mov- 
ing about locking up. When he wasn’t smiling at customers 
Mr. Radley always wore a nervous scowl. He wasn’t mean 
exactly; but a driver. Fussy over details. Bent a little, 
graying hair, lines in his face. Tight with money. So tignt 
he squeaked. Web considered asking him for a fiver against 
Saturday, Cleared his throat as he wiped off the counter. 
His eyes followed that bent back and found it forbidding. 
He couldn’t put the question. Not now. Not after waiting 
to think it over. “That’s it,” ran his thoughts as he put 
things to rights about the fountain. ‘‘ You haven’t the nerve, 


Web Hayne. That’s why you’re only a soda clerk. That’s 
exactly why.” 


H® CARRIED the pail of squeezed lemons and eggshells 
and used paper cups to the back room; hung up the 
apron; put on his street coat. Stood moodily turning his old 
straw hat in his hands. Have to buy a new hat before the 
summer was much older. He glanced at the cracked mirror, 
thinking that he wouldn’t look bad in a panama. Pulled 


dow | round like the Prince of Wales’. He took half a 
lemo m the pail and slipped it into his pocket, said good 
night to Mr. Radley and went out. 


Be e didn’t go directly home. There was a secret rite to 
be observed on the way. With a fair assumption of an off- 
han nanner he strolled over to the motor company and 
~ “ through the window at the blue-and-red motorcycle 

1e1 

_Astep made him jump. It was Phil Janney, the night po- 
liceman. ‘*Hello, Web! Pretty neat little machine, that.” 

“Oh, hello, Phil! Yayah. Not bad. Well, I must be 
trotting along home.” 

In his attic room, the door locked, he stood under the light, 
considering the old straw hat. A battle was raging within 
his breast. He didn’t seem to know just what it was, but 
found himself torn with the vague tumult of it. He was go- 
ing to do something. 

_ He took that rather damp half lemon from his pocket, and 
Sitting on the edge of the iron cot, scrubbed the hat brim, 
ate aloud, “It’s why you’re just a soda clerk, Web 
layne, 

He awoke late the next morning and lay for a time staring 
at the pattern of the faded wall paper. That inner battle 
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was still raging. It had figured queerly in his dreams. 
Heavily, moodily, he dressed. For a time he stood by the 
bureau, his thoughts borne along on a stream of reverie that 
was tinged with red rebellion. Finally he took the candy 
box from the bottom drawer where it was hidden under his 
shirts. He counted the sixteen dollars. Yes, it was rebellion. 
He was going to do something. He slipped ten dollars into 
his pocket. 

It was too late for breakfast here at the boarding house, so, 
on his way to the station, he dropped in at the Greek cafe- 
teria, reveling in the unwonted extravagance. 

He caught one of the later morning trains. The regular 
commuters had all gone in. A few of the housewives of 
Coventry, bent on Monday bargains, stood about the plat- 
form. 

A shiny roadster whirred up. His heart stopped. He sidled 
behind a pile of trunks outside the baggage room. Meta 
Vincent! And the blond Elaine! She had a suitcase. 

They stood on the platform. 
The train roared in. Elaine 
stepped aboard. Second car from 
the front. Meta Vincent went 
back to her roadster. 

The conductor lifted his hand. 
Web stood there; looked back at 
the dingy old station. The mad 
thought arose, “‘ Maybe I’ll never 
come back!’’ He clenched a 
strong fist and shook it at the in- 
nocent station. The train was 
moving. He ran forward and 
leaped up the steps at the for- 
ward end of the second car. She 



















couldn’t object if he walked through; caught one more 
glimpse of her. The car was public. 

She had a seat to herself by a window, her feet up on her 
suitcase. He drew nearer, tried to look like a person who is 
considering what seat he’ll pick. It was perfectly all right. 
Anybody might do that. 

In a second he’d be by. After that he might as well just 
go back and sit in the smoker. 

She looked up. Their eyes met full. She was smiling. 
Straight at him! Only thing to do was to smile back if he 
could collect his scattered wits. 

She was speaking! ‘‘ Well, hello! Hownice! Riding into 
Boston?” 


HE was making room for him! Now he was actually sit- 
ting beside her, with that lumpy dryness in his throat and 
his heart pounding against his ribs. He’d have to do some 
quick thinking. Find out what this was all about. “Good 
night. .’ Atthe moment he couldn’t think farther than 
those two unilluminating words. One thing was certain: If 
you failed to grab the big moment as it went by you, you’d 
be forever left. You had to show yourself up to it. His wrist 
watch was of the cheapest sort, ina nickel case. She mustn’t 
see that. He slipped it off and into a pocket. 
A voice—yes, his—remarked, ‘‘ How’s it been going?” 
“Oh, perfectly wonderfully! I never had such a good 
time! Never in all my life! What I mean is, it’s all been 
such a whirl and the people all so wonderful and all. I mean 
I never knew a girl like Meta. She never thinks of herself for 
a minute, but only what she can do to give you a good time. 
Don’t you just love her?’”’ 
(Continued on Page 
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THEY CALLED HER ELAINE! KNIGHTS 


AND LADIES AND GUERDONS AND .. . 


**STRAWS?’’ 


HE PUSHED THEM OVER, NEAR THE ELAINE PERSON 






WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Author of The Life of Abraham Lincoln 


| BOVE the placid flow of the Sangamon, for the 
#| greater part of its course through gracefully un- 
By) dulating meadows, or woods that look down upon 
their reflections in the stream, rises a picturesque 
bluff, on whose top, long deserted by all human 
a little hamlet now rises in counterfeit present- 
ment of its former self—the little old town of New Salem. 
It is now a state park, and that which gives it life from the 
dead is the immortal fame of Abraham Lincoln. 

There bloom the wild crab apple and the dogwood, the 
wood violet and the trillium, that come with early spring 
with other flowers of pink and purple, succeeded by blos- 
soms that turn to shades of gold as summer ripens into 
autumn. Amid the fragrance of this picturesque spot Ro- 
mance walks hand in hand with History; for this is the 
place that has become famous as the scene of Abraham 
Lincoln’s wooing of Ann Rutledge. 

About the middle of March, in the year of our Lord 1830, 
a wagon drawn by six oxen, and containing thirteen people, 
halted in the public square of Decatur, Illinois, and prepared 
to spend the night. The inhabitants of that small town were 
friendly, and gave such assistance as was required in the way 
of water to boil the camp kettle, and the family ate their 
supper and in due time went to bed. Before they did so, 
Abraham Lincoln, who had been out making some inquiries, 
* returned to camp with the information that they had now 
only nine miles to go to reach the place where John Hanks 
had selected a home site for them. Thomas and Sally 
Lincoln, Dennis Hanks and his wife Elizabeth, Squire Hall 
and his wife Matilda, John D. Johnston, and the five grand- 
children of Sally Lincoln all received the news with interest 
and thankfulness. They had been more than two weeks on 
the way, and were ready for quarters less cramped than those 
of the wagon. 

Before noon next day they were at the spot selected, and 
found John Hanks already there. He had cut down trees 
and prepared logs for a house. These logs were soon raised, 
there being no lack of man-power. Ten acres of land were 
broken and fenced and a crop of corn planted there. And 
then Abraham Lincoln left home. 





Where Old Plain Abe’ Met Ann 


E WAS entitled so to do. He was past twenty-one, and 

had done, and continued to do, a son’s full duty. He 
was not needed in a home where there were four men besides 
himself—his father, Dennis Hanks, John D. Johnston and 
Squire Hall. He fared forth to seek his own fortune. 

For a full year he lived in the vicinity of Decatur, working 
by the day, assisting to harvest the summer’s grain and husk 
the autumn’s corn, and lending his strength to one or two 
house raisings. Also he split rails, as posterity has heard. 
Some of those rails he made for Major Warnick, the sheriff of 
Macon County. Major Warnick had a daughter Polly, whom 
Lincoln liked. But Abraham did not press his suit, and she 
did not lack for lovers. She married Joseph Stephens, the 
marriage license bearing date of June 17, 1830, and old Joe 
Stephens was able to boast in later years that he, when a 
young man, cut out Abe Lincoln, who wanted to marry Polly. 

Lincoln also called on the Green girls, and perhaps one or 
two others, for it was his first year away from home, and he 
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had no duties when the day’s work was done, and there were 
attractive girls in the vicinity of Decatur. 

But all this was a preliminary to his real adventures with 
Ann Rutledge and the girls of New Salem. 

Abraham Lincoln left Macon County, Illinois, in March, 
1831, for the purpose of joining Denton Offutt and making a 
voyage on a flatboat to New Orleans. He found Offutt in 
Springfield, having a gay time in the Buckhorn Tavern. The 
boat was not ready. Abraham Lincoln, John Hanks and 
John D. Johnston thereupon undertook to build the boat. 
From ‘Congress lands,”’ five miles north of Springfield, they 


cut trees, which were made into lumber for them at the. 


Kirkpatrick Mill—a mill of the same name as that on Nolin 
Creek to which Abraham’s family had conveyed grist on 
horseback in his childhood. In about four weeks the boat was 
built, loaded, and started down the Sangamon. 

On April 19, 1831, the boat stuck for a night and the better 
part of a day on the Rutledge dam at New Salem, a sporadic 
and short-lived town in Menard County, about thirty miles 
from Springfield. The small population of the village gath- 
ered and watched the labor of getting the boat over the dam. 
Abraham was conspicuous, with his trousers ‘‘rolled up about 
five feet,’’ working industriously and with a will at the 
business in hand. 

The founder of New Salem was James Rutledge, who 
shared this honor with his nephew, Rev. John M. Cameron, 
a retired Cumberland Presbyterian minister. The town was 
surveyed on October 23, 1829, and the post office was estab- 
lished on Christmas Day of that year. Mr. Rutledge built 
a mill and a four-roomed cabin which served as a tavern. 

During the summer of 1831, Denton Offutt, having re- 
turned from his flatboat excursion with Lincoln and his com- 
panions to New Orleans, contracted for a lot and erected a 
store building in New Salem. In that store Lincoln became 
a clerk. 

Lincoln’s return to New Salem after his trip to New 
Orleans was about August 1, 1831. Offutt’s store building 
was completed about the middle of September, Lincoln 
doubtless working on the building. During this time, and 
until the Black Hawk War, Lincoln boarded chiefly with 
Rowan Herndon and John M. Cameron. Cameron had a 
houseful of good-looking daughters—they numbered seven, 
and had only one brother—but Lincoln does not appear to 
have been attracted toward any of the girls. 

The Cameron girls were Democrats, and Abe was a Whig. 
“Old Plain Abe,” they called him. But when he had fever 
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and ague, and Mat Cameron brought 
him gourds of water, he promised 
her a post office when he should be- 
come a Whig president— Democrat 
though she was. 

From New Salem he went, in 
1832, to the Black Hawk War; and 
after that brief and solitary military 
experience he returned and made 
his home in New Salem until the 
little town ‘‘winked out.” Lincoln 
left it, on March 15, 1837, on a 
borrowed horse, and with all his belongings in a pair of 
saddlebags. From that time until February 11, 1861, his 
home was in Springfield. The six years from April 19, 
1831, to March 15, 1837, were an important period in his 
development. In that period lies his romance with Ann 
Rutledge. 

After Lincoln’s return from the Black Hawk War, but 
probably not until 1834, he boarded at the Rutledge Tavern, 
almost directly opposite the Lincoln and Berry Store in 
which he became a partner. There he met Ann. 


Politics and Love 


OVE stood aside for politics, for Lincoln had already an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the legislature before 
he went to the war, his published manifesto bearing date 
March 9, 1832. John McNamar, of whom we shall hear more, 
claimed to have corrected the grammatical errors in Lincoln’s 
first draft. The election was held August 6, 1832, and Lincoln 
was defeated. There were twelve candidates for four posi- 
tions in the legislature; the man who stood next above 
Abraham Lincoln was Rev. Peter Cartwright, with whom he 
was destined to cross swords again in later years. Cart- 
wright’s vote was 815 and Lincoln’s 657. Lincoln stood 
remarkably well in his own county. His first speech at 
Pappsville was heard by a number of men who became his 
permanent and useful friends. Among these were Stephen 
T. Logan, who later was his law partner, Major john T. 
Stuart, whom he had known in the Black Hawk War and 
who was Lincoln’s first partner in the law, and \William 
Butler, with whom Lincoln later boarded in Springfie!d, and 
who was capable of teaching even Lincoln a good deai about 
politics. 

After his defeat—the only one he ever received at the 
hands of the people—Lincoln returned to New Salem, and 
asked himself how he was to earn a living. In the interval 
between his partnership with Offutt and that with Berry, he 
considered the wisdom of becoming a blacksmith. [He had 
some thought, also, of going to Jacksonville for a few months 
of schooling in Illinois College. Ann Rutledge’s brother and 
William Green pursued studies there, and Lincoln considered 
a brief course there not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
But he formed his partnership with Berry, and remained in 
New Salem. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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AFTER LINCOLN’S RETURN FROM THE BLACK HAWK WAR HE BOARDED 
AT THE RUTLEDGE TAVERN. THERE HE MET ANN. BEFORE HE BEGAN 
TO WOO ANN, HOWEVER, SHE HAD PROMISED TO WED JOHN MCNAMAR 
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KATHLEEN FOUND HIM IN TRUTH A VERY CHARMING 


MAN. 


THAT COMMENCED THE ERA OF THE GENERAL 




















at Seventh (commandment 


IRS. MARCHMONT was the first woman in May- 
if! myo to remove the eyebrows God gave her, and 
tl) to make herself a better pair with a pencil. She 





was no more matchmaking to be done. 

May Marchmont said that she was accustomed to the best 
of everything, and it is certain she usually got it. She had 
the best house in Maymyo, acquired by sheer force of char- 
acter, because it really belonged to a government official and 
Mrs. Marchmont was merely a wealthy widow. She an- 
nexed the catch of the season as a son-in-law. Lorna’s wed- 
ding was the most imposing Maymyo had seen in its life. 
The whole trousseau was from Paquin, and the wedding cake 
from Buzzard’s, complete with sugar cupids, looking a trifle 
disgruntled after their eight-thousand-mile journey. 

So it followed that, when Mrs. Marchmont removed her 
God-given eyebrows and made herself another pair with a 
pencil, there were lots of people who inferred that, if Mrs. 
Marchmont had that sort of eyebrows, they must be the best 
eyebrows, and they followed suit with varying degrees of 
success. Alice Slattery, who was Irish and therefore a trifle 
careless of detail, put on the new ones before she had quite 
got rid of the old ones, and had four eyebrows ever after, 
which gave her good-natured face a most waggish and 
inquiring look. 


RS. MARCHMONT and Mrs. Slattery were bosom 

friends, but they never got on any too well together. 
They had both been in Burma for twenty years, and conse- 
quently knew a great deal too much about each other. It 
was, on the whole, a mistake to ask them to the same dinner 
party. It was a disaster to allow them to play bridge to- 
gether. They lived ina state of affectionate armed neutrality, 
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with occasional talk of disarmament. Mrs. Marchmont used 
to patronize poor Alice, saying she was the untidiest, most 
slovenly and scatterbrained woman she had ever met; and 
she was right; while Alice Slattery said of May Marchmont 
that she was a scheming, heartless hussy who thought of 
little except her own aggrandizement. She was right too. 

It was when the first snap of the cold weather glittered in 
the early mornings and the starlit nights,.and set the blue 
jays squabbling in the silver oaks, and dried up the water that 
lay in the little patches of rice fields along the Mandalay 
road, that Mrs. Marchmont married 
off her daughter with the aid of Pa- 
quin and Buzzard 
and every home 
comfort. She 


ey 





thought that the least Alice could have done was to have 
got a decent new frock for the occasion, instead of arriving 
in that dreadful Parma-violet affair she had had out for the 
last Government House garden party but one. 

Alice Slattery had certainly had the idea to get a new 
dress. She had written for one, but posted the letter in her 
blotter and, coming across it months later, had said piously: 
‘May the good Lord have mercy on the souls of all of us,” 
and torn it up, because then it was much too late to do any- 
thing. What did it matter? Her daughter Kathleen had a 
fine new gown. No one looked at mothers at weddings, she 
comforted herself. 


ORNA was a slight fair girl, with round blue eves and 
short gold-colored hair, and an inexpressibly virgina! look. 
She married Alec Radwell straight from her finishing school 
in Paris before she had time to think about it, Mrs. \larch- 
mont knowing full well what happened to girls in Mia ymy0 
who started looking round and wondering which of the many 
men who proposed to them they were in love with. It usually 
ended in those girls going home still wondering. So s!ie gave 
Lorna no time to look round. She was only eighteen, and as 
clay in the capable hands of her mother. Wedding bells were 
ringing all round her before she knew where she was, 2d she 
was eating a large chunk of her own wedding cake with the 
intense enjoyment possible only in the very young and 
unsophisticated. 

Then off she went, in beige georgette, to Colombo for her 
honeymoon, with Alec Radweli, head of the Forests Oil 
Company, the catch of the season. If he was not old enough 
to be her father he was old enough to be her very mature 
uncle, and it is quite true that on her wedding tour a nice ol 
missionary lady handed her a tract and said, ‘Give that to 
your pa, my dear.” 
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For she was a woman of the world, and she had had a look 
at Alec’s face, and she thought a tract could do him no harm. 
Tall and square, Alec was, with one of those humorous, sea- 
soned, experienced faces that women never trust, but almost 
unfailingly love. Lorna had had no intention of marrying 
anyone like Alec. Her hero was slight and boyish, and very, 
very lark. But what chance has a girlin Maymyo, with a 
capable mother, of waiting for her hero? 

“Your Aunt Alice is just crazy, seeing you make a splendid 
marriage like this, before her Kathleen,” said Mrs. March- 
mont. firmly adjusting her daughter’s going-away hat. 

And out of that thought Lorna, at eighteen, got all the 
nourishment she required to make her think herself the 
luckiest girl ever. 


HEY drove away together, and as they went Mrs. March- 

mont felt her first qualms of misgiving at what she had 
done. Little Lorna, so soft, so young, so pliable, what would 
she make of a man like Alec? A man who, in the common 
parlance, had lived his life —little Lorna, who was so gentle, 
so young, so soft! Mrs. Marchmont had shed a rare tear, but 
garnered it quickly, because she saw Alice Slattery bearing 
down upon her in that awful Parma-violet gown. And she 
still had a good bit of crowing over Alice to do. 

‘Marrying off one’s only daughter is a sad business.’’ She 
had taken Alice’s willing arm and- was leaning heavily on it. 
“T don’t know what I shall do without my dear girl. And 
she’s so innocent, so fresh; it rather frightens me to think 
she knows nothing—nothing, Alice.” 

Mrs. Slattery, who always cherished a suspicion that 
Lorna was deep, said: ‘“‘Then you ought to have seen to it, 
May, that she knew some more.” 

‘“T never had the heart, Alice. Innocence is so beautiful— 
a lovely lily—I know you don’t agree with me. I can feel 
you all full of disagreement 
down from the elbows on- 
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Mrs. Marchmont went back to her empty 
house and got busy on her eyebrows. She 
was dining at Government House, to meet 
General Sir Jordan Clay, who was doing a 
tour of inspection, and she wanted to look 
her best. Alice had not been invited to 
meet the general. The thought made Mrs. 
Marchmont pluck at her eyebrows with 
renewed bravery. Mrs. Marchmont had 
asked Alice no less than three times whether 
she had been invited to meet the general, for 
the joy of having her reply in the negative. 

The general was a tall, lean, picturesque 
man of that ageless British type trained to 
keep its eye on the ball. The medals parked 
on his chest would have filled a reasonably 
sized show case. It did just flit through 
Mrs. Marchmont’s head that he was not a 
day older than Alec; and she half wished 
for a moment that she had not been in such 
a hurry to marry Lorna off. After all, the 
general was to be there for a month. But 
there was nothing to be gained by thinking 
about that now, with the darling child at 
that very minute beginning her honeymoon. 


Mrs. Marchmont was at great pains to tell Alice Slattery 
what a charming man the General was and what intimate 
terms she was on with him. ‘“He’s dining with me today 
week. You’d better come along, my dear, and bring Kath- 


leen. We'll get a young man for her.” 


She said that in case Alice should not believe what she 


told her was true. 


Alice Slattery accepted the invitation heartily, as she 
accepted most invitations; and after that she had to listen 





II 


to a long tirade about how happy Lorna was. Every 
time Mrs. Marchmont met Alice she had some titbit 
out of one of Lorna’s letters to give her. When she had 
no letter from Lorna, who was a rotten correspondent, 
she invented one quickly. Though Mrs. 
Marchmont wrote to her by each mail, all 
that she had in fact received from her 
daughter so far was a postcard, saying: 


Arrived safely. All well. 


Of the dinner party, Mrs. Marchmont 
wrote: 


We had a delightful dinner here last night, 
and I wished you and Alec could have been 
with us. General Clay, with whom I have 
struck up quite a friendship, such a charming 
man, was there. 

I asked Alice Slattery, her nose having been 
rather out of joint, I think, at not having been 
asked to Government House to meet him. She 
wore that dreadful old black lace of hers; in- 
deed, if she does not get a new gown soon I 
shall have to give her one. Kathleen came 
along with her, and I asked Bobbie Daniels as 
well. Kathleen appears to be head over heels 
in love with him at the moment. She’s a silly 
girl and making a mess of all her chances, play- 
ing about with these young men who have nothing to marry on. 
And he seems to be deadly in earnest. 


In that she was right. For even as she penned the words 
Bobbie and Kathleen were sitting together on the steps of a 
ruined pagoda buried far off in the jungle, at the end of one 
of the rides—a lost and crumbling pagoda, wherein a Buddha 
sat in meditation, slowly decaying and getting each rainy 
season a little more moss grown and decrepit in his medita- 
tion. The horses were tied to a young bamboo some way off 

and were having a nice eat 
off it. 





ward.” 





“No, I don’t agree with 


Kathleen and asking over 





you, May, and never did. 
You were always one for 
highfalutin notions, and I 
was always for common 


sense. My Kathleen has 
been brought up on common- 
sense lines, so whatever she 
finds in life she won’t be able 
to blame her old mother for 


leading her to expect any- 
thing different.” 

Mrs. Marchmont sighed, 
a gentle, refined sigh, which 
said as plainly as if she had 
put it into words that wasn’t 
it queer Lorna, with her 
beautiful innocence, should 
have married, and married 
well, while Kathleen, with 
her common-sense upbring- 
ing, was still engaged on that 
mutt’s game of look about 
her, and trying to decide 
which of the many men who 
proposed to her, she was 
really in love with? 

Mrs. Slattery, who had 
known May Marchmont for 
twenty years, understood 
just as clearly as if Mrs. 
Marchmont had spoken 
these words aloud. 

\ love match, too,’”’ me- 
andered Mrs. Marchmont, 
“at iurst sight, as it were 
so beautiful.” 


MES: SLATTERY left 
‘4 her hastily on a hollow 
pretext. There had been 
times, during that twenty 
years, when she had _ told 
Mrs, Marchmont with Irish 
directness just what she 
thought of her and her 
Vaporings. But the moment 
of parting from her only 
child in matrimony must not 
be one of them. So Alice 
Slattery, who felt it coming 
over her, wisely hurried 
away. She retrieved her 
Kathleen from a ring of 
young men, and took her 
home to rest before a dance. 
Kathleen had a retrcussé 
nose and a mop of funny, 








and over: ‘‘You do really 
love me, darling? You really 
| and truly do?”’ 

And always he got the 
same answer, which was that 
I she did. 

i ‘“‘And what will your 
mother say about this?” 

**Oh, I don’t think she will 
care. All she wants is for 
| everyone to be happy.”’ 

I ‘“‘But I haven’t any 
i money, Kath.” 

i “No more have I.” 

| ‘Life is so full of snags,”’ 
i murmured Bobbie, his face 
| in her red-gold curls. 


| And Bobbie was kissing 


| E SAT glorying in the 
| thought, because he 
I was young, and there wasn’t 
i . ° 
i much sport in a race that did 
not contain a hurdle or so. 

“The only thing that wor- 
ries me a bit is that Lorna’s 
marrying so well may have 
filled mother with a zeal to 
have me go one better. She’s 
always had asort of race with 
Mrs. Marchmont. And I 
know she rather felt it, Lorna 
marrying first. Women are 
made like that. You can’t 
help it. I suppose I shall be 
just the same about my 
daughters.” 

‘““Your daughters, you 
presumptuous darling! I 
don’t believe you could pos- 
sibly have such things. I can 
only see you bringing up a 
large nestful of birds with 
retroussé beaks and a small 
covering of red-brown fluff.”’ 

They both laughed, and 
kissed again. 

The setting sun sent 
golden beams down that for- 
gotten ride, and lit up the 
ruined pagoda and the 
crumbling Buddha with gen- 
tle light. 

“It’s time we went, Bobs. 
I promised mother we’d be 
back for tea. There are peo- 
pledining. That nice general 
we met at Mrs. Marchmont’s 








browny-red curls, and was 
untidy and generally be- 
loved, like her mother. 








‘““BUT I HAVEN’T ANY MONEY, KATH”’ 


the other day is one of them, 











(Continued on Page 122) 
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I WILL 


AND 


THE HIGH WIND BLOWING THROUGH THE GAUNT 


NEVER FORGET THAT PALE MOON AND THE FROST ON THE FIELDS 
WOODS 


The Great Big Society Sheik 





eaJOMEN’S taste in men is queer, and a 
G! lot of men who have nothing specially 
ak | fascinating about them ought to be 
74) glad that this is so. Anyway, I know 
one remarkable instance, and now I 
will tell it. 

Because, you see, I knew—very, very 
well—Alexandra Saunders, that girl 
from Fargo, North Dakota, who was so 
beautiful and so smart she landed a 
man who was the most wonderful catch in America. He was 
the handsomest and richest man in America and thousands 
of women would have given their eyeteeth to have had him. 
Then what happened—that is what I am going to tell you. 

It is going to be hard to describe Alexandra Saunders—we 
all called her Candy—because she was one of those people 
about whom people say in despair ‘‘She’s got everything!” 
~ In the first place, she was a beauty. Now to prove it. If I 
could only draw her or paint her for you, you would know 
what I mean. 

Her hair and skin seemed all to be the same color, a sort 
of lion color, and her eyes were aquamarine and they cut so 
that hardly any white showed. This description sounds kind 
of fancy, but really her looks were a thing to keep you awake 
nights. She was about five feet six inches, I should say, and 
was slim, limber, easy—with long legs which were straight 
as a plumb line, as thousands of people know, because for 
two winters she was a dancer in a Broadway show. That 
was where I knew her. 














O, YOU see, first,shewas beautiful. Second, she was smart. 
And third, she was nice. She wasso nice that when people 
spoke her name their voices became soft and affectionate. 
If you met her on the street and she barely knew you, her 
face would light up and a kind and merry look would come 
into her eyes, and her mouth would stretch wide across her 
face into the most good-natured smile you ever saw. 


By BRENDA UELAND 
IMustrated by L. R. Gustavson 


And when she talked you always felt she was a little bit 
bashful. I don’t think she was really bashful, but she did it 
out of kindness. She wanted embarrassed people to feel that 
she was a little more embarrassed than they were, so that 
they could be at ease by contrast. She wanted poor people 
to feel that she was poorer than they were. As for stupid 
people, she wouldn’t let them discover for a second that she 
was so smart she was cutting circles around them with her 
wonderful brain and that she was better educated than a 
Harvard man even. Oh, that Candy Saunders! She was 
beautiful and a darling. But there is no use repeating it. It 
was so a thousand times more than any description of mine. 

This was the girl that the big Jack McTavish, the only son 
and heir of one of our greatest railroad magnates, fell in love 
with. Well, when that happened we all felt that no romantic 
novel could have had a more satisfactory ending. He had 
looked over all the beauties and swells of the world and he 
could have had any one of them. But he selected Candy 
Saunders. It was like having the Prince of Wales select her, 
except that McTavish was much bigger and handsomer and 
richer. 

We also would say to each other how we bet Candy 
Saunders, whose father was only a poor minister in Fargo, 
would show the New York swells and society people, if she 
married McTavish, a thing or two in class. 

As for McTavish, women had always been crazy about 
him. For instance, he was in some scandals. But I suppose 
that is inevitable when a man is so rich and at the same time 
so full of steam. You may remember the one in which Mamie 
Edwards, a hard-boiled actress, sued him for breach of 
promise. As to the truth of the matter, you can’t say. Such 


women feed on scandal. It boosts their stock, because it’s a 
big ad for them. 

Anyway, he was the sort of man no woman can resist. 
Most men in love are such indecisive fools—so overpolite. 
But how McTavish used to make fun of men like that! I 
know for a fact that he used to demonstrate how good his 
own methods of making love were by cutting out some poor 
love-sick gazinkus with his best girl. 

First, he saw Candy having lunch at a swell hotel. She 
just happened to be having lunch with me and a man nained 
Nelson—which is kind of a coincidence, because Nelson and I 
figure so much later in the story, and also because McTavish 
knew Nelson slightly. This Nelson was a sort of farmer 
who had a small place adjoining McTavish’s big country 
estate in Connecticut. He was an old friend of Caniy’s 
father. He had been an Englishman originally, I think, !ike 
Candy’s father. At least he had been in the British Reg «lar 
Army in India and South Africa, and all over, years ago ii luis 
youth. He was horse crazy. Although a poor man, he ‘iad 
three or four very good horses of his own, and was suc!) a 
crack about understanding horses and dogs and things | iat 
McTavish, who had one of the finest stables in the coun'!ry, 
used to ask his advice. 


ELL, all during lunch I noticed that McTavish— who 
sat at the next table—was staring at Candy. Bui sie 
didn’t seem to be aware of it. Once I saw her give hit a 
long, surprised look, as though she thought he must’ know 
her. But after that she seemed to forget him. McTavish 
told me later that he had never seen such a beauty. 
The first thing McTavish did was to finish his Junc! 
hurry, and while doing so he framed a question on the 
subject of horses that would necessitate a long convers2lion 
between Nelson and himself. This was a job, because that 
Nelson, although he was nice to have around, hardly t iked 
at all—just looked at Candy and nee while we talked. with 
his light-blue eyes and his utterly expressionless map, and 
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> EDctober, 1 
Kept putting a cigarette in and out of his mouth with his 


ed hanas. : : 
pm Mc? avish’s stunt worked. Nelson introduced him 


P What s the name?” McTavish asked Candy, and 
ooking har< at her, in his way. 

“Saune i 

“Not Saunders from Newport?”’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Candy. “Saunders from Fargo.” 

“Oh, Fergo,”” said McTavish. ‘““Then you know the 
p—'s al the B——’s,’’ naming the two richest families in 


the Northwest. , ’ 

) And at that Candy said, “Oh, Lord, no! They’re much too 
bwell for ne. My father’s just a poor man.” 

| “She’s quite a kidder, isn’t she?’”’ said McTavish to 
Nelson, who didn’t answer; because Nelson was the kind 
iyho never answered unimportant questions. Like me he just 
Qooked at Candy with a sort of affectionate pride. Then 
Mywhen Candy didn’t make the usual coy girlish repartee 
McTavish expected she would, the conversa- 


EXT McTavish immediately sent for the 

house detective and told him to find out 
who she was. When he learned that she was 
in Adolph Baruch’s Revue, this simplified 
everything. But he told me afterward that he 
certainly felt cheap at not knowing who Candy 
was when he saw her. Because it was the first 
time a pretty actress—that is, one whose looks 
he liked—had been on the stage more than 
two months before he looked her up. 

The next step: That night McTavish came 
to our show. He made Adolph Baruch him- 
self sit with him. Then he made Adolph, who 
always put me in mind of an old sheep in 
pince-nez, take him back to Candy’s dressing 
room, which I used too. 











tion seemed at an end and McTavish left. — 
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Well, waiting outside our dressing-room door 
was a young galoot, a friend of Candy’s, and when 
Baruch and McTavish were admitted this boy 
came in too. But it was fascinating to see |how 
little attention McTavish paid to this poor guy. 
He told Candy he had come to take her out to 
supper. She said she had an engagement. 

“Why not break it?’’ McTavish said, looking 
her over admiringly. 

As for me I was awfully interested to get such 
a good close-up on this famous multimillionaire 
sheik, and he certainly was all he was cracked up 
to be. He was bigger than a policeman, and hand- 
some, in that wonderful insolent-looking way —his 
face and neck a fiery red against the white linen 
of the best looking soup-and-fish I ever saw. 

“Why not break it?’”’ McTavish said again. 

“Well, I can’t very well,’”’ said Candy in her 
good-natured way, “because I’m going with Jim here.” 

“Oh, with Jim, hey?” said McTavish, 
lamping the poor guy. ‘Well, listen. Why 
don’t you and the young fellow here and this 
charming young lady with the mole so nicely 
placed on her shoulder blade’’—meaning me— 
“why don’t you let me take you all? Any 
place you like to go.” But Candy 
wouldn’t do that. She was so 
kind-hearted she wouldn’t break 
an engagement with an aunt, even 
if you offered to tell the lie for her. 

““No,”’ said she. “ Jim wouldn’t 
like that. But I’ll go out with you 
some other night, maybe.” 
Finally, when McTavish found it was 
useless to argue with her, he said, “ All 
right, child. Go ahead. But it’s the last 
engagement you'll have with anybody 
but me for a long time.”’ 


“‘IF YOU TOUCH HER I’LL KILL You!” 








a3 


“Well, that’s fine,” said Candy, just 
as easy-going as ever. 

But two nights later McTavish’s 
whirlwind suit began in earnest. He 
sent one of his cars for her. It was the 
green French cabriolet with red wheels 
and was driven by McTavish’s famous 
chauffeur—a big black negro who was 
also the famous heavyweight prize 
fighter, Jim Jaguar. Every policeman 
in New York knew McTavish’s car and 
saluted it when it went by. 


HIS car took Candy to McTavish’s 

house, which was just a few doors 
from Fifth Avenue, and Candy said 
that when the iron doors were opened, in 
the hallway there was a butler and two 
footmen, in plum-colored liveries and white silk stockings, 
to ease her into the house. It must have been as swell as 
anything you see in America. 

Well, it was terribly exciting for us to watch this court- 
ship. 

First, he froze out all the other men that were crazy about 
her. That was easy. Candy was so good-natured and 
modest—the darned fool !—that if any man admired her and 
liked her company, she would think it was awfully nice of 
him. Why, I have known her to spend a long dull evening 
with some sad bird, just because she thought it was so white 
of him to invite her, and then pay the bill because she was 
afraid he couldn’t afford it. You won’t believe this but it is 
true, and in spite of all you read about some of us show girls. 

McTavish put Jim Jaguar and the French car at her 
disposal. But she could never remember to send for it. 

McTavish saw to it that she appeared with him and no 
one else in public—in his box at the opera, at all the night 


(Continued on Page 100) 

















““THEN HE MADE A 


EIHERE were times when Gray Dawn 

| resembied painfully the misanthrope 
iy, Wey) who said “I had a run of bad luck 
29, 406 for seven years; and then all at once 
aaa) it began to get worse.” 

For months the big silver-and-snow collie 
would live along serenely and happily, as did 
the other collies at The Place. Then his hoodoo 
would reappear. As the years went on the 
Mistress and the Master grew to recognize the 
beginnings of these mishap periods and to worry mightily at 
their advent. For seldom did they run their odd course 
without involving one or more of the Sunnybank humans. 

While Dawn was still in his early prime and still given to 
moments of idiotically puppylike bumptiousness, ene such 
jinx season set in. It had a simple enough beginning. 

The itinerant newsdealer was wont to make the round of 
the neighborhood at daybreak, leaving at doorways the 
various morning papers. The rattling of his car down the 
furlong of driveway from the highroad to Sunnybank house 
was always a signal for the collies to smash the dusky si- 
lences with a salvo of challenging barks. This din had scant 
attraction, either for the folk of The Place or for their near- 
est neighbors, a quarter mile away. 

Wherefore, the man was bidden to leave the papers just 
inside the-gateway at the entrance of the drive. The super- 
intendent or one of the workmen later brought them down 
to the house. 

One July morning the Master chanced to get up before 
daylight and to go up into the forests for a two-hour tramp 
with the dogs; for the promised heat of the day would make 
later exercise a burden to him and a menace to his collies. 
On the way back to the house, as the trampers turned in at the 
gates, Gray Dawn spied The Place’s three morning papers 
lying in their wonted place, a rubber band around them. 









| seas some reason best known to himself, he swooped down 
upon them and carried them gayly to the Master. He held 
them lightly between his great jaws and showed no sign of 
playing doll with them. So the Master patted him on the 
head and let him carry them all the way down to the house. 
There, laying the papers at the Mistress’ feet, Dawn was 
patted again and praised—not that the simple exploit called 
for any such reward, but because he was so joyously self- 
important about it. 

Next morning the superintendent reported that the 
papers had not arrived. The Mistress replied that they were 
lying on the breakfast table. A maid said they had been on 
the front doormat when she opened the house. 
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ALL THE HOUSES ON THIS SIDE OF THE 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


The mystery was cleared up the following day, when the 
Master, rising early, saw from his dressing room the huge 
gray collie pacing right pompously down the driveway with 
the bundle of papers in his mouth. Dawn had hit on a new 
accomplishment. Memory of the praise that had been his, 
two days earlier, for acting as paper carrier evidently had 
led him to make a regular morning duty of it. The Master 
was at the front door as Dawn laid the rubber-banded parcel 
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S A COLLECTION’ 


on the mat. He petted and praised the collie § 
again, for the cleverness of thinking out this § 
simple form of service. And that was where the : 
Master made a grievous mistake. s 

No temperamental opera singer ever was hall 
so susceptible to the plaudits of her public as was 
Dawn to the approval of the two humans he 
loved. The giant collie shuffled and danced with © 
delight under the laudation and the careless head- > 
pat of his master. Then he snatched the papers 
afresh and galloped upstairs with them. Dashing into the 
Mistress’ room, he dropped the bundle lovingly, if thud- 
dingly, upon her sleeping face. ? 

Had it been the Master who was roused thus violently | 
from slumber Gray Dawn would have learned instantly and | 
drastically that his paper-carrying trick was no longer pop- 
ular, and he might thenceforth have forgone it. But the 
Mistress was different. The Mistress understood. Always 
she understood. She petted the clownish destroyer of her 
sleep and thanked him for bringing her such a nice present. 

Next morning the usual daily papers were at the break- 
fast places of the Mistress and the Master. But also the 
waitress was holding out toward her employers a pile of 
eighteen other morning papers. She was confused by their | 
number and variety; but she supposed they must have ? 
been ordered, because all eighteen of them, as wel! as the 
three regular papers, had been lying on the doorm: when . 
she opened the house an hour or so earlier. 
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YVHILE the onlookers were eying in amaze the j urnal- 
istic avalanche, the telephone rang. The news:iealers 
voice asked worriedly whether or not The Place had r.ceived 
its papers that morning. , 
“Yes,”” answered the Master. “‘We did. And w’ — 
“I’m glad, sir,” came the response, ‘because all my other 
customers of your side of the lake have been calling me uP 
and asking why I forgot to deliver today. Some Sma Aleck 
must have tried to be funny and followed me around and 
pinched them all. You’re the only people who got yours. 
“T can help you out, perhaps,” said the Master. “The 
‘Smart Aleck’ dumped the whole lot on my doormat. T'l 
save them for you. There are eighteen, besides our three. 
He went back to the veranda corner where he and the 
Mistress were breakfasting, and there he launched out into 
a contemptuous tirade against pr:\ctical jokers in genera! an 
on the rustic sense of humor wich could devise so silly 4 
prank. The Mistress heard him out. Then she said: 
“Dawn and Wolf and Bobby were loose all night. How far 
down the driveway do you suppose they would have allowed 
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any stranger to come, at early daybreak, with that stack in 
his arm.’ And the kennel dogs would have seen him, too, 
and given the alarm. Wolf sleeps on the mat where Fifine 
found tiie papers. The man never would have gotten off the 
yerand2 -or on it. Wolf would have seen to that.” 

“Yes.” agreed the Master dazedly, ‘““Wolf would. I 
never thought of that. So would the others. But fa 





Wolf was curled up as usual at the Mistress’ feet. At 
sound of his name, his tail smote the veranda floor. Dawn, 
ever jealous of word or look lavished on any dog other than 
himself, got up from the shade of the vines, stretched himself 


fore anc aft in true collie fashion, and came lounging over to 
the table. The Master eyed sourly the big young gray dog. 
“Dawn,” he said, ‘“‘just as I was trying to figure out the 
answer, you hove in sight and supplied it. I think I have the 
rights of the matter now. In fact, I know I have. It’s quite 
clear. You went to get the papers this morning. You got 
there in time to see them put inside the gateway; and either 
you saw them left at one of the houses up the road or else you 
followed the newsman to see what a car was doing abroad so 
early. Anyhow, you saw the papers left at the different 
houses; and you went and annexed them. Because three 
papers belonged to us, you figured that every other paper 
must be ours too. You’re the ‘Smart Aleck’ who 7 





‘ ORE likely, when he watched the newsman go on to 

the next house and stop there,” suggested the Mistress, 
“Dawn went over to investigate. He found a paper there, 
and then he made a tour of all the houses on this side of the 
lake and brought us a collection.” 

“ Anyhow,” said the Master, “‘we seem agreed he is the 
‘Smart Aleck.’ His exact process of paper-stealing doesn’t 
matter. I’m not going to tell on 
him. But he can’t be allowed to do 
it again. People are crankier over 
missing their morning papers at 
breakfast than if they missed their 
coffee. If he keeps it up some early 
riser is bound to see him on his 
paper-grabbing circuit. Then Old 
Man Trouble will be due to visit us. 
The only thing to do will be to tie 
him up for a week or so at night or 
let him sleep in my study, till he 
forgets this newest crazy idea of 
his.”’ 


Accordingly, that night Gray 
Dawn slept in the study. There, 
sometime during the hours of dark- 


ness, he pursued a mouse under a 
table and then beneath the desk 
and thence under a low bookshelf. 
The Master awoke from a dream of 
watching the battle of the Marne, 
and found the house still reéchoing 
with noise. He found his study in 
a woeful snarl of upset chairs, 
smashed bookcase, cascaded books 
and strewn papers. 





_ AN angry glower and angrier 
rebuke from the man, the su- 
persensitive Dawn slunk from the 
devastated room and out through 
one cf the open French windows of 
the library. At sunrise, a peace- 
offering in the form of twenty-one 
newspapers adorned the front door- 
mat. i3ut this time the usual per- 
formance had been varied. Dawn 
apparently had gone for a swim 





before starting on his paper route; 
and iien he had rolled in the cool 
lakeside mud. Having placed ‘the 
last mouthful of the carefully col- 


lected newspapers on the mat he 
had ‘ain down on the heap of dailies 
for . nap. The papers were in 
hidec.is condition. 

~ -here’s only one thing for me 
to a-,” said the Master as he sur- 
vey.d the pile of muddy news 
she‘is. “I'll go around and dis- 
tribite these, myself; and say 
truc ifully that I found them in this 
crumpled and mud-smeared state, 
In font of my door. But Dawn 
Oug!.t to be tethered somewhere on 
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stable, as Dawn sought to push past him 
and out into the freer air. ‘‘Stay there and 
behave yourself. There’s a bed of fresh 
hay in that corner; and you'll have the 
cows for company. ‘You needn’t look so 
forlorn. You’re not being punished. But 
you're going to be kept safely out of trouble, 
for once. Good night.” 

Gray Dawn scratched imperatively at 
the shut door as he heard the Master’s 
steps recede. He was indignant and his 
feelings were hurt. This was no place fora 
watchdog to spend the night. There must 
be a mistake, somewhere. At last he curled 
himself up moodily and went to sleep. 

One of the laborers, arriving for 
work, took the papers from behind the _.. 


e.23 


gate and laid them on the doormat; # 
then made his way to the stable for 

the morning’s milking. As he opened 

the cow-shed door, Gray Dawn bolted out to freedom. 

The dash was mildly disastrous, since the collie ran 
between the somewhat bowed legs of his liberator, 
causing the man to sit down hard and suddenly on the stable 
threshold. Dawn cleared the prostrate and blasphemous 
worker’s body in one glad bound, and frisked forth to liberty 
and new adventures. 

The summer sun was up. But that did not deter Dawn 
from going about his new trick of newspaper collecting. Up 
the driveway he ran to the gates. The papers were gone. 
Well, that did not prove there might not be other newspapers 
still lying on the piazzas and front steps that he had learned 


























oe 


papers usually are taken indoors as soon 
as a household is stirring and that he was 
nearly three hours behind his usual time 
schedule for collecting them. 

It was not in Dawn’s nature to give up 
any project until he had assured himself 
from every angle that his venture was 
hopeless. Accordingly, leaving the main 
road, he struck up into a steep byway that 
skirted several hillside bungalows com- 
tA manding a grand view of mountains and 

i lake. In this bungalow settlement, on other 

mornings, he had annexed several news- 
papers from verandas and low mail boxes. 


IS quest this time was not wholly in 
vain. True, the first four porches were 
bare of papers. But on the topmost step 


FA WS of the fifth reposed two neatly folded jour- 
Na nals, awaiting the perennially late arising 

Ny of the bungalow’s occupants. 
% Dawn’s tulip ears went up happily. The 


white-plumed tip of his silver tail wagged. 
His journeyings had not been in vain, after all. True, this 
would not be an occasion for going patiently back and forth 
half a dozen times between The Place and the neighboring 
houses with successive mouthfuls of crackly and crinkly 
news sheets. But here at least was one mouthful to bear 
home in triumph, for the admiring praise of his two deities. 
It was far better than nothing. 

He pattered up the flight of high steps to the veranda 
summit. With meticulous care he nosed the two papers 
against a porch post, where he could 
encompass both of them in a single 
wide stretch of his jaws. As he 
picked them up and turned to de- 
scend the steps, he halted, irreso- 
lute, troubled. He sniffed the still 
morning air; then dropped. the 
papers from his mouth that he 
might sniff better. His ears were 
up. A strange sound had come to 
them, at the same time that an un- 
welcome reek had assailed his sen- 
sitive nostrils. 

The sound had a pleasant allure 
to it. The scent was one which, 
from puppyhood, Dawn had 
loathed. For a moment he stood 
thus, listening and sniffing. First 
of all by scent and next by sound, 
and last and least of all by sight, 
does a dog record his impressions 
and carry his memories. His un- 
canny senses of smell and of hear- 
ing can guide him to any spot far 
more accurately than can the evi- 
dence of his near-sighted eyes. 


HUS, Gray Dawn had no 

trouble at all in locating the 
sources of the sound and scent 
which had arrested him. Ever as 
inquisitive as a monkey, the big 
dog padded around the piazza cor- 
ner. The papers had been left on 
the side steps. Now the collie made 
his way toward the piazza’s rear. 

Rounding a chimney outjut, he 
came alongside a_ wire-screened 
sleeping porch. It contained a bed 
and a crib., On the bed lay a large 
woman who slept with her mouth 
open and breathed stertorously. In 
the crib was cuddled a chubby pink- 
and-white baby, perhaps a little 
more than a year old; a baby whose 
tousled gold fluff of hair curled 
moistly above two wondering dark 
blue eyes. 

The baby had awakened early. 
Her nurse had not awakened at all. 
The nurse had lost three good situ- 
ations in a year through a cureless 
craving for drink. She had taken 
this job in the country to be far 
from temptation. But on the pre- 
ceding evening she had come upon 


an ox chain, with a ten-foot stock- DAWN CARRIED HIS UNPROTESTING BURDEN SWIFTLY THROUGH THE WIDE GAP a hidden bottle of Scotch whisky in 


ade around him, if we’re to keep out 
of trouble. He has one of his jinx fits on him again. If the 
news man calls up while I’m gone, will you tell him all the 
Papers were here again today and that I’m saving him 
tr uble by delivering them for him?” 

hat night, at bedtime, Gray Dawn was taken to the cow 
Stable and ignominiously locked in there. 

“Good night, you mischief-making old ruffian,” said the 
Master, motioning him back into the warm darkness of the 





to visit at daybreak each morning. He set off for the nearest 
neighbor’s, a quarter mile to northward. 

But there, too, he drew blank. The papers were not on the 
steps as usual. At three succeeding houses they had been 
taken in before his late arrival. Dawn began to lose heart. 
His beautiful morning game, for some occult reason, had 
been spoiled for him. Being only a real-life dog and not a 
canine fiction hero, he had no way of knowing that daily 


the bungalow cellar. She had car- 

ried it to bed surreptitiously, and had swigged from it at 

intervals, until-the drugged sleep of drunkenness had over- 
taken her. 

The baby had waked half an hour earlier. She had waked 

to a world of sunrise and of bird song. In her crib she had 

lain wide-eyed, content with the glory around her. Nestling 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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of the pictures, so dissimilar 
in theme, that grace the pres- 
ent number, has a double claim 
on our admiration in that, like 
George Bellows, he is etcher as well 
as painter. As it happens, I have 
seen more of his etchings than of 
his paintings, for they are prized 
by collectors and we have many of 
them in England; whereas I know 
only such of his pictures as are in 
the public galleries of America. 
Could it not be managed that 
more frequent opportunities for 
the study of current American art 
could be offered to British enthusi- 
asts, and of current English art 
to American enthusiasts? There 
should be exhibitions in each coun- 
try every: other year at least, at 
which pictures could not only be 
examined and admired, but bought. 
To my mind it is a disgrace that 
London has no public example of 
many of the painters of whom I 
have been writing in this series. 
Copley and Benjamin West, Sar- 
gent and Abbey, all of whom prac- 
tically became Englishmen and 
Royal Academicians, are rep- 
resented in the National Gallery. 


Prev the BENSON, the painter 
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rank Ve Benson: By LF. Lucas 


SETTING 


Recently a little landscape by Mark 
Fisher, who was a boy at George 
Inness’ home and later settled in 
England and became an R.A., was 


given to the nation, and hangs in | 
the Tate. But we have no example | 
of Inness himself, no Winslow | 


Homer. 

Etchings, however, being issued 
in considerable numbers, «nd not 
costly, are within the reach of 
many, and therefore it is that 
Frank Benson is better kvown i 
England by his needle tha: by his 
brush. And what a magic needle 
it is, actually, with a few cis into 
the metal plate creating mot only 
birds, but birds in full flignt! All 
etching isamystery anda marvel— 
the use of such odd, harsi media 
for the evocation of beauty, the 
tenderness and softness of ihe re 
sults. But to call forth from the 
copper wild fowl the rush o! whose 
wings you can actually hear—that 
is a triumph indeed, and that 8 
what Frank Benson can do. What- 
ever other phases of life jie may 
have etched I cannot say; ! have 
seen only his birds. 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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WHEN SHE WENT 
TO THE OPERA 
ALL GLASSES 
WERE TURNED 
TOWARD HER 


WIimMbncan— 


tography of a Beauty 


: she was pinky and plump and given to cherubic 
bs aay BH) attitudes in contrast to other infants’ scrawny red 
SW) color and aimless awkward gestures. As a little 
girl she had no queer angles; and her second teeth came in 
quickly and evenly. Her hair was not lank and straight, nor 
vulgarly curly; no, it had that delicious look of the perfect 
marcel on its second day! Her slender feet and hands were 
not too small, the excellent 
proportion of her was one of 

her best points. \ 

But after all, many fem- 
inine creatures have these 
ingredients of beauty. It 
was for Isabel Masters to 
coérdinate them into a 
gracious ensemble, and to 
make this ensemble lumi- 
nous by the magnetism of 
her personality. She was 
never ignored, though she 
was not always liked. 

She discovered, very 
early, how much is given 
and forgiven to beauty. The 
little boys who tagged after 
her to school carried her 
books, gave her gumdrops 
and licorice and mushroom 
crackers, sharpened her 
pencils and washed off her slate, and though she 
might not thank them or even notice them, they were 
always there the next day with more gifts, more 
devotions. At juvenile parties and in Miss Polly’s 
dancing class she could pick and choose her partners, when 
other little girls were glad enough to get anyone, because 
there were so many more girls than boys. 

High school was just the same. The girls of her class were 
sweet to her, because wherever Isabel might be, there was 
also the majority of the boys, and odds and ends and dis- 
cards were not to be despised; they were better than nothing. 
Older men began to notice her, too, and the current phrase 
had it that Toler Masters’ girl was the prettiest thing going. 


















HE townspeople did not greatly like Isabel’s mother, 

Rena Masters. They said she was hard and close, though 
the more charitable added, “‘She couldn’t be much of any- 
thing else, married to Toler Masters.’”’ They were right, both 
in their surmise and its conclusion. Rena Masters possessed 
so little that she was intent to realize fully on whatever there 
was in her life that promised any advantage. Toler Masters 
was idle and lazy, a handsome, plausible liar, not to be trusted 
onoath. Nothing but trouble to be had from him. So his wife 
turned to Isabel and, seeing her beauty, determined that it 


By SOPHIE KERR 
I/ustrated by Wallace Morgan 


should be her big stake. Isabel was not false like her father 
nor ambitious like her mother, but she was malleable, she was 
teachable. Her mother centered herself on teaching Isabel 
the value of her beauty, and the care of it. ‘‘ With looks like 
yours you can go anywhere, do anything.”’ 

She made creams and lotions, shampooed Isabel’s hair, 
shielded her from any work that might rough up her hands, 
dressed her to the limit, and beyond, of the Masters’ credit. 
Simple, handmade dresses with the line of style, in subtle 
colors—not the pretty-pretty pinks and blues of the other 
girls—big hats, trim plain shoes, these were Isabel’s. 

“Sit up straight, stand straight,” was a rule Mrs. 
Masters enforced. “‘Even a homely woman looks like 
something if she holds herself right.’’ “Isabel’s smile 
was censored to the most becoming width, her 
animation edited. ‘‘ You’ll get early wrinkles if 

you carry on and 

jerk your face 

ae about. Don’t 
we Y \) twitch and wrig- 
= hh 14 gle.”” Mrs. Mas- 


HG) 
4 j= ters forced Isabel 
“<2 to the discipline “ee 
2 of a smooth, ; Yo 


even gait by the 
old-fashioned 
oa method of walk- 
a ing with a book 

; on the head for 
half an hour each day. 
Isabel was not permitted 
to stride, or loll, to make 
nervous, meaningless ges- 
tures —bitings of lip and 
hair-patting, adjustments 
of dress. “Unless your hat 
blows off or your petticoat 
slips down, leave your 
clothes alone.’”’ The mirror 
was used as Isabel’s moni- 
tor, not her flatterer. There 
was her voice too. ‘‘ Don’t 
yell, don’t shrill, don’t talk through your 
nose, don’t bite off your words.” Mrs. 
Masters had a quiet, determined voice 
herself, but she tuned Isabel’s to a softer 
key, an artful gentleness. There was no 
jarring note when Isabel’s lovely lips 
opened to speech. 


wi marca | 


All this might have made Isabel self-conscious, stiff, 
stupid; but it didn’t. She lapped it up docilely, made it 
part of herself. She came to handle her body and her features 
as accurately as a cat jumps. She always got her effect, and 
was so accustomed to getting it that she stopped thinking 
about it, which enhanced it further. Lovely Isabel! She 
could sit down in an old-fashioned hammock more gracefully 
than the other girls danced! 


HOUGH she wasn’t intellectually brilliant, she wasn’t 

exactly dumb. She wasn’t encouraged at home to study 
or to read. “‘Ruin your eyes,” said Mrs. Masters. In school 
her women teachers never could understand why Isabel 
made such a poor showing, for she usually made a fair recita- 
tion in class. What they didn’t know was that there was al- 
ways someone to whisper a hint of the answer, to write her 
theme, to translate her exercise. Isabel’s general average 
marks were raised considerably by her teachers, so she man- 
aged to skim along with the minimum of mental effort. The 
aid so constantly given by her classmates never seemed 


(Continued on Page 133) 

























SHE STEPPED IN AND 
OUT OF VICTORIAS 
AND- BROUGHAMS AS 
GRACEFULLY AS SHE 
STEPPED IN AND OUT 
OF THE BUGGIES AND 
RUNABOUTS AT HOME 
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Chrysanthemum, Queen of Autumn 


















































N HER pretty, careful hand Christine 
¢| wrote me, away last April: “Our garden 
ai} club has announced a chrysanthemum 

4| contest for October. There will be a medal 
“28) for the finest individual bloom, another for 
the finest mass effect, and blue ribbons for the best 
exhibit in each class. What are these classes? What 
are the best varieties in each? Can you give me some 
hints about soil and culture? How can I grow those 
great fluffy heads the florists show?” And half a page 
more of closely written questions, that I sat me down 
willingly to answer as best I could. 

As to how to grow the big florists’ blooms, Chris- 
tine’s question reminded me of the girl who when 
asked if she could play the violin replied that she 
didn’t know because she had never tried. Alas for 
Christine’s hopes should she have tried! The only folk 
who can grow those tousle-headed, exotic blooms that 
decorate fall weddings and receptions are the happy 
dwellers of the Pacific Coast, and of parts of the Gulf 
states; and in the East, florists, municipal parks, and 
people who have the time and money to erect special 
frames for them. Christine has only a modest sub- 
urban plot in a harsh climate, but she is a good gar- 
dener, and the dainty Singles, jaunty Pompons, even 
the delicate Anemones, are hers for the labor of grow- 
ing them. 

These are late-blooming chrysanthemums, of course, 
but Iam not forgetting that there are summer chrys- 
anthemums. Indeed, the genus Chrysanthemum, as 
the botanist recognizes it, is one of the largest and 
most varied in the world. The modest marguerite is a 
member; so too are Shasta daisies, and the feverfews 
of my grandmother’s garden, and the pyrethrums that 
dance down the summer border. These for the most part are 
chrysanthemums of Europe, North Africa and the Near East. 

But it is not of these, a 
whole story in them- 
selves, that Chris- 

tine set herself 
to learn, but 

of the autumn 
chrysanthe- 
mums from 
China and 


wind would have been fatal, and fatal, too, any stingi- 
ness with water until the growth was sturdy. The bed 
she chose was one with sunny exposure, high to pro- 
vide drainage, with light rich soil into which manure 
was stirred. 

Leaves soon began to shoot out, and after the second 
or third pair of leaves was formed, Christine had to 
put away her tenderer sensibilities and pinch off the 
central bud to induce branching; otherwise a stringy, 
weedy plant would have resulted. As a consequence 
of this pinching, branches shoot out, each one having 
a new growing tip, and these in their turn have to be 
“stopped”’ by pinching off. It seems like hurting a 
baby to do it; but unless you are firm about it, the 
Mums will sprawl. But no pinching is done after the 
middle of July. 

From then until the buds showed the first signs of 
color I advised Christine to give them liquid ferti- 
lizer, such as nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
in dilute doses once a week, with plenty of water, and 
hoeing about the roots through the hot days. In the 
middle of August she found it necessary to tie the 
plants gently but firmly to stakes; there is no keeping 
the Mum bed from looking like the Witch of Endor’s 
hair, without the trouble of a little staking. 

Some time in August the flower buds showed their 
heads, and now was the time to choose one bloom or 
many. Christine had asked how the florist got his 
gigantic blooms; she could not grow his fancy varieties, 
but his secret applied just as well to her hardier, 
smaller sorts. When the flower buds appear the trick 
is to snip off all the side shoots beneath them, if one 
big terminal blossom is desired. These will call forth 
exclamations from visitors, but if you want a bushy 
plant with a profusion of blooms of moderate size—and this 
is really the best ideal for outdoor garden beauty —you may 
let the shoots develop 
freely from now on. 
This is the time, 
too, to spray 
with arsenate 
oflead against 
the attacks of 
the leaf tier, 
the worst 
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Among the more 
decorative, big- 
blossomed species 1s 
Source d’Or, a great, 
generous creature of 
reddish bronze. 


Some old stand-bys, 
like Chrysolora, 
Golden Glow, Golden 
Climax, will prob- 
ably never be out- 
classed. 
















By DONALD 
CULROSS PEATTIE 


Above is the grand Photographs from J. Horace McFarland 
spectacle in the 
bright procession: 
The Great, Formal, 
Incurved and Re- 
flexed type, darling 
of the Orient, pride 
of the florist. 


It is more than a 
thousand years since 
the Emperor of 
Japan commanded 
to be brought together 
all the loveliest 
Mums in the realm 


of Nippon. 


Japan, exquisite 
products of centu- 
riesofbreedingat the 
hands of two flower- 
loving civilizations. 
These are the 
Mums — for mum’s 
the word among the 
initiates — that are hangers 
coming to their In the Anemones the “eye” or cen- 
prime now, in the ter is always present. | 
gardens of Chris- | 
tine’s fellow club members, in readiness for the day of exhibit. 

From the beginning Christine has reported to me the 
progress of her Mur adventures, which, speaking generally, 
must have followed those of other successful gardeners | 
throughout the country, save for the opulent Far West and CAPRA EGRET gh TLS oe RRR EIS CSS 
subtropical South., When in late spring, after danger of 
frosts, the little plants arrived from the nursery, Christine The Ostrich Plume or Hairy type started the whole 
set them out on a still, moist, cloudy day; hot sun and dry chrysanthemum craze. (Continued on Page 46) | 


enemy of outdoor 
Mums, taking care 
to spray well the un- 
dersides of the foli- 
age. 

After the first dog 
days of September 
came, as usual, a cold 
snap, but Christine 
was prepared. A lit- 
tle latticelike house, 
or even a few stakes 
with cheesecloth stretched across, will form protection enough 
for such clear frosty nights. A few hints: Remove the cloth 
as soon as warm weather returns, and remove it in case of rain, 
because the drip water will be dusty and might ruin the petals. 
But do not roll the cloth back the first thing in the morning, 
after a frosty night; there is nothing like a scorching shaft of 






The choice of named garden varie- 
ties is almost endless. 
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SHE WENT ON CHATTERING BUT THE TAIL OF HER EYE WAS TAKING ARDENT NOTE OF THIS MAGNETIC OTHER 








w}]ELSON SMOCK, a serious young 
BR) college sophomore on vacation, 
fj] meets a girl who seems to him 
4} utterly unlike the usual ‘‘sum- 
8} mer flapper.’’ He and Claire 
by; Ambler, to his way of thinking, 
. BAI are the only two people who un- 
“I derstand each other. But an 
episode at sea cures him of his infatuation. Claire 
has gone out with one of Nelson’s rivals in a 
motorboat, and to show his indifference and his bravery, 
Nelson puts out in a frail canoe. The motorboat overtakes 
him and its owners offer him alift; but Nelson scornfully 
advises them to ‘‘run along.” 

Later his canoe capsizes and he is rescued by a fisherman. 
But Claire and her boy friend discover Nelson’s cushion 
and his paddle. Claire is terribly distraught—not at the 
thought of Nelson’s supposed drowning, but that she may 
be blamed for the fatality. Nelson senses her reaction, and 
his disillusionment is complete. Stung by his reproaches, 
Claire is filled with anger and self-pity; when suddenly she 
realizes Nelson’s contempt is justified. 

““Oh, my goodness,”’ she whispers. ‘He was right.”” And 
so, for the first time in her life, Claire has a thought. 


V 


T RAONA, that ancient Mediterranean town on a cliff 
ledge halfway to the sky, there is one of those romantic 
hotels that once were monasteries. The pedestrian comes 
to it by flights of stone steps leading down from sixteenth- 
century streets; he enters a cloister where there are olean- 
der trees and an old pink-and-white-marble fountain; then 
he crosses a groined corridor with a pavement of red tiles 
worn uneven by centuries of monkish treading, and walks 
out into a sunny garden on the top of a precipice. The 
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By BooTH TARKINGTON 
IMustrated by Henry Raleigh 


garden is murmurous with bees, with the faint swishing of 
the slow, turquoise sea a thousand feet below, and some- 
times, perhaps, with a quiet English voice reading the 
Odyssey to an invalid drowsing in the tremulous shade of 
feathered palm trees. Nothing could be more appropriate 
than such a reading, moreover; for the sea, so far below, is 
the very water traversed by Odysseus as he sailed nearer to 
Scylla and Charybdis; and Mr. Eugene Rennie, an Amer- 
ican villa-dweller in Raona, coming into the garden upon a 
bright March morning in search of an enfeebled English 
friend of his, was pleased to find him thus entertained by an 
attendant spinster. 

“T mustn’t interrupt you, Miss Orbison,” the visitor said, 
as he seated himself upon a painted iron bench beside them. 
“Really, this is just what I persuaded your brother to come 
here for. It’s gratifying to me to find that on your very first 
morning you’ve discovered the exactly proper thing to do. 
Won’t you go on with the reading?’’ 

The invalid protested. He was a long, eager-eyed, brown- 
haired man whose extreme thinness of body was perceptible 
even under the heavy rug that enveloped him to the waist. 
“No,” he said. ‘‘My sister has had enough of reading this 
morning, and so have I. Ulysses has been dead a very long 
time and I have been nearly dead a longer, I think; I’d like 
to hear something of people who are morealive. Last evening, 


after you brought us up from the station and got 
us installed in our cells, I contrived to hobble into 
the refectory for dinner and so had a view of our 
fellow guests in this extraordinary house of enter- 
tainment. It seemed to me I never saw a crew of 
cosmopolites more provocative to my curiosity. 
Can they actually be as interesting as they look, 
or is it the background? The fact that we sleep in 
the cells of dead monks, and have tea in their ab 
bot’s corridor, may lend an exotic tint to people 
who would appear commonplace enough elsewhere; but the 
do seem colored by romance here. Who in the world are 
they all, Eugene?” 
os HO are they all?’’ the American repeated, and shook: 
his head. ‘‘I drop in here for tea sometimes; but | 
usually don’t know many of the hotel’s guests and so I can’t 
tell you definitely much about them—which may be the bet- 
ter for you, my friend.” 

“The better for me?” the Englishman repeated, a little 
perplexed. “‘How ‘better’?”’ 

“Because where you have no restraining information you 
can indulge your fancy. Yonder, for instance—that fat. 
black-bearded man by the pergola. Why does he wear thick 
white gloves in the warm sunshine? Since I can’t tell you 
anything about him, you are at liberty to imagine any past 
for him you like. Obviously, that black-bearded man is a 
sleeked-up scoundrel who made himself wickedly rich out of 
Arab slave raids with Tippoo Tib thirty years ago, and it is 
the simplest thing in the world to see that he keeps his 
gloves on to conceal a telltale scar.” 

The invalid laughed. “I should say he wears his white 


gloves to show the rest of us how fashionable he is. But how 
about that sort of thing?’’ A movement of his head directed 
Rennie’s attention toward two dapper young men who had 
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just come into the garden and stood upon an upper terrace, 
where they paused to look about them. “I think I’ve seen 


something unpleasantly like those on the Parisian boulevards 
at nig and one could imagine a slave-raiding future as 
well as past for them.” 

The slight frown on his forehead was repeated upon the 
brow his American friend. ‘I’m afraid one could,” 
Rennie said, and his glance at the two young men showed an 


increasing disfavor. “That pair I do happen to know.”’ 
Then, as if to confirm this information, the two dapper 
young men simultaneously caught sight of him, and, re- 
moving their brightly ribboned hats of soft white cloth, 
saluted him with a quick yet solemn inclination of the body 
from the waist. 

They were thin and rather small, of pallidly swarthy com- 
plexions and shining black hair that was like jet shaped into 
waves. Each had a long and pointed nose, thin cheeks and 
noticeably glistening eyes, to which each had unnecessarily 
added the glitter of a monocle upon a black cord. The 
English invalid, still frowning, mentioned this adornment. 
“Monocles! Why in the world do they do it?” 


HE American laughed. ‘“‘That’s the fault of you Brit- 
ishers. You carried the monocle over the Continent and 
even to outflung relics of history like Raona, and the im- 
pressionable Latin peoples, at first petrified by it, afterward 
perceived its advantages as a symbol of distinction. Not 
everyone can wear a ribbon in his buttonhole; but there are 
no restrictions upon the single eyeglass. The two Bastoni 
brothers yonder took them up last year when they began to 
attend the tea dances at the Salone. That’s a species of 
casino we have here, though we wish we hadn’t.”’ 
“Ts that all they do—dance at the Salone?”’ 
“ Almost,’’ Rennie answered. ‘They come from Cabrania 
near here, and all I’ve ever heard of their doing, except 
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dancing and mixing rather nefariously in local politics, is 
selling their grandmother’s jewelry. Now and then, as a 
great favor and with great secrecy, they sell a brooch or a 
ring—‘family heirlooms’—to ladies they’ve danced with. 
They buy the jewelry in Naples, I believe; but they dance 
exquisitely.” 

“No doubt,”’ the Englishman said. ‘‘ They look as though 
they cut throats exquisitely too. You speak of them as 
Latins; but they appear to me as something rather 
Saracen.” 

“Yes, probably,’’ Rennie agreed. ‘It’s a mixed blood 
hereabouts; most of the people have a Saracen mingling by 
inheritance.” ; 

“It seems so,”’ the invalid said; and he grunted. ‘‘ Wolfish 
look it gives ’em.”’ He turned his head toward the sea. “I 
think there are other people here I’d prefer to meditate 
upon. There, for instance.”’ 

He nodded toward the railing that inclosed the garden 
and protected absent-minded strollers from walking over the 
rim of the precipice. It was a scroll of wrought iron, black 
against the distant hazily twinkling stretches of sea visible 
from where they sat; and an American girl, slowly crossing 
the garden, paused and put her small gloved hands upon the 
railing, leaning over it to look thoughtfully down upon the 
surf far below her. 

Standing so, she was a graceful figure, and the English- 
man found her charming. 

““How prettily she’s put herself in the precise center of the 
canvas!’’ he said, for by chance she stood at the end of a 
short leafy vista, and was thus, to their view, neatly framed 
in shrubberies and a low arch of vines trained overhead. 
““She’s like a lovely silhouette imagined by the artist in 
wrought iron who made the railing. The scrollwork seems to 
spring from her, carrying on her own delicacies of outline; 
and with that little green knee-long skirt fluttering against a 
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faded blue sea the color of a Leonardo background, she’s the 
most appropriate thing I could imagine for a Mediterranean 
garden on a precipice. Yet how completely she’s an Amer- 
ican, Eugene! One never mistakes your compatriots for 
anything else. She has the American profile that the most 
charming of your young ladies all contrive to obtain—espe- 
cially the straight little nose that has the piquant effect of 
turning upward without actually doing it. I suppose, alas, 
she talks through it!”’ 


” Y DEAR Charles Orbison!’’ Rennie exclaimed. ‘‘ How 

careful you British are never to miss a chance of prov- 
ing the stubbornness of your race! Early in the nineteenth 
century you got the legend established among you that we’re 
all Yankees and all talk through our noses; so youll believe 
it forever, no matter what your ears tell you. Asa matter of 
fact, the young lady yonder has studied music in Paris, she 
sings really well, and when she talks doesn’t talk through her 
nose. Neither has she been at the pains to learn how to chirp 
like a vociferous little bird in imitation of ladies in your own 
island. I’m sure Miss Orbison will forgive me.” 

“Quite,’”” Miss Orbison returned serenely. “It’s the most 
perfect description of my own manner of speech. But since 
you decline to admit that the pretty young creature yonder 
talks through her nose, I think you must have been listening 
to her.” 

“Yes, a little. She’s a Miss Ambler.” 

*“* Amber’ instead of ‘Ambler’ might have been better,”’ 
Orbison said. ‘*To give the color of the lights in her hair, I 
mean. I observe that she’s not only an American but an 
heiress as well.” 

Rennie laughed. ‘‘Of course all American girls abroad are 
heiresses! Why do you think Miss Ambler particularly one?”’ 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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THRILL OF THE ROMANTIC SHE FELT WAS NOT CAUSED 
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HEN the newspapers, 
under sensational 
headlines, carried the 


news that a young girl—six- 

teen years of age, pretty and physi- 
cally alluring—had killed her own 
mother in a Far Western city because 
the mother had opposed her staying 
out late at night in cabarets and 
dance halls, a wave of shocked horror 
swept over the country. 

Apparently unconcerned and unfeeling, the girl freely ad- 
mitted the killing after brief questioning. She had no deep- 
seated grievance against her mother, who had been not so 
much unkind as overindulgent. She had merely resented 
her mother’s nagging when she spent her nights away from 
home, dancing jazz and drinking, and in a moment of anger 
she lifted her hand to kill. Almost boastfully she admitted 
she knew most of the notorious leaders of the night life of 
the city. Her diary, discovered among her belongings, sub- 
stantiated this. Crude and illiterate, it was 
a vivid document, describing the adventures 














ORAWINGS BY L. T. HOLTON 


The Frightful Pace of Modern Jazz 


New Lures and Temptations That Menace Young Women of Today 


By JUDGE WILLIAM McAboo 


Chief Magistrate of New York City 


The first serious quarrel with her mother was because she 
stayed out late at night. Soon she stayed out all night 
every now and then. When she came home in the mornings 
there were violent scenes. She looked upon these scoldings 
as interference with her personal liberty. 

The girl was next declared incorrigible and arrested. In 
the Children’s Court she was kindly treated, but it made no 
impression on her selfish, indurated conscience. These blows 
from the legal hammer only forged the metal of her nature 
into a steel-like hardness. She was turned loose into the 
wild regions of the night clubs, because really there was no 
place else for her to go in a social way, and socially she was 
starving. Her life was spent wholly in the human jungles 
that are found in great cities. Hunted, she became a hunt- 
ress; starved, she became ravenous; outlawed, she defied the 
law; and finally, worked up by the annoyance of constant 


symbolic of the demoralization affecting modern 

youth. What was faulty in her upbringing. what 

her home lacked, what faith her parents failed to 

inculcate, what temptations dragged her to moral 
laxity, constitute a grave problem involving not only thou- 
sands born under similar conditions but many better born 
and bred than she was. The disruption of home life which 
is so manifest today, the weakened hold of religion, the de- 
bacle of ideals, are not confined to the uncultivated classes, 
but extend from the slums to Fifth Avenue. 

Whether or not it was due to the war, as many claim, 
there was notably evident in its aftermath an impatience on 
the part of the young with old-time customs and restraints. 
The new freedom gained by women has with many of the 
young been perverted to license. 

Only to a limited degree has this wave of youthful unrest 
surged into the criminal courts. For while many children 
of the so-called better classes have been vitiated in manners 
and morals, it is mainly among the poor that the hunger for 
pleasure and luxury leads to actual crime. 

What is, perhaps, most evil in the influ- 
ences affecting modern youth is the new 





of a young girl going the pace of jazz. Out- 
side of having a “‘good time,”’ she had no 
purpose in life, no interests or ambitions. 


materialism which has come into vogue—a 
cynical, negative and hopeless attitude 


a ek 





She had no ideals, no faith. 

Like many other children, some of socially 
superior conditions, the girl was raised with- 
out any religion. Her parents professed no 


EW PERSONS LIVING are better equipped than 
Judge McAdoo to present an analysis of the new 
temptations which confront the modern young-woman. 
No man in the world has had so varied and intimate ex- 


| toward life as a whole. 


Those influences 
which led many college students within 


the past year to commit suicide are akin to | 


those which impel the daughters of respect- 
able families to lives of dissipation and those 


particular creed, and she was never taught 
to say her prayers at her mother’s knee— 
how many children are today? Her mother, 
a kindly, careless, slatternly woman, was 
excessively vain about the child. The girl 
was unusually pretty and at an early age 
came to appreciate what a valuable asset 
good looks are. Physically she developed 
rapidly, but her mind remained backward. 
In the geography class at school she could 
not locate the capitals of two states, but 
before she was sixteen she could find every 
night club in the city where she lived. She 
had only a smattering knowledge of the 
multiplication tables, but came early to 
evaluate money, developing a canny in- 
stinct for bargain sales of dresses and 
fineries and for extracting gifts from men. 


Sophistication 


IKE many others, this girl’s mind cen- 
tered on dress; it became an obsession, 
and she was always a little ahead of the 
extreme fashions. When the mother heard 
the criticisms of the neighbors, “‘Oh, they’re 
only jealous,” she said, proud of the child’s 
good looks and smart dresses. The mother 
stinted herself to buy clothes for the girl, 
and when she began wearing fineries the 
family could not afford the mother wasn’t 
too pressing in her questions. 
During the short time she was at school 
the girl was popular among the boys—that 








perience in dealing both with petty wrongdoing and serious crime, 
for as chief magistrate of the greatest city in the world he yearly 
visas more than 500,000 cases, ranging from petty larceny tomurder. 

His examinations are not merely legal and technical, but are 
inspired by a profound social interest as to the causes and possible 
remedies for crime. He is especially concerned about women who 
go wrong, for he declares that in an age of jazz, with night clubs lur- 
ing from the home, with “ petting” the vogue, the present generation 
of young girls are in greater danger than their mothers and grand- 
mothers ever were. 

What are the gravest dangers against which modern youth 
should be put on guard? What are the causes of the present state 
of youthful unrest? What is the solution? In dealing with this 
problem Judge McAdoo presents an analysis of conditions as he 
knows them to be. He was born in County Donegal, Ireland, and 
came to the United States at the age of eleven. After a political 
life which included terms in the New Jersey Assembly and in 
Congress, he became, as did Roosevelt before him, Police Com- 
missioner of New York. In 1910 he became the first and only chief 
city magistrate, in charge of all the courts of New York, a position 
which he has held continuously ever since. 

Judge McAdoo is the antithesis of a hard-boiled judge who has 
become cynical through long dealing with criminals. A man of 
wide culture and warm heart, his wisdom is mellowed by deep 
human understanding, and he brings these qualities to his considera- 
tion of the evils which menace our young today. 


of the poor to wrongdoing. It is the feeling 


student suicides—that there is no purpose 
to life, that the universe is run by mechan- 
istic processes rather than by a governing 
spiritual power, that immortality is a delu- 
sion and religion an exploded superstition. 
Therefore all that is left is the gratification 
of one’s impulses, the enjoyment of pleasure 
till pleasure palls, getting a “‘kick”’ at any 
cost and securing what one wants by any 
means. To the more intellectual and sophis- 
ticated, such as those students, nothing is 
left when the stimuli of new sensations fail 
except novelties of debauchery or suicide. 


eMoral Bolshevism 


ASED on the Marxian concept that life 

is motivated by only two urges, the 
hunger to feed and to gratify sex, this 
teaching has been popularized through 
highbrow Nietzscheanism and psychoan- 
alysis, which say that if you suppress 4 
desire you will suffer from the results of 
complexes and that the only thing, e7 0, 1s 
to do what you will. It is, in fact, intel- 
lectual and moral Bolshevism. It was the 
identical formative influence, as was brought 
out in their trial, in the lives of the two 
Chicago boys, sons of millionaires, wn 
brutally killed a child, and it was the 














is, the more forward ones—and she esti- 
mated their friendship by the value of their 
gifts. She had no social life at home, which was dingy, 
repellent, inadequate, uncomfortable and lacking in many 
conveniences. In the narrow, congested street in which she 
lived she had no playgrounds. She went on no Sunday- 
school excursions to the country. She rode in no motor cars 
except those of men whom she permitted to pick her up. 
When she was sixteen years old she was as sophisticated as 
the hard-faced elderly women she met at the night clubs. 


chafing, scolding and interference with her liberty, she be- 
came a wild beast, broke through the cage and killed her 
keeper. 
At a time when many serious-minded people were begin- 
-ning to view with alarm the revolt of the younger generation 
against all authority and traditions, when “flaming youth” 
seemed to have run amuck in freedom carried to license, this 
girl’s gesture of revolt—extreme and tragic as it was—seemed 


prompting philosophy which caused the 
sixteen-year-old girl to do away with her 
mother. It is the point of view which per- 
mits young girls of cultured antecedents to go in for pro- 
miscuous amours, drinking, and often in the end an 
addiction to drugs and other excesses. Poorer girls, with n0 
spiritual code to guide them and seeing no rewards in virtue 
except privation and loneliness, take the easiest way to get 
their pleasures—rides in automobiles, parties in night clubs, 
tawdry jewelry and money. Thus they become the com- 
panions of prosperous criminals, often resorting to robbery 
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and blackmail, or, as happens in many cases, becoming as- 
sociates of bandit gangs. 

Among the less developed, uncultivated classes, religion 
has aways been the main incentive to right living. What- 
e creed, it is more powerful in its commandments 


vel 

ad estraints than any threats of legal punishment and all 
machinery of law. Purely ethical ideals may influence our 
more intellectual young who have lost faith in theological 
dogmas, but right for abstract right’s sake has no appeal to 
the backward masses. As chief magistrate of the city of New 
Yor!:, through whose courts each year pass more than a 
half :illion cases ranging from petty larceny to murder, 


Icar state from observation that most crimes on the 
part of young people are committed by those whose 
parents have failed to bring them up according to 
religious precepts or who have lost the faith of 
their forefathers. With their own allegiance to 
their religious traditions weakened, they allow 
too great laxity to the young. Their offspring 
enjoy opportunities for education and money- 
earning denied to them, and they come to look 
upon their children as prodigies. The illiterate 
toiler regards his Smart-Aleck son as his su- 
perior; the dowdy mother looks upon her 
bobbed-haired daughter as a fairy changeling. 
Proud, overindulgent, their authority weak- 
ens, and it soon becomes a case of parents 
obeying the children. 

To one who has viewed the changes which 
have taken place since the Armistice, one of 
the most outstanding manifestations, coinci- 
dent with the breakdown of religious faith and 
traditional ideals, has been this collapse of 
parental control. The immigrant parent who 
wakes to find the pride of his age arrested in a 
round-up of boy bandits has his parallel in the 
financier whose son kills a child while speeding 
his car in an intoxicated condition and the 
mother who, indulgent or neglectful, at last 
finds her petted daughter wayward and led 
astray by fast companions. 

On the whole, this collapse of parental con- 
trol and breaking away from the home is more 











unfortunate where it affects girls. Boys have I | 
traditionally sowed their wild oats, and gen- | 
erally have found their balance, settling down 





with maturity. But where girls, of more tenu- 

ous and finer fiber, break loose, it too often 
means irredeemable disaster. Today, everywhere, 

we hear young girls maintaining, in their insistence 
upon equal rights, that there is nothing a male can 
do which they cannot. Many carry this into practice— 

in overdrinking, loose behavior and general wild-oats 
sowing. Indeed, now and then we hear of a flapper Jesse 
James holding up a bank, or of a bobbed-haired highway 
woman holding up autoists. Seriously, what is of more 
grave concern than isolated cases of flapper bandits is a 
widespread debauchery of manners and morals. What 
must be considered in this claim to equal rights, when it 
comes to the relationship of the sexes, is that women are the 
potential mothers of children—the vehicles through whom 
future generations are to be perpetuated. Any widespread 
lowering of standards of continency among young women, 
any deterioration of character, mean a poisoning of the 
future race life at its source. 


Pernicious Influence 


Vi THETHER it leads a girl to demoralized habits or to an 

* Y outright life of crime, the night life of a large element 
oi the young today exercises an outstandingly pernicious in- 
fluence. That menace reaches from the cheap dance halls 
of the slums, where eight dances may be had for a dollar, 
to meretriciously de luxe speak-easies with a cover charge of 
three dollars, and whisky at ten dollars a pint. Even as 
decent working girls are enlisted into a life of crime in 
shoddy dance halls, others with fine antecedents, falling in 
Wi.) dissolute companions, have been led into lives of vice 
li: -xclusive midnight caravansaries conducted by diamonded 
and peroxided hostesses. 


In her home town in Northeastern Pennsylvania, Edna 
Milton, as I shall call her, was a wholesome, normal-minded 
girl. A little wild and unrestrained, perhaps, because of 
natively high spirits, because of lax overindulgence on the 
part of her parents. Edna was exceptionally pretty, and the 
girl had a mind. When very small she began to paint land- 
scapes. She had a true flair, and when she graduated from 
high school her parents yielded to her entreaties and sent 
her to New York to study art. Those parents were in many 
Ways exemplary—they had brought up the child in their 
creed, one of the sterner phases of evangelical religion, which 
made little impress on Edna’s blithe temperament; they had 
taught her good manners. Otherwise they petted and 
pampered her. Passionate, headstrong, the girl had never 
learned discipline. New York was the last place she should 
have been permitted to come to alone. 
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In New York, without her parents to guide her, what was 
worst in her flourished like weeds choking the flowers of an 
unkept garden. For a few months she studied in an art 
school. There she met some boys who took her to the 
bizarre and purple haunts of Greenwich Village. In ram- 
shackle rookeries she drank gin out of teacups, and was often 
unable to go to her classes the next day. She talked art with 
long-haired men, and hard-faced girls gave her Freud to 
read. She learned all about “suppressed desires”’ and com- 
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plexes, and took to heart the commandment, “‘Do what 
you will.”” She soon developed a high scorn for her moth- 
er’s out-of-date religion and the codes which taught re- 
straint. In a dive frequented by speckled eccentrics she 
met a man who claimed to be a foreign nobleman, a 
cadaverous-faced personage who gave weird parties in an 
apartment where a mummy graced the festivities. He be- 
came interested in this well-brought-up girl and took her 
about town, from midnight to dawn going from the most ex- 
pensive night clubs to the shadiest dives on the East Side and 
in negro Harlem. Edna met boys whose names figured in 
the society columns. Flattered, courted, the child lost her 
head. She began to drink to excess; her studies ceased. 

Edna had been in New York eight months when her 
father died. Left with a limited income, the mother advised 
Edna to come home. But the life of the night clubs had 
““got’’ the girl. She could not consider settling down in the 
tame life of Main Street. What money her mother managed 
to send was far from meeting her expenses. Almost every 
night one could see her in the night clubs in the Forties, 
dancing incessantly, drinking continuously. 

By the professional hostesses of certain night clubs Edna 
was introduced to more elderly men who fancied her. She 
had wit enough to realize her stock-in-trade was to be enter- 
taining. Conviviality in the places she 
frequented was impossible without stimu- 
lation. She could keep up only by drinking. 
But drinking gave her a “head” in the 
morning, internal disturbances and 
unstrung nerves. So inevitably per- 
haps, as others like her do, she drifted 
to drugs, and she found that whereas 
liquor caused her to suffer agonies, 
there were no appreciably bad after- 
effects, so long as she could get the 
drugs, from heroin or cocaine. She 
became a confirmed addict. 

When her mother, receiving no 
answer to her repeated letters, came 
to New York she was appalled at 
the wreck of the girl whom she had 
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Drink and drugs had worked quicker ravages upon Edna than 
with many others; she had ceased to eat, even ceased to 
bathe. Due to her lack of restraint, Edna’s fall was rapid. 
She became so reckless and violent that the less depraved of 
her companions dropped her. Her rages, her language, were 
shocking. Today she can find few companions who will take 
her to the more expensive night clubs where she was once 
known to shine, but you can find her in the vilest dives. 
An extreme case, perhaps, but in this example lies a 
warning to which many who believe they can dissipate with 
restraint might give heed. When it comes to drugs, sooner 
or later self-control breaks down. 
Throughout the country in recent years there has been 
a vastly alarming increase in drug addiction, notice- 
ably among young people, some of the victims 
Xe being mere boys and girls. For this, so far as 
\ I have been able to observe, prohibition can- 
i not be directly blamed. With contraband 
liquor easily obtainable, it is not deprivation 
that drives people to drugs. Rather, perhaps, 
must you seek the cause in the current mad 
craze for excitement, the desire for something 
to ‘‘buck up” when the nerves are at tension 
and a frazzled and overworked organism suc- 
cumbs to the high-keyed pace of the times. 
There is the prevalent spirit, too, of wanting 
to experience every sensation once, and the 
added zest of a ‘‘kick”’ out of what is forbid- 
den and contraband. 





Evil Exemplars 


OW do people, I am often asked, fall into 
| | the habit? I can speak from the experience 
of having dealt with thousands of drug ad- 
dicts. When a case comes before me I make it 
a point to inquire, in a human and kindly way, 
| into the reasons which brought them into the 
| slavery to narcotic drugs. With both men and 
| women, mostly young, I have found that in 
| nearly all cases it is acquired from the com- 
| panionship of confirmed addicts. 

| | A most pitiful case recently came to my at- 
tention. This girl worked in the chorus of a 
| show; and after her work, as she complained 

y to another girl, she couldn’t sleep. Her friend 
Wi at once suggested morphine. When she came 
e to me, seeking treatment, she was a physical 
wreck. Another girl was employed in a public 
dancing place. At first she could not understand why 

several others were untired, vivacious and sprightly 
after dancing all night. When her eyelids were falling one 
night one of the girls took her out into aside room. “Here, 
buck up’’—and the girl administered her first dose of heroin. 
The effect was instantaneous and exhilarating. Today the 
girl is a hopeless victim. 

Some years ago an exceptionally comely young Indian 
woman belonging to one of the Canadian tribes was brought 
to New York to appear in a theatrical production. She had 
received a good education at a religious institution. Suc- 
cessful in the show, she made a great many friends and was 
offered many engagements. Caught by the lure of the big 
city, she refused to go back home. Through her Broadway 
associates she acquired the drug habit. She was unusually 
intelligent, and her custom was to take a cure, abstain for 
some time and then relapse until she became a pronounced 
recidivist. When she came to me she was still a young and 
beautiful woman in vigorous health, and I begged her ear- 
nestly to make up her mind to save herself. Every two years 
between treatments and engagements she would go up to 
Canada and visit her people. Because of her periods of ab- 
stinence she lasted longer than most, but last winter, her 
health impaired by drugs, penniless, broken and friendless, 
she died of pneumonia on Welfare Island, one of the city’s 
charitable institutions. 

My sympathy was deeply stirred by a bright and highly 
cultured young woman related to one of the best families in 
the South. Coming to New York, she became a registered 
nurse; and the exacting nature of her duties in a pub- 
lic hospital led her to take drugs as a “‘bracer.”” We 
committed her two or three times to public hospitals 
for treatment. But in spite of my exhortations, I 
greatly doubt whether a permanent 
cure was ever effected. Another un- 
usually keen and good-looking young 
girl, whose father is a professional 
writer of note, began taking the drug 
as a stimulant during her work as a 
dancer on the stage. She became a 
confirmed addict, and despite many 
treatments has repeatedly relapsed. 

None of the women I have men- 
tioned was really wicked or depraved 
in any criminal sense. I have no 
reason to believe any of them had 




















sent away, beautiful, innocent, 
lovely, eighteen months before. 






(Continued on Page 151) 
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with pictures along its edges of one 
small person lying on the floor kick- 
ing up his heels and screaming, and another 
tormenting a cat, halts the passing mother 
for a moment and makes her consider her 
own heart-sickening perplexity when she 
faces the problem in her own home. What 
shall she do with and for this small person, 
the very heart of her heart, who has sud- 
denly set a gulf between herself and him? 
Are a smile and a whispered word enough? 
Or is she catching a first glimpse into 
depths that may grow deeper as the 
years increase? Every child makes 
some excursions into the realms of law- 
lessness. They are experiments with the new universe into 
which he finds himself born. He has to try it out a bit. 
But his fate may depend upon what is done about that 
first lying, or stealing, or ferocity, or the whisper of something 
that may distort the beauty of the small boy’s manliness or 
the little girl’s woman- 
liness into hideous sex 


| CHART like the one here reproduced, 
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By ALICE AMES WINTER 
IMustrated by Clara L. Ernst 


know what he had done to other people’s property and how he 
must pay bothin money and in personal discomfort. But Bob 
is aware that the punishment has love and reason behind it. 
It is a thing that will make him understand his own relation 
to the world of other people. Mrs. Ferron laughed to think 
that her boy and the three frightened children back in the 
Juvenile Court were in the same case. Then the tears came 
into her eyes toremember how differently the two groups were 
being dealt with—no matter how friendly and sane the judge. 


The child receives a thorough 
physical, psychological and 
psychiatric examination; the 
problems are considered; the 
results reviewed in a staff con- 
ference,and recommendations 
for treatment made. 


In a certain home for orphans, it so happened that one 
small and very enchanting boy child was so fascinating to 
the matron that she took him into her own room as if he 
were her son; and behold, he stole the bright, ticking watch 
that lay on her dressing table. Now, in a fury of indigna- 
tion, she demanded of the board of directors that he be 
removed from the home and sent to a house of correction. 
The ladies were discussing it in agitated circles when an- 
other of their number came in—the mother of six sons, 
lucky woman. “Mrs. Henry,” the president of the board 
said, “‘you have had a great deal of experience with boys; 
did any of your children ever steal?’’ ‘“‘Every one of them 
stole,”” Mrs. Henry whipped back. ‘‘But they did not keep 
on doing it.”” -As a matter of fact Mrs. Henry’s six sons have 
now grown up to be the best of good men and good citizens. 
Yes, she had a good deal of experience with boys. 

Our awareness that destiny hangs lightly poised over 
every child is, I suppose, what brings lumps into our throats 
when we see even happy children laughing and playing. 
Who knows what is going on inside them? And when we see 
dark, brooding, unhappy, hopeless children the lumps in 

the throat begin to choke. 
What makes the wheels 





madness. For the mo- 
ment this baby of hers 
seems like a half-crazy 
stranger with whom she 
can hardly set up com- 
munication. 

Justice and law and 
mercy and wisdom are 
needed every hour of 
every day. It is easy to 
the old proverb 
about bending the twig, 
but how shall one know 
how to bend the twig so 
that it will hold itself in 
the right direction? 
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RS. FERRON is 

. tremendously in- 
terested in the Juvenile 
Court, soit happened one 
day that she listened to 
the judge dealing with 
three small offenders who 
had been hauled in by 
an indignant policeman. 
They were aged eight, 
eleven and twelve. He 
had caught them in the 
act of smashing street 
lamps—the third block 
along which their free- 
booting expedition had 
extended. Destruction of 
public property! Young 
rascals! Scared! It so 
happened that Mrs. Fer- 
ron hurried home to be 
in (ime to meet her own 
children when they came 
home for lunch; and in 
her living room sat an 
lrate neighbor from 
across the way. Bob Fer- 
ron, back from the morn- 
ing’s school, had become 
fascinated by the gilded 
balls on the lightning 
rods above the Garvis 
house. Was he skillful 
enough with a stone to 
be able to hit them? He 
was. They lay in splin- 
ters. And Mrs.Garvis did 
not like it. Neither did 
Bob’s mother. Bob must 
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Early consideration of Mild Behavior Difficulties 
may prevent Serious behavior problems later 
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Staff Oo sf the Institute for Suvenile Research 
co-operates with Awents in meeting these difficulties 


of life begin to squeak 
and grind and finally go 
to smash? 


Humble Experts 


| WAS allowed to visit 
an unalluring, hospital- 
like building in an un- 
lovely part of Chicago. 
Over the doorisa weighty 
name. The fireproof halls 
and walls are austere. 
This is the best setting 
the state can afford for a 
great, warm-hearted ex- 
periment; no less brave 
an attempt than thehelp- 
ing young lives to learn 
how to adjust their course 
to steer clear of wreck— 
not control from the out- 
side, but self-regulation 
with a kindly push to set 
it going. Bleakness and 
austerity. are forgotten 
* when it comes to the men 
and women who are busy 
here. There is no smell 
of moral antiseptics. If 
these people are experts 
in the great inter-allied 
problems of how we may 
learn to live, first, with 
ourselves, and _ second, 
with others, each of them 
wr busy with his own little 
segment of the questions, 
they are the humblest- 
minded of experts. They 
seem not to be saying “I 
know more than you,” 
but rather “‘God give us 
light as we move. without 
arrogance, into that mys- 
terious dimness where 
children’s conduct and 
destiny are in the mak- 
ing.”’ ‘Research is push- 
ing the boundary lines of 
our knowledge out alittle 
farther over the vast wil- 
derness ofour ignorance,” 
said President Burton. 
Who cares for knowl- 
edge until it is warmed 











(Continued on Page 182) 
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Z3)LIERE was a glorious sweep to the 
aft) downward curve of the Fields’ stair- 
y4| case. There were freedom, beauty, 

aj space. A great tapestry hung against 
Ares} the wall. Below, Noel caught the 
wi ava) gleam of marble; above, the gleam 

waces| Of dark, paneled wood. The railing 
eal] of the staircase was padded with vel- 
vet as soft as soft. Against it anyone’s hand might 
leok white and small and lovely. Against the back- 
ground ofa house like this any girl might shine forth luminous 
and precious and lovely. There was a scent of flowers in 
the warm air. There was stillness. There was security. 

“Heavy, heavy hangs over thy head,” said a voice below 
her. “What will you take, Noel?”’ 

Noel stood still for an instant and then came serenely on 
down the staircase. Tall candelabra illuminated her pale 
little face, her red scornful mouth, the tawny hair that 
showed beneath her snuff-colored little hat. The man below 
stood still, looking up at her. 

“If we’re playing London Bridge I think I will take silver 
stockings,”’ said Noel equably. ‘Hello, Kit Field.” 

The man’s eyes went to her feet—perfect feet in perfect 
little shoes—and lingered. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“You have to pay high for silver,’’ said Noel. 
thinking of getting a job,” she added. 





rit | am 


2 Bio man’s eyes came up to hers. He was not particu- 
larly good-looking, this young Christopher Field, but he 
was distinctive. He was tall and lean and brows And his 
eyes were very blue at the moment. 

“What sort of job?’’ he asked. 

The girl shrugged. ‘‘Raking hay. Milking cows—well- 
behaved cows who don’t smoke but merely chew.” - 

“Cows?” said Field incredulously. 
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The girl laughed and came two steps nearer. His eyes 
went to her hand, white and small and lovely on the velvet 
rail, and lingered. 

“Metaphorical cows,”’ said Noel. “I’ve been, Jooking at 
Gertie’s trousseau, and it has made me rather gr¢en, There 
was one tea gown in silver ——’’ She spread out her hands, ‘ 

“Silver seems to get you,” said Field. 

“It hasn’t yet,” said Noel, “‘but it may.” 

There was a pause. They looked at each other levelly, 
steadily... 

“Let me run you home in the car,” said Field ate a mo- 
ment. 

“Thanks. I’m walking,” said Noel. 

““There’s a good deal of silver about the car,”’ said Field. 
“There’s a silver clock and a silver horn. There may be a 
silver engine. It’s an Italian car,”’ he added, looking at her. 

“‘An Italian car in our street,’’ said Noel, ‘would cause a 
riot.” 

“Where is your street?” 

““We’ve moved,” said Noel amiably. 

“You're not telling,” he said. ‘I could always find out 
from Gertie.” 

“Why bother?” said Noel. 

There was a pause. They stood looking at each aha. 

“Some day,” said Field levelly, steadily, ‘‘some man will 
take you about your white throat and choke you. Some day 
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““yYOU HAVE TO 
PAY HIGH FOR 
SILVER,’ SAID 
NOEL. ‘‘I AM 
THINKING OF 
GETTING A 

JOB”’ 


some public-spirited citizen will beat you up. I shall 
be an interested bystander. I shall throw my hat 
into the air and say ‘Huzza!’”’ 

“Poor Kit,” said the girl softly. 

“Poor Kit,” he echoed incredulously. “Poor? Look 
here. I am not in love with you. I don’t admire you. 
I don’t even like you very much.” 

“No,” said the girl amiably. ‘‘Good-by.” 

She smiled at him. She held out her hand to him. 
He looked at her hand, not touching it. 

“Well —— What am I to do with it?” he asked. 

“Cross it with silver,” said the girl. “‘Adime. A quarter. 
For car fare.” 

““But you said you were walking,”’ he said dully. 

' “Fifty cents. A dollar. Any little silver thing. C-eam 
for my coffee. Heavy, heavy hangs over my head.” 

But he pushed her hand away. Almost he struck it away. 
He pushed past her rudely up the staircase. Halfway up he 
turned to look down at her helplessly. 

“Silver,” he said. ‘Silver! You’re brazen,” he saic. 
NOE walked home through the dusk; and from the " ield 

house to the Larned apartment one traveled more than 
distance. There was a smell of vegetable soup in the apart- 
ment house vestibule. There was a smell of fish in the ‘all. 
The hall was shut in tight between chocolate-brown walls. 
The staircase was narrow, dull, utilitarian. A piano was 
thumping above. Noel stumbled over a child’s express 
wagon which had been left in a dark corner. Against the 
background of a place like this any girl would lose all luster. 
Against the background of a place like this any girl might 
grow hopeless and hard and brazen. There was restlessness 
in the air. There was impermanence. There was poverty. 

Mrs. Larned was wearing her mauve dressing gown when 


Noel came in. Mrs. Larned was figuring vague little sums on 


a coarse little pad with a stubby little pencil. 
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“Cleaning and steaming—three dollars,” said Mrs. 
Larned, narrowing her tired eyes. “The snuff-colored rose 


for the shoulder—two. My great-grandmother’s tortoise- 
shell buckle. And practically you'll be wearing a French 
model, my dear.” 

“Practically,” said Noel, throwing her hat on the bed, 
smoothing down her hair, “‘is not really.” 


“Snuff-colored satin slippers,” continued Mrs. Larned, 
biting her stubby pencil. “They charge outrageously for 
such colors. I might dye your gray ones.” 

“Or | might go out with a begging bowl and stand on the 
corner,” said Noel, brushing away at her hair. “A nice 
greasy little begging bowl,”’ she added. 

“Stockings!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Larned hopelessly, slumping 
suddenly within her mauve dressing gown. “I had for- 
gotten. They'll simply have to be silver.” 

“I might smash a window in a stocking shop,”’ said Noel, 
twirling slowly before the mirror, ‘“‘‘with the handle of a 
broom. Boom-lay-Boom!’ When the cops came to take me 
I could explain that I was invited to Gertie Field’s wedding.” 

“Tf you weren’t so beautiful,” said Mrs. Larned in hope- 
less extenuation. 

Noel made a face at the mirror—at her pale beauty, at her 
shining tawny hair, at what Mrs. Larned called, to her old 
friends, ‘‘ Noel’s pure look.” 

“T might go to work,” said Noel brutally. 


T THIS point Mrs. Larned began to cry. At this point 
Mrs. Larned always cried. Noel slammed off to the 
flat kitchen to make her mother cocoa. At this point Noel 
always slammed off to make her mother cocoa. They drank 
it together at the kitchen table, and Mrs. Larned said that 
the cocoa Noel made was just as good as the cocoa at the 
Ritz. Noel snapped her fingers and said “‘Better’’; and 
they laughed together and that was one day. 

The next day it rained. Noel dawdled about the flat, and 
Mrs. Larned dyed the gray slippers. They were not exactly 
snuff-colored when they dried. The druggist had never 
heard of snuff-color, and had substituted tobacco brown. 
But Mrs. Larned said hopefully that under electric light 
they would do just as well and that at Gertie Field’s wedding 
Noel could keep her feet under her chair. 
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“T won’t have a chair. Chairs at a wedding,’ said Noel, 
testing an iron with the tip of her finger, “are as rare as rich 
maiden aunts. I shall stand about and gush. My feet will 
ache.” 

“You never gush,” said Mrs. Larned. “‘ Your feet never 
ache.”’ 

“Even my teeth will ache at the Field wedding,” said Noel. 

There was a pause. 

“Kit Field has a new roadster,” said Mrs. Larned. 
is to be the best man.” 

“He will overdo it,’”’ said Noel, ironing. 

“‘He’s rich,” said Mrs. Larned. ‘‘He—likes you.” 

“Well, I don’t like his shoes,’’ said Noel, suddenly cross, 
ironing away. ‘They look as if they’d—trample. I don’t 
like his violence. I dread his eyes.” 

“‘T dread the first of every month,” said Mrs. Larned. 

“‘Mother,”’ said Noel, choking suddenly. “I’m good with 
kids. I could be a mother’s helper and waltz them about in 
the Park.” 

“Service?” cried Mrs. Larned, twin spots of red showing 
on her cheek bones. ‘A Larned?”’ 

“T could get a job any day with Mrs. Du Traine.”’ 

“‘A model in a clothes shop? Darling, I’d rather die.”’ 

“TIT could manicure—I could shampoo—I could sell 
flowers i 

But Mrs. Larned held up her hand. ‘Please—please,”’ 
she begged, ‘‘don’t take away from me the one beautiful, 
cherished, sheltered thing I have left in my life.’’ 

Noel, shopping through the next morning in a gusty, 
driving rain, flaunting the sodden world in a banged-down 
hat, in a shabby raincoat, in storm rubbers, wading through 
gutters, slopping into bargain basements, twirling her um- 
brella about defiantly to show the protruding rib, searched 
for the pale gleam of silver in a sea of rainbow color. 

“Silver,” said Noel patiently to a girl in a bargain base- 
ment. 

“We ain’t got any silver down here, lady,”’ said the girl. 
“We got flesh pink. We gotta lovely shade o’ nude at a 
dollar.” 

“‘Silver,”’ said Noel patiently. 

“You gotta pay high for silver,’’ said the girl laconically. 
“They’re three-fifty in the regular department upstairs.” 


“He 
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“I can’t pay high,” said Noel, “‘and I must have silver. 
What—what would you do?” 

The girl paused in her sorting and looked levelly at Noel— 
at Noel’s gray eyes, at her red, red mouth, at the short 
tawny hair that showed beneath the banged-down hat. The 
girl absorbed what Mrs. Larned called ‘‘Noel’s pure look.” 


“Well —— Why not marry?” suggested the girl. 
“T could—marry—I think,” said Noel slowly. 
“Well —— Don’t you like him?”’ asked the girl. 


“He has an Italian car,’’ said Noel, “‘but I doubt if he has 
a soul.” 

The gitl-shrugged and went on with her sorting. “Sister.” 
she said laconically, “‘get yourself a job.” 

Walking home through the rain, Noel thought back to Miss 
Enderby’s school for girls. Mrs. Larned had wanted to send 
Noel with Gertie Field to Miss Lester’s on the Avenue, but 
even as long ago as Noel’s childhood there had not been 
enough money; so Mrs. Larned had said that Miss Enderby’s 
would do. Practically you couldn’t tell an Enderby girl 
from a Lester girl. Miss Enderby’s was ‘“‘just as good.”’ 


“TRACTICALLY,” thought Noel bitterly, “is never 
really. It’s not just as good. It’s imitation. It’s sub- 
stitution. It’s flesh pink instead of silver.” 

At Miss Enderby’s Noel had learned a little Latin, a good 
deal of algebra, some English. She drew in a deep breath— 
““Whanne that April with his shoures sote Spring, 
thought Noel, standing still in surprise. Spring in the rain— 
spring in the soft air. At Miss Enderby’s one had 
learned how to dress, how to dance, to walk, to speak, to 
come into a room. Miss Enderby had not actually taught 
that a roast was something which was brought in by a 
butler, but she had assumed that it was. To the Enderby 
girls potatoes sprouted forth agreeably from silver vegetable 
dishes, people lived in large houses and were driven about in 
large cars, silver stockings were to be ordered by the sheer 
half dozens and charged. One had learned not so much to 
do as not to do. 

“Negative,” thought Noel flatly; “when in order to get 
along at all one must be positive. I can’t mend umbrellas. 





(Continued on Page 188) 
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Ps tits N NOVEMBER 6th, 1925, 
an pe. O Dai-Hanh-Hoang-Khai- 
Dinh, Emperor of Annam, 
‘‘mounted the dragon’s back ’’— 
or, to put it briefly, died. Seven 
AB diamonds were put in the mouth 
; of the corpse, which was washed, 
embalmed, dressed in 
state robes, placed ina 
huge red and gold lac- 
quer coffin and covered 
over with young tea 
leaves. 

Ten days later offi- 
cial mourning was in- 
augurated with the 
sacrifices of a bullock, 
a goat and a pig. A 
portrait of the late 
monarch, painted on silk, was placed on the throne. 
Paper invocations were burnt, massed lamentations rent 
the air four times daily for sixty days. Offerings were 
made to the royal manes and all hands 
were kept busy performing the elaborate 
* and endless ritual laid dbwn in the great 
Chinese Book of Rites. The royal astrolo- 
gers—without whose advice nothing is 
done in Hué court circles—consulted the 
stars as to the date of the funeral. The 
stars decided that the last three days of 
January, 1926, would be propitious; and 
as far as I was concerned they made a 
lucky throw, it being a period when I was 
malaria-free. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
Valoir and I were up betimes. Just as we 
were starting he produced a small box 
containing a gold plaque representing a 
pair of dragons, intertwined. It was an 
Annamite order, he explained, bestowed 
on him for meritorious tomb rifling. A 
fantastic bauble, but the wearing of it might entitle us to 
a certain amount of respect. What did I think? I told 
him most certainly to wear it; we needed all the respect we 
could get. Having lost the string, he fixed the thing to his 
top shirt button, just below his bow tie, and we set off. 





rHERE’S NO FORETELLING 


WE 


cAnnam Makes Merry 


LL Annam was in Hué, dressed in its best and brightest. 
Sampans swarmed about the bridge, packed with ex- 
pectant people. Gay shrines lined the way, hung with flowers 
and paper streamers. Bunting, citron and scarlet, fluttered 
in the breeze. Route keepers in green and red held the 
crowds in check, chasing small boys out of the way, swacking 
them over their mushroom hats—chastisement that pro- 
duced a maximum of noise with a minimum of pain. A blue 
sky beamed over all, reflected clouds swam like swans on the 
River of Perfumes. 
Everything was merry and bright. It was like going to 
a fair rather than a funeral. The procession was about half 
a mile long, stretching almost from the palace to the citadel 
gates, and was the finest and most fantastic circus parade 





PLODDED AHEAD 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 
Sketches by the Author 


I ever did see, the efforts of Barnum & Bailey, Schumann or 
the exalted Sanger not excepted. 

At the head of the column were two elephants hung with 
tassels and embroidered cloths and topped with crimson 
howdahs and yellow umbrellas. Never have I seen animals 
so unutterably bored. They lolled against each other— 
hind legs crossed, eyes closed—and slumbered. But for an 
occasional twitch of an ear or tail they might have been 
dead. Their boredom was understandable when you came 
to think of it. An elephant is a long-lived beast. No ele- 
phant gets his photograph in the papers on reaching the 
century; it is far too common an occurrence. These two 
were full-grown—elderly even. It is possible that they 
featured at the obsequies of Thieu-Tri, and there have been 
innumerable royal funerals since. At one 
period kings weren’t stopping on the 
throne of Annam long enough to get the 
cushions warm. What was a very novel 
and splendid exhibition to me was stale 
stuff to these beasts. 

“All very fine for you, mister,” they 
might have said. “First time, and all 
that. Can drop out and buy yourself a 
drink any time you like. All very well for 
you, Henry, in a featherweight gent’s 
suiting; but what about us, tight-laced 
front and back, with about a ton of pas- 
sengers, brollies, flags and furniture up 
top? Three mortal days of it too! 
O-oo-ah! We yawn.” 

I can see the point; nevertheless I 
think they might have pulled themselves 
together and displayed a little more of 
the proper funeral spirit. 

Behind the slumbering elephants were 
royal lancers dressed in scarlet tunics 
laced with yellow, bestriding ponies 
so small they had difficulty in keep- 
ing their spurs from hitching in the 
ground and pulling them off back- 
ward. 

Next came the palace musicians 
with their curious instruments, and 
a Cinderella coach of vermilion 
lacquer scrawled over with golden 
clouds and dragons and drawn bya 
team of tiny white ponies—it might 
have come out of the Fairy God- 
mother’s pumpkin on the stage at 
Drury Lane. At this point a native 
constable barred the way. Valoir 
remonstrated with him. 

“Do you behold this?” said he, 
pointing to his chest. ‘‘This is the 
order of the second degree of the 
Great Pink Poo-poo”—or some- 
thing of the sort. “I’ll have you 
know it ranks me as a mandarin. 
Observe!” 





THE OUTRAGED ANCESTORS 


The policeman and I both studied Valoir’s chest but ob- 
served nothing save a barren button thread. 

“Tt’s gone,”’ said I. ‘‘ You’ve dropped it.”’ 

“Gone! Dropped it! Name of ad—— Ah!” 

He clapped both hands to his thigh and retired, quite 
embarrassed, into a mandarin’s garden, limping as though 
shot through the leg. 

I followed. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“T’ve got it.” 

“Got what? Cramp?” 

“No, the order!” 

Under shelter of a magnolia bush I unbuttoned Valoir 
and retrieved the Poo-Poo. With it once more fixed in 
position, this time by my collar pin, we fared forth again, 
Valoir looking like the winning poodle at a dog show. But 
the charm worked; no one hindered us further. 


A Forest of State Umbrellas 


EHIND the mute orchestra were forests of state umbrellas 

glowing like many-colored toadstools; forests of waving 
banners and oriflammes representing the five elements 
earth, air, fire, water and metal—and the twenty-five govern- 
ing constellations, or embroidered with golden dragons and 
emblems of the sun and moon. Next was a sort of movable 
Maypole, a mast hung with streamers of all colors, carried 
by porters in apple green. Here we met with a notable and 
magnificent person, a stout elderly man dressed in a purple 
coat crawling with orange and azure dragons, a scarlet cum- 
merbund and a black and gold cap—glory somewhat marred 
by cheap cotton drawers stuffed into brown cotton socks, the 
last maintained by very visible chrome suspenders. He was 
the director of the whole procession, Valoir whispered, and 
an old friend. 

The two greeted each other heartily. The mandarin 
squatted down by the wayside and sucked at a pipe which 
a watchful servant brought him. He had been up all 
night, he said, and didn’t suppose he’d get any sleep till it 
was all over. He looked very tired and bored. A gun 
boomed out. The director adjusted his suspenders and rose 
wearily. That was a signal. They 
should be off in a minute—provided 
anybody could persuade the ele- 
phants to get a move on. 

We passed down the column. Next 
to the Maypole were some extraordi- 
nary beings, grotesques, pantomime 
ogres. They were the palace actors 
dressed to represent the “Fight 
Redoubtable Warriors.” Their faces 
were chalked and rouged and painted 
in the most ludicrous manner— 
noses reddened till they. glowed like 
ripe cherries, crescents of rouge on 
their cheeks, blue streaks under their 
eyes and across their foreheads. On 
their heads were erections of gilt 
filigree. Flags suspended on wires 
protruded from their shoulder blades. 
They were fantastically and elabor- 
ately arrayed in tarnished finery and 


(Continued on Page 233) 
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C/p ys /)- 5 ; 
She Nikings Discover America 


ke tinted fo Fan CT lome Yourna Lhe Y (Zz. z basi ) Simps ons Ke. et 


HE discovery of the North American Continent by Leif Ericson 

in the year 1000 was the crowning achievement of the Viking 
Age. In that year Leif the Lucky set forth from Norway to return 
to Greenland, which had previously been discovered and settled by 
his father, Eric the Red. Fierce winds and mountainous seas drove 
the Viking craft far from her course and finally upon an unknown 
coast. The little band of Norsemen explored the new country briefly, 


and named it Vineland because of the flora abounding there. While 
scientific opinion differs as to the exact landing place, it is generally 
agreed that Leif the Lucky touched North America at some point 
between Nova Scotia and Rhode Island. 

This is the first of six pictures dealing with great American ex- 
plorations, to be painted for the Lapirs’ Home Journat by Charles 
W. Simpson, R.C. A. Others of the series will appear in early issues. 





XI 


following Tuesday evening for her engagement 
with Rolfe. It was to give her time to make a new 
dress—a dress which, above everything else, 
should be the expression of her personality. 

In Cedar Falls the color and cut of her clothes had been 
the reflection of Aunt Abby’s nature—dark browns and 
blues as a rule, austerely cut. But for her first dinner en- 
gagement in New York, Harriet bought five yards of coral- 
colored silk and made a dress of which she had dreamed more 
than once since her arrival in the city. The bodice was tight 
and sleeveless. The skirt was full, cascading from the bodice 
in a coral waterfall and falling almost to her ankles. And 
over this skirt, adorning but not hiding it, was a covering of 
black silk lace and net—the latter from a dress which had 
been her mother’s. Silver shoes and stockings completed the 
picture; and thus appareled, and waiting for Rolfe, Harriet 
might have reminded you of one of those slight but stately 
beauties which Sargent used to paint when he was lucky. 

“Where are you going?” asked Selina, watching closely. 

“I don’t know,” said Harriet, fluttering a little inside. 
“Dinner and dance, he said, but he didn’t say where.”’ 

Rolfe appeared a few minutes later, entering the room 
with burlesque stateliness—the first man Harriet had ever 





seen in dinner jacket and watered-silk waistcoat. And still 
in burlesque stateliness he walked around Harriet. 
“You see?” he asked, bowing low to Selina. ‘Have I 


not chosen wisely once again?’’ And offering his arm to 
Harriet with courtly grace: ‘‘ Your Majesty, the r-r-r-royal 
cooch awaits!” 

Harriet loved it. The royal coach, of course, was a taxi; 
and as they rolled uptown, Rolfe drolly chatting on the way, 
Her Majesty couldn’t help marveling how far she had pro- 
gressed since coming to the city a few short months before— 
how far she had progressed just by being a modern, just by 
meeting life with joy and fearlessness. “And it’s so simple,” 
she thought. ‘‘That’s the beauty of it.’ 

They went to a famous restaurant, where Rolfe had evi- 
dently made a reservation—the head waiter taking them toa 
table on a low balcony, overlooking the dance floor. 

““Your Majesty likes it here?’’ asked Rolfe, leaning over 
with affected solicitude. 

“T love it,”’ said Harriet. 

And indeed the scene wasn’t hard to look upon, with its 
shaded lamps, and old-oak paneling, its softly gleaming dance 
floor, its flower 
boxes filled with ge- 
raniums along the 
balcony rails. 


OLFE offered 

her a cigarette, 
and for just the 
barest moment 
Harriet hesitated. 
Never before, you 
see, had this hap- 
pened in public; 
and possibly, too, 
the invisible com- 
pany had some- 
thing to do with 
her hesitation— 
that invisible com- 
pany of which 
Montross had 
warned her:‘‘ Look 
carefully in the 
shadows; you will 
always find them 
struggling there 
ae ” But 
whatever struggle 
took place in the 
shadows, it didn’t 
last long, for when 
Rolfe struck a 
match Harriet was 
waiting for him. 

“They’re a nui- 
sance, these old in- 
hibitions,’’ she 
thought. “I’m go- 
ing to be myself 
tonight, if I never 
am again.” 

But when the 
first course of the 
dinner was served 
and Rolfe drew a 
flask from his 
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Ftarriet Struts Fler Stuff 


By GEORGE WESTON 


Ilustrated by Raymond G. Sisley 







THE NEXT MORNING 
HARRIET TOOK HER 
PLACE AMONG THE 
TABLES AT WOOD- 
HILL & STEARNS’ 
ane} * 


pocket and reached for her glass, there must have been an- 
other fight among the invisible ones—a longer, sharper 
battle, this—for Harriet’s cheeks were stained with color 
when she lifted her glass, and she was thinking almost 
fiercely to herself: “‘Joy and fearlessness. Joy and 
fearlessness. Have you no courage at all?” 

And yet, thinking it over among the altars to the intelli- 
gentzia next day, Harriet could see no sufficient reason for 
those two conflicts in the shadows. As Schieffelin had stated 
in his book, Double Standards: ‘‘ The fact of the matter is 
this: There is no more reason for a double standard in smok- 
ing and drinking than there is for a double standard in 
eating and dancing. Indeed, the ladies will probably im- 
prove our conditions. The bars of the future will have 


SHE SILENTLY MOVED INTO THE SHADOW,-AND STOOD THERE ALMOST AFRAID TO BREATHE 
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verandas, and special sales of cigars and tobacco will | 
every spring and fall.” 

“It’s just because I’ve always been old-fashioned,” she 
told herself. “Imagine, though, if I’d stayed old-faslioneg 
and had missed that wonderful time I had last night!” 

And indeed, with the two exceptions noted, she hid en. 
joyed every minute of it. They had danced, and dined, ang 
danced again—Rolfe presently starting on a witty mono. 
logue which was the funniest thing she had ever j|ieard. 
Then at nine o’clock they had gone to the Palace, where one 
of his one-act plays was being produced, returning home to 
Charlton Street at a quarter past eleven. Selina was stil] 
sitting up, looking rather somber eyed in the high-backed 
chair, as though she hadn’t spent the happiest possible eve. 
ning with herself. 

“Did he say anything about going out with you again?” 
Selina had asked after Harriet had told her of the night’s 
proceedings. 

“Yes,” Harriet had proudly reported. ‘‘He made a date 
for next Tuesday, and he said I could make it every Tuesday 
till I found something better to do.”’ ; 

“Huh. Is that all he said?” 

*““No-o-o. Come to think of it, just before I left him, he 
told me to give you his love.”’ 

Selina had said nothing to that, but under cover of the 
high-backed chair she had looked in the fire with eyes which 
had seemed to reflect some of the smoldering embers on 
the hearth. 

XII 


ND so the next Tuesday, Rolfe called again for Harriet, 

and the next; and after that he began calling for her 

on Tuesdays and Fridays both—always chatting gayly to 

Selina when he saw her, always watching her with his eager 
smile. 

“IT always feel proud of Selina,”’ he said to Harriet once, 
“T have spent considerable time on her education.” 

““Was she a good pupil?” asked Harriet. 

“A splendid pupil. In fact, I can almost say she was a 
model pupil. There is one rather difficult subject, though, 
which I fear she has not yet grasped. 
dear Harriet, give her time.” 

Their evenings generally started like the first one, but at 
different restaurants—exotic places, some of them; Rolfe al- 
ways eagerly on the search for his daily thrill. Then after 
dinner they began going to shows—performances more 
exotic than the 
restaurants, deal- 
ing with themes 
which required all 
of Harriet’s fear- 
lessness not to feel 
uneasy at being 
there. And_ after 
the theater they 
generally went to 
some fantastic un- 
derground retreat 
where everybody 
talked together, 
and everybody 


held 


But give her time, 


drank together, 
and everybody 
danced toget!ier on 
a floor that wasn't 
much larger than 
Deacon Ti!ling- 
hast’s platiorm 
scales near te de- 
pot at Cedar Falls. 
“DUT I con't 

care,”’ Har- 
riet caught |:erself 
thinking one night 
as she wa ched 
them; “they ‘re ex- 
pressing the: per- 
sonalities, they 
aren’t piling up 4 
lot of repressions 
to make trouble 


later.”” Whicii was 
somewhat uneasily 
thought. . . . And 
a few minutes later 
when she saw 4 


manand a girl kiss- 
ing each other as 
they danced, she 
thought of Schief- 
felin’s phrase of 
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meeting love and life with 
gusto. ather defiantly she 
told herself, ‘“‘Well—they’re 
honest <2!) way.” 

That was the night when 
Rolfe nearly proposed. 

“T’ve been studying beauty 
these | few weeks,”’ he said 
as they walked across Wash- 
ington Square, “‘and Harriet, 
my dear, you’re the queen of 
them 2 Stop me, please, if 
you've heard this before, but 


you're the tender melody I 
simply can’t forget.” 

“Tt’s coming—it’s coming !”’ 
she breathlessly thought; and 
walked very proudly in the 
moonlight. 

“Of course you can go on 
working if you like—or you can 
stop working if it pleases you,” 
he continued, gesturing prodi- 
gally with his stick, ““but as a 
broad, general principle, what 
do you think of the idea of two 
birds with but a single nest— 
four wings that beat as one?” 


ARRIET’S heart began to 

pound —and then it skipped 
a beat. ‘‘ You mean—what do 
I think of our getting mar- 
ried?”’ she asked. 

“Practically, yes,’ he cheer- 
fully agreed, “but without the 
usual fourteen reservations, 
please, so eloquently described 
by Montross. Call it a modern 
union, if you wish. No traps, 
no handcuffs and no dotted 
lines. It’s to last as long as it’s 
mutually agreeable, and as soon 
as it ceases to be—a friendly 
fare-you-well.”’ 

Harriet sighed a little, and her eyes looked very brooding. 
“T don’t know,” she said at last. ‘‘I don’t think an awful lot 
of it—not being married.” 

Rolfe was even slightly scandalized. ‘‘But, my dear,’ he 
protested. ‘‘Surely you can’t believe in marriage! We 
agreed on that long ago—how everyone changes every few 
years, and how absurd it is to agree to love and honor a 
stranger whom we’ve never seen. Why, it’s one of the pivotal 
principles of the whole modern movement. How can Mrs. 
Jones be honest with herself when chained through life to a 
disagreeable stranger named Mr. Jones? How can she 
escape repressions? How can she express her own indi- 
viduality, and develop her own personality, or get any joy 
out of life whatever? Why, the thing’s ridiculous! I remem- 
ber how we laughed about it at the time!” 

¥ Yes, I know,” said Harriet doubtfully. ‘It seems 
ridiculous when you say it that way, but—but it doesn’t 
seem so ridiculous when—when it means me, for instance.” 

“But why preach and not practice?”’ he asked. ‘‘The 
thing I love in you most—shall I tell you what it 
is? It’s your honesty of mind, your straightfor- 
wardness of thought. Now listen. Tomorrow, 
sometime, I want you to read Schieffelin’s chapter 
on Birdlime and Rat Traps. Then dip into Mon- 
tross he has a good index. Then read what 


Schaefer and Heureux have to say about mar- 
nage. ‘They’re always worth while. And tomor- 
row night, if you feel better about it, I 

want you to come and see me. Remem- 

oh : shall stay in for you, so it doesn’t 

make 


my difference what time you come.”’ 
By ‘hat time they had reached the house 
on Carlton Street where Har- 


net ived. “Good-by,” she sud- 

den y said, holding out her hand. 
‘Good-by,” said Rolfe, and 

went whistling off 

arouiid the corner; a’ 


regu'ir dramatist, as 
will soon be seen—a 
reguiar dramatist who 
had drawn his charac- 
ters, outlined his 
there, but didn’t 
know yet how his play 
Was going to end. 


XITI 


GELINA was sitting 
up when Harriet 
let herself in—curled 
in front of the fire in 
her black silk house’ 
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*““YOUR MAJESTY, THE R-R-R-ROYAL COOCH AWAITS!”’ 


coat, her yellow hair released from its pins and pouring over 
her shoulders. 

“You're late,” 
backed chair. 

““Yes,”’ said Harriet. ‘“‘We went to Somebody’s Cellar 
after the show —somewhere not far from the Arch—and then 
we walked home from there.”’ 

Her voice was so quiet, so toneless that Selina leaned for- 
ward in her chair to have another look at her. “‘Tired?’’ she 
asked. 

‘A little,” said Harriet. 

The next question evidently took time to phrase. “ Was it 
Rolfe—who made you tired?”’ 

“NO, no,” said Harriet quickly. ‘I think—I think it was 
the walk. And then we danced a lot, you know.” 

Again her voice had diminished, but this time for another 
reason. Perhaps Selina would be able to advise her; at 
least would be able to tell her whether the ultramoderns 
really did those things—and, if so, how they generally turned 

out. As Harriet had soon discovered after 

moving to Charlton Street, Selina hadn’t 
pcs lived in the city all her life for nothing; 
and from the books on her shelves, she had 
evidently kept her eye on the modern proph- 
ets from the days of their infancy. She 
would probably know their manners and 
customs as well as the next observer. So, 
thoughtfully slipping a dressing gown over 
her shoulders, Harriet carried some papers 
to the fire and then knelt over the fender to 
see that they burned properly. 

“Oh, Selina,’”’ she began, as though she 
had just that minute thought of something. 

est. 

“These people who make fun of 
marriage—you know the ones I 
mean—Schieffelin and the rest of 
them: What do they generally 
do when they meet a girl they like 
awfully well?” 

“You mean Rolfe?”’ 
Selina quietly. 

“Well, anyone like that. Do 
they ever make a proposal of mar- 
riage which isn’t really marriage? 
Or do they only talk that way in 
their books?” 

“You might as well tell me 
about it,” said Selina. “‘Has— 
has Rolfe made you a proposal like 
that?” 

“Yes,” said Harriet, after a few 
moments’ pause. 


she said, from her corner of the high- 
















asked 





They were both silent then while the papers blazed on the 
hearth; and when Harriet turned, she found that Selina was 
holding a handkerchief in front of her face—to keep off the 
heat of the fire. 

‘“What did you tell him?”’ she asked at last. 

“T didn’t tell him anything,” said Harriet, “‘but he said 
he’d stay in for me tomorrow night.”’ 

The papers had nearly burned out, but the heat was still 
there, for Selina still held her handkerchief, screenlike, in 
front of her face. ‘‘Are you going?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said Harriet. ‘“‘Would you?” 

“Not unless I wanted him to grow tired of me.” 

“But of course I don’t want that.” 

“Then stay away!” exclaimed Selina sharply. ‘‘ And for 
heaven’s sake, leave that fire alone. You’ve nearly scorched 

1 
my face! XIV 


TS more Harriet thought of Rolfe’s proposal the next 
day, the less she liked it; and the less she liked it, the 
farther she found herself wandering from the fold of the 
intelligentzia. 

Her first reaction, after waking, for instance, was probably 
downright Victorian, if indeed it wasn’t pure Aunt Abby. 
“What does he think I am?” she indignantly asked herself. 
To which, still trying to be fair, she presently answered, 
“He thinks I’m a modern—an ultramodern.” 

Which reminded her of Rolfe’s request. ® 

** All right,’’ she nodded, slightly grim with resolution, “‘as 
soon as I get to the store this morning I’ll read them.” 

So she read them, moving thoughtfully from one altar to 
another; a sibyl in black satin consulting her own oracles— 
a vestal trying to read her destiny by the light of her own 
lamps. 

She went to Schieffelin first, starting with his chapter on 
Birdlime and Rat Traps, and then dipping in wherever she 
saw anything about marriage or love or monogamy. 

“The Greek gods set us the best example,’’ she read once. 
‘‘Whatever they loved they took. . . .” 

“Yes,”’ thought Harriet, ‘‘and where are the Greek gods 
now?” 

“Shakspere isn’t numbered among the immortals for 
nothing,” she read again. “‘It was he who wrote ‘A young 
man married is a man that’s marred.’”” 

“M-m-m,” thought Harriet darkly. 
thinks that.” 

One by one the familiar phrases of the intelligentzia met 
her eye! A Fearless Soul—Love in Chains—Virtue Born of 
Fear—To Meet Life with Gusto—To Accept the Gift of 
Love without the Fourteen Reservations. . . . 

**I don’t care,”’ she thought. ‘‘A fearless soul wouldn’t be 
afraid of getting married; and if aman really loved a girl he 


“I wonder if Rolfe 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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There is no room in this wide world too dingy to become beautiful and gay. 


Cry Lhis Recipe on Your Dingtest Room 





RG TUDY the pictures shown you here. If 
there could have been a dingier spot any- 
where than this room was at the start, I’d 
like to see it! Not only did it have wood- 
work and an ugly match-board wainscot 
painted a hideous slate gray, and brown 
and gilt paper fairly tumbling off the walls 
as though it knew it had no suitable place 
there, but the room which was finally evolved into its present 
twenty-eight-foot spaciousness was at the start 
composed of two dreary twelve-foot rooms and a 
drearier, straight and narrow hall and stairs. 
Surely, without a recipe, there could be conceived 
no inspiration here for beauty. But—just glance 
again at the gay pictures and you will see just how 
the recipe came in. 

Really it was all quite simple. And in all sorts 
of ways, I’m sure other rooms will be benefited by 
many of the suggestions which proved so efficacious 
here. The staircase and the two walls which in- 
closed it were ripped out, revealing in all its ex- 
citing possibilities a fine large room, measuring 
exactly twelve feet wide by twenty-eight feet long, 
and boasting four delightful windows, one at each 
end of the room and two on the outside long wall. 
The match-board wainscot was pieced out neatly 
where the partitions and the stairs had been, the 
wall paper disappeared entirely, and after a thor- 
ough patching and sizing of the old plastered 
walls, a pale cream water tint was allowed to work 
its gracious transformation. 

Perhaps because the slate gray of the wainscot 
and the woodwork had been so extraordinarily 
dreary, the very brightest and most decorative 
color was sought as a substitute, in order to de- 
velop the first hint of what was to come. This 
desirable gay color was found in that gorgeous 
greenish blue of Italian pottery glaze, a cross 








By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


between deep robin’s egg and jade, and so often expressively 
called crushed turquoise. This color was obtained by mixing 
a deep green and a light blue paint together, and the wainscot 
and the rest of the woodwork were painted in this hue. 

It is amazing what a stunning background this crushed 
turquoise makes for the weaving of color harmonies. And it 





is surprising how effectively it can transform even an ugly 
old match-board wainscot, never beautiful at best. While 
such a heavy color would be unsuitable for an entire wall, 
this wainscot, which had been considered one of the biggest 
problems in the room, unwittingly offered the opportunity 
for a semibackground of turquoise that was really proper 
from the architectural point of view. The floor was enameled 
a deep dust color, which through its neutrality had little 
effect on the color scheme of the room. And rugs of railia 
and straw were chosen for its covering, not only 
because they were cheaper than equally suitable 
hooked rugs but because they were effective to 
an extraordinary degree. The largest rug was of 
raffia, and measured six by twelve feet. It 
black with a jade-green border and the bod 
the rug was accented by gay squares of the pre- 
dominant room colors. At each end of the roon 
was laid an oval straw rug in peacock blue \ 
minor accents of red, orange and yellow. 

A crude old cupboard, built straight into | 
wall and running, like the doors of the roora, | 
within nine inches of the ceiling, was left as it 
and was utilized for books and magazines. ‘| 
cupboard was given a merry zest by being paint: 
Chinese vermilion on the inside of its doo’: 
Maybe some of you will be surprised at using 
Chinese red with greenish turquoise, but the 1:)- 
side of these cupboard doors, one of which w:s 
generally kept open, offered such an effective:y 
splendid contrast of color that it was determined 
to allow this cheerful orange red to be the most 
important accenting color in the room, whii'¢ 
sunny golden yellow, augmented by the use of 
black, was planned for the major contrast color. 
Curtains for the windows were made of black- 
grounded chintz gay with jade and yellow and 
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A FEW MINUTES’ 
GARDENING BE- 
CAME AN ABSORB- 
ING ADVENTURE 


when Betty, aged four, ran screaming to her 
home, and Eleanor Benson dropped the dish she 
#| was washing and ran to the front door to see 
&8} what trouble her little daughter was in now. 
There is a certain panic of fear evoked by a particular note 
in a child’s crying that every mother knows; at the back of 
her mind Eleanor felt a paralyzing conviction that this 
time it was serious—a broken arm, at least, perhaps a leg. 

But it wasn’t. It was merely mud pies. Presently the 
story began to come out. 

‘“‘She—she—she—she s-s-spanked me!”’ explained Betty 
between screams in which indignant memory and anger had 
by now secured unquestioned mastery over pain. 

‘“‘Oh, she did, did she? Who spanked you, sweetheart ?”’ 

Well, it was Mary. Mary, the nurse, over at the big 
house. As Eleanor got the details, bit by bit, she found her- 
self getting more and more furious about it. 

Beneath the very existence of the big house just across 
the way lay bitterness. It was the old Howe place, where 
Eleanor herself had been born. Her father’s people had 
built it, and owned it for three generations. Then came the 
breaking up of the never overlarge New England fortune, 
and the house had been sold to Dana Catlin, the new bank 
president. Eleanor had married a struggling young attorney 
and moved into one of the new white-brick two-family 
houses across the street. As soon as Betty was old enough 
to toddle about it seemed inevitable that she should find her 
way to the old-fashioned gardens and spacious lawn of what 
was still known, up and down the avenue, as the “‘Howe 
place.” The fact that a little girl of Betty’s age, Estelle 
Catlin, the only daughter of middle-aged banker Catlin and 
his young wife, should be playing about the place in charge 
of Nurse Mary, made its attraction for Betty all the more 
irresistible. So the two children, the daughter of the now 
rich Catlins, and the descendant of the once well-to-do 
Howes, played together from day to day under the eye of 
Nurse Mary. 





Mud Pies and a Spanking 


RADUALLY it became evident that there was a gulf 
between the two girls. Mrs. Catlin felt that her child 
was, in asense, born to the purple. Little Betty Benson, on 
the other hand, was merely the child of parents ‘‘on the way 


down,” as Catlin 
had expressed it say ae ; Scar tee ee oi eS Oe 2 P eas ss be bait oh cc yd SE 
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By 
ARTHUR H. SUTHERLAND, Pu.D. 
and 


Myron M. STEARNS 


She had her own ideas about justice, as well as Mrs. Cat- 
lin’s ideas concerning the social scale. Dirty as Estelle was, 
Nurse Mary felt that she was not really at fault. She had 
never done anything like this by herself; it was the doing 
of that common Benson child! 

Nurse Mary was quite a forceful character. She expressed 
her feelings with her hand. 

“Tf you don’t like the way your child is treated over 
here,’”’ said Mrs. Catlin coldly over the phone to Eleanor’s 
indignant remonstrances, ‘“‘don’t let her come over. Mr. 
Catlin and I are really not a bit interested in having her 






Illustrated by 
Leslie Turner 
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teach our daughter to make mud pies.”” And she hung up. 
That incident expressed and crystallized a difference in 
the training of the two girls that through following years 
brought widely different results. To see how each worked 
out, let’s follow Estelle’s life first. 

Estelle Catlin had nearly all the gifts that life can bestow. 
She had good health. Even as a four-year-old child she had 
finely chiseled, regular features, and as she grew older she 
developed into what an older generation used to call a rav- 
ing beauty. She had a contented, cheerful disposition. 
Her father was rich and her mother was clever. Estelle, it 
was evident, would be both. Mrs. Catlin was a firm be- 
liever—and quite rightly—in the nower of heredity. Her 
greatest problem with Estelle, she felt, was to protect her 
from influences that would harm or injure her, or interfere 
with her development into a refined, beautiful woman. 

Even before the mud-pie episode this policy had begun to 
have its effect on little Estelle, but that effect was not, so 
far as Mrs. Catlin or the servants to whom she at times in- 
trusted the baby’s care could see, in any way unsatisfactory. 
When she was still hardly able to toddle about, Estelle, with 
the fearlessness of babyhood and the great interest in ani- 
mals that seems ingrained in all humankind, stumped pre- 
cariously toward a collie that had strayed into the grounds. 

“‘Dog-gie!’’ she gurgled. 


Great Expectations 


UT mother and nurse were right behind. ‘‘No, no, 
Estelle!’’ was the mother’s warning. ‘‘ Don’t go near the 
strange doggie!’’ And she commanded the collie sternly, 
“Go home! Go on—go home!”’ Then to Estelle she ex- 
plained, ‘‘Estelle mustn’t go near strange doggies. Doggie 
might bite.”” Which was true. 
Little by little the interest felt by Estelle from sidewalk or 


baby carriage in all strange animals began to cool. Dogs 
were beasts that would presently disappear; if you did 
nothing about them they would do you no harm. Instead 


of becoming a participator in dog adventures, she became 
merely an observer; and, presently, a somewhat indifferent 
observer. 

Until she went to school Estelle grew and developed 
rapidly. She was quick, observant, obedient. She imitated 
readily and learned easily. At times she seemed almost 
precocious. Her father and mother each felt pleasantly sure 
that she possessed 
more than average 





the Howe home. 





intelligence — and 
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Moreover, Estelle | 
was pretty, and | 
dainty as a doll. | 
Betty was neither. 

The mud-pie in- 
cident brought 
matters to a head. 
Betty Benson was 
allowed to make 
mud pies; Estelle 
Catlin wasn’t. 
During Nurse 
Mary’s absence 


Biity led Estelle 
asiray. She in- 
itiated her into the 
de ights of cool, 


so’: mud. Estelle’s 
diss was clean 
an starchy as the 
dress of a little 
laity should be— 
a solutely immac- 
u'ate—when the 
pt party started. 
st mud pies will 
be mud pies, and 
t..ough for a while 
I stelle had a won- 
derful time, the 
Starch never had a 
chance. When 
Nurse Mary found 
them, she sized up 
the situation in a 
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that was true too. 
At school she did 
well from the very 
first, learning with 
little effort and re- 
membering per- 
fectly. Although 
in her progress 
through the grades 
her parents did 
nothing to push 
her ahead, she 
gained a couple of 
years on most of 
the other children, 
including Betty 
Benson, and so was 
able to enter high 
school when she 
was twelve. She 
was quiet, well- 
mannered, and al- 
ways— outwardly, 
at least—atten- 
tive. 

If anyone had 
suggested to her 
parents, or her 
teachers either, 
that she was half 
starved mentally, 
they would merely 
have laughed pity- 
ingly, knowing this 
could not be the 








glance. After:a 
gasp, she launched 


into drastic action. 











THEN THERE WAS THE ** BROPLE”’ CLASS. 





THIS INCLUDED BUYING SUPPLIES FROM THE GROCER 


case. Yet it was 


(Continued on 
Page 176) 
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DO THEY DISPLAY 
ANY OF THE DOUBT 
AND DISMAY THAT 
MIGHT BE YOURS? 























Piloting a Soctal (olimber 


I/ustrated by Wallace Morgan 
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sezlN THE print-regulated, press-fostered ag- 
<A e glomeration which persons who should know 
BAA) better continue to call “ New York Society,” 
4! publicity has supplanted aristocracy; print- 
ers’ ink has taken the place of blue blood 
&74| aS a qualification. The supreme ambition 
48| of ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
=I “socially elect’’ is to get their names, their 
pictures, accounts of their entertainments and possessions 
into newspapers and smart magazines as frequently as pos- 
sible. 

Editors have become the somewhat shabby successors of 
the social arbiters of former years. The person who controls 
a newspaper society page, the man or woman who chroni- 
cles social happenings for a snobbish magazine enjoys as 
much social power as Ward McAllister exercised in his most 
absolute days. Often, also, such persons employ this power 
in a fashion that must cause shades of former New York 
‘society leaders deep and abiding distress. 

It is not surprising that graft and kindred unwholesome 
matters should creep into the business of reporting society’s 
activities. When there are thousands of men and women— 
chiefly women—in New York with enormous yearnings for 
citation in print and with enormous incomes to help gratify 
this desire; when society editors, as a rule, are underpaid, 
hard-working folk, the consequences are as easy to guess as 
the answer to two plus two. The marvel is that corruption 
of this sort is not universal. , 








Moving in Soctety 


INCE I abandoned the position of social secretary to Mrs. 
Evan Larkspur for the infinitely more satisfactory and 
pleasant profession of wife, I have met several times one of 
the oldest and best of newspaper society editors. During our 
most recent chat I told him how I used to hate him. He had 
been inaccessible. He had been gruff and brief when one 
finally reached him. He had been, and still is, I imagine, the 
hardest person to cajole into printing a spurious social item; 
and most social secretaries loathed him. He laughed. 

“T have to be hard-boiled,” he said. “‘I overlook a dozen 
times a month tentative offers of pay in return for printing 
a few names. I still get Christmas presents from the socially 
ambitious, though I always return them. Persons phone me 
a score of times a week, asking my counsel concerning enter- 
tainments they are planning—with the understanding that 
I will be paid an expert’s fee. I decline. I could be much 
richer than I am, but I sleep better nights, as it is.” 

In the print-maintained fiction of patricianism that con- 
stitutes New York Society, there are gradations and de- 
grees. There is an hierarchy, even to publicity. 


Newspaper mention, brief citation in the society columns 
is a prize the socially ambitious spend uncounted millions 
yearly to achieve, and yet this is only the lowest rank in dis- 
tinction. Without this accolade one is out of Society. With 
it one is in but on the system’s lowest level, with heights of 
further grandeur tempting to further struggle and expend- 
iture. 

No climber is content merely to have her name in the 
society columns occasionally. She wants to have her picture 
printed too. This achieved, she longs to have her portrait in 
an exclusive class magazine. If her money and patience 
hold out and she accomplishes this she is gripped with a 
desire to celebrate her possessions—have her house photo- 
graphed and have the pictures of its interior and exterior 
published in one of those costly periodicals given over to the 
glorification of the American residence. Having reached this 
eminence there is still a higher one for her to scale. The 
climber can be satisfied that she has reached the ultimate 
peak, that she stands at the summit, if one of the smart 
magazines will devote an entire article to some entertainment 
of hers. Mrs. Larkspur, with my guidance, plus her native 
ability, plus an enormous outlay of money, invaded the 
lowest recognized social caste and climbed to the highest 
during the two years I was in her employ. 

Travel of the right sort has a publicity value; wherefore 
Mrs. Larkspur and the thousands of her associates travel 
persistently, obediently. No member of New York Society, 
unless the supreme security of her position permits her to be 
eccentric, dares spend more than four months of every year 
in New York. 

Were Mrs. Larkspur in a particularly expansive mood she 
might confess that she would enjoy staying in her gorgeous 
Park Avenue apartment nine months of the year and resting 
in her obtrusively elegant Berkshire farm for the remaining 
three. If one were to ask coarsely why, since this is the case, 
she rivals a comet in her continual motion, she would explain 
vaguely that it is smart to be at certain places at certain 
times of the year. That is the closest approach to truth you 
would get from Mrs. Larkspur or any of her associates. 

It is smart to be in New York from November to January; 


it is smart to spend January and February in Palm Beach or | 


California; it is smart to drift north to Aiken during March 
and go from there to the supposedly restful and curative 
havens of Hot Springs or White Sulphur Springs in April. 
Thereafter, New York Society comes back to the city for a 
week or so and then retires to Long Island, Tuxedo, the Adi- 
rondacks, Bar Harbor or the Berkshires to open its summer 
homes. 

It is smart to do this; and it is equally smart, having done 
so, having transported servants and effects, having swept 


and garnished and placed in order one’s summer residence, 
to desert it by the time summer actually arrives and hurry 
off to Europe for three months. From this overseas journey 
the fashionable return in September and go to their country 
places for six weeks or two months. By early November the 
smart people have returned to the city and opened their resi- 
dences and, between spasms of entertainment, are planning 
their travels for the next year. 

The yearly scurryings of Mrs. Larkspur and her friends 
over the United States and Europe have one primal, basic 
purpose. Mrs. Larkspur’s journeys get her name into the 
papers. New York Society is quite willing to journey two 
thousand miles for an inch of type on a society page. With 
this recognition, whatever hardships the journey affords are 
worth while. Without it the pleasantest trip is worthless. 


The California Bungalow 


te WAS the ambition of Mrs. Larkspur, during my tenure 
of office, to squeeze the ultimate drop of publicity out of 
her travels. I would write a brief announcement proclaiming 
my employer’s imminent departure for Palm Beach, or Cali- 
fornia, or the Berkshires, label it ‘For Immediate Release” 
and send it to the papers. Society editors would ignore it. 
Mrs. Larkspur would reproach me. I would then write :in- 
other, more grandiose proclamation and mail it—follow ing 
this,.if necessary, by a third and fourth. Sometimes my per- 
sistence would break through the reluctance or indifference 
of the society editor. Sometimes I would fail. Eventualiy I 
came upon an almost infallible system. 

Mrs. Larkspur was going to California. She and her |ius- 
band had rented a bungalow there for a couple of moni:is. 
To my employer this seemed a matter of immense im r- 
tance. To society editors it appeared of no conseque:ice 
whatever. 

I had done my best. I had mailed innumerable noti es. 
I had even—so great was my employer’s anxiety—taken in- 
nouncements to the newspaper offices myself and deliv ed 
them, with brief selling talks, to whatever minor and cynical 
employe of the society page it is who poses as the editor |0e- 


- fore anxious callers. And nota line of print had rewarded ‘e. 


On the morning of the day before she left, my princip“.l's 
frenzied reproaches drove me to desperation. It was vain, I 
knew, to mail further announcement that Mr. and Mrs. 
Evan Larkspur were leaving their Park Avenue residence 
for a trip to the Coast. As a last resort I used the telegraph. 
The message I sent was: 


MR. AND MRS. EVAN LARKSPUR OF 99999 PARK AVENUE 
HAVE LEFT FOR PASADENA WHERE THEY WILL OPEN 
THEIR CALIFORNIA RESIDENCE, CASA MAR Y SOL, FOR 
TWO MONTHS. 
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October, 1927 


It asn’t their residence; it was a bungalow they had 
hired. It had no name, but I christened it arbitrarily. The 
ng of the Larkspurs’ departure was brightened by the 


orl 
Be ance of the notice in three papers. One of them, evi- 
dent! dazzled by Casa Mar y Sol, had given it a separate 
head ne. Since then I have found a telegram works when 
all o.ner methods fail. There is something of importance 
and urgency in the very appearance of a telegram that awes 
and «.terests even so calloused a soul as a society editor’s. 

T!.- longing to have one’s picture in a socially sanctioned 
pub!:. ation is cherished in common by practically everyone 
.who .- in or who would be in New York society. Only twice 
in {!.c average woman’s life do society editors take any 


acti. . interest whatever in her photograph—when she makes 
her cbut and when she announces her engagement. At 


thes: times her portrait has a romantic interest and a certain 
vague news value. Thereafter, the appearance of her pic- 
ture on a society page is usually the result of scheming and 
expense, with much incidental disappointment. 


Observe, at your next opportunity, the photographs 
papers print of putative society leaders. Consider closely 
the picture of Mrs. Throckmorton Dash, ‘“‘snapped on Fifth 
Avenue,” or of Mrs. Stuyvesant Van Blank, “leaving 
Jacquot’s after lunch.”” Look at the subjects’ faces. Do 
they display any of the doubt and dismay that might be 
yours were a strange man suddenly to pop up in front of you 
and level a large camera? They do not. Furthermore, how 
did this enterprising photographer recognize the compara- 
tively obscure Mrs. Dash or Mrs. Van Blank? And finally, 
how had he known that the women in question would be on 
Fifth Avenue or leaving Jacquot’s at that precise moment? 

The truth is that Mrs. Dash and Mrs. Van Blank ex- 
pected to have their pictures taken. They had good reason 
to expect it. They had hired the photographer. They had 
paid him part of his fee in advance and had given. him pre- 
cise directions concerning the time and the place of the 
photograph. The resultant snapshots—any society snap- 
shots, for that matter—are about as impromptu as a grand- 
opera production. 

The campaign that Mrs. Larkspur and I waged to get 
her picture on the society page was at times humiliating. 
We tried direct action first. It was utterly futile. 

Thrice my employer sat for her photograph. Each time, 
besides the expensive finished productions she ordered as 
gifts for her friends, she purchased 
seventy-five prints for press circula- 
tion. And heaven knows we circu- 
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She did not return from her lunch and photograph expedi- 
tion until four, long after the decorator had grown weary 
and departed. She was in no condition to see him anyway. 

“Never,” she wheezed, by way of greeting me, “‘have I 
been so mortified!”” Then she added, social strictures for- 
gotten for an instant, ‘‘That dirty little wop! I’ll ——”’ 

Indignation choked her. I asked, fearfully, what had hap- 
pened. 

““My dear,”’ she confided tragically, ‘‘he never came. No, 
it’s not a small matter at all, my dear. I left Jacquot’s 
promptly at quarter-past two. Giovanniwasn’tthere. Twice 
I pretended I’d forgotten something and went back into the 
restaurant. When I came out the third time the doorman 
wanted to call a cab for me. I declined and walked around 
the block. Then I walked around it again. Then I waited 
in front of Jacquot’s until the doorman got quite worried 
about me. He sent for Jacquot himself and Jacquot came 
out and asked me ifI felt ill. I gave up then and came home. 
Never in my life. . Call Giovanni on the phone for 
me, right away.” 

Later she emerged from her room, somewhat pacified. 

“Giovanni,” she explained, ‘insists our appointment was 
for tomorrow. He was very sorry and he’s going to take a 
picture of me at the races, instead. He’s doing it for the same 
price because of the mistake today. So that’s all right.” 

The snapshots of Mrs. Evan Larkspur at the races were on 
my employer’s table the day Doe, the society editor, had 
promised to come for lunch and consultation. Such consul- 
tations are a not unfamiliar expedient among climbers. 
Their result depends upon the tact and liberality of the con- 
sulter and the integrity or lack thereof of the consultee. 

Mrs. Larkspur could not have been more thrilled if she 
had been going to entertain the premier of England and his 
entire cabinet. The meal she planned would have been 
worthy of royalty. Lunch was set for one o’clock. At two 
Doe had not arrived and the food my employer had or- 
dered was baking dry or withering. At three he was still 
absent and the lunch was completely ruined. At 3:30 the 
editor’s secretary telephoned to announce briefly that Mr. 
Doe regretted he had been so busy all day that his appoint- 
ment with Mrs. Larkspur had slipped his mind entirely. 

Did my employer resent this utterly callous treatment? 


Did she tell the casual-voiced secretary what she thought of 
her truant guest? Did her wrecked lunch and overthrown 
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hopes drive her into one of her violent temper fits? 


No. 
Meekly she asked the secretary to find out whether Mr. 
Doe could not lunch with her on the morrow instead. She 


did not dare show indignation or resentment. 
society editor and she needed him. 

It may have been Mr. Doe’s chagrin at having disap- 
pointed his hostess; it may have been some more material 
consideration. All I know is that his paper published, on its 
society page the following week, a picture of Mrs. Evan 
Larkspur crossing the paddock at Belmont Park. I asked no 
questions. Frequently the fewer queries a climber’s social 
secretary advances, the more respect she retains for her 
principal—and incidentally for herself. 

Not all our efforts to get Mrs. Larkspur into socially ac- 
cepted publications were so simple or so successful as those 
already recounted. Our failures were many and expensive. 
Most painful and costly was our experience with a recently 
founded social-gossip magazine which, obedient to the copy- 
book maxim, ‘‘Speak no evil of the dead,” I shall not call 
by name. 

I knew Lila Crane, society editor of the periodical, slightly. 
The salary attached to this post was $60 a week and she 
lived in an apartment I knew cost at least $175 a month. 
Until I called at her office at Mrs. Larkspur’s behest I had 
imagined vaguely that Miss Crane must have an independ- 
ent income, over and above her pay checks. My interview 
with her was at once disillusioning and enlightening. 


He was a 


The Story of a Portrait 


ILA CRANE touched the pictures of Mrs. Larkspur I 
had laid on her desk with a disparaging and highly 
manicured finger nail. 

*“My dear,” she said, ‘‘Mrs. Larkspur is simply not well 
enough known for us. If ——” 

She hesitated and I wished miserably that my principal 
had brought her own photographs. Mrs. Larkspur would 
have answered that provocative “‘if’’ with a brisk offer to 
pay for publication. 

“‘Tf,”’ Lila Crane purred, ‘‘Mrs. Larkspur wants to en- 
gage a very keen young woman to bring her along to a posi- 
tion where we can afford to notice her, I know a Miss Dade 
that does very able work of that sort. 

She looked at me with a bland, 
impassive expression. I hope my 








lated the press. We mailed them in. 
We sent them by messenger. I took 
prints myself, and left them with the 
indifferent underlings who guard 
society editors’ offices. Of the num- 
ber of prints we purchased we dis- 
tributed sixty—and not one of them 
landed. ° 

Meanwhile Mrs. Larkspur had 
actually met a society editor and 
was pursuing him. He was not one 
of the two or three unapproachables 
in his craft. It was possible, my 
employer was certain, to prevail 
upon him to aid her campaign. Men 
of his type have been known to un- 
dertake such enterprises—for a con- 
sideration. 


-A Lady in Distress 


a | RiS ALLY don’t see,’’ Mrs. Lark- 
spur told me plaintively, in re- 
sponse to a scornful comment of 
mine, ““why you speak that way 
abou! Mr. Doe. Bribery is an ugly 
wor’. my dear. He’s a society edi- 
tor ..d an expert. Why shouldn’t 





Ip him a consultation fee for ad- 
vice ‘out society? I’ve asked him 
to ch and he has accepted and 
I'll -:ve snapshots here to ask his 
adv. about.” 

Ie snapshots were my idea. I 
hac . scovered a new photographer, 
ab -k young Italian, who made a 


goo" income by taking theoretically 
mj »mptu pictures of the socially 
am: “ious against socially impres- 
Sive backgrounds. Mrs. Larkspur 
hac | made her tryst with him. Sharp 
at 2.15 on a certain afternoon she 
Was to emerge from Jacquot’s, the 
exclusive restaurant, and Giovanni 
Was to be posted on the curb to per- 
Petuate the historic event for the 
benefit of the press in general and 
Mr. Doe in particular. 
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own was as unmoved. I knew Miss 
Dade was Lila Crane’s intimate. I 
had not appreciated until now that 
they were surreptitious business 
partners as well. 

I reported our conversation to my 
employer. She sent for Miss Dade, 
an alert, businesslike young woman 
who called herself a personal pub- 
licity expert. Fora consideration she 
contracted to get Mrs. Larkspur’s 
picture into a class magazine. She 
did not mention any specific publi- 
cation. She was much too smooth 
for that. The consideration, inci- 
dentally, was $2500. I kept my em- 
ployer’s accounts, and knew. 

Six weeks later Miss Dade dropped 
Mrs. Larkspur a line announcing 
that a portrait of my employer would 
appear in the November issue of the 
periodical Lila Crane was with. It 
was as simple and as crass as that. 
Lila Crane could not be bribed, but 
her intimate friend could be paid, 
and undoubtedly they split the fee. 

I placed an order for two dozen 
copies of that issue of the magazine. 
I was present when they came and 
observed the feverish excitement 
with which Mrs. Larkspur opened 
oneof them. I also heard the amaz- 
ing noise, half whoop, half gasp, she 
gave; and saw her sit down sud- 
denly. She was speechless and could 
only point to the page, uttering half- 
strangled sounds. 

From the glossy, heavy paper, the 
visage of Mrs. Evan Larkspur looked 
up at me. Next to her portrait in the 
layout of alleged notables was a pic- 
ture of a swarthy, pop-eyed person 
in an aigrettedturban. Beneath this 
was the legend: ‘‘Mrs. Evan Lark- 
spur, vice chairman of the Park Av- 
enue Committee for the Worthington 
Hospital Campaign.” Under my 
principal’s photograph one read: 
“Rajah Jullunder Singh, recent guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert Wallins.” 











My employer had an engagement 
with an interior decorator at 3:15. 


‘““NEVER,’’ SHE WHEEZED, BY WAY 


OF GREETING ME, ‘“‘HAVE I BEEN SO MORTIFIED!”’ 





(Continued on Page 229) 
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The baby ousts 

Father from 

Father’s own 
bathroom. 


Theres No Place at Ftome 


OT for the father of a 
N child between the ages 
of oneand seven months, 
atanyrate. For, to paraphrase 


Doctor Daly’s song in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Sorcerer, 


Time was when space and I were 
well acquainted ; 
Time was when breadth and I 
walked hand in hand. 
A careless bard, by parent- 
hood untainted, 
Ay No freer scribe than I in 
all the land. 
Time was when I had room to write my rimes in, 
Time was when I had space to push my pen, 
Time was when rolled the nickels and the dimes in— 
Ah me! I was no proud young parent then! 
No proud young parent— 
No proud young parent— 
Ah me! I was no proud young parent then. 





Also Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume! Which means: 


Ah, Postumus, the years fly fast! 
Them times is past, them times is past! 


For it seems like yesterday when I could bound the coun- 
tries of Europe, and tell how to go by water from Duluth, 
Minnesota, to Queenstown, Ireland. But the so-called Great 
War made a lot of new boundaries to new countries and the 
kiddies nowadays bound Czecho-Slovakia, and it’s how many 
gallons of gasoline would you use in flying incessantly from 
St. Louis, Missouri, to Cape Town, South Africa? 


cA Much-Needed Book 


LL of which is my laconic way of saying that the changes 
in geography and other things I believed were immutable 
are as nothing compared with the changes that One and 
No 100ths infant makes in the geography of the home. He is 
a good boy, too; and quieter than I thought any child could 
be, for I was brought up on Puck illustrations, wherein a 
harried-looking man in a nightshirt was walking the floor 
with an obviously crying baby in his arms. Now, Anthony— 
yes, ma’am, that’s my baby—cries only a few minutes.a day, 
and I don’t hear that, for there are two floors to our apart- 
ment, and his quarters are downstairs. His quarters! His 
considerably more than nine-tenths. 

During the few months preceding Anthony’s arrival, my 
wife read a book called Getting Ready to be a Mother, by 
Carolyn C. Van Blarcom. It is, I may say, an excellent book, 
full of good advice and information. She read it carefully, 
over and over again, and frequently read parts of it aloud to 
me. It counseled, as something important, keeping cheerful 
and avoiding worry. Now I am more susceptible than most 
to environment, and a cheerful wife makes me cheerful to 
the point of merriment and irresponsibility. I regretted 
there weren’t five winds to throw care to. And so, when this 
child upset all my habits and knocked all my plans into a 
cocked perambulator, I was more astonished than if I had 
been prepared for such a domestic earthquake. I blame, 
and blame unreservedly, the publishers. Why have they 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
I/ustrated by Wyncie King 


commissioned nobody to write, to fill an eternally felt want, 
a book called Getting Ready to be a Father? Such a book 
would have helped us all, from—in the order named—me to 
Cain’s father. 


What a Young Father Should Know 


OR there are many things that a Young Father Ought to 
Know, things his best friend won’t tell him. 

1. He ought to know that the baby gets his bedroom. Of 
course the baby doesn’t necessarily confine himself to that 
bedroom; in the baby’s craze for imperialism he also ousts 
Father from Father’s own bathroom. When Father had his 
own bathroom he could leave his shaving brush, wet and 
lathery, on the washstand; he could wipe the razor on one of 
Our Good Towels; he could throw the bath towel on the 
floor and chuck the wash cloth, wet, anywhere at all. But 
when Father shares—and shares is the right word, even if 
the partnership is on a 95-5 basis—a bathroom with Mother, 
he has to wring out the wash cloth until it is virtually 
parched; he has to wash off the shaving brush and put it out 
of sight; he has to wipe his razor on a cloth provided for that 
purpose, no matter how hard it is to find and no matter how 
many times a week it may be hidden by the Neateners and 
Tidiers’ Union, who specialize in throwing away and burning 
Priceless Manuscripts, just because somebody tells them that 
That Desk is a Sight if anybody should come in. Where, I 
always forget to ask these Neateners, would Milton have 
been if his daughters had tidied up for him every time he 
turned his back? What would have happened to Thomas 
Gray, if once during the seven years it took him to write his 
Elegy, he had had to say, ‘‘ Where are those papers I left on 
my desk three years ago last De- 
cember?”’ And his mother: had 
said, “‘Well,;Tommy, I got tired ‘ 
of seeing them around. -They’d ay? 
been there for four years or so and q 
I didn’t think you wanted them 
any more, so I started the fire with 
them. They were all scribbled up and 
scratched out anyway and all I remem- 
ber is 

The pomp of heraldry 


The pomp power 


- bower 
cower 
dower 
flower 
hower 
scour 
tower 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power (keep it) 

And all that beauty (fill in later) e’er 
gave Da dum da dum the inevitable hour 

The roads 7 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” TQ ZS 


No, Milton and Gray, two of the three 
most erudite of the poets, never had the 


hour 





aw: 







DP = 


Neateners to contend with, having had the luck not to live 
in a New York apartment. 

And this is my message to American women, and I may as 
well put it into verse this minute, before it gets thrown away 
or something: 


Don’t tidy up your husband’s desk ; 
You never can be sure. 

For you know not if it be rot 
Or English Literature. 


Also, as I was saying, Father has to fold up his bath 
towel; he has to put the shaving cream, razor, strop and 
brush into the two square inches of space allotted to him. 

Father ought to know that one new economy of his is auto- 
matic. He can’t buy another shirt or another suit; the 
baby’s apparel and accouterments, not to speak of the nurse’s, 
occupy Father’s old closet, so Father now ‘‘shares’”’ a closet 
with Mother. This means that Father has one coat hanger, 
on which depend his evening clothes and his other suit. 
Father should know, too, that he mustn’t have too many 
shirts. He had too many once, but whén the baby took his 
room and all the bureau drawers, somebody put his shirts 
somewhere, either in one of the trunks in the storeroom or 
somewhere, and women have other things to think of than 
the whereabouts of a lot of made-to-order dress shirts. 


The Study 1s No More 


ND Father should know that he mustn’t buy a lot of books 
and clutter up the house with them because the only 
place we have for the glassware and a lot of baby’s things 
is that old bookcase and there are books enough in the house 
now that Father hasn’t read yet. Well, he tried to read 
Don Quixote and never could get through it. 

2. Father should know that nurse has to use the room 
once ridiculously called the Study. For she has to have some 
place to read, even if it’s generally the book Father is risht 
in the middle of. And in justice to all it must be said t'iat 

when Father had the Study all 

to himself he did precious litle 

studying in it and no more w ork 

than was necessary for the t«-h- 

nical juxtaposition of body »nd 

soul. When Father compl: ‘ns 

about having no place of ‘iis 

own to work in, they rat ier 

have him there, the old whi: :2r! 

In the twenty years or so tha he 

had had a room to himsel! he 

hasn’t turned out as good w ork 

as Shakspere did in any si! zle 

year. For if a man really as 

the stuff in “him, it makes no 

_dif—well, look at Charles Lamb, 
and Stevenson, and O. Henry, 

and Byron. They all rose above 

obstacles and wrote good stuff; 

and if Father’s stuff, 
written on Subway 
trains and between acts 
at the theater, is more 
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When the baby took his room somebody put his 


shirts somewhere. (Continued on Page 187) 
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€ loungest Generation 


YOUNG mother, a friend of mine, took me the other 
AYN day into her nursery and with all the pride in the 
a’, world said as she opened the door: ‘‘ Don’t you think 
we that this is an adorable room? I spent weeks get- 
* ting it ready for my baby and I have bought every- 


thing I could think of that would make the room attractive. 


[am all tired out, but I do think the room is lovely and much 
nicer than any other nursery I have ever seen.” So it was. 


) But it hac! at least a dozen things in it that the baby could not 


possibly need. It was a room that would require hours of work 
to keep clean and it had cost far more in time and effort and 
money arid strength than the mother could afford to spend. 
The mental picture of another nursery came to me. It had 
been prepared with just as much love by a young mother who 
was just as anxious that her baby should have all that was 
necessary as the first mother had been. But this mother had 
planned intelligently for her baby and not to satisfy her own 
idea of a beautiful nursery. She had very little money to spend 
and so she had asked a nurse friend of hers to make a list of 


the furniture and equipment that would be best for the baby 







This is the best type of bas- 
ket for making baby’s bed. 


and that would include everything 
essential for the best type of baby 
care. This room might not have 
been called adorable, but it was 
one of the most satisfactory and 
delightful nurseries that I have ever 
seen. For in it there was not one 
single thing that was not there to be 
used and not one single thing that 
meant added work for the mother. 

When I think of those two rooms 
I realize that the useless expendi- 
ture of money in fitting up the room 
that the baby is to live in for the greater part of his first few 
months of life is the result of a perfectly natural pride that has 
taken the wrong slant. The two most important rules of proper 
baby care are simplicity and cleanliness—and these apply to 
everything in the baby’s surroundings, as well as to every part 
of his daily routine and feeding. The best nursery for health 
and comfort is the simple one that can be kept clean; and such 
a room or such surroundings are possible for every baby. 

When the baby comes his room should be ready for him. In 
these days, when living quarters are not so large or spacious 
as they used to be, it may not be possible to give the baby a 
room b, himself. If he must share his mother’s room she must 
remember that she is the visitor and not the owner of the room. 
If there is a separate room for the baby, that is the one real 
luxury ‘hat need be planned for. It is important that the 
nursery should not look like a hospital ward with its unrelieved 
whiten: and barren atmosphere; nor, on the other hand, 
should .. be like a family bedroom with dust-catching draperies 
and tow much furniture. If there is any choice in the matter, 
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Place oilcloth over the hair 
pillow or felt mattress. 





I—The Babys Room 
By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 





MEE EEE 


it is best to have painted walls, though clean wall paper is not 
unsanitary. Light tans and grays are the most desirable wall 
colors. At the windows have muslin curtains that may be 
washed at frequent intervals. The window shades should be 
dark in color. Carpets are on the black list, and the floor 
should be wood, well oiled and waxed, or linoleum. Rugs 
should be small in size and of cotton material. 
This is the furniture and equipment that will be needed: 
A basket about twenty-seven by nineteen inches, or a crib. 
A table of plain wood about two by three feet in size and low enough 
so that the mother can reach anything on it from her chair. 
Two low chairs without arms. 
A screen to be used for protection from drafts or to hang the 
clothing on for airing. 
Two shelves on the wall for the toilet articles. 
A closet, with shelves, or a bureau to hold the baby’s clothing. 
BEDDING 


A hair or felt mattress or pillow. 

Rubber or oilcloth sheet the size of the mattress. 

Two soft pillowcases, four inches longer and four inches broader 
than the mattress. 
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The mattress in place and the 
roll laid at the foot of the bed. 


Two light and warm woolen blankets 
or one double blanket. Single blan- 
kets to be the size of the mattress. 

A roll made of a soft bath towel cov- 
ered with Canton flannel. 

Covered pail to hold soiled diapers. 

Wall thermometer. 

Hot-water bottle with flannel cover. 

Rubber apron. 

I have not included the equip- 
ment for bathing the baby or the 
utensils needed for preparing the 
milk for bottle feeding. In later 
articles in the JOURNAL I wish to 
tell you about these and their use in detail. Scales for keeping 
record of the baby’s weight are important, but only the best 
type of scales is of any value. Such a scale is fairly expensive 
and if the best and most accurate can not be bought it is better 
to take the baby to the doctor’s office or to the nearest Baby 
Health Station for the weekly weighing. How to weigh the 
baby and the importance of weight in relation to health will be 
discussed later. 

With the equipment I have mentioned, the baby’s environ- 
ment will give all that modern science demands for health. 
More is superfluous; less is not enough. But whether or not 
the baby’s room is to belong to him alone, the right placing of 
the furniture is important. The crib or the basket, placed on 
two chairs or a low table, should be on the side of the room 
away from the windows in the winter. In the summer it may 
be moved in the best place for coolness and good ventilation. 
The thermometer should be hung on the wall over the head of 


Insert the mattress and oil- 
cloth into large pillowcase. 


Slip the double blanket into another 
pillowcase, to keep it clean and smooth. 


(Continued on Page 194) 





Tuck the blankets and covering under the 
matiress and roll, placed at foot of bed. 





Lay blankets and cover over the top of the 
bed; a pillow for baby’s head is not needed. 





Lay a small quilted pad under the baby as in 
oval at top of page and lay baby in the bed. 


The bed in position with screen, and ther- 
mometer hung on the wall over head of bed. 
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(Sharacter Budgets 


budget. Whole libraries have been written on the subjects of 

household budgets, city, state and Federal government budg- 
ets, but for the individual, whether old or young, scant heed is ever 
paid to keeping books on the development of character. 

Know yourself, said the greatest ofall philosophers, yet few, ifany, 
have ever set out to make a record of their character assets and lia- 
_ bilities as they develop from week to week, from month to month 
and from year to year. 

Samuel Pepys came nearer to the actual fact of recording the evo- 
lution of his character than any literary man of any time. His diary 
is undoubtedly the frankest revelation of human weakness and its 
manifestations that has ever been written. He recorded his grossest 
errors as well as his happiest achievements. His diary was a house- 
hold budget, a budget of his business and a daily record of his sins of 
omission and commission. . ; 

Day after day he wrote down pledges and oaths to improve his 
moral conduct. He recorded:hjs extravagance and pledged himself 
to greater thrift. He recorded his 
selfishness, his avarice, his vanity, 


: OU hear very little urging from any source to keep a character 


Of course, besides being a character budget, Pepys’ Diary was 
valuable as a historical document, a reliable record of international 
strife, plagues and the immoralities of a spectacularly immoral court. 
Its greatness, however, lies in the fact that it was preéminently a 
character budget, and the most minutely honest one ever written. 
It was unique in that here was a man seeing himself with his own 
eyes clearly. He was utterly frank in his prejudices and his pre- 
dilections. He confessed, to himself at least, all his major and 
minor hypocrisies and then set them down in his imperishable pot- 
hooks. ; 

It is trite to say that character is vastly more important than ma- 
terial wealth. No intelligent human being who has lived thirty years 
will dispute that. Furthermore, it is axiomatic in the vast majority 
of cases that a better than the average character is back of every 
personally won success in life. 

So why not keep a little character budget day by day? If you 
fear that someone might find it and learn your secret sins, do as Pepys 
did—invent a shorthand or cipher of your own. His diary was not 

. deciphered and given to the world 
until long after his death. 








his outbursts of temper and their 





injury to others. He was a’passion- 
ate young man living in an age of 
grossness and excéss. The glass of 
fashion, the anointed mentor of the 
moral conduct of the time, was 
Charles II, whose kingly life was an 
uninterrupted debauch. Hence, con- 
sidering all the major and minor in- 
fluences that surrounded him, Pepys 
made great headway in the develop- 
ment of character. 


T TIMES he ate gluttonously, 
at times he drank too much, at 
times he was kind and generous to 
relatives and friends, at times he 
was ungenerous and even brutal. 
Yet he recorded each act and, mirac- 
ulous to say, did not always attempt 
to justify his lapses—wherein he 
differed from the usual diarist and 
autobiographer, whose aim almost 
invariably is to exalt his ego, to 
edify an admiring posterity or pro- 
vide his descendants with a docu- 
ment they may boast of. 
Pepys was keeping a character 
budget to enable him to know him- 





+ eee Great Journal 
Next Month 


OOTH TARKINGTON, Edith 

Wharton, Joseph C. Lincoln, Hugh 
MacNair Kahler, A. Edward Newton, 
Oliver Herford, E. V. Lucas, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Judge William McAdoo and 
Gamaliel Bradford are all in next month’s 
(November) Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
with notable contributions that should 
mark it as one of the greatest numbers 
we have ever made. 


By no means should you miss the be- 
ginning of Hugh Kahler’s fine serial, 
Scapegoat. Once you start it, we can count 
on you to carry on to the end. 


Here is a suggested simple form 
for a character budget, with only 
two columns to add up day by day: 


ACTS OF 
Maimess:... . © <* Unfairness 
Kindness. . .... Unkindness 
Politeness ..... Impoliteness 
Reliability ..... Unreliability 
MGUStrYy css Laziness 
Temperance . . . . Intemperance 


W. HOWE, the sage of Potato 

. Hill, wrote a little book called 
SUCCESS EASIER THAN FAIL- 
URE. This little book has enraged a 
great many impassioned critics, the 
sort who delude themselves with 
the theory that luck is the chief 
source of all success. 

Howe says in his little book, 
“There are millions of comfortable 
if small fortunes in the United States 
and a large per cent of them have 
been accumulated by honest, worthy 
men.” He could have gone much 
further, to the effect that there are 
millions of men and women in the 
United States who are enjoying bet- 


























ter than the average spiritual and 





self and to improve himself. He 
was a self-made man in a period 
when self-made men were ‘of the greatest rarity; he succeeded in 
advancing his welfare when the way to material success was enor- 
_.mously difficult. He lived to a mature age amid frightful plagues 
‘and epidemics, wars and rebellions, and upset thrones, and left a 
considerable estate to his heirs. Greater than that, he left a char- 
acter budget that is one of the most celebrated literary treasures 
of all times. 


_ material comforts in life because of 

: vs their honesty and worthiness. If 

any or all of them had kept a character budget they -would not only 

know. the why of their success and well-being but could prove it to 
the other fellow if they were so disposed. 

We urge you to try keeping a little character budget if only for a 
few weeks and see if it isn’t more worthwhile than cross-word puzzles 
and pat answers to unimportant queries. Should it aid you in avoid- 
ing just‘one mistake, would it not be worth all the effort? 
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Wrong With the American 

Home? are the two topics most 
seriously discussed today. Since 
there is no Federal amendment to 
be repealed or modified to improve 
the second problem, its future should not be 
sodark. Magazine after magazine has articles 
on the home, woman’s place in it, and endless 
queries and solutions as to the reason she is 
falling down on her Job—Job with a capital 
J. She is to be the eternal sweetheart; the 
mother of one, two, three or as many chil- 
dren as are desired and can be afforded; the 
house is to function smoothly, look tidy, 
bright and welcoming, an appealingly sympa- 
thetic background for the wife who is radiat- 
ing the same qualities. This is what the 
American husband has a right to expect and 
does expect, and with a little co6peration on 
his part he would seldom be disappointed. 

When do we ever hear about the man’s 
duties as home maker other than financial? 
At this, the male chorus will join in a har- 
moniously united crescendo of protest. The 
libretto of the chant deals with the daily trip 
to the office, the unending anxiety, toil and 
struggle to wrest from a hard world and 
rapacious competitors a living, and the lux- 
urious necessities the helpmate and tots de- 
mand. What more should he do? How in 
any way can any other effort be in the least 
bit comparable? 

What he should do besides is of the great- 
est importance to his own happiness, which 
becomes the firm foundation on which his 
family life rests. At the end of the day he 
wants his wife to meet him with an eager 
smile and affectionate greeting. Does he ap- 
preciate this desire sufficiently to enter his 
home with the same smile and greeting on 
his lips? If not, his wife, who, the moment 
before, may have been called upon to 
straighten out some unforeseen household an- 
noyance—a trifle, yet one of the many that 
may come up during the day—meets him at 
the open door, for a moment a bit distraite; 
perhaps with an ear still listening for the sub- 
sidence of a domestic difference, and so offers 
an impersonal cheek to the returning hus- 
band. He may have had a few business irri- 
tations late in the afternoon, and this greeting 
at once takes on the unmistakable signs of in- 
difference, coldness and lack of wifely feeling. 


Home to a Frigid Wife 


NJURED, he stalks upstairs and makes 
a moody toilet. Where’s the joy in life 
anyway ?—work all day and then home to a 
frigid wife! Dinner is begun with the griev- 
ance growing. The wife finds the conversation 


Pirie: IBITION and What’s 


one-sided and soon, under the weight of gloom, 


failing altogether. _Few human beings are 
not sensitive. Granted that all men are 
keenly sensitive, women are even more so. 
For too many centuries they have been sub- 
ject to man’s pleasure not to have had to hide 
many more heartaches than men will ever 
know. 

The Latin temperament is looked upon 
with amusement; the explosions, tears and 
unabashed public demonstrations of affection 
are considered a sign of deplorable lack of self- 
control. For example, an Italian physician of 
mature years has returned to his home for 


C for Men Only 


By ANNE ROBERTS 


lunch after a particularly wearing morning at 
the hospital. .A misunderstood order was the 
last straw. During the walk home his nerves 
become slightly more jangled by the raucous 
bleat of the auto horns and the street noises in 
general. The maid at the door receives the 
first outburst, and thanks her master. She is 
an Italian, and gazes with pride rather than 
fear at smoke rising from Vesuvius. The 
physician continues splutteringly to the bath- 
room, begins soaping his hands, and, as his 
now unrestrained nerves reach the bursting 
point, hurls the cake of soap to the floor. 
Perhaps an extraordinarily childish act, but, 
the climax reached, he is now calm and at 
peace with the world, and can enjoy his mac- 
aroni with his family—and what is equally 
important, they can enjoy theirs with him. 

How much better for the American people 
if they had a generous portion of like unre- 
serve. Then, if instead of struggling to con- 
tinue the conversation in the hope of saying 
something that would evoke a smile and 
dispel the gloom from her husband’s face— 
the while wondering and wondering and 
wondering what the trouble is—the American 
wife would burst into tears and bemoan the 
harsh expression of her lord, the chances are 
he would voice his grievance, the now trivial 
cause of the indifferent reception would be 
explained, and dessert would be enjoyed, 
eyes sparkling and happy, though cheeks 
perhaps still tear-stained. 

Some American women are gifted with an 
explosive, eruptive nature, and reap the bene- 
fits. The majority, men and women alike, are 
taught from childhood not to cry or make any 
sign of distress if they are hurt by another, 
physically or mentally. It is weak and cow- 
ardly; show the other fellow that he hasn’t 























hurt you; die before you’d ask:for mercy. So 
maturity brings a stoical manner which only 
great crises break down—a coolness at din- 


ner is not considered a great crisis. The wife: 


reasons that this evening’s coldness must be 
caused by a business irritation, unseasonable 
weather, or perhaps a slight and unmen- 
tioned headache. She feels that it is far 
better to keep silent and hope that the quiet 
and calm of the home will effect a prompt 
cure. Then perhaps something is said that 
evokes a laugh, all almost instantly becomes 
normal and genial, and the even trend of 
happy married life is resumed. Why should 


the wife stir smooth waters by in- 
quiring into the recent disturbance? 
Of course it was the weather or a 
headache, and now all is well. 

You see this was not a great 
crisis after all, and remembering the 
happy ending, as a thousand like occurrences 
come up during the following years, the wife 
is constantly more convinced that she under- 
stands her husband thoroughly. She knows 


of some big business worries he has, and at- 


tributes these moménts of silence, indiffer- 
ence, even harshness toward her, to them. 
She may yearn with all her heart for little 
marks of affection—an unsolicited caress, a 
strong arm unexpectedly about her. When 
she offers her caresses they are returned 
sweetly, sometimes ardently, but a woman 
craves to be wooed. It is the tiny things in 
life that make life sweet and are so desperately 
missed by many. What wife would not treas- 
ure a nosegay which is a surprise more highly 
than a diamond bracelet whose purchase she 
suggested? The big moments are divine, but 
often so big they seem a bit outside oneself— 
like a banner skyrocket, so swift-rushing, 
dazzling and thrillingly breath-taking, they 
are ever fresh and glowing in retrospect and 
ever eagerly anticipated. But every moment 
of every day cannot be a celebration, and 
then is when the little, little joys of life take 
their important place. 


Wives and the Budget 


HE money question is a rocky path on 

which many wives stumble and continu- 
ally bruise themselves. This has led to the be- 
lief that women are generally incompetent to 
handle large sums intelligently. 

One of the chief results of the American 
passion for efficiency has been the budget sys- 
tem installed in so many homes. It is an 
excellent idea and has doubtless been a factor 
in adding to the increased savings accounts 
piling up in all the banks. 

Frequently the only two items of the bud- 
get in which the wife has a finger are the sums 
set aside for the nourishment of the family and 
for the clothing for herself and the children. 
And how often one hears a wife say that she 
will get this or that as soon as she has saved a 
little more out ofthe household account. Why 
isn’t it reasonable to suppose that a common 
strong box, with each one having a key, might 
not work out far more satisfactorily? If the 
wife knows how the balance sheet stands from 
week to week she will have many moments of 
worry and distress during lean times; but she 
will be worried, not because she must forgo 
new clothes or a desired trip, but because she 
is fully cognizant of her husband’s troubles 
and anxieties. Understanding the situation, 
she finds that her ability to curtail expenses 
by doing without greater luxuries, and even 
by cutting down on some that are not so 
necessary as she had supposed, is a far more 
gratifying thing to do than the expansion 
program which she had previously been 
planning. 

When married life begins with this com- 
plete partnership in financial matters the 
young couples to be envied are those who 
must consider money, and not those who are 
supposedly blessed with swollen bank ac- 
counts. (Continued on Page 214) 
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pase HE tall stranger daw- 
(# oh dled over his demi-tasse. 
tah ba| Soft lights, soft laugh- 
BS Kia! ter, the soft tinkle of 
atte! silver upon fine glass— 
it was all there, and yet the stranger 
frowned. His luncheon had been 
perfect, as perfect as could be ex- 
pected only in this finest of New 
York restaurants, but still there 
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was something definitely lacking. 
He sighed and allowed his gaze to 
wander about the room. It wasa 








































small table, a table tucked unob- 
trusively in a far corner and almost 
hidden by a massive pillar, that 
caught his attention. He pushed 
his coffee cup from him abruptly 
and leaned forward in his chair. 
“‘Ah!” breathed the tall stranger. 

A hovering waiter rushed to his 
side. ‘“‘Is there anything the gen- 
tleman needs?’”’ he inquired anx- 
iously. ‘“‘Isthereanything wrong?”’ 





“No,” replied the tall one in answer to both questions, 


‘“‘nothing.’’ His eyes remained fixed upon the small and 
distant table and upon the girl who sat across it, facing him, 
her elbows on the snow white of the linen. She was looking, 
not at him nor at the slim young man seated opposite her, 
but into the mirror of a small golden pow- 
der box held lightly in her left hand. In 


good-looking, charming. My maxim for bringing up chil- 
dren is, ‘Always be careful never to cross them, and be sure 
they have plenty of fun.’ 

“‘T make a living by writing. When I work hard—that is, 
when I do not feel sluggish and dull, which is only too often— 
I feel that it is a good life and wish that all women could be 

in my shoes. It is gratifying to make a 
Stale, living and to have a glimmering hope that 





her right was an infinitesimal white puff 
which hovered, vainly seeking imperfec- 
tion. 

A glance told him that she was beautiful 
and beautifully dressed, and a glance 
brought him to a sudden decision. He 
pushed back his chair with another little 
murmur of wonder, and while the waiter 
watched, perplexed, he made his way 
across the room. Before the little table in 
the corner, and while its occupants looked 
up at him in startled surprise, he paused 
and bowed gravely. 

“T wonder,” he inquired with gentle 
courtesy, ‘‘if I may introduce myself?” 

All of which is not, as might very easily 
be supposed, the beginning of a bit of light, 
romantic fiction, It is a cold statement of 
undeniable fact, and the principals in the 
drama are readily introduced. The tall 








some day I may be rich and able to swag- 
| ger about giving fifty-dollar tips. Anyway 
} I wish more women knew the satisfaction 
of making money for themselves and their 
children, but all women are much too 
meek about their ability. It is an endear- 
ing, touching thing about them, but it is 
too bad. 

“The first lesson in writing is, I think, 
to try not to put on airs. It is a lesson 
that is hard to learn, and I haven’t learned 
it yet—not by a long shot. I shall work 
on it for ten years more, and if I have not 
learned it then I am going to run for the 
United States Senate.” 


HE Vikings Discover America is the 
first of a series of six pictures dealing 
with great American explorations which 
are to be painted for the JOURNAL by 








stranger who neglected his coffee is none 
other than J. KNOWLES HARE, the well- 
known artist, and the girl who caused the 
neglect—well, if you will turn to the cover of this magazine 
you will find her, just as Mr. Hare found her, with the golden 
powder compact, and even with the futile white puff, poised 
in what now must be eternal indecision. 

Mr. Hare will divulge no more. ‘‘The pose interested me,” 
he admits shamelessly, ‘‘and the girl.” 

We risked being coy. “‘The girl,” we suggested playfully, 
“especially?” 

The artist fixed us with a reproachful eye. ‘‘ You forget,” 
he remarked with quiet dignity, ‘“‘that there was a young 
man across the table.” 


HEN you have read The Great. Big Society Sheik by 

BRENDA UELAND in this issue you will wonder if life for 
its author has the same joy and dash as she has imparted to 
the lives of her fiction characters. It has, and she has written 
us about it with characteristic enthusiasm. 

“Born,” she begins catalogically —if we may coin a word— 
“in Minneapolis, in 1891, in a square white house on a lake. 

“My father is a lawyer and, I am sure, a good one. He has 
put seven children through college and several of them 
through professional schools and other ventures after that. 
I personally have been a great expense to him through years 
when I decided to be an artist, through years when I decided 
to be a writer, and so on and so on. 

“After college—Wells, Aurora-on-Cayuga—I worked on 
the Minneapolis Tribune at twenty-five dollars a month. 
Then the St. Paul Daily News wrested me away by giving 
me fifty dollars. Many times subsequently I have landed 
jobs on the strength of the fact that I had had newspaper 
work, but as a matter of fact my job was to paste up a list 
of meetings of the women’s ciubs throughout the Twin Cities! 

“T now live in Stamford, Connecticut, in a good neighbor- 
hood; have a five-year-old child—a girl, black-haired, 


BRENDA UELAND 


CHARLES W. SIMPSON, R. C. A. 

Mr. Simpson is an artist of note in this 
country as well as in Canada, where he 
lives. He was elected an Associate in the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts in 1914, and to a full academician’s degree 
in 1921 shortly after his return from serving overseas as one 
of the four Canadian artists sent 
to record the closing phases of 
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He was brushed away by the vague gesture of a lean hand. 
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view of any event, speed in execu. 


tion, and the developmen of a fine 


pen-and-ink technic.”’ 


It was at this period that th 


young artist decided that his |jf 
work should lie in Eastern Canada 


all about me crying fo 
treatment. I was in the 
middle of French Canada, 
where, outside of the 
cities, hardly anything 


_ Was changed from what & 
it was in the days when New York & 


was New Amsterdam and Chicago 
an untrodden prairie.”’ 

Mr. Simpson, his wife, and q 
small dog named Biff, are at present 
at their camp at Lachute, on the 
North River, where the artist js 
painting the explorer series for the 
JOURNAL. ‘The camp,” he write 


us, “‘is literally drenched in the atmosphere of romance. | 
have only to look out over this lovely river which runs down 
from the Laurentian hills, whose lakes Frederic Remington 
loved to fish and paint, and I can imagine myself back in the 
days of Columbus, Jacques Cartier, and all the long line of 


early explorers. 


Some of them doubtless used this offshoot 


of the Ottawa River to penetrate even farther north in their 
ceaseless search for the unknown.” 


HEN Dr. WILLIAM E. BARTON writes of Two Women 


Lincoln Loved he is thoroughly at home, for he is rec- Ff 


ognized as the leading authority on America’s greatest 


president. 


He has written several books on his best-loved J 


subject, is in great demand on the lecture platform, and his 


collection of Lincoln relics is world-famous. 
Doctor Barton is a prominent clergyman, the author ofa J 


In addition 


number of volumes of fiction and has been the editor of sev- 


eral magazines. 


Perhaps his proudest possession, however, 


is his son, Bruce Barton, who is known, of course, to all the 
JOURNAL Family as the author. 


N PAGE 152 you will find Beauty Blind, a poem by — 


Mrs. B. Y. WILLIAMS, and we are sure you will enjoy itas 
much as JOURNAL readers have enjoyed her verse in the past. 


“Such wonderful things,” Mrs. Williams assured us, f 
“have happened to me! 


Hamersville, Ohio. 


In the first place, I was born at 


It is a wonderful thing to be born ina F 
friendly, sleepy little village, and to spend your childhood Q 


days in an unhurried atmosphere. 


“Next wonderful thing, I was married. 


It is indeed a 


wonderful thing to have the person you love choose you 
from all his world and give you his strong hand to cling to 
all along the disconcertingly rough and appallingly smooth 
road of life. Then two children came to us. It is a most won- 





Canada’s participation in the 
Great War. He has been five 
times honored by the Canadian 
National Gallery, which selected 
his pictures to hang in the na- 
tion’s permanent collection at 
Ottawa, and he is more popu- 
larly known because of the 
paintings he has made for the 
large transcontinental trans- 
portationcompanies. Mr.Simp- 
son received his early training 
with William Brymner in the 
schools of the Art Association 
at Montreal, and at the Art 
Students’ League in New York 
City. He also studied under 
Maurice Cullen, R. C. A., the 
finest painter of snow in 
Canada—a land of snow and ice. 

At the time of the Boer War 
he served as a cub artist on the 
Montreal Star, sketching all 
sorts of things from the scene 
of the murder, marked by a 
cross, to viceregal ceremonies. 
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“The training was invaluable,” 
says Mr. Simpson, “‘in that it 
necessitated quick visualization 


DR. WILLIAM E. BARTON AND 
GRANDCHILDREN 


derful thing to have babies to 
love and to laugh with, and to 
watch grow through the years. 

‘Some day someone will write, 


‘she died,’ and that will be the f 
last wonderful chapter, complet: FF 
ing the wonderful story of my F 
life. Indeed I am quite sure that F 
death must be a truly marvelous 


adventure to afford tie grand 
climax for life’s man 


have made life wort) while. 
There have been wonderful 
books to read. I am (» have4 
book of my own in the near fu- 
ture. It may not bea w onderlil 
book, but it has been wonderful 
writing the wee pocins that 
compose it, and wonderful to 
find persons who really seem t 
care for the experiences 2% 
scenes that I have loved and 
have tried to fix on my 
canvas. 
“ Altogether, I am sure this 
is the most wonderful world | 
have ever lived in, and | likett- 


of the most spectacular point of 


ch 


“Characteristic subject 
matter,” he explains, “lay 





events. F 
In the meantime, ma:.y minot F 
wonderful things have ccurred. F 

“There have been wonderful F 
friendships that, alone, would F 
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the most popular soup 
in the world! 


All the rich tomato goodness! The 
pure, tonic tomato juices. The luscious, 
nourishing tomato meat. Strained to a 
smooth puree and blended with golden 
butter. Seasoned by French chefs famous 
for their skill. That’s Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup—every spoonful a delight to the 
appetite. 12 cents a can. 
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Pilgrimage to ‘Palestine 


By HARRY EMERSON FosDICK 


The Galilean Ministry 


IMustrated by Henry J. Soulen 
IX 


Way | Galilee, most travelers will find delight or dis- 

“ee illusionment predominant, I cannot guess. 

24! There is occasion for both. We saw the sea 

: first from the top of Tabor, lying emerald 

green and beautiful among its hills, ten miles away. The 

charm and sorcery of its distant loveliness, with none of 

the disillusionment of a nearer view, first captivated us 
and, like Whittier, we still in memory 





pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee! 


As everywhere in Palestine, however, when one comes 
close to sacred places, so often barren, soiled, common and 
poor, the visitor must adjust his thought to what he sees 
as he draws near Galilee. If Jesus mourned over the coming 
woes of populous and prosperous cities like Capernaum and 
Chorazin, how grieved would he feel now if he should come 
again over the hills from Nazareth to the lake that was the 
center of his ministry! 
Still it is lovely in its 
setting. It lies 682 feet 
below sea level, and the 
hills rise from its shores 
on every side except 
where Jordan enters 
from the north and 
flows out toward the 
south. Some thirteen 
miles long and at its 
widest about seven 
miles broad, it presents 
an enchanting picture. 
From the crest of the 
heights that fall 
sharply away into its 
deep depression, its 
restless sparkle of 
waters, its well- 
meadowed shores, and its en- 
compassing hills afford an 
arresting and rememberable 
view and would do so even if no 
associations clustered there. 

Jesus must often have paused upon 
these hills and brooded over the scene 
beneath, but what he saw was very differ- 
ent from the view today. Here in the Master’s time ran 
trunk roads, with busy traffic passing to and fro and tax- 
gatherers sitting at the customhouses to collect the tolls. 
Here were cities which he could compare with Tyre, Sidon, 
Nineveh, and from which, as public attention centered on 
him, ‘‘a great multitude followed him, and they thronged 
him.”? Here were noblemen’s houses with many servants,? 
wealthy landlords whose barns must be torn down and built 
larger to receive the harvests;* not rustic sins alone, but 
those which curse cities—public prostitution,‘ jealous social 
distinctions,® bitter poverty close to self-indulgent wealth.® 
Here on the lake were fleets of fishing boats and on the 





















shores miles of nets to be dried and mended. Such is the. 


picture in the background of the gospels. Everywhere the 
Master moved about the lake in the midst of populous, 
opulent, cosmopolitan life where a man might gain the whole 
world and lose his soul and where at times the exacting throng 
so wearied him that he had to go apart and rest awhile.’ 


The Testimony of Josephus 


HIS picture, unconsciously drawn for us by those who 

told the story of the Master’s ministry, is confirmed by 
Josephus. Only a short generation after Jesus died he was 
military governor in Galilee. He, too, continually visited be- 
side the lake, and his picture of the land is everywhere con- 
genial with the gospels’ portraiture. How utterly incredible is 
the attempt to dissolve Jesus into amyth! Noone, I think, 
who ever visited Galilee has been tempted to surrender 


Baalbec 





Mark v, 24 2John iv, 46,51 ‘Luke xii, 18 ‘Luke vii, 37 
SLuke xiv, 8-9 © “Luke xvi, 19-20 "Mark vi, 31 


NOTE—Bible references are to the American Standard Revision, ex- 
cept when followed by the letter M, which indicates Dr. James Moffatt’s 
rendering, published by the George H. Doran Company, New York City. 
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Tiberias 


common sense to that highly sophisticated and baseless sup- 
position. It is not only true that the invention of him and 
his parables would require a genius like his own; it is also 
true that, not simply in large outlines which could be arti- 
ficially devised but in all the small, intimate, 
unconscious implications of the narrative, the 
gospels and Galilee fit each other perfectly. If 
there were any doubt of that, Josephus would 
settle the matter. The Galilee he ruled and des- 
cribed a few years after Jesus died is the same 
Galilee the gospels unwittingly portray. 

In Josephus we read that there were in Gali- 
lee 240 cities and villages, the smallest of which 
numbered about 15,000 inhabitants, and while 
ancient estimates of population, largely un- 
checked by accurate statistics, are as notori- 
ously suspect as modern guesses at the number 
of people in a congregation, the statement of 
Galilee’s governor must mean at least a 
populous countryside. He himself for- 
tified nineteen places under his charge. 
Everywhere in Josephus’ descriptions 
of Galilee, as in the gospels, we hear 
of an eager, energetic people and 
a land ‘“‘never destitute of men of 
courage or of a large population.” 
About the lake the land is ‘“‘so 
fruitful that , 
all sorts of 
trees can grow 
upon it for the temper of the air 
is so well mixed 
that it agrees 
very well with 
different sorts” — 
especially wal- 
nuts, palm trees, 
fig trees, olives. 
Particularly 
lovely is that 
portion of the 
lakeside which is 
“‘watered froma 
most fertile 
fountain, which 
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the people of the country 
call Capharnaum.”’ 

In Josephus’ pages, as well as in the gospels, the lake itself 
is famous for its fish, some of them “‘different both in taste 
and appearance from those elsewhere.”” Of Galilee in general 
he assures us that “‘all of it is capable of cultivation, and it js 
every where fruitful,’’ and this fertility has issued in a highly 
organized and prosperous economic life with monopolies like 
that for selling choice Galilean oil to the merchants of 
Cesarea or to the Syrian Jews. Nor are the interests and 
attitudes of the people other than the gospels picture them. 
Here, too, they are eager to be rid of their infesting devils, 
and Josephus knows about a root of rue so powerful that “if 
it be only brought to sick persons, it quickly drives away 
those who are called demons.” In his pages we even meet the 
Pharisees who “valued themselves highly upon the exact 
skill they had in the law of their fathers, and made men be- 
lieve they were highly favored by God.”’ 


Where Jesus Manistered 


ODAY, however, this busy, wealthy life of Galilee which 
moves so restlessly through the narratives of Jesus’ minis- 

try and Josephus’ governance is altogether gone. The towns 
have vanished that the Master knew, except Tiberias; the 
trees have fallen and the hills are bare; where gardens grew 
are morasses, and the lake itself is empty of sails and the 
shores idle and untenanted. Only the outlines of unaided Na- 
ture remain to indicate the setting of the Master’s ministry. 
The lake is lovely still. Sunrise and sunset and the full moon 
on its restless waters are as Jesus saw them. These hills 
knew his prayerful vigils and the Jordan 
still pours down its flood from Hermon’s 
snows, but the civi- 

lization that once 


Wook prospered here is 
OF .2 gone. 
? 


At Bethsaida, 
with Bedouin tents to 
mark the site, at the 
country of the Gera- 
senes, with swamps 
now underneatt: its 
beetling, unpopulated 
headland, at Caper- 
naum with its tum- 
bled ruins, at Chorazin 
on its barren hill— 
everywhere one finds 
that the things which 
wereseen have proved 
temporal and on’ y the 
unseen is eterni!. 


Where the quiet-colored 
end of evening smiles 

Miles and miles 

On the solitary pas- 
tureswhereour sheep 

Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward 
through the twilight, 
stray or stop 

As they crop —— 


Of the nine cities that made 
a continuous ring of popula- 
tion round the lake when 


Lebanon Cedars 


(Continued on Page 196) 
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‘ Wring a cloth from hot water and hold it against 
, the face to thoroughly open the pores. Then 
d massage Woodbury’s Cold Cream well into the skin 
1. with an upward and outward motion, covering the 
S, face and neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice 
if how gently it penetrates into the pores and softens 
y and loosens the embedded dirt and dust particles. 
le 
t 
FINE, clear skin—glowing with ex- 
quisite freshness! Smooth... velvety... 
softly radiant. What is the secret of such 
h natural loveliness? 
A Really, the “secret” —if it is a secret— 
1S ¢ m ‘ d 7 
e can be told with three words— proper daily 
W care. Absolute cleanliness of the pores as 
well as the surface of the skin. 
y. But what 7s the care your skin needs— 
F this “proper daily care’’? 
$ 
n Creams? You have used them, of course. 
s And creams are necessary, as your facial 
_— masseuse will tell you. Soap? You have used 
is soap, too. For pure soap is an essential 
a, cleanser. But have you ever used both in 
a one treatment? Creams and soap especially 
A prepared for use with each other? 
: That is the perfect cleansing treatment. 
SI] - . . 
* \nd now for the first time—in the new 





 F omplete Woodbury Facia/—you are of- 
red two gentle creams and a mild, pure 
2 oap, especially made to be used together, 











is pF ind to give your skin exactly the care it 
h ,aane 

- .eeds. 
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From day to day you can actually 


JCC the difference —a shin exquis itely clean. J 
more lovely. .. more naturally beauty U 


C follow these three simple steps of the new (oomplete 
Woodbury FACIAL, and you, in your own home, 


can obtain results that are truly professional 





¢ t 
4 Bhs, Bree” % 
, as % 


With a clean soft cloth remove the surplus cream, 

always with an upward motion. Now, wash the 
face and neck thoroughly with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and wash out 
the soiled cream which otherwise would remain in the 
pores. Rinse thoroughly with warm water, then 
finish with a dash of cold water or a small piece of 
ice wrapped in one thickness of cloth. 


First, Woodbury’s Cold Cream that melts 
at skin temperature, reaching every pore, 
softening and loosening embedded dust and 
dirt particles. Then, Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap with its mild, creamy lather, dissolv- 
ing away the soiled cream that remains in 
the pores, preventing blackheads and en- 
larged pores. And, finally, Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream—smooth and _ greaseless— 
leaving the skin cool and refreshingly moist. 


Such a simple treatment is this new Facial! 
Just the two gentle Woodbury Creams and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. And so _thor- 
oughly effective because the creams are es- 
pecially prepared for use with the soap. Try 
this new Complete Woodbury Facia/ for one 
week. After the first treatment, you will feel 
the healthy glow of an awakened, stimulated 
skin. At the end of seven days you can 


ayend the coupon for the generous trial set 





And now the final step. With the tips of your 

fingers, apply lightly Woodbury’s Facial Cream, 
which tones the skin by supplying just the right amount 
of natural moisture without loading or clogging the 
pores. This finishing cream is greaseless and gives 
that soft, velvety texture so much desired. 


actually see the difference—a skin exqui- 
sitely clean... more lovely ... more natu- 
rally beautiful, ““A skin you love to touch.” 


Your drug store or toilet goods counter 
can supply you with the new Complete 
Woodbury Facial. Or write today for a 
trial set containing enough of the soap and 
creams for seven generous treatments. After 
the first week, use the Complete Facia/ once 
or twice a week, keeping your skin clear and 
healthy in between times with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, as directed in the booklet 
around every cake. 


Begin at once to give your skin the proper 
daily care it needs. Send now for your Seven 
Day Trial Set, enclosing 25c in stamps or 
coin. 

















Tue ANDREW JeERGENS CoMPANY 


brooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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1819 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio A 

For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the L. DES 

Seven Day Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facial, y “/ 

and your booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” y ay 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1819 Sher- f \| (am 
Sl /%@ 
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You can do it .. . and without pinching 
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UT of any kind of kitchen can 

come a cheerful, chipper room 
like this one. The recipe is simple, and 
doesn’t call for the slightest bit of 
extravagance. 

A little planning to make the most 
of your present furnishings. A few deft 
touches of color. An inexpensive floor 
of modern design. And presto! 

Take the kitchen above, for example. 
It’s filled with all the homely, prac- 
tical things you'll find in any kitchen. 
Yet they've lost their wearisome, work- 
aday look. 

How? Glance again. The walls— 
bright with color. The stove, hidden 
by gay color. The cupboard, windows, 
chairs—more color. And the floor— 
neat, colorful Dutch tiles in Armstrong’s 
Arabesq Linoleum. All spick-and-span. 
The pride and joy of any housewife. 


2 


“But my kitchen has an old 
wood floor!’ Exactly. That’s 
just the place to begin dress- 
ing up your kitchen with 
happy, cheerful colors. 

Cover the hard-to-clean 
boards with the same floor 
you see in the illustration if 
you like it—or with any of 
the other equally attractive 
designs now obtainable in 
Armstrong’s Arabesq Lino- 
leum. 

Such a new Armstrong 
Floor can be laid in less than a day. It 
lasts for years and years. It’s the easiest 
kind of floor to walk on—springy cork 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


The floor in this interesting kitchen is Armstrong’s inexpensive Arabesq Linoleum, No. 9003. 


Octob: r, 1929 


es 


~ Decorate my kitchen? Why not ? 


You work in it, dine in it, live in it. So make it gay, happy, livable. 











— My Arabesq No. 9231 with Jaspé field. 


} 


Anew Arabesq design No. 9011. 





linoleum. And it cleans jiffy-quick. 
Your budget? The cost is so little 
that even “just married” budgets can 


&{ 











Look for the 

CIRCLE A 

trade-mark on 
the burlap buck 








afford modern, up-to-date floors of 
Armstrong’s Arabesq Linoleum. See 
them at good department, furn ture, 
and linoleum stores near you. Arm- 
strong’s Arabesq Linoleum is new this 
season. It’s the newest thing in low- 
priced floors of beauty. 


“How-to-do-it” book 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our }ureau 
of Interior Decoration, has written « new 
book, “The Attractive Home—How to Plan 
Its Decoration.” Full color illustrations of 
kitchens, dining-rooms, living-rooms, suf 
porches, entrance halls, and bedrooms make 
the text story fascinating, easy to copy. Fur- 
ther services of Mrs. Brown offered free 19 
this book. Send 10c for a copy. (In Canada, 
20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Company; 
Linoleum Division, 2628 Mary Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


PLAIN-INLAID-JASPE C for every floor in the house ) ARABESQ’PRINTED 
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Lhe Bedroom of Lasting Dignity 







Sees, BEDROOM of real beauty always is a source of 
‘ ak | pride. But its beauty, to be real, to last, should 
aera | not be designed to impress acquaintances and 

we A friends; it should be the sure result, rather, of 
oBS™) following such simple fundaments as these: First, 
by planning for real comfort—comfort in the practicality of 
the furniture, in its arrangement, in the color scheme, in the 
most minute appointments. And second—but only second 
because actual rest-giving properties are always the prime 
requisites of any bedroom—comes the question of perma- 
hence of style. For there must be a certain conventionality 
In the fineness of the furniture that is worthy of being 


chosen; faddish types should be avoided, permanent style 
tendencies should be sought out. Such furniture should be 
So correct in line and finish that it never will prove tire- 
some, that it will fit into any future bedroom with the 
_ ‘ree of suitability as in the room in which it is first 
Installed 

Although the bedroom of lasting dignity always draws its 
succe-. (rom such simple fundamental principles, the choice 
of furniture that is suitable is sufficiently wide to provide 
appe«.. ior every taste, the range of price can be made inter- 
€stiny Lo any determined pocketbook. Suits may be saved 
up fo-: or odd pieces may be acquired singly, each one espe- 
cially worthwhile because of its adherence to some chosen 
teem And no matter what the wood decided on, there 

Nn Dé 


‘found a style so suitable that the mere owning of such 
Perfert pieces will give an hourly joy. 

In ‘he furnishing of this bedroom which is shown here, ma- 
hogany pieces were employed. And it will be of interest to 
knoy that only part of a suit was selected in the beginning, 
While a few odd pieces were added later to help the further- 
ing c! variety and distinction. It will be seen that the four- 
Post eds have unusual grace of line; their posts are low and 
reeded, ending in a simple urn motif. The head and foot 
boards show the reverse curve of the Duncan Phyfe style; 
and (here is a very restrained use of decoration found in un- 
obtrusive edging lines of dull jade green, a suggestion of the 
green also appearing in the reeding of the posts. The bureau 


By MITCHELL Mackay 


shows real distinction also, with its detached mirror designed 
in the spirit of the early nineteenth century, and with its 
handles showing the flavor of Hepplewhite. A dressing 
table, though this is not to be seen in the pictures, has very 
definite Duncan Phyfe characteristics, since it has reverse 























ae 
A Hepplewhite highboy in mahogany. 


curved legs, drop leaves, and a detached toilet mirror 
and dressing case set smartly on its table top. 

These pieces, inspired as they were by some original Phyfe 
furniture, represented the cream of this mahogany suit; 
and these only were bought, while the rest of the suit pieces, 
including chifforobes, chiffoniers, chairs and tables, were 
decided to be too commercial to be desired. To fill their 
place other pieces were sought. The Hepplewhite highboy in 
mahogany was selected; a bedside table with reverse curved 
legs was found; and for chairs there were chosen, first, a 
lady’s wing armchair covered in an apple-green glazed chintz, 
then a low-backed overstuffed armchair done in cretonne 
predominantly blue green, and a Hepplewhite side chair for 
the desk, with a seat upholstered in dull jade. A low bench 
was used for the dressing table. Thus it is the prerogative of 
every purchaser to eliminate the least desirable pieces from 
any suit, slowly hunting suitable substitutions which may 
add an even finer character because they have been so care- 
fully and individually chosen, and because often they can 
be more costly, since their purchase has been delayed. 

This bedroom may be used as an example of dignified 
furnishings that willlast. Not only is the furniture conserva- 
tive, of beautiful wood and finish and design, not only is 
comfort represented in the actual pieces and their simple 
placing, but comfort and stability seem to be present also in 
the color scheme, which is quietly effective and very digni- 
fied in its use of cream walls and woodwork, its plain taupe 
rug, its bedspreads of dull green and gold, the yellow- 
grounded cretonne side drapes at the windows, showing a 
predominant use of blue-green foliage and rose and orange 
flowers, the valances of dull jade-green velours, and the glass 
curtains of silk tissue in sunny yellow. 

The essentials of this bedroom may be carried out in any 
style, in any method. It’s the simplest thing to find the 
major pieces of some fine suit in the style desired, and use 
these as the inspiring beginning of a dignified bedroom. Or 
if preferred, it’s the simplest thing to pick up odd major 


(Continued on Page 157) 





‘Look 


at my daughter!” 


says the doctor 


“Raised on 


Eagle Brand!” 


OOK at her! 


Borden’s Eagle Brand has a long and 
remarkable record as a successful baby 
food. It is made of fine, fresh whole cow’s 
milk, condensed and modified with sugar. 
In digestibility it ranks next to mother’s 
milk, It is growth-promoting and bone- 
building. It contains important vitamins. 
And it is always absolutely pure, safe 


and uniform. It keeps without ice. 


Every mother should nurse her baby 
if possible. But in millions of difficult feed- 
ing cases, Eagle Brand has come to the 
rescue. As the child grows older, other 
foods—cod liver oil, orange juice, cereals, 
etc.—are gradually added to the diet, as 
Practical 
feeding information and stories of Eagle 
Brand babies will be found in the two 
free booklets offered below. Mail the 


recommended by physicians. 


coupon today! 





Tue BorpEN CoMPANY 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of “Baby's Wel- 


fare’ and “ What Other Mothers Say.” 
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Delyghte Lancaster, 

two-year-old daughter of Dr. G. 
N. Lancaster, Granbury, Texas. Never 
sick a day. Walked at nine months. Very 
active. (She looks it, doesn’t she?) ... 
“ And raised entirely,” writes her father, 
“on Eagle Brand Condensed Milk!” 


I—L. H. J.—10-27 
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(chrysanthemum, Queen of Autumn 


sunlight for putting the finishing touches 
on the work of frost. 

And now, as October drifts dreamily in, 
with blue haze and the smell of leaf fires 
and soft Indian summer, comes the re- 
ward of all the labors—and there is no 
denying that chrysanthemums mean work. 

And what of those varieties? How 
among the thousands and thousands of 
garden names is one to find one’s way? 
First one must become familiar with the 
chief family groups of the chrysanthemum. 
Bred, in all probability, from the crossing 
of two wild strains, long ago in the misty 
East, the Mums have evolved at the hands 
of gardeners now into several groups, as 
different as setters and poodles and New- 
foundlands. For ordinary amateur garden 
purposes there are the Singles, the Anem- 
ones, the Pompons, the Hairies, the In- 
curved and Reflexed, and the Japanese. 

First let the Singles make their bow. 
The small Single is a dainty little type of 
flower, resembling a wild aster, though 
never in aster colors. Far showier are the 
large Singles, each specimen bearing 
twenty to eighty flowers; these are best 
suited for pot culture, and make lovely in- 
formal cutting flowers. They are for the 
most part hardy. 

Then comes the dernier cri of Mum fash- 
ion—the Anemones type, named not from 
any resemblance to the spring flowers, 
but because of a strange likeness to the 
sea anemone. Fantastic and beautiful 
creatures these, which come in several 
types—the little Pompon Anemones, 
the big Anemones, and the very new 
Japanese Anemones that have had a 
meteoric rise to popularity. Few Anem- 
ones possess hardy constitutions, and 
warm climates or greenhouse care must 
be provided for them. 


Hardy Mums to (hoose 


N THE Singles and the Anemones the 

disk or eye or center of the flower 
is always present, showing close kinship 
to the wild, daisylike ancestors of our 
garden strains. But gardening fashion 
of centuries has bred the disk out of 
existence in most of the other types, 
such as the true Pompons. The Pom- 
pons are preéminently the hardy outdoor 
double-flowered Mums. 

Closely akin is the tribe known as Os- 
trich Plume, or Hairy—a fairly hardy type 
that when it came to America in 1888 
started the whole chrysanthemum craze. 
That these have a sort of rugged beauty is 
undeniable. As the grand spectacle in the 
bright procession comes the great, formal, 
Incurved and Reflexed type, darling of the 
Orient, pride of the florist, envy of the 
gardener in Christine’s hostile climate. 

And last, behold the gay troupe called, 
loosely enough, Japanese—a miscellane- 
ous lot that will conform to no rules save 
whimsy. Some are hardy, some are not; 
some will please one person and leave an- 
other cold. Every Mum lover is tempted 
to grow some; there result inevitably dis- 
appointments and delightful surprises. 

At the beginning Christine was bewil- 
dered by the choice of named garden 
varieties. They are almost endless, and 
Christine, being feminine, wanted the very 
newest as well as the best in Mum fashions. 
Still, conceding as far as practicable to 
Christine’s natural desire for the modish 
in Mums, I proposed a list—just an arbi- 
trary selection out of hundreds of: good 
possibilities. 

Among the Singles, Kittie Riches is a 
charming pink shade, and Helios a mar- 
velous chestnut scarlet having sometimes 
a fleck of yellow at the tips. For bright 
orange yellow nothing makes a gayer show 
than Alice Howell; Araby will give the 
pure white needed in every garden. 

As for the Pompons, those hardy, jolly 
little Mums are the soul of the Mum bed. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Wanting plenty of white, Christine made 
no mistake with White Doty. Under the 
name of Lillian Doty she found an older 
variety, bright pink in hue, that has stood 
the test of the seasons. Captain Cook, too, 
is deep rose, and a seasoned old salt is the 
captain. But just to inject a note of more 
bizarre color, Christine planted a few of 
the golden and ruddy bronze Anna L. 
Morans. 

Favorite among the more decorative, 
big-blossomed species, there is Source 
d’Or, a great, generous creature of reddish 
bronze, as stately and resplendent as any 
Mum that Christine could raise in her 
climate. 

Yet womanlike she is still wistful for 
the advantages of the Mum growers on 
the Pacific coast. They will tell you out 
there that they have a dozen climates, 
and if you don’t like one you may go next 
door to another. But to the chrysanthe- 
mum the most cordial is in those parts of 
California that lie at low altitudes and 
have very mild winters, with the chill 
autumn rains beginning not too early. 
Practically that means San Francisco 
Bay and south within smell of the sea, and 
the interior valley. Here the magnificent 
big double chrysanthemums that are 
pampered greenhouse beauties with us 
live out-of-doors as perennials, and people 

















take cuttings of the branches and root 
them in sand as an easy way of increasing 
what seems to the Easterner the most diffi- 
cult of all flowers to propagate. Here, 
too, they almost require irrigation. A 
common practice is to make the bed three 
feet wide and as long as desired, and to 
pile a low ridge of soil all around it. Then 
in the dry season the bed can be easily 
flooded, and the water will not all drain 
off. Where in the East we pick a site with 
all possible sun, many Californians find 
that with Old Sol working for them so 
lustily, thin shade is necessary. The regal 
Mums are set out in the three-foot strip 
in a double row, a foot being allowed be- 
tween each of the plants. Stakes or quad- 
rangles of wires are used for support. And 
where the Eastern gardener strives to 
make his soil light and easily drained, the 
Californian spreads a thick mulch of rotted 
manure on his beds in summer to conserve 
moisture. The aim, of course, is the pro- 
duction of those marvelous single terminal 
heads, and to this end every side shoot 
and lateral bud is ruthlessly removed. 
Some of the favorite varieties out on 
the Coast are the rich garnet Julie Lagra- 
vere, the lovely pink Pacific Supreme, 
and the pink Mum with orange center 
that they call Bright Eyes; nor must we 
forget Dorothy Gish, very pure and white, 
and one of the daintiest Mums in the 
world. These are just a few of the favor- 
ites. There are really no Mums that the 
Golden State cannot produce, and the 
amateur gardener there sows his hardy 
Singles from seed, while the Easterner 
buys seedlings, already started, from his 


nurseryman. On the Northern Pacific 
coast the Mum growers are rich, too, in all 
kinds of Mums, and if they have not go 
long or genial a season as Southern (ali- 
fornia, they need not struggle with the 
water problem like their down-coast 
neighbors. 

In California they can hold fancy chrys- 
anthemum shows outdoors. The rest of 
the country, to see the sophisticated 
Incurved types, must go to one of the 
annual civic shows. The Department of 
Agriculture holds one every fall, under the 
shadow of the Washington Monument. 
This show is notable for its amateur spirit, 
and the production of new breeds. Across 
the river, on the government experimental 
ground below the Robert E. Lee mansion, 
is a splendid outdoor collection whose 
bright colors, into November, are visible 
a mile away. Chicago has a municipal 
show in one of its West Side parks; Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston and the Missouri 
Botanical Garden at St. Louis have each 
a gorgeous annual display, and the finest 
amateur and commercial varieties jostle 
every year in New York. 

But of the wonder work of the Oriental 
breeders, who could graft hundreds of 
different varieties on one bush, Europe 
knew nothing until 1789, when Captain 
Blanchard brought back to Marseilles one 

thousand varieties of Oriental Mums. 
Of these only one lived, the ‘Old Pur- 
ple”’ as it came to be called, which for 
twenty years or more was the only sort 
known to the Western World. It was 
distributed all over Europe, and no 
doubt the “blood ”’ of this strain could 
be traced in some varieties to this day. 


New Fashions in Cums 


Y 1824 there were twenty-seven 
kinds of Mum growing in the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens at Chiswick, Eng- 
land, just accidental waifs of the great 
China trade. But in that year the 
Royal Horticultural Society sent out 
John Damper Park, the princely flower 
hunter, whose ship brought back to 
England one of the most eventful car- 
goes that ever drew near her white 
shores. Seven hundred new varieties 
of chrysanthemum were on the decks of 
Park’s ship, and of these enough lived to 
give Europe its great send-off in Mum 
growing. The next year Bernet, a retired 
French army officer of Toulouse, had the 
first success in growing chrysanthemums 
from seed. Once he had produced these, 
there burst upon the world a perfect 
shower of spontaneous new forms and 
colors, and the curtain was rung up on the 
chrysanthemum craze. It did not reach 
our country, however, till 1888, when a 
Hairy chrysanthemum, Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, sold at auction for $1500; and 
with this spectacular sale the Mum fever 
took America too. 

Formerly nobody wanted anything ©x- 
cept great heavy balls of flowers, perfecily 
symmetrical, perfectly monotonous, in 
crude strong colors. The stems had to 
be long, with few leaves showing. Now 
even the conservative commercial growers 
prefer the short stem, with an abundance 
of the soft, sweet-smelling leaves, anc a 
change for the better this certainly is. 

The Mum fans are bored with ‘he 
monotonously perfect commercial sors; 
bizarre shapes, strange shades, anything 
refreshing and new, are all the rage with 
them. But for us gardener folk are neitiier 
the commercial conventionals nor tle 
fancier’s eccentrics, but rather the lovely 
£ingles and the hardy Pompons, where s1ze 
does not count so much as quantity of 
bloom, and we may revel in copper an 
bronze, blood orange and tawny, coral 
and mauve and old rose tints. These are 
the Mums that are making glorious Chris- 
tine’s modest garden. 
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q A shipwreck, a desert isle, the lovers falling headlong into each other’s arms... “came the dawn.” 
This, with variations, was the formula for the movie of yesterday. q It won’t do today. It’s a new, 
thinking, discriminating age—an age that demands color, beauty, the new, the unusual. And finds all in 
Paramount Pictures. Stories as thrilling as 70 miles an hour in an open road, as timely as today’s news- 
papers, as pregnant with ideas as a best seller. @ Paramount Pictures in the modern manner. Out of 
the beaten path. Keyed to this fast-paced, brightly colored world. As far removed from the “came 
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the dawn” era as the railroad is from the stagecoach. @ See them at the best theatres everywhere. 


You'll be thrilled as you never were before! 


“CHANG” 


Merian Cooper & Ernest Shoedsack’s daredevil melodrama filmed 


The world’s greatest actor in his greatest picture! 


“THE WAY OF ALL FLESH” 


Starring EMIL JANNINGS. With Belle Bennett, Phyllis Haver and 
Donald Keith. Victor Fleming Production. 





in the jungles of Siam with wild beasts and natives in the cast. 


The story of a boy, a regiment, and a nation. 


“THE ROUGH RIDERS” 


Victor Fleming Production. With Noah Beery, Mary Astor, Charles 
Farrell and George Bancroft. Story by Hermann Hagedorn. 


The mistress of emotions in her greatest réle. 


“BARBED WIRE” 


Starring POLA NEGRI. With Clive Brook and Einar Hanson. 
An Erich Pommer-Rowland V. Lee Production. 





The college comedy gem. 


“SWIM, GIRL, SWIM” 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. With Gertrude Ederle, James Hall, 
Josephine Dunn, William Austin. Clarence Badger Production. 


From the Bowery to the Ritz! 


“WE'RE ALL GAMBLERS” 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Marietta Millner. James Cruze 
Production. From ‘“‘Lucky Sam McCarver’? by Sidney Howard. 





A new comedy team—a rollicking railroad roar! 


“TELL IT TO SWEENEY” 


Starring CHESTER CONKLIN and GEORGE BANCROFT, with 
Doris Hill and Jack Luden. Gregory La Cava Production. 


The exquisite aristocrat of the screen. 


“ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER” 


Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Marie Shotwell, Roy Stewart 
and Ted Von Eltz. Frank Tuttle Production. 





Zane Grey action-thriller of the Old West. 


“NEVADA” 


With Gary Cooper, Thelma Todd, Phillip Strange and William 
Powell. Directed by John Waters, from the story by Zane Grey. 


Grim, relentless—so real it hurts! 


“STARK LOVE” 


Karl Brown Production of primitive life and love in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. With a native cast. 


“If it’s a Paramount Picture, it’s the best show in town” 





TRADE y KKH MARK 


Paramount Pictures 


Produced by Paramount Famous Lasky Corp., Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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Prove 


it can be 
ASHED 





Test this shade 


in your own home 


E’LL send you a lovely Tontine 
window shade, to fit your bath- 


room window ... a shade that really can 
be washed! Just mail a dollar now. 


We want you to test this shade yourself. 
Soil it . . . then remove the grime with 
soap, hot water and a brush. Drench 
it... rain can’t harm it. Scuffit .. . see 
how it wears. It cannot crack or “‘pin- 
hole.” It’s good for years of use. 


You'll find ita real joy tosee how Tontine 
excels the old-fashioned oil and starch 
filled shades you’ve always had to use. 
But send the coupon now. This reduced 
price offer soon expires. 


Measure width of present shade roller, 
tip to tip (follow diagram below). Mea- 
sure also length of shade unrolled. Specify 
color: white, cream, ecru, or green. Pin 
$1.00 to coupon. Mail it today. Only 
one shade to a customer. 


a Concer ‘a 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 











Als lk 
~--- Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins ---- 
Use yardstick 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (L.H.J.—O.) 


S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Herewith $1 pinned to coupon. Please send my Tontine 
shade........... inches wide tip to tip. .......... inches long, 
shade unrolled. 


Check color desired: O white; O cream; Decru; Ogreen. 
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like a bullfighter, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that I was 
poisonously passionate.”’ 

Glorietta sighed. “You just 
couldn’t doit, Sidney. Besides, that 
isn’t all. I’m terribly hurt and hu- 
miliated at the way you’ve lost all that 
money through my father. Not that he 
had any intention of cheating you; I think 
you know he didn’t. But the money is 
gone. Don’t you see what a barrier that 
raises between us, Sidney? We can be 
friends. But can’t you see what that sort 
of thing would mean to a woman?” 

“Dashed if I can. Your governor is all 
right. He’s a great card. Sometimes when 
I think of the way we tried to sell 
those lots, of those conferences we 


The Spanish Prisoner 


(Continued from Page 5) 


to the Fenimore home in a taxi. Glorietta, 
hearing the chauffeur’s horn at the street 
corner, was waiting at the door. She had 
been weeping—something rather novel for 
her; and her voice trembled as she spoke: 

“‘Sidney, I hated to bother you, but you 
were the only one I could call upon. 
Father is on his way to Spain.” 

“To Spain?”’ The major considered the 
information with the swiftness, if not the 





used to have, and all that brain 
work we put into our advertising, 
I begin to laugh until I choke. It’s 
a wonderful experience. You'll 
give me another chance, won’t 
you?” 

“There was one other thing, 
Sidney,”’ went on Glorietta. “I 
mean, something which would 
make it impossible for me to dream 
of marrying you. I mean, my 
father and brother. A man would 
be silly to think of marrying in a 
family like mine—and that’s what | 
it means until things take a turn 
for the better. See how completely 
out of the question it is, Sidney! 
Let’s not talk about it any more.” 


HE major went away, but he 

returned. He went away many 
times, and always returned. Glori- 
etta would have been infinitely 
sorry if the major had not returned. | 
She liked him tremendously. His | 
good nature was invulnerable. 
There, indeed, was the trouble. 
Glorietta wished ardently, now and 
then, that the perfect equanimity 
of the major would take a holiday, I 
just once, and that he would fly | 
into a passion—storm, rage, even 
curse. But he did not. 

She winced as she considered 
that, not only had the major lost 
out on hisinvestment in Bellemary, 
but her young brother, she had 
learned, had borrowed money from 
him and hadn’t paid it back. Glori- 
etta would have paid it all, herself, 
but she didn’t have it. Many 
times she told herself that she 
would not see Poulson again. She 
felt miserable in his presence. But, 
more subtly than she realized, the 
major possessed her spare time 
and her admiration. 

For one thing, Poulson’s mastery 
over languages astonished and ap- 
palled Glorietta. Hespoke German 
like a German, and French like a 
Frenchman. He pretended to have 



































After the Day 


By ALEXANDRA GIFFORD 


FTER the day, when you come home 
to me, 
Then am I, too, at home—so happily 
At home to have you there, so pleased 
to spread 
My little talk about you, help to shed 
Long hours as a garment, and be free. 


Life has so many voices till you key 
The hours’ hundred tasks in harmony 
When you return to dinner, fireand bed 
After the day. 


You bring me rest; I pray that it may be 
That I bring peace to you, that always we 
Harbor each one the other, each one fed 
From out the other’s store. Then are 
we wed 
In perfectness and find entirety 
After the day. 


— 


stamps on them. There is a man 

named Ramon de Santa Clara, of 

Ribas, Spain, mixed up in it. | 

didn’t find the exact letter, but 

father had scribbled some notes on 

a memorandum pad, and left them 
behind. Here it is! See, there’s something 
about bankruptcy, and $360,000, and 
something about answering by cable. Can 
you make anything of that?”’ 

Suddenly Major Poulson snapped his 
fingers, and gave a low whistle. “I’ve got 
it, Glorietta! I knew I could help you, if 
I had time to think. Your father has gone 
to Spain to rescue the Spanish Prisoner, 
It’s a swindle—one of the oldest swindles 
in the world. I heard of a London 
merchant who went to Spain to 
help this same Spanish Prisoner. It 
cost him six thousand pounds, and 
the Spanish police put him in jail 
for being a suspicious character, 
And worst of all, the papers printed 
his picture when he got home.”’ 


HAT sounds possible,”’ agreed 

Glorietta. ‘I believe I’ve 
read something about the Spanish 
Prisoner swindle myself. There’s 
| a piece in the papers about it, now 
| and then. But poor father 
| wouldn’t have seen it, because he 
| reads only the real-estate news and 
the comic pictures—and he doesn’t 
laugh at the pictures.”’ 

“Did your father have much 
| money with him, do you think, 
| Glorietta?” 
| “That’s the strange part of it. I 
| don’t see where he got the money 
even to get to New York. Of course 
he may have borrowed it. There 
are a good many strangers coming 
into Los Angeles every day.” 

“T believe the first thing to find 
out is what ship your father is 
sailing on. If it should be a slow 
boat, we might leave at once, and 
get there almost as soon as he 
does.” 

“We? You don’t mean ——’”’ 

“T meant, if you wanted us to 
go over and bring him back. It 
would be rather a lark, wouldn’t it ? 
I should be glad to get tickets at 
| once ——”’ 
| “You will do nothing of the 
| 








kind, Sidney Poulson,” objected 
Glorietta quickly. ‘‘It’s splendid 
of you to think of it. But you 


mustn’t waste any time or money 
on this. Freddie and I —— 

“Oh, I say, you wouldn’t take 
Freddie!” cried the major. “‘ You'd 
better take me. Freddie ought to 
stay here and look after the de- 
velopment. You see, I could be a 
great help to you really. I know 
a smattering of Spanish.” 








only a smattering of Italian, but on 

one occasion he chatted pleasantly 

with a fruit vender, and explained that 
he knew ‘‘a few words of the Neapolitan 
dialect.” 

“‘Ts there any language you don’t know, 
Sidney?” asked Glorietta. 

“T have difficulties with the American 
language; but I’m learning. Believe me, 
I am some baby, bo.” 

“You had better stick to your native 
language, Sidney,’’ advised Glorietta. 
“When you talk American slang, you re- 
mind me of an archbishop in tights.” 


III 


NE morning, just as Major Poulson 
was shaving with an old-fashioned 
razor—for he had not become altogether 
Americanized, though he was acquiring 
the language rapidly—the telephone rang. 
It was Glorietta on the other end of the 
wire, and she was obviously in a state of 
unusual agitation. “I can’t tell you over 
the telephone, Sidney,” she said, “but I 
wish you could come out to the house at 
once. I need help.” 
The major was a man to be depended 
upon in any emergency. He rushed out 


reflectiveness, of a good soldier. “Jolly 
nice country,” he replied. ‘‘A bit buggy, 
and you can’t trust the drinking water, 
but there’s a ——”’ 

‘Major Poulson!” cried the young 
woman. ‘Do you understand what has 
happened? Don’t you realize that my 
father is nearly sixty years old, and has 
never been outside the United States? Do 
you think I called you out here to tell 
me about Spain? I’m nearly crazy with 
worry. Why should my father go to Spain? 
He filed the telegram in Salt Lake City 
yesterday !’’ choked out Miss Fenimore. 


“Look at this!”” She handed the major 
a telegram. It was a night letter, sent 
collect: 


MY DEAR DAUGHTER: DO NOT WORRY 
I AM ON WAY TO SPAIN ON BUSINESS STOP 
WILL EXPLAIN LATER NATURE OF BUSI- 
NESS BUT REST ASSURED OUR DEVELOP- 
MENT WILL HAVE PLENTY OF NEW CAPI- 
TAL SOON STOP OUR LUCK HAS TURNED 
STOP YOUR LOVING 

FATHER 


“I’ve found some papers on his desk, 
and two envelopes with Spanish postage 


“Oh, please don’t tempt me! 
It isn’t fair. I know you could 
be of wonderful help. But I have 
no right to let you. Unless—unless you 
had absolutely nothing to do, and would 
enjoy the trip, and would let me pay all 
the expenses. If you would do that, i 
might be ——” 


ET’S be sporting about it. We'll 
Dutch it, as they say!” said the 
major, with great animation in his blue 
eyes. “‘I’ll pay my own way, and you pay 
yours. Wecan cross onan express steamer, 
and if your father takes a slow boat, I’m 
sure we could catch up with him.” 

Glorietta suddenly reached out a hand 
impulsively. ‘“‘I’ll do it!’’ she cried. ‘| 
don’t know how I can ever repay you. 
But of course I couldn’t leave Freddie. 
You understand, major?”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t, Glorietta. But if 
Freddie must go, of course he must go. 
Only, I’m afraid the Europeans wouldn't 
understand Freddie. Except the Rus- 
sians. Do you suppose he’d like to spend 
his time in Moscow, while we are finding 
your father?” 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Spots come out 
of rugs easily with 
the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha. It dis- 
solves grease, loosens 
dirt quickly, and 
cleans thoroughly. 





Sparkling bright! 
Fels-Naptha keeps bath- 
room fixtures clean and 
white, without scratch- 
ing. 
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For household cleaning, noth- 
ing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. Scrubbing is 
unnecessary. Mopping with 
Fels-Naptha soapy water 
makes dirt let go. 












There’s no way yet invented to eliminate clean- 
ing the house. But thousands of wives and mothers 
have found in Fels-Naptha the next best thing— 
extra help that makes the work of washing and clean- 
ing a much easier and shorter task. 


You get this human service, the saving of wear- 
and-tear on yourself, in Fels-Naptha because of 
its twofold action—naptha to dissolve the dirt and 
good soap to wash it away. Buy a bar today. Use it 
wherever dirt collects. Its quick and thorough action 
will give you more satisfaction than you’d expect of 
soap alone. And you'll agree that Fels-Naptha is 
well worth a penny or so more a week to have its 
extra help. 
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Old Dutch assures 


the main object of Housecleaning 


Old Dutch Cleanser takes the hard work out of house-cleaning, chases dirt 
from every nook, corner and hard-to-clean place. It safeguards the home 
with that most important hygienic protection— Healthful Cleanliness. 


Old Dutch does all of this because of its wonderful efficiency and thor- 
oughness. It assures wholesome and hygienic cleanliness because it 
removes the unhealthful and often dangerous invisible impurities. 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. It is distinctive in quality and character. The 
microscope reveals that its particles are flaky and flat shaped. Like 
thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanliness without scratch- 
ing. This is another Old Dutch safeguard because scratches are catchalls 
for dirt and impurities and scratched surfaces are harder to keep clean. 


Use Old Dutch for all cleaning throughout the house. It acts like 
magic on painted walls and woodwork; Old Dutch just wipes off the 
dirt—you don’t need to scrub—and it leaves the surface fresh and clean. 
ideal for porcelain and enamel, tile, floors, mantels, windows, stone steps, 
etc. There is nothing else like Old Dutch Cleanser—keeps everything 
spick and span. 


Chases Dirt—Protects the home 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

But Glorietta didn’t hear. Already she 
was considering the ways and means, and 
the necessary packing. “If you could 
somehow find out what ship father is sail- 
ing on,” she said to the major, “that would 
help. I'll find Freddie, and then go to the 
bank. Oh, it does seem a pity to involve 
you in this! But if you really insist on go- 
ing, | suppose you may as well arrange for 
the tickets. Perhaps dad, not knowing 
any other language except his own, will 
not cet any farther than the French port 
where he lands, Sidney.” 

“1 wouldn’t count on that. I’ve seen a 
great many people go all through Europe 
by waving their hands, nodding and grunt- 
ing,” replied the major. 


Y GOING to all the principal steam- 
ship companies Major Poulson learned 
that Colonel Fenimore had actually taken 
passage on an eight-day boat, so called— 
which during the winter season might well 
prove to be still slower. It was the Synop- 
tic. And, as it was bound for Liverpool, 
this meant an additional two days in 
favor of the pursuers. The Synoptic was a 
cabin boat, indicating that whatever the 
colonel’s financial condition might be, he 
was clearly economizing in his traveling 
expenses. 

“Supposing the Synoptic does the voy- 
age in ten days,” said the major to Glori- 
etta—‘‘and I should hardly expect it to do 
better at thisseason—weshall addtwo days 
from Liverpool to Paris. Your father 
would want that much time to prepare for 
the rest of the journey. I should think, 
then, that we should be only three or four 
days, at most, behind him in Barcelona.” 

“But how do you know that he will go 
to Barcelona?”’ 

“T should imagine so. This place called 
Ribas is a village or small town in the 
province of Catalonia.” 

‘“‘Passports!’’ exclaimed Glorietta sud- 
denly. ‘‘ We need passports, don’t we!’ 

“My word! Passports!’ echoed the 
major. “I was forgetting the beastly 
things! If we send on applications at once, 
we can get them delivered in New York by 
sailing day. But I’ve got a rather clever 
idea, Glorietta. Leave Freddie at home, 
marry me, and I’ll have the British consul 
include you on my passport. In that way 
we can avoid any possible hitch.” 

“Under the circumstances, Sidney, I 
think it would be nice of you not to bring 
up that subject. You know I couldn’t do 
any such thing just now, even ——” 

“] didn’t think you would. But it’s 
rather a clever idea, though, isn’t it?” 

They left Los Angeles on the Santa Fe 
train that night. Freddie tried to bring 
along two pistols, a bag of golf clubs and a 
pair of dice. 

“T say, do you think we’re going to war, 
Freddie?” asked the major. “Glorietta, 
ask your brother to leave that young 
arsenal at home. It might get us into 
trouble.’’ 

‘Leave those guns at home, Freddie,” 
ordered Glorietta. 

“And they don’t play golf in Spain,” 
added the major. 

“Leave your clubs, Freddie,’’ com- 
manded the sister. 

But Freddie clung to his dice. On the 
way to Chicago he got acquainted with 
three traveling salesmen, and won thirty 
dollars shooting craps. From Chicago to 
New York Freddie lost the thirty dollars 
playing poker. Freddie and the major did 
not see much of each other on the trans- 
continental journey. It was an interesting 
fact, however, that the only time they 
spoke, except to say ‘Good morning,” the 
major lent Freddie some money. 


IV 


EANTIME, Colonel Fenimore, snugly 
. stowed aboard the Synoptic, was 
having the time of his life. The letter 
from Ram6n de Santa Clara, the existence 
of which Glorietta suspected from the 
papers in his desk, had come just when 


bes colonel’s fortunes seemed at the lowest 
ebb. 





rr EEE 


This is what the letter said: 


Dear Sir: Being imprisoned here by bank- 
ruptcy I beseech you to help me to obtain a 
sum of 360,000 dollars I have in America be- 
ing necessary to come here to raise the seiz- 
ure of my baggage, paying to the Register of 
the Court the expenses of my trial and re- 
cover my portmanteau containing a secret 
pocket where I have hidden two checks or 
certificates of deposit payable to bearer for 
that sum. As reward I will give up to you 
the third part, viz., $120,000. 

I cannot receive your answer in the prison, 
but you can forward a cablegram to a person 
of my confidence who will deliver it to me 
addressed as below. Awaiting your answer to 
instruct you all my secret, I only sign now 


Cc 





17-4-27 
First of all, answer by cable, not by letter 
RAMON DE SANTA CLARA, 
LIsTA CORREOS 66, 
RIBAS, SPAIN. 


Answer this way: Yes, Yager. 


to 


The colonel had said nothing to his 
daughter about the letter; nor to his son. 
He felt that it would do no harm to risk a 
cablegram to the Spanish prisoner, and be- 
come possessed of more facts. So, two 
months before, he had cabled as follows: 


YES, YAGER 


Thereupon, after a few weeks of impa- 
tient waiting, another letter had come from 
Spain; but not this time from Ramén de 
Santa Clara. That good man, after lan- 
guishing so long and painfully in jail, was 
dead. Dead! The colonel’s heart went 
out to him, across the mountains, the 
prairies, and the broad ocean. But the 
colonel’s heart did not go out quite so com- 
pletely,that he was unable to examine what 
followed. The new correspondent, a priest 
and confidant of the deceased prisoner, re- 
ported to Colonel Fenimore that almost 
the last words of the bankrupt had been: 
““Get the good colonel to come to Spain, 
and take charge of my affairs. See that 
he becomes the guardian of my beautiful, 
orphaned daughter, who will now be the 
sole heir to my fortune.” 

The colonel, always a sentimental man, 
flushed with pride and pleasure when he 
read this. A beautiful sefiorita, in need of 
a guardian! What better guardian could 
there be than himself? He had seen pic- 
tures of Spanish sefioritas, and they were 
all beautiful, with big, trustful eyes and 
raven hair. He thought of Freddie—and 
a romance built itself up on the spot. An 
heiress with raven hair and big trustful 
eyes was exactly what Freddie needed. 
All together, it seemed perfect! 


HE one cloud in the otherwise gor- 

geous sky was due to the fact that the 
colonel had no money. The priest sug- 
gested in his letter that it might be just as 
well if Sefior Fenimore came to Spain 
armed with at least thirty thousand dollars 
of American money, to settle the late bank- 
rupt’s court fees, satisfy the official itching 
palms, and so forth. The colonel had no 
such amount. If he had had this amount, 
the bankrupt’s letter would not so have 
enthralled him from the beginning. But 
Colonel Fenimore had never been the 
man to refuse an entertaining speculation 
merely for lack of money. He felt that it 
was a poor salesman who could not deal 
with Spaniards—a people very inferior in 
intelligence and more endowed with sing- 
ing and dancing ability than with business 
acumen, if report were true. Somehow, 
somewhere along the road to this fortune, 
the colonel would, he felt, find the right 
way to get hold of the portmanteau, and 
achieve the guardianship of Sefiorita de 
Santa Clara. 

So the colonel sailed on and on, and the 
farther he sailed, the more romantic and 
alluring the whole business became. There 
was something so dignified, ingratiating, 
and so healthfully optimistic about him 
that he won all hearts and confidence. He 
was a big man, physically, and his tailor- 
ing was designed to make him at once con- 
servative without being repellent. He 
wore his broad-brimmed hat with an air 
which was not exactly jaunty, but was 
provocative. As he never spoke of money 
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Why Baby Specialists 
urge you to 


Nurse your Baby 


Statistics prove that a breast-fed baby’s chances of living 
are increased 6 times... Here is a delightful way toa 
plentiful supply of natural milk... 


WE OFFER YOU A 3-DAY TEST 


Your baby’s life, during the first year, depends 
largely upon your milk. For mortality charts 
show that out of every hundred babies that die 
in the first year of life, eighty are artificially fed. 


To meet the added strain during pregnancy 
and to insure a plentiful supply of precious 
milk for your baby requires special nourishment. 


That is why doctors everywhere in Europe and 
now in America are recommending Ovaltine 
for mothers during pregnancy and nursing. 


Ovaltine is a delicious food-drink, containing 
special properties. The sample we offer you 
here will show you how delicious it is. For your 
sake and for baby’s sake we urge you to try it. 


How it acts 
First—Ovaltine digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. 


Seconp—It supplies your system with certain 
health-building essentials which are often 
missing from your daily fare. 


is restoring to the entire body. Thus it meets 
the added strain on your system. At birth it 
promotes the flow of milk. The milk is enriched 
in nourishment. Baby thrives. 


Doctors recommend 


You will love the flavor of Ovaltine. Unlike any 
drink you have ever tasted. It contains no 
drugs. It is the special food properties—and 
absolutely nothing else—that bring its wonderful 
results and popularity. In use in Switzerland 
for over 30 years. Now in universal use in 
England and her colonies. 


More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only for nursing mothers, but because of its 
special dietetic properties, they also recom- 
mend it for restless sleep, nerve strain, malnu- 
trition, backward children and the aged. 


Send for booklet and tasting sample 


We have issued an interesting booklet on the use 
of Ovaltine. It represents the 





One cup of Ovaltine has ac- 
tually more food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

TuHirp—Ovaltine has the un- 
usual power of digesting 4 to 
5 times its own weight of other 
foods you eat. Hence digestion 
goes on speedily and efficient- 
ly. The quick assimilation 
of nourishment that follows 


‘QVALTI 


Brain and Nerves 
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Now more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovaltine 


combined experience of some 
of the best doctors in the world, 
especially on the complicated 
question of mother’s diet dur- 
ing pregnancy and _ nursing 
period of her life. We will be 
glad to send you this along 
with a tasting sample for 10 
cents to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Mail coupon now. 










Ovaltine is helping my 
wife and makes lots of 
nourishment for the baby. 
She never had enough 
milk, but now she has 





I took Ovaltine to 
increase the supply 
of breast milk and 






plenty. Also she is health- 
ier and stronger. 








Geo. Weidenhoft 
Marblehead, Ohio >} 











it increased my milk 
from the first day. 
Ovaltine is great, I 
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think. I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Mrs.G. L. Brows Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
Gallup, N. M. : PN Teleco See nae Tekh Nan a GE re Manet FN 
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Bs sistspanbansdinadatncditaceranseniesbsnbasaiiu Stat 
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37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
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Yesterday -5O° 
tor a French toilet soap 


loday the same luxury 


(ur extravagance! And yet you to r J U sv 


loved them so—those costly im- 
ported soaps with the texture of fine 
old satin and such caressing lather! 


For beauty-wise France knew that 
for loveliness the skin must be smooth 
—exquisite as a gardenia petal. So she 
developed her famous toilet soaps. 


Today, by the very method France 
uses for her finest toilet soaps, Lux 
Toilet Soap is made! 

Satiny-firm texture, white, delicately 
fragrant, a cake that wears and wears 
to the veriest smooth wafer! Delicious 
lather—abundant evenin hard water— 

















that tends your skinthetrueFrenchway. 
Yet Lux Toilet Soap is just ten cents 
wherever soap is sold. Already tens 
of millions of cakes have been eagerly 
bought! Made by the makers of Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX Ietlet SOAP 




















to strangers—unless it was a question of a 
temporary loan—in terms of less than 
thousands, he could not fail to give the 
impression of wealth. Those who heard 
the colonel describe, somewhat orator- 
ically, the vast riches of Western America, 
confided to each other: 

“That great real-estate development he 
talks about is probably only a plaything. 
No doubt the colonel owns oil wells—or 
mines.” 

To the great relief of Colonel Fenimore, 
he found that the same language, approx- 
imately, is spoken in England as in the 
United States. It was only when he ar- 
rived at Calais that he began to realize 
how far from Los Angeles he was getting. 

In Calais, Colonel Fenimore first be- 
came aware of the peculiar way in which 
some foreigners talk, when at home. Nor 
did they seem to understand him; nor did 
they seem to try to. In such a case there 
is only one thing to do. That is, to over- 
awe the foreigner. 


HOSE who believe that there are no 

modern miracles should have been in 
Paris as the colonel, without being aware 
of a word of French, made his way trium- 
phantly from the Gare du Nord to the 
H6tel Pont-Royal—whose advertisement 
he had seen in an English newspaper; 
from there to offices of the American Ex- 
press Company in the Place Charles- 
Garnier; thence back to the hotel; and 
later, to the Gare d’Orléans. When his 
English was not readily understood, the 
colonel filled the gap by shouting. His 
shouts always attracted a crowd, and 
someone in the crowd could always speak 
English. Glorietta’s fears 
for her father’s safety were 
absurd. The colonel was 
the safest man in Paris. 

At the Gare d’Orléans, 
where the colonel was 
taking the evening express 
which goes to Barcelona 
by way of Montauban, 
Toulouse, Perpignan and 
Port-Bou, the purveyors 
of pillows and blankets 
offered their wares to the 
colonel under false names. 
It did not deceive the 
colonel. 

“Oreillers! Couver- 
lures!” 

“Pillow!’’ cried the 
colonel—at the same time 
picking one up. ‘Blanket!’’ he added 
sternly, and picked up one of those. 
Whatever the colonel pointed at, came to 
him. If he had pointed at the women 
who rented the pillows and blankets, with 
that same air of authority, they would no 
doubt have come too. 

Colonel Fenimore had tried to engage a 
berth in the sleeping car, but they were all 
taken. He had never sat up all night ina 
train before. Nor had he ever ridden so 
far without talking with someone. His 
compartment was full, but his companions 
were Spanish and French. They were po- 
lite, and offered conversation to the Amer- 
ican gentleman, but all the colonel could 
do was to smile pleasantly and nod. To all 
inquiries which he considered required an 
affirmative, he answered, “‘ Yes, it sure is.” 
To all inquiries which seemed to call for a 
negative, he replied, ‘I should say not!” 
In this way he beguiled part of the night. 


S THE first greenish streaks of light ap- 
peared in the sky, the colonel wormed 
his large and cramped body out of the 
seat and stretched himself in the corridor. 
Through the corridor windows, in the dim 
dawn, the outskirts of Carcassonne were 
just coming into view. To the eye of 
Colonel Fenimore the vineyards, and the 
general contour and color of the country, 
smacked strongly of Southern California, 
and a wave of sudden homesickness swept 
over him. A great sob rose in his throat, 
and stuck. This nostalgic feeling would 
have overpowered the big man in a few 
more moments had he not suddenly heard 
a nasal voice, somewhere in the adjoining 
compartments, crying bitterly: 





—_ 


“Ain’t it a darned shame! Gosh, ain’t 
it a shame!”’ 

“An American!” said the colonel aloud, 
and straightway moved toward the place 
where the sound emanated. At the com- 
partment second from his own, Colonel 
Fenimore stopped and gazed at the back 
of an individual about his own size, who 
was standing, swaying within the com- 
partment and venting his feelings aloud. 


“T SAY it’s a darned shame to sit all 

night long in front of a pretty little 
lady who tried to talk with you, and you 
can’t speak a word of her lingo. And 
there’s nobody on the train that can speak 
American.” 

“TI can!’”’ announced the colonel 
promptly. “I’m an American, friend! | 
come from Los Angeles. Where do you 
come from?” 

“‘Perkins, Iowa,”’ was the response, in a 
cry of joy, as the other man turned to 
greet his compatriot. 

“Shake, partner!’’ said the colonel. 

“You bet!’’ was the reply. And they 
shook. ‘‘My name is Fenimore,’’ added 
the colonel. ‘‘Mine is Huckins!”’ was the 
return announcement. “Say, ain’t this a 
dickens of a country, though? I been sit- 
ting up all night in this hencoop, right op- 
posite this pretty little lady who has been 
trying to talk with me, but we don’t un- 
derstand each other.”’ 

“T’ve been sitting up, too,”’ said the 
colonel. ‘“‘But no pretty lady has been 
trying to talk to me. My compartment 
has all been eating garlic ever since mid- 
night.”” The colonel looked first at the 
“pretty lady,”’ who was correctly described 
by the word “‘pretty”’ but 
perhaps not so accurately 
by the word “‘lady.”’ 

She was viewing both 
the Americans with a 
most quizzical smile, and 
was very clearly no nov- 
ice at making chance 
acquaintances among 
strangers. 

Then thecolonel studied 
the face of his compatriot. 
The Iowa man was en- 
dowed with a tremendous 
head, a neck carved in 
proportion, and shoulders 
like a wrestler. Hehada 
shock of heavy black hair, 
of the sort which defies 
the comb. But the most 
salient characteristic about him was, that 
though in other respects his face was 
cheerful and pleasant, his nose was twisted. 
It was a queer nose. It did not seem to be 
broken or deformed, but suggested, some- 
how, that years before it had been play- 
fully tweaked, and had never resumed its 
normal position. As a result of this de- 
fect, Mr. Huckins, viewed from any angle, 
seemed to be walking sideways, or always 
in the act of turning his head. 


, 


“(OME out in the corridor and have a 
little talk,” urged the colonel. “It sure 
seems good to meet someone from home.” 
“Absolutely!” agreed Mr. Huckins. 
“T’m going to Spain—take it you are tvo. 
Know anybody there?” 

““No-o, not exactly,” admitted the colo- 
nel cautiously. ‘‘Do you?”’ 

“‘Well, Ido, and I don’t. It’s a kind of 
funny thing: I’ve come over to help a 
poor devil—that is, I can’t exactly help 
him, because he died quite recently, ut 
I’ve got to take charge of his estate and 
his daughter. There’s a good deal of 
money involved. I expect incidentally ‘'ll 
make a pretty handsome thing of it, but 
I'll be doing a great service too. Service 
is the thing, after all, ain’t it? We hada 
swell talk at the Kiwanis Club on that 
subject, just before I left Perkins. And if 
you can make a profit while rendering 
service, all the better. That’s about my 
case. As you and I probably shan’t see 
each other again, and as you're the kind of 
man, I can see, that doesn’t tell all he 
knows, I don’t mind telling you that I'm 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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LALIA 
nfanta of S pain 


discusses Beauty 
in the Courts of 


Kurope 


VIVID, arresting personality is the Infanta 
Eulalia. A true princess of the reigning Spanish 
family, she possesses not alone its charm but its tra- 
ditional daring and forcefulness of character—that in- 
destructible spirit which has been the mark of the 
Spanish Royal family since the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


Unlike most women of royal birth, whose lives are 
restricted by the formalities of court, Infanta Eulalia 
has seen the world, has made friends in every walk ot 
life, has pursued her own activities. Spanish, Austrian 
and English connections make her aunt, cousin or god- 
mother to princes and princesses of every ruling house. 

And always, whether as Royal visitor to the courts 
of other countries or among 
her own beloved people of 
Spain, she recognizes the sig- 
nificance of every note of the 
life about her. 


O she speaks with experi- 
ence and knowledge when 
she emphasizes the impor- 





tance to a woman—especially 
to one whose life centers in 
court circles —of cultivating 
her loveliest attributes, of 
learning how she may keep 


the fresh beauty of her skin. 


ay 
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Lite in the courts of 


Europe,” she says, “demands 
much of a woman, especially 
that poise and assurance which 
birth and position give, but 
whi 


h must be supported by 
exquisite personal attributes. 
th ‘daily use of Pond’s Two 
Creams,” she concludes with 


a } « ° 
wisiom, “leads to this assur- 
ance.” 


On the steps of her little 
Swiss chalet at Grindelwald 


ER Royal Highness Eulalia is not unique 

in this conclusion. Leading women every- 
Where are completely in accord with her. Seeking the 
best means of keeping their complexions untrammeled 
by the strain of modern life, thousands have found 
it in the Two Creams made by Pond’s. Used as 
follows daily, these fragrant delicious creams will 


Royal Highness 
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A glimpse of the Infanta in lace mantilla, on 

her way to mass, in Madrid. She is staunch 

in her devotion to the faith of her country and 

of her family—the Bourbons, which has been 

the reigning house of Spain for more than 
two hundred years 





























These are the Two Creams, so delicately prepared 
from exquisite ingredients, that highly born women 
the world around choose them 
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Her Royal Highness, INranta Ev.a.tia of Spain 


aunt of the King, a vivid, piquant personality, as vivacious 
in manner as she is original of mind. She has traveled 
widely, lived in every country in Europe and once visited 
the United States, where she was royally entertained as the 
President's guest. Her opportunities for observation and 
her keen intellect give her an exceptional understanding of 
European society. Her book, “Courts and Countries 
After the War,” is replete with penetrating comment. 


era 


bring to you that most exquisite personal attribute—a 
clear youthful skin: 





Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and supple by using 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retiring and often during the day, 
whenever your skin feels dusty, drawn, tired, pat this light 
cream generously over face, neck and shoulders. Let it remain 
a few moments. Its fine pure oils penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing all dust and powder. Wipe off, then use a little fresh 
cream. After removing the cream well with a soft cloth, finish 
with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry leave some of 
the cream on after the bedtime cleansing to restore suppleness. 


A Final Touch of Loveliness 


OR that exquisite last touch of loveliness, that radiance 

and finish which you need for evening and when you go 
out, apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly. Do this after 
every daytime cleansing, always before you powder, and before 
going out into wind, dust or sun. 

This cream, even more than Pond’s Cold Cream, has pleased 
the Infanta Eulalia of Spain, who exclaims: “Of all the 
Creams I have used, nothing has given me such a sense of 
freshness as Pond’s Vanishing Cream.” 


Free Offer . Mail this coupon for free sample tubes of Pond’s 


Two Creams with instructions 
Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. X, 107 Hudson Street, New York 
> P > 
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‘‘Dishwashing leaves my hands soft and smooth now’’ 


Sten and Whitens 


hands that wash dishes” 


ROM coast to coast women are 

adopting a new way to wash 
dishes . . . Using Lux in their dish- 
pans because they have discovered 
(in washing out their fine things) 
how kind Lux is to their hands! 


“Tt not only makes the dishes 
shine but softens and whitens the 
hands that wash them,” writes an 
enthusiastic user of Lux in Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Washing dishes with ordinary 
soaps roughens and reddens the 
hands. So many soaps—flakes, chips 


in the big 
package 


and cakes—contain injurious alkali 
which dries up the natural protect- 
ing oils of the skin. 


There is no harmful alkali in Lux. Its 
tissue-thin, transparent diamonds can- 
not harm your hands! 


And it’s so convenient to use, for Lux 
dissolves instantly in hot water, making a 
foamy pan full of sparkling suds which 
rinse off so easily and leave your dishes 
clean and shining. 

While just one teaspoonful is plenty 
for dishwashing, Lux is so gentle, so 
mild that you could use a whole pack- 
ageful at a time without the slightest 
irritation to the most delicate skin. 


(Continued from Page 52) 


over here to settle the estate of a Span- 
iard—Don Ramén de Santa Clara, his 
name was ——”’ 

Colonel Fenimore steadied himself, 
swallowed hard, and then achieved a fair 
amount of sang-froid as he asked: 

“Ramon de Santa Clara? That’s a 
queer sort of name. And you say you 
didn’t know him? Old friend of your fam- 
ily, maybe!” 


“ATO. IT’S aqueer thing altogether, Mr. 
Fenimore. I guess these Spaniards 
don’t trust each other much, and this Santa 
Clara feller wanted an American who 
could be relied on. He wanted his daugh- 
ter educated in the United States too. 
The senior—which is what they call a man 
in Spain—the senior got himself into some 
trouble and was put in prison. I can’t go 
into details, but the senior was a very fine 
man, and very wealthy. I guess when 
they get you in prison in Spain, they make 
it pretty hard for you to get out, unless 
you give up all the money you have. So 
the senior and his friends heard of me—I 
don’t know how, but I’m pretty well 
known in the canned-goods trade in Iowa, 
and I might have been suggested by one of 
the exporters in our line. If we should 
happen to finish up our business about the 
same time, and go back on the same boat, 
I’ll tell you all about it, and show you the 
young lady. I’ll take her back with me.” 
The colonel saw the prize of $120,000 
slipping from his grasp. This man with 
the twisted nose, who was innocently tell- 
ing him what he already knew, must be 
prevented from beating the colonel to 
Ribas—wherever the place was. 

The colonel made up his mind quickly. 
The train was already slowed down for a 
station, and through the window Feni- 
more saw painted in great red letters, upon 
the white brick embankment they were 
passing: NARBONNE. 

Narbonne! This was the station where, 
according to the last cable message he had 
received from the Spanish priest—the 
friend of the late Ramon de Santa Clara— 
a messenger would board the train, a mes- 
senger who could speak English, and make 
himself known to the colonel. The colo- 
nel’s last act, before leaving Paris, was to 
send a telegram to one Estevan Pujol, at 
Port-Bou, Spain, saying that he was leav- 
ing on the five o’clock rapide from the Gare 
d’Orléans. “‘Narbonne!” exclaimed the 
colonel casually. ‘‘Funny name, isn’t it? 
Gee, I’d like to get a cup of coffee, wouldn’t 
you? I wonder if we couldn’t stretch our 
legs here?”’ 

“T wouldn’t want to get left behind.” 

“We can ask one of these brakemen 
how long it stops.” 

“Yes, we can ask, but he wouldn’t un- 
derstand us. And if he did, we wouldn’t 
understand him. But I certainly would 
like a cup of coffee and a sandwich.” 

“T’ll ask,” volunteered the colonel. He 
did so, and to the infinite delight of the 
two Americans, the guard could speak a 
little English. ‘‘Twenty minutes, mes- 
sieurs,” they were informed. ‘Change 
here for Béziers and the Céte d’Azur!” 


" WENTY minutes, friend! Plenty of 

time!”’ cried the colonel. ‘That 
looks like a café over there. C’mon!” At 
the same time, the colonel craftily noted a 
long train, already made up, with a loco- 
motive puffing at its head, stationed on 
the track just adjoining. On its side was a 
sign saying: BEZIERS, CETTE, NIMES, 
MARSEILLES, NICE. 

“It’s a dirty trick,” thought the colonel, 
“but I’ve got to look out for my family. 
My first thought must be for their wel- 
fare.” Nineteen anxious minutes followed. 
The colonel looked alternately at the big 
station clock, and at the unsuspecting 
though worried face of the man with the 
twisted nose. “‘C’mon!”’ cried the colonel 
at last. ‘“‘We’d better run for it. We 
mustn’t get left. Here’sour train. Hopin!’’ 

Mr. Huckins hesitated. ‘It don’t look 
like our train, comrade,”’ he palpitated. 
“Our train was on the right—no, the 


left—no, which was it? This doesn’t look 
like it.” 

“This is ours,” was the reply. “Hop in 
Yours would be the third hencoop from 
the other end. I know this car. Notice the 
little boy sitting at that window?” 

“T guess you’re right,” replied Mr. 
Huckins, and he hopped in. Whereuyson 
the colonel grinned, retreated a few steps, 
and looked about anxiously. Then he 
jumped aboard the other train and besan 
to walk rapidly toward his compartment. 
The train moved out of the station while 
the colonel was still making his way over 
the valises and parcels which cluttered the 
corridor. 

“It seemed a pity to do it, but it had to 
be done,’’ Colonel Fenimore murmured to 
himself as he went. Then, at the end of 
the car, he heard two men talking in Eng- 
lish. ‘‘Howd’ye do, gentlemen!” the 
colonel greeted them. ‘‘Do you happen to 
know where that other train, that was in 
the station, is going to?” 

“Barcelona, Spain,’ replied both the 
other men at the same time. 

“Bar A chill feeling suddenly 
struck Colonel Fenimore in the base of the 
spine. ‘‘Bar-ce-lona? Er—this train we 
are on—where does it go, then?”’ 

““Marseilles,’’ was the prompt response. 

“‘Good Lord!”’ cried the colonel piti- 
ably,-as his knees began to shake under 
him. ‘That train I put Huckins on was 
our train, after all!” 

V 

ORTUNATELY the passports for 

Glorietta and Freddie were expedited, 
so that the colonel’s rescue party left New 
York on the Wednesday steamer—the 
earliest they could have taken in any case. 
But there were four days of anxious wait- 
ing and hoping for them all. 

Toward the end of the restless wait, the 
major had an idea. “I’ve been thinking, 
Glorietta,’ he said, ‘‘that as soon as we 
arrive in Paris, we ought to send a tele- 
gram to the chief of police of Barcelona, 
asking him to find and hold your father. 
It certainly ought not be hard to find him. 
It might be more difficult to hold him; I 
don’t know anything about Spanish law. 
But no doubt the police there can trump 
up some mild charge against a chap they 
want to hold.” 

Glorietta agreed with enthusiasm. 
“But why not send the cablegram now?” 
she countered. ‘“‘Father already has a 
start on us.” 

“‘T’d wait till we arrive on the other side. 
There’s a bare chance, you know, that we 
may beat him across.’’. But, unobserved, 
the major’s mouth contracted into a hard 
line for a moment. He was wondering 
what the possibilities really were, when 
the blackguards who were operating the 
Spanish Prisoner swindle discovered that 
the colonel had arrived with a fine line of 
credit and conversation, instead of the ex- 
pected cash. “‘They might get nasty 
about it!” the major thought. But he 
said nothing about his thoughts. 

Lands End was passed, then Griz Nez, 
with the dim outlines of Alderney im a 
Channel haze. Then came the landing in 
Cherbourg, the fast rattle toward Paris 
and the Gare St.-Lazare, and the eariy- 
evening entrance to a modest hotel in (he 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré. The stop in 
Paris was to be for a night only. On ‘he 
afternoon of the following day the liitle 
party was to go south on the very train, 
from the Gare d’Orléans, which Colonel 
Fenimore himself had probably taken. 





S SOON as they arrived at the hotel, 
Major Poulson composed, with the as- 
sistance of Glorietta, a telegram which was 
dispatched to Barcelona. It read fina!ly: 


JEFE DE POLICIA BARCELONA SPAIN 
PLEASE BE ON LOOKOUT FOR AMER” 
ICAN NAME ERSKINE FENIMORE LARGE 
MAN WEARING WIDE FELT HAT USUALLY 
DRESSED DARK CLOTHES PROBABLY IN 
OR NEAR BARCELONA IN RELATION TO 
SPANISH PRISONER SWINDLE HIS SON 
AND DAUGHTER COMING TO BARCELONA 
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PALMOLIVE is a beauty soap 
made solely for one purpose: to 
foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive has supplanted French 
soaps by the score. In beauty- 
wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
“imported” soap. 





Remember these facts when 


tempted to try an unproved soap | 
on your skin. 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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RUE beauty is beauty under a/ conditions. 
Charm in calico; enticement in a kitchen frock; 
heart-quickening allure in a made-over gown! 


It is natural beauty; something money cannot buy, 
yet which millions now enjoy. Throughout the 
world, it has become the Great Goal of modern 
beauty culture. 


The basis is soap and water, a clean skin and 
gently cleansed pores. The only secret is in the 
soap you use; for only a true complexion soap should 
ever touch your face. 


Thus Palmolive—a soap made by experts in beauty 
for one purpose only: to safeguard the skin—used 
the following way, is the world’s most widely-fol- 
lowed beauty method today. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 


complexion is your goal 


So, largely on expert advice, more and 
more thousands of women turn to the 
balmy lather of Palmolive, used this way: 


Calico 
and Charm 


—The beauty of a Schoolgirl Com- 
plexion is more priceless, as every 
woman knows, than the most costly 
creation of the Rue de la Paix. Here is 
a way thousands have learned to keep 


that beauty: 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then with 
cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch 
of good cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, 
and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one rep- 
resented as of olive and palm oils, is the same as 
Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 
lions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the dif- 
ference one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES 
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“Over 100,000 miles 
and good for LQQOOO more’ 


A convincing endorsement from one of the 
more than 300,000 satisfied owners of Willys- 
Knight cars. 


The car here illustrated—the Great Six 
Sedan, $-passenger capacity—is one of the 
models which have won such sweeping suc- 
cess for the Willys-Knight line. 





And now, new reduced prices—impressive 
reductions up to $300—make the Willys- 
Knight Great Six more than ever the leader 
in fine-car values. 


Note these important Willys-Knight ad- 


vantages: 


The Knight Engine— Patented, exclusive. 
No carbon troubles. No valve grinding. 


The only type of engine that improves 
with use. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft— Naturally! 


Skinner Rectifier— Prevents oil dilution. 


4-Wheel Brakes— Positive, mechanical type, 
quick-acting. 


Belflex Shackles— Patented spring shackles 


that keep your chassis quiet as the engine. 


8 Timken Bearings in Front Axle—For 
steering without conscious effort. 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield — All 
other cars ought to have this feature. Acci- 
dents would be minimized. 


Adjustable Front Seat on Sedan and Four- 
some models. 


Light Control at Steering Wheel — You dim 
without lifting your hand from wheel. 


Shock Absorbers — Air cleaner—Thermo- 
static temperature control—Finest quality 
upholstery and interior fittings. 


Optional color combinations— distinctive ensembles 
of rare taste and beauty—are now available 


on all body types of the Willys-Knight Great Six. 


WILLYS-KNIG 


WITH USE—IN SMOOTHNESS, 


“70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight 

Great Six, reduced prices, $1750 to $2950. Prices f. o. b. 

factory and specifications subject to change without notice. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY 
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AT ONCE AND WILL TAKE CHARGE AND 
PAY ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES PLEASE 
HOLD THIS MAN ON SOME TECHNICALITY 
UNTIL MY ARRIVAL 

GLORIETTA FENIMORE 


Glorietta was already in a better state 
of mind. Somehow, it seemed to her that 
it was practically settled. Of course the 
Barcelona police would have no difficulty 
in apprehending her father. A man like 
the colonel would be unmistakable. He 
would naturally go to a hotel—unless his 
habits had undergone a radical change, it 
would be one of the best hotels. There 
really seemed little to do but to go to 
Barcelona, visit the po- 
lice, take the colonel out 
of custody, pay the C. 
QO. D. delivery charges 
and, after disillusioning 
her father about this 
Spanish prisoner, snatch 
him back to Paris. 

“For we shall come 
back to Paris, major!”’ 
cried Glorietta, her face 
rosy with pleasurable 
expectation. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to live a 
whilein Paris—and now 
that we’re over here, we’re not going back 
to the States without seeing everything.” 

“You said something then, sis!’’ Fred- 
die volunteered. ‘‘ You hear a lot of tout- 
ing about this burg being the Los Angeles 
of Europe. We'll find out whether it’s got 
anything on Hollywood.” 


“FT WOULDN’T expect too much of it, 

Freddie,”’ cautioned the major, very 
seriously. “ After all, there’s no prohibition 
over here, to make things lively. By the 
by, Glorietta, I’ve found out from the 
steamship office that your father’s boat 
was just nine days from New York to 
Liverpool. So we’re rather close on his 
heels, | should say. He could hardly have 
left Paris earlier than yesterday. Even if 
he stopped over nowhere, he can’t be far 
away. It would be rather jolly to meet 
him on the same train, eh?” 

Glorietta agreed that it would. 

At three o’clock the next afternoon, the 
major, Glorietta and Freddie had already 
done a full day’s sightseeing in Paris, and 
were back at the hotel, packing up to 
leave. At four o’clock Glorietta asked the 
major: “‘Have you seen Freddie?” 

“T saw him half an hour ago. He may 
be in his room.” 

“No, he isn’t in his room. And I’ve 
looked for him downstairs. Would you 
mind looking in the street for him, major? 
I told him he must be ready to leave here a 
little after four.” 

The major came back without Freddie. 
A full hour passed. Major Poulson walked 
up and down the lobby of the hotel, watch 
in hand, while Glorietta went from floor to 
floor in the hotel, with a page. Freddie 
was gone. At ten minutes to five the 
major said: ‘‘We can’t get the train now, 
Glorietta. We'd better book our rooms 
for another night, before they’re taken by 
somebody else. The head porter says 
I whe went out with a man about three 
O C1OC ce 





si BY T where do you suppose he can be 

) allthis time?” gaspedGlorietta. “And 
| what man could he have gone out with? 
Oh, why didn’t we chain him to his bed, or 
something? Just wait till he comes in!” 

_But it was forty-eight hours before 
I'reddie returned to the hotel, pale, dis- 
he veled, and looking both indignant and 
bewildered. He happened to enter the 
hotel Just as the major and Glorietta were 
‘eaving it, for the tenth time since noon, 
to visit one more possible place of assist- 
ance, 

“Ah, Freddie!’’ was the major’s mild 
greeting, accompanied by an assassinating 
glare. “You're late, aren’t you? You 
were supposed to be here Tuesday.” 

“Don’t speak to him, major!” cried 
Glorietta. “Freddie, you come upstairs!” 
Freddie followed, in lamblike silence. 








“Freddie, how could you!” began Glori- 
etta, after the door of her room had closed 
upon the three. 

“The major was right when he said I 
should leave you at home! You’ve upset 
all our plans, and Major Poulson has been 
scouring the city looking for you The 
police are looking for you. The American 
Minister is looking for you. Can’t you 
understand that I’m almost dead with 
worry? Can’t you ——’” 


m4 OW look, sis!’’ burst out Freddie, in 

a grieved way; “you don’t need to 
pan me like that before I tell you what 
happened. D’ye think I meant to hold 
up the party? I’ve been in jail.” 

“Not in Paris,”’ re- 
torted the major. “I’ve 
visited all the Paris 
jails—as well as the 
morgue, and other logi- 
cal resorts.” 

“T didn’t say I’d been 
in jail in Paris, did I?” 
replied Freddie angrily. 
“T said I’ve been in jail, 
and I have. And a 
sweet jail it was too. 
Day before yesterday, 
just before we were 
going to start, I went 
out to get some cigarettes—you know, 
just around the corner —— BS ; 

“You might have got them in the 
hotel.”’ 

“They didn’t have the kind I wanted. 
Well, my French can’t be so rotten, after 
all, because I got my cigarettes, and had 
just come back to the hotel, and was pass- 
ing in front of the head porter’s desk, when 
I saw him talking with a man and then 
point at me. Then the other man, who 
was a sort of an Italian or something, 
comes over to me and says, in pretty fair 
English, ‘Are you Mr. Fenimore?’ and I 
told him I was, and he says, ‘ Your father 
would like to see you. I am to take you to 
him.’*’ 

“What?” cried both Glorietta and the 
major, in a single voice. Glorietta added 
quickly: ‘Freddie, are you sure! This 
isn’t the time to romance, Freddie! Are 
you sure - 

“Romance!” sniffed Freddie. ‘‘Is there 
anything romantic about landing in a 
French jail? Say, sis, if-you don’t want to 
hear the rest of this - 

*‘Go on, Freddie. I won’t interrupt you 
again. But tell me, quick, is father in 
Paris? Have you seen him?”’ 








“NTO, I HAVEN’T seen him. I don’t 
believe he’s here.’ But let me tell 
you. . . . I thought dad was in Paris, of 
course, and I had visions for a few minutes 
that I was coming back to the hotel with 
him, and surprise you. So I went to the 
corner with him, and there was a taxicab 
waiting there. We got in, and the taxi 
driver began to turn the corners on two 
wheels. I don’t know where we went, or 
how we got there. I could see that we were 
getting away from the city and passing 
fields of vegetables and suburban houses, 
and I began to wonder how dad got so far 
out in the country, when all at once we 
stopped in front of asaloon. The man who 
had brought me along said to me, ‘Wait 
here a little moment,’ and got out. 
“Well, I sat there and waited, and this 
fellow didn’t show up. It began to get 
dark, and the chauffeur kept saying some- 
thing to me which I couldn’t understand, 
and I kept telling him to wait awhile, and 
pretty soon I got out and went into the sa- 
loon. There were a lot of tough-looking 
birds drinking, but I didn’t see the man 
who brought me out there. And the 
woman behind the desk couldn’t under- 
stand me, and I couldn’t understand any- 
body. So I went back to the taxi and told 
the driver to get me back to the hotel. Of 
course I knew we'd lost our train, but it 
wasn’t my fault, was it? Well, I was 
pretty sore by this time, and when this 
taxi man made signs like he wouldn’t ride 
me back unless I paid him for the whole 
trip right there and then, we had some 
conversation and he begun to double up 
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‘Packed fresh 


and tender! 


THIS LUSCIOUS GOLDEN 


CHEESE brings a 
chorus of praise from 





Mellow cheese and crisp 
salad — each makes the 
other more delicious 


your guests ee ae 


““Have some cheese,” you say and your 
friend takes just a little. But presently a 
look of pleased surprise spreads over her 
face. “What marvelous cheese!” she ex- 
claims. “Do let me have some more.” 


For she has discovered that melts-on- 
the-tongue creaminess and ingratiating 
savor that belong only to Phenix Cheese. 

Years and years of skillful effort by 
the Phenix Cheesemakers have brought 
the familiar cheeses to this perfection. 
Exquisite packaging keeps their delicious- 


ness intact. 


Delectable American, nut-sweet Swiss, 
piquant Pimiento, superlative Brick and 
Limburger. Don’t miss one of these. 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, New York. 
Made and known as Phenix Cheese in Canada, 
and sold in the United Kingdom as “Beacon 


Cheese.” 


Phenix 





heese 


Made by the makers of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
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PLEASE ACCEPT 7-DAY SUPPLY 

of this utterly NEW way to try. 

Costs less to use than soiling and laun- 
dering towels 


HERE is now a new and utterly dif- 

ferent way of removing cold cream. 
The first way yet discovered that re- 
moves all grease, grime and germ-laden 
accumulations in soothing gentleness to 
the skin. 


Once you try it, you will never again 
use towels, cloths or paper makeshift 
methods for this purpose. It ends their 
dangers to the skin. It is cheaper to use 
than soiling and laundering towels. 


Nearly every star of stage or screen— 
almost without exception — employs it. 
Virtually every prominent beauty au- 

‘thority endorses it. Skin experts widely 
urge it. 

Let us send you a 7-day supply to try. 
Its effect on your skin will amaze you 
after a few days’ use. Its spotless con- 
venience will delight you. 


Ends two beauty mistakes 


It ends the soiled towel method, judged 
dangerous to skin beauty. Too often you 
thus rub dirty cold cream back into the 
skin. That fosters skin blemishes. It 
invites blackheads. It is a prime cause of 
oily skin and nose conditions. 

To use cold cream effectively, you must 
remove it all from the skin. Towels, 
cloths, paper substitutes, etc., won’t do it. 

It ends, too, the mistaken use of too 
harsh paper makeshifts; not sufficiently 
absorbent to thoroughly cleanse, too 
harsh for delicate skin fabric. 


End those mistakes, and you'll note an 
amazing difference quickly in your skin. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream— Sanitary 


for those who have not tried Kleenex 





: carry Kleenex with you. 
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A Dainty New Way 


to Remove Cold Cream 


That ends a common mistake in skin care 


NOW There are now one-third more ’Ker- INTRODUCTORY 
chiefs in the large package at 50c 
REDUCED than formerly at 65c, a saving dueto PKG. (Generous) . 25c 
quantity production. Dealers now also ; 
IN PRICE _ havethe new introductory 25c package Big Box(230 sheets) 50c 


’Kerchiefs in Both Pkgs., 90 sq. in. 


Ends — Oily skin and 
nose conditions 
amazingly. 

—The expense of ruin- 
ing and laundering 
towels. 

Keeps—Your make-up 
fresh hours longer 
than before. 

—Lightens skin several 
shades—quickly. 





For 
COLDS 


Never again use a 
Handkerchief 

















They Re-Infect— Spread Germ 
Contagion 


MANY doctors advise that Kleenex 
’Kerchiefs be substituted for ordi- 
nary handkerchiefs when one has a 
cold. For damp handkerchiefs are 
germ carriers. They actually re-in- 
fect the user. And colds, hay fever 
and influenza contagions thus are 
often spread—aggravated. 

You use a fresh Kleenex ’Kerchief 
every time and discard AT ONCE 
germ-breeding excretions. Being dry 
and absorbent, they largely end chap- 
ped and irritated nostrils. Next cold, 
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Kleenex ’Kerchiefs 
—absorbent—come 
in exquisite flat 
handkerchief boxes 
to fit your dressing 
: table drawer. 


wm” In2size packages— 
(Sheets 90 sq. ins.) 


Introductory . 25¢ 
(Generous supply) 
Regular size . 5OC 
(230 sheets) 


Your make-up will hold hours longer 
than before. Your skin will lose its oily 
look. Your nose will seldom call for 
powder. 


Send coupon 


A few days’ use will prove the results of 
the Kleenex ’Kerchief beyond all ques- 
tion or doubt. Mail the coupon. A full 
7-day supply will be sent you. 








7-Day Supply—FREE 
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KLEENEX CO., 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Big Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absorbent— 
as offered. 




















his fists and wave them under my 
nose Za 

“That’s just for emphasis, in French, 
Freddie,’’ suggested Major Poulson. 

“Ts it? Well, no frog waves his mitts 
under my nose and gets away with it!” 
said Freddie promptly. “‘When this one 
picks himself up and gets his parts assem- 
bled, he hollers like a circus barker and a 
crowd gets around, and a soldier with red 
pants and a sword and another soldier with 
blue pants anda coat 
without any sleeves 
comes up, and I’m 
pinched. They 
showed me a nice 
room for the night. 
It was a lovely little 
room, with a lot of 
odors in it. I told them I wanted to use 
the telephone, but they said I couldn’t— 
and I guess they were right about that, 
because this noon, when they turned me 
loose, I tried to use it, and I couldn’t make 
the dumb operator understand anything.” 

‘‘But how did you get out? Did you 
get help?”’ asked Glorietta anxiously. 





““T DON’T know how I got out. The first 

day they didn’t let me out, and today 
they pushed me out. They took me up be- 
fore a little old man with a black cap anda 
full beard, and he asked me a number of 
questions, and I said, ‘ Wee, wee,’ to every- 
thing, and then somebody who could speak 
what was thought to be English said, ‘You 
will pay a fine of two hundred francs, as 
well as the taxi fare.’ I paid it, and here I 
am. Gee, I’m hungry! I bet if our gov- 
ernment knew the way I was treated, 
there’d be a war or something!” 

“But I’m wondering just what it all 
means,” said the major. “It’s plain 
enough that you were taken away from 
the hotel on a wild-goose chase, Freddie, 
as part of aplan to delay our departure 
from Paris.” 

Glorietta nodded quickly. ‘I thought 
of that while Freddie was talking. But 
the man told Freddie that he was going to 
take him to his father—and how could he 
possibly know that we were looking for 
father?” 

Sidney Poulson looked at the ceiling a 
moment. ‘I dare say we told the whole 
tale in our telegram to the chief of police 
of Barcelona, didn’t we?”’ 

“But you don’t mean that the chief of 
police is 

“Not necessarily a partner in the Span- 
ish Prisoner Swindle, Incorporated,” re- 
plied the major quickly. ‘Oh, no, not at 
all. But there are a good many eyes ina 
Spanish police station, and I’ve heard that 
those rascals have agents working for them 
in unexpected places. It wouldn’t be sur- 
prising if they had an agent or two in 
police circles, as well as a handy man in 
Paris. It’s clear enough that somebody 
wanted to delay us; and to break up our 
party was a simple method. Glorietta, 
don’t let it disturb you too much. Your 
father is as safe in Spain as he would be in 
Los Angeles, I’m quite certain. Still, we 
ought to get that train this afternoon. I 
doubt if we’ll be able to get places in the 
sleeping cars, now. Do you feel quite 
equal to sitting up in a compartment all 
night?”’ 

“‘T’ll ride in the baggage car, if neces- 
sary!’ was the reply. 


VI 


HE five o’clock rapide from the Gare 

d’Orléans in Paris, Barcelona-bound, 
drops southward through Orléans to 
Limoges, thence through Montauban to 
Toulouse, and touches the bluest blue 
water in the world at Port-Vendres. From 
here, the railroad begins to skirt the rocky 
coast of the Mediterranean, past little 
niches of vineyard, hung miraculously on 
steep bluffs; wheezing through tunnels 
bored in frowning rocks that lean down, 
like mischievous giants, to bar the trav- 
eler’s progress; stopping now and then at 
little palm-shaded stations where it takes 
ten minutes to throw one bag of mail to 
the platform, until at last the red-eyed 
and sooty passengers stumble off upon a 
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broad platform and prepare for the ordeal 
of going through the customs. This is the 
border station: Cerbére on the French 
side; and Port-Bou on the Spanish side, 

There is no such thing as a “through” 
train from anywhere to Spain. By rail, 
you have your choice of entering the 
country by Hendaye—Irian, on the Bis- 
cayan shore, or by Cerbére—Port-Bou, on 
the Mediterranean side; but in either case 
the French rails exactly touch the border 
andstop. Theremay 
be many reasons for 
this, but one reason 
is sufficient. The 
gauge of the Span- 
ish railways is al- 
most a foot wider 
than that of France. 

About nine o’clock one morning, when 
the sky was cloudless, except for some 
filmy fleeces lazily drifting over Africa, 
two Americans and one British gentleman, 
tired and begrimed, left the rapide in Cer- 
bére; and began to enter Spain. This is 
not so easy as it looks. In spite of the 
charming courtesy of the Spanish border 
officials, they have deep-seated suspicions 
of strangers. The presumption is that all 
passports are forged, and some passports 
more than others. Another presumption 
is that, if there is nothing dutiable in your 
trunk, you have probably concealed it un- 
der your skirt or waistcoat. All cameras 
are under suspicion, not because Spain dis- 
likes to be photographed, but because the 
cameras might not be cameras at all, but 
little black boxes containing salt, matches, 
or other prohibited imports. 


s 


NE of the three Anglo-Saxons who got 

off the rapide that beautiful warm 
morning was a young woman who bore 
signs, under the train dust, that she would 
be extremely pretty when washed. Her 
name was Glorietta Fenimore. As she 
touched foot upon the platform, she said 
weakly: “‘If I only had a cup of coffee it 
would brace me up. Don’t tell me the 
French are civilized, major! I know better. 
If they were civilized they wouldn’t leave 
people on a train until this time of day, 
without a bite of breakfast.” 

Somehow, the little party from Los 
Angeles went through the customs without 
mishap; and there was even time to 
snatch a bowl of vile coffee in the buffet 
and to eat a dry husk of bread before the 
train pulled out. 

They found themselves in a clean com- 
partment on the luxe, and leaned back, ex- 
hausted, against the cushions. The new 
compartment was, at least, more roomy 
than the one they had quit. Even with 
the two other occupants, there was space 
enough. Both the Spaniards who faced 
them were viewing them curiously, but 
with a difference. A portly Catalonian 
merchant was regarding them with that 
frank stare which is not considered impo- 
lite in Latin countries; whereas the other 
traveling companion, with a refined face 
and aslim, youthful, well-dressed elegance, 
averted his eyes delicately whenever 
they looked at him. There was some- 
thing strangely appealing in the aspect of 
this young voyager. His hands were slim, 
beautifully shaped, and so clean and 
groomed in comparison with their own, 
that even Freddie Fenimore stared at |iis 
hands disconsolately. He was clearly in- 
telligent, and sympathetic toward these 
travel-stained Anglo-Saxons. 


“TTJE’S frightfully good-looking, isn’t 

he?” whispered Glorietta to tlie 
major. “‘Why don’t you strike up a con- 
versation with him?’’ 

“I believe he knows English,” Sidney 
Poulson replied, covertly. ‘If I’m not mis- 
taken, that’s the European edition of the 
Daily Mail on the seat beside him.” 

Glorietta reddened. ‘‘ You don’t sup- 
pose he heard wnat I said—understood, I 
mean?” 

“What difference does it make? He 
may be a motion-picture star. He knows 
he isn’t ugly, you may be sure.” 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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| AS AN ASTRINGENT 


for 
1 enlarged 


blackheads| pores 











—delightful and so inexpensive 
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So many women have written us concerning their tissues and lazy muscles. Your skin seems fresh and 

faith in Listerine as an astringent that we feel we firm—even youthful. 

ought to pass the good word along. There’s no question of the importance of an astrin- 
The nice thing about Listerine used this way is that gent in the care of the skin, and we’ll wager that once 

the cost, compared to most astringents, amounts to you try Listerine you’ll like it above all others. Sim- 





almost nothing. The saving is really remarkable. 

Yet in effectiveness you’d look a long 
time before finding its equal. Gently but 
firmly it closes the pores, tightens sagging 


—— 


—the safe antiseptic 


ply douse it on your face full strength. 

Results will delight you. Why not be- 

gin today? — Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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of these Domestic 


Science Teachers 
SA): “ 
I prefer Geam of Tartar 


Baking Powder” 


Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Containsno alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste 


UST out of college, some of them, alert to 
new ways in cookery . . . Others with years 
of practical experience behind them... 


Hundreds of these Domestic Science teachers 
in high schools all over the United States not 
long ago told what kind of baking powder they 
consider best. 

Very definitely they favor cream of tartar. 
all who expressed a specific choice said: 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder.” 


You thoughtful women who always use Royal Bak- 
ing Powder will not have to be told why. 


Royal is always made with fine cream of tartar, 
which is a natural fruit product from 
ripe grapes. 

That is why it makes your cakes and 
biscuits marvels of lightness. Royal 
never fails and it never leaves a bitter 
taste. 


86% of 
““T prefer 





































bo] Chocalate: Gobet vie” Ti 

n endable recipes for 

~ in ee Royal 
Cook Book 


ORANGE SPONGE CAKE: Beat 
the whites of 3 eggs and 4 tsp. cream 

of tartar until stiff and add the yolks one 
at a time, beating well before the addi- 
tion of each yolk. Then add 1 cup gran- 
ulated sugar gradually, still beating se 
the egg beater; remove beater. Add 2 

tsps. grated orange rind and 144 cup or- 
ange juice. Fold in 114 cups pastry 
flour, AM tsps. Royal Baking Powder 
and }{ tsp. salt sifted together. Bake in 
a moderate oven (325° F.) in two-layer 
pans for about 18 minutes. Filling: 
Put 4 cup sugar, 1 \ tbsps. flour and 4 
tsp. salt in top of double boiler and mix 
together thoroughly; add 2 tsps. grated 
orange rind and 4% cup orange juice. 
Add 2 tsps. butter and 1 egg yolk and 
cook until smooth and thick. Remove 
from fire and add 1 tsp. lemon juice. 
Spread between layers and ice top and 
sides of cake with the following icing. 
Icing: Place in top of double boiler 1 
unbeaten egg white, 7 cup granulated Name 
sugar, 3 tbsps. cold water. Place over 
boiling water and beat with beater for 7 
minutes. Add % tsp. flavoring and 
% tsp. eye: Sane womees; Seat and 
spread on cake. rate a little orange F 
rind on icing before it cools. Makes 1 City ee a ee pe EN eer faa 
two-layer cake using 8” tins. 
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Royal Cook Book 
with 350 recipes 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. M, 101 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me my free copy of your famous Royal 
Cook Book—over 300 recipes. 
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A flush showed in the cheeks of the 
young man opposite. He did not smile, 
but the corners of his mouth twitched 
slightly. He looked out the window. But 
not long afterward he took up the news- 
paper which had lain beside him and of- 
fered it to the major with a bow, saying in 
that too-precise English of one who has 
studied the language diligently, but has 
not been trained in the idiom: 

“Perhaps you would like very well to 
see this English newspaper, sefior?”’ 

“Thank you,” was the rather cold re- 
ply. “Really, I’m too tired to read. Per- 
haps you’d like to see it, Glorietta?”’ 

“‘Just the headlines,” said the young 
woman. But she smiled at the young man, 
who bowed again and resumed his interest 
in the scenery outside. 


OTHING more was said. The young 

Spaniard took a book from his pocket 
and began to read. There was an air of 
polite discretion in his every movement. 
Only once more, before the arrival at Bar- 
celona, did the eyes of Glorietta and this 
exotic stranger meet; but in that instant 
the young woman felt, for the first time, 
that she was really in a foreign country, 
and skirting the fringe of the mysterious. 
For there lay in the eyes of the sefor— 
those limpid black pools, Moorish and 
remote, tender but luminous—all the se- 
ductive, impetuous quality of which she 
had dreamed. The practical side of her 
tried valiantly to discount all this. Some- 
thing whispered to her that the young man 
was probably brainless, vain and domineer- 
ing. But a little cool trickling made itself 
felt at her heart, and her shrewdness and 
common sense was trampled ruthlessly by 
a primitive feeling: ‘‘This man knows 
what love is!” 

And suddenly she remembered the cool, 
quizzical words of Major Poulson: “‘ Marry 
me, Glorietta, and I’ll go back to England.” 
She glanced out of the corner of her eyes 
at the major. He was wrapped in a fine, 
imperturbable British contemplation of 
the day’s news. 

At the Francia station in Barcelona, the 
young Spaniard bowed courteously and 
left them. Glorietta-almost hoped that he 
would offer his services in getting them to 
the hotel; but it was evident that the 
young man was too discreet—he perceived 
that Major Poulson was an experienced 
traveler, and needed no help. She saw 
him walk out of the station, swinging a 
little swagger bamboo, very erect—and 
without even a handbag. She wondered 
where the young Spaniard could have come 
from, and why he had no luggage. 

But on their arrival at the Gran Hotel 
Colén, Glorietta had other things to think 
of. The first thing to do, after they had all 
emerged from the deep layer of train soot, 
was to find the police headquarters. 

“T couldn’t think even of unpacking 
before we find out whether they’ve got 
father in charge,’”’ announced Glorietta 
firmly. Accordingly, less than an hour 
after the arrival at the Col6n, they were in 
a taxicab and on their way to the office of 
the police chief. 


HAT dignitary, looking every inch sol- 

dierly and conscious of his remarkable 
black mustachios, greeted the three visi- 
tors with profound respect. It was plain, 
too, that he was relieved to find that 
Major Poulson could speak Spanish, even 
though it was not without its stumblings 
and haltings. For the benefit of Glorietta 
and Freddie, the major translated the 
conversation as it proceeded. 

“The telegram? Ah, yes, from Sefiorita 
Fenimore! We have received it promptly, 
and you may be sure we gave it our instant 
attention, sefor. The Spanish Prisoner? 
Ha! Do we not know him well? We are 
blamed, a good deal, we Catalonians, be- 
cause unscrupulous men swindle people 
with this Spanish Prisoner story. I do not 
defend their practices, senor, but what can 
we do, so long as people are simple enough 
to believe such ridiculous nonsense? Now 
your method ——’”’ 
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“Please ask him if he found my father, 
major!” 

“Patience, Glorietta,”’ replied the major, 
with a warning glance. “One doesn't 
come to the point quickly in Spain. You 
were saying, your honor?”’ 


HE police chief was a long time in com- 
ing tothe point. Finally he did. “With 
your telegram in hand, we had nothing but 
to lay hands upon him. By applying sci- 
entific methods, we plucked him from the 
train the moment he arrived in Barcelona. 
As he was evidently a man of refinement 
and wealth, we did not, of course, put him 
in a cell like a common criminal. No, cer- 
tainly. We placed him in a well-guarded 
room, and permitted him to have, not jail 
fare, but whatever food and drink he 
wanted, sent in from a nearby restaurant.” 
“They have your father, Glorietta! He 
is in this very building, I believe,” said the 
major. ‘‘It was easy, after all.’ 

“We have your father, sefiorita,’’ went 
on the jefe, addressing Glorietta in Span- 
ish with an urbane smile, ‘‘and not a hair 
of his head has been harmed. Naturally, 
he denied his identity. That was childish, 
but they all do that. Naturally, also, we 
took charge of his valuables. It is rash for 
a man like him, not knowing the language, 
to come here with cash to the amount of 
thirty thousand American dollars ——’ 

“‘Glorietta, he says your father had 
thirty thousand dollars in cash in his pock- 
ets,”’ said Major Poulson, blinking hard. 

“Thirty thousand—what? Why, that 
that’s nonsense! Father had thirty thou- 
sand dollars! I—I don’t understand! 
Where could he get ——’”’ 

“‘He may have met somebody on the 
boat and sold him a partnership in Belle- 
mary Development,” suggested the major 
dryly. “At any rate, if the jefe says he had 
thirty thousand dollars, he had. There’s 
one thing which is internationally under- 
stood, and that’s money.” 

Turning to the chief, the major then 
said: ‘Considering the young lady’s men- 
tal agitation, illustrious senior, would it be 
possible for her to see her father soon?”’ 


OME with me!” was thereply. They 

were escorted to the place where 
Colonel Fenimore was incarcerated. It was 
not a cell, in the American sense, because 
they came to a great oaken door with enor- 
mous hinges, outside which, when they first 
glimpsed him, a uniformed man was sit- 
ting on a stool, rolling a cigarette. When 
the chief was observed, the guard jumped 
up and stood at lazy attention, but with- 
out ceasing to roll the cigarette. 

“Open the door!’? commanded the 
chief. 

“Si, sefior!’”” The guard took from his 
pocket an enormous key, and inserted it in 
the lock. After what seemed to Glorietta 
an age of pushing and twisting and fum- 
bling, the bolt shot back, and the door 
swung open. It was half-dark in the room, 
and at first they could see nothing. But 
after the gloom lightened, the three visi- 
tors descried a man sitting on the edge © 
a bunk, with his hands at his head. Then 
they saw him spring up and come towa”‘! 
them. ‘“‘ You low-down dagoes,’”’ the m:: 
shouted, “‘I’ll get even with you for th =! 
If my country don’t blow this rotten bun. !) 
of onion chewers off the face of tie 


a 


earth ——”’ The man suddenly made out 
the figure of the woman visitor, and 
stopped. 


“Father!” cried Glorietta, but a litt'e 
doubtfully. Her father’s voice seemed 
changed. 

At that instant the man inside the roc. 
came into the rift of light, afforded by t!:e 
open door. A big man, with a shock of 
black hair and a twisted nose, stood blin\- 
ing before them. “Are you—are you 
Americans?”’ he cried. ‘For the love 0! 
Mike, help me get out of here! In 
Huckins—Henry Huckins, of Iowa! Cart 
you make these dagoes understand ——- 

“Tt isn’t father!’’ gasped Glorietta, 
seizing Major Poulson’s arm. ‘‘They've 
arrested the wrong man.” 


(Continued in the November Home Journal) 
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Could you use an extra 1000.? 


Think of it, an extra thousand dropped in your lap! A thousand dollars to use as you choose! 











SUBJECTS 


* 
“What the 30-day test of Postum 
has done for me’’—a letter not ex- 


ceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 


of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $) cach; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“Why I think Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best hot 
drink for boys and girls’’—a letter 
not «..ceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$100; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
pris of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
six, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of »3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each, 
twcifth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“How I make Postum—and why 
I like it best made my way’’— 
a letter not exceeding 300 words in length. 
First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; 
fourth, 3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of 
$50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 
10 prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 
each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 
Prizes of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 
cach; twelfth, 145 prizes of $1 each. 


furniture 


... How — wonderful ways to spend it! A new car! A trip abroad for two! New 
. .. Of course you could use that extra thousand. 


or your house! 
So, right now, make up your mind to be one of the winners — 


10 OLiasi prizes 
™mPOSTUMS 








10000 


Contest 


Three big contests in one! 1001 prizes! Three first 
prizes of $1000 each! 998 others of from $1 to $500! 
No tricks! No stunts! Just alittle easy writing! Read the 
details. They may well mean a thousand dollars to you! 


The ‘‘30-day test’’ contest 


Bh seeehig tay upon thousands have made this famous test—used 
Postum in place of caffein beverages for a month and noted their prog- 
ress—and become regular Postum users forever after! Hundreds had writ- 
ten us about it before this contest started. How wonderful it was to find a 
hot drink that gave them everything except regrets! No sleeplessness! No 
“jumpy” nerves! No indigestion ! None of the physical tax that caffein, sooner 
or later, must collect! Now we want to hear from you—whether you are a 
life-long user of Postum, or only a beginner. The best letter on “What the 
30-day test of Postum has done for me” wins $1000—and there are 333 
additional cash prizes! 


The ‘‘Instant Postum made-with-milk’’ contest 


Throughout America, teachers and mothers join in telling us that Instant 
Postum made with milk is the best hot drink for boys and girls. A drink 
made of whole wheat and bran, plus all the body-building nourishment of 
milk! A drink free from any trace of the stimulants that make most hot 
drinks bad for children. It is healthful—easy to make—and loved even by 
the children who “don’t like milk!” These are facts which others have re- 
ported. Tell us why you think Postum is the best hot drink for children! A 
thousand dollars for the best letter—and hundreds of other prizes! 


The ‘‘How I make Postum’’ contest 


Postum comes in two forms—Instant Postum and Postum Cereal. They 
are the same drink—both made of roasted wheat and bran—but are pre- 
pared in different ways. Some people are enthusiasts for Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. 
Others swear by Postum Cereal—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. 
Then there are earnest differences of opinion about the proper strength of 
the drink—whether it should be strong, weak, or ““medium.” Just as with 
other hot drinks, a little experimenting is needed to prepare Postum so it is 
most delicious to the individual taste. Hundreds of cash prizes for the best 
letters on this subject—beginning with a $1000 prize! 


Read the rules on this page—then enter the contest while there is yet time! 








RULES 


& 


1. You may write on any one or all of the 
subjects, and submit as many entries as 
you care to. 


2. Write the subject at the top of the first 
page of each manuscript you submit. 


3. Write plainly on one side of the paper 
only. Neatness counts. 


4. Write your name and address on each 
manuscript. 


5. In case of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded the full amount of each prize 
tied for. 


6. Contestants agree to accept the decisions 
of the judges as final. 


7. No communications will be acknowl- 
edged, and no manuscripts will be returned. 

8. Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 
are not eligible. 


9. Address envelopes to P. O. Box 584-A, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


10. Manuscripts must be received before 5 
p.m. December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and 
addresses of prize winners announced as early 
as possible in 1928.) 


JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., 
former Health Commissioner of New York 
City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Sarah Field Splint, Home 
Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


Pastum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your er sells 
Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantl 
in the cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If 
you are not one of the millions who now purchase Pos- 
tum, you may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 





Nothing humdrum about fried food when you fry 
with Wesson Oil. Quite the contrary. Frying with 
this choice salad oil gives you fried food that is a 
real delicacy. 

True, but not surprising. Wesson Oil is so good 
in itself that food fried in it is naturally extra-good. 

Then another thing: Frying with a fine salad oil, 
like Wesson Oil, is easier. 

Pour a little Wesson Oil into the frying pan, 
heat it for just a moment, and you're ready to fry. 

No scooping of hard fat, no waiting for it to 
melt. It’s so much simpler it seems quicker, too. 

Wesson Oil can be heated hot enough for quick, 
crisp frying without smoking or scorching. A little 
care not to overheat it, and you can fry without a 
trace of smoke. That makes frying pleasanter. 

It’s nice to fry an easier way. And a pleasanter 
way. But of course what matters most is that frying 
with Wesson Oil makes fried food taste so delicious. 
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Guns and a Girl 


(Continued from Page 7 


His brows were drawing together. Bet- 
ter be careful. Until he could catch the 
lie of the land. He said, ‘‘Of course.” 

She giggled musically. ‘‘There’s one 
thing you'll just have to forgive me. I 
mean i'm terrible about names. I never 
forget a face, but names—meeting such 
hordes of new people and all. I mean it’s 
wonderful finding you on the train and not 
having to ride alone, but the honest truth 
is I couldn’t tell you your name if I were 
to die the next minute. What I mean is I 
loved my dances with you, but being 
thrown at so many new people, well’’— 
the giggle again—“‘what I say is, you'll 
just have to forgive me.” 

A cold thrill crept up his spine. So that 
was it! He was somebody else. But even 
so — “My friends call me Web,” he 
said. 

“Oh, of course! I’m simply the stupid- 
est thing! I mean, it all comes back to 
me now.” She was waiting for the rest 
of it. Well, he’d just have to risk it. 

“Hayne,” he added. ‘“‘Webster Hayne.” 

“Oh, of course! You’re one of Meta’s 
oldest friends. Webster Hayne was some- 
thing, wasn’t he?”’ 

He was looking at her. Couldn’t help 
it. And his courage was gathering. ‘‘The 
funny thing is, I can’t think of your last, 
name. You're just Elaine to me.”’ Well, 
that was out. He couldn’t be killed for it. 
Couldn’t, as a matter of fact, be any the 
worse off. He’d nothing to lose. A tre- 
mendous thought. 


“TT’S Hill, of course, but you’re not go- 
ing to begin calling me that, are you? 
What I mean, after Saturday night. Oh, 
there never was such a party. Did you 
ever in your life hear music like that?”’ 
He didn’t want to lie. But he knew 
now that this big moment was his and that 
he meant to grab it firmly. Why not? 
This would be the real Web Hayne. Ina 
queer, fateful way he’d be right in grab- 
bing it. 

“Are you leaving Boston right away, 
Elaine?” 

“No. I mean I’m meeting a girl for 
luncheon, a girl I knew at school. And 
I’ve got to get to Brookline in time for a 
party tonight.” 

“Well, look here, I haven’t got a thing 
to do today. Why don’t we ——”’ 

“Oh, what a wonderful idea! I mean 
i~ ~ I mean they’re expecting me for 
dinner in Brookline, but if I telephoned 
and said that a friend was bringing me in 
the cvening they wouldn’t have to know. 
I mean I just love to do unexpected 
things, don’t you?” 

It was as easy as that! His chest 
expanded with a quick intake of breath. 
She was excited too. He felt it. She 
looked out the window, sitting very still. 
He was as good as those collegiate fellows. 
It was just a matter of opportunity. 
The train lumbered along from station 


to station, passed the watch factory and 
the cance hall by the river. Memories 
stirred of other cruder girls. They were 


Saying this and that. How still she 
was' A soft, warm little person. A 
hand lay on the plush seat, down between 
them. Covertly he looked down. Was 
there a ring on it? He looked again. It 
drev him like a magnet. He had to 
Swallow. His own hand slid down there. 
Soit iingers closed about his. She didn’t 
start or turn. And speech became unnec- 
essary. It was just as well. 


‘THE train clanked to a stop in the 
smoky terminal station. He’d sup- 
posed they’d take the Subway. But she 
moved, as a matter of course, toward the 
taxi stand. Henearlyspoke, but—oh, well! 
Why not? Do the thing right. A man in 
a uniform cap sprang to open a door. 
He d never ridden in a city taxi. But 
he'd carry it off. Oh, sure! Funny how 
natural it felt. 


The driver turned up a curving nar- 
row street. Trucks at both curbs and a 
peddler’s wagon with a bell on it that 
blocked the way, and just ahead of that 
an armored bank car with the blue cap 
of a policeman visible through a rear win- 
dow. Slow going. A _ crowded, dirty 
city. A cruel city, where you had to fight 
for a footing. He’d heard ugly stories. 
If you didn’t have money they just kicked 
you around! A stop. Horns honking. 
The peddler turned off. The taxi crowded 
up behind the bank car. Queer how he’d 
gone blue all of a sudden. Must fight it 
off. Live in the moment. This queer 
desperate feeling wouldn’t get a fellow 
anywhere. The thing was, not to take it 
so hard. He drew that hand over; 
gripped it tensely in both of his. Yes, it 
was real. 

His voice muttered hoarsely, ‘‘For a 
nickel I’d kiss you, right here.”’ 

Did she make a low sound? 

“I’m crazy about you.” 

Was it a giggle? ‘For heaven’s sake 
be careful!” 


HE thought clanged like a bell: ‘‘She’s 
crazy about me too. You're there, 
Web Hayne, you’re there!” 

A screaming exhaust horn sounded 
right in his ear; and a touring car, roar- 
ing in second speed, scraped past with a 
jolt. The driver yelled at the four men in 
it. Young fellows, hardly more than 
boys. A rough lot. The type you saw 
about cigar stores and dance halls. 
Oddly, they didn’t yell back. 

The bank car bumped something and 
stopped. The rear doors opened and the 
policeman and another man leaped out 
with revolvers in their hands. The tour- 
ing car had pulled up short. There was 
a sudden banging and blazing. People 
moving along the sidewalk. A delica- 
tessen man in his apron—Web thought 
with a mean twinge of aprons—staring 
whitely out of his doorway, too frightened 
even to jump away. The taxi driver 
ducking under his cowl board. The 
policeman suddenly limp in the gutter, 
his automatic lying on the curb. He 
hadn’t fired but one or two shots. The 
second man from the bank car was on 
his hands and knees in the street, trying 
to lift his head. Another policeman was 
running up the sidewalk, a big Irishman; 
running straight into it. He would —— 
Something strangely deliberate about 
all of it. Seconds that might as well have 
been weeks. Two of those boys from the 
touring car had jumped out and were 
climbing into the bank car. Web couldn’t 
see the two in the front seat, they’d 
pulled so close to their quarry. 

Something queer here, too, in the taxi. 
Elaine hadn’t uttered a sound. But 
there was a rustle. He looked around. 
She was clean out; just a soft heap in 
the corner of the seat. He put her on the 
floor. Safer. And this was only another 
second. 


IS blood was up. The blood of youth. 

He was strong and he was quick. You 
couldn’t sit by and see men coldly mur- 
dered. He leaped from the taxi, snatched 
up the revolver that lay on the curb and 
potted the two in the bank car before 
they could drop the bags they’d seized 
and whirl on him. Just two sure shots. 
One of them fired, he thought, but it 
didn’t matter. Then he ran around 
behind the touring car. The two in the 
front seat were looking the other way, 
covering the men in the front seat of the 
bank car. He leaped on the running 
board and before they could so much as 
turn got them both. The driver slid half 
under his steering wheel. The other just 
crumpled as his gun clattered down. 
And this was only a second or two more. 
Somewhere or other women were 


screaming. ‘There was a crowd. And 
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“Remove the dead cuticle -- Supply the missing oils” 


” I ‘HERE are just two 


have the beautiful curve that makes 


the nails almond shaped, 
long and slender,” says N 


the world’s authority on the manicure. i 


First, of course you must 


of dead cuticle that clings around the edge of the 
nails. The thing that does this is the familiar, 
safe antiseptic, Cutex Cuticle Remover. 


Second, you must keep the cuticle soft and pliant 
by supplying the oils it lacks. For this he has 
created two wonderful new preparations, Cutex 


things to do to 


the fingers look 
ortham Warren, he 


BUEN 
fay - 

/ tJ # - - 
remove every trace — 
THE FIRST STEP: Remove 
every trace of ugly cuticle 
by wetting the nail base 
with the safe antiseptic, 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
and just wiping away all 
the useless skin 


Cuticle Cream and Oil. Massage a little into the 


nail base after the Remover—every night at first. 
Soon the nails will have that coveted almond shape 
that gives aristocratic length and slenderness to 


the whole hand. 


You will be delighted with either of these two 
preparations to feed the cuticle the oils it lacks. 
Full sizes of each preparation are 35c at toilet 


goods counters. 


Or try this perfected manicure by sending 10c 


for samples with the coupon be 


Canada address Dept. JJ-10, 1101 St. Alexander St., 


Montreal, Canada. 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 





THE SECOND STEP: Then 
massage over the cuticle 
the new Cream or Oil to 
keep it soft and firm, and 
reveal the beauty of al- 
mond shaped nails and 
charming Half Moons 


low. If you live in 


Mail coupon for new way today 








6 complete manicures this 
new and better way for 10c 


I enclose 10c for samples of Cutex Cuticle Cream, 
Oil, Remover, etc., enough for 6 manicures. 


Northam Warren, Dept. JJ-10 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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FOR ACTIVE WOMEN ~~ FOOT SAVERS|. 






And now 


Women are learning 
another secret of 


KEEPING 
YOUNG 


Countless women are enjoying again the buoyant 
step of younger days—banishing foot strain and 
that “tired feeling’ —by wearing Foot Saver Shoes. 





You'll like Foot Savers from the moment you step 
into them. You'll like their smartness—their hint 
of youth and action—you'll like the way they 
caress your foot. 


Then walk in Foot Savers. You'll find that uneasy 
foot consciousness slipping away. You'll feel a 
new buoyancy—a new thrill of energy, calling you 
to new activity and pleasure. 


And when you have worn Foot Savers to the end 
of a strenuous day—you'll make the delightful dis- 
covery that your step is still light—your face 
youthful, radiant—your spirits gay and charming. 


And then you'll thank Foot Savers for this new 
foot comfort and freedom from weariness—this 
new secret you have learned of youth and charm. 


Foot Saver Shoes are ideally expressive of the de- 
mands of the active women of today. Exclusive, 
patented features fit and support the arch—remove 
the cause of foot strain and tired feet—keep weari- 
ness from your body and lines from your face— 
give to your step a youthful ease and grace. 


Foot Savers are as distinguished for their superb fitting and 
genteel beauty as for their youth-keeping qualities. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town—get fitted in this 
famous footwear. And discover for yourself the abiding 
satisfaction of “the perfect shoe.” 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
426 E. Fourth St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





£?* 












The Catalina 


. 
There is a smart new model 
to meet the intimate, per- 
sonal needs of every woman, 
of every age. Send for 
Style Book and name of your 
nearest Foot Saver Dealer. 








more policemen. Web, standing in the 
middle of the street, automatic in hand, 
confusedly heard that big, breathless 
Irishman’s voice in his ear: ‘‘ You stick 
right here. I want to talk to you.”’ And 
his voice seemed to be replying, ‘‘This is 
his gun.’”’ He was holding it out. But 
the officer was on his knees beside his 
fellow in the gutter. Then strong arms 
caught Web’s elbows; bent them back 
until they hurt; and somebody snatched 
the automatic away. 

A police car pushed into the crowd. 
Bluecoats stormed through. The kneel- 
ing officer looked up; a red, working face. 
*“Here!’’ he shouted, at Web’s captors, 
“let go o’ that boy!’”’ He was on his feet 
now. Roughly he pulled Web free. 
“He got ’em all, I tell you. All four o’ 
those devils. Picked up poor Mickey’s 
gun and got all of ’em!” There were 
tears in his eyes. 

Web made his way to the taxi. The 
shaken driver was back on his seat, star- 
ing. Web opened the door. Elaine was 
sitting up on the floor, drawing a limp 
hand across her eyes. 

“How perfectly awful!’’ she murmured. 
“Are you all right?” 


si H, SURE!”’ He pulled her into the 

seat; held her within a firm arm. He 
wasn’t excited now. He hoped they 
wouldn’t make a fuss. Better get out be- 
fore they did. Police officials crowded up. 
A big man with gold on his cap and a gold 
badge and the solemn presence of death in 
his steady eyes. Wanted names and ad- 
dresses. And his occupation. Web 
squirmed. Said, “‘Oh, just let me get out.” 

They were loading the bodies into a 
black wagon. The red-faced policeman 
came over, sputtering. ‘“‘They killed 
Mickey, captain, but this young gentle- 
man grabbed up Mickey’s gun and went 
right at em. Got ’em all! I saw it! Got 
all of ’em!’’ Then to Web. ‘‘The boys 
won’t soon forget this, sir. They know a 
brave man when they see one.”’ 

Elaine’s big eyes were peeping up into 
his face. He felt at once exalted and con- 
fusedly unhappy. ‘‘Whereis he? Where’s 
the boy?” A tall man witha lean, strong 
face and heavy spectacles was fighting 
through the crowd. 

“This is the gentleman, Mr. Ingram,” 
said the captain. “‘Mr. Hayne.” 

The tall man thrust out his hand. 
“T’m proud to know you, young man.” 
And to the captain: ‘‘Is that policeman 
living? If he is, the bank will wish to do 
everything “4 

“No, sir. He’s gone.” 

Web’s right arm was still about Elaine’s 
shoulders. But he got it free. Mr. Ingram 
gripped his hand; then, with an exclama- 
tion, held it up. There was blood on it. 
And a hole in his sleeve above the wrist. 

““You’d better come straight with me 
to see a doctor,” said Mr. Ingram. 

Web hesitated and looked at Elaine. 
She said, “I’m all right. I’ll be waiting at 
the Lorraine at half-past two.”’ 





HE captain at once called an officer to 

escort her. Mr. Ingram handed the 
taxi man a bank note. Then Web found 
himself riding in a limousine to a doctor’s 
office. The wound, a mere breaking of the 
skin, was sterilized and bound. Mr. In- 
gram was kind. Web’s confused mind 
couldn’t grasp all he said. ‘I’m going to 
ask you to come in and see me at the 
bank.”’ He heard that. And he had a card 
in his pocket. The banker had written 
something on it with a fountain pen. He 
hadn’t read it. All he wanted now was to 
be alone. ‘‘Meantime, if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you—anything— 
please feel free to call on me.” That 
much, too, he caught, and mumbled his 
thanks. Anything to get away. A one- 
armed lunch room provided a measure of 
sanctuary. And he washed up in the 
lavatory at the Lorraine. 

It was stirring to find Elaine waiting. 
She was pale, and her eyes hung on him. 
They slipped into a dim picture house 
and held hands. Expansiveness was com- 
ing upon him. An exultant stir of the 


ee, 


spirit. But he couldn’t make Elaine out 
She seemed unable to say anything. When 
he suggested dining at the Piazza Venice 
she merely inclined her head and meekly 
entered the taxi he hailed. 

The restaurant overawed him some. 
what. Their table was set in a gondola be. 
side the dancing floor, and the waiters 
were dressed like gondoliers. The prices 
staggered him. 


GONDOLIER brought the check, and 
laid it upside down ona plate. Nery. 
ously, covertly, he glanced at it, wondered 
how much it would come to. A lot, maybe, 


He should have done a little mental arith. | 


metic while ordering. 


She did have a ring. And on the third | 
finger of her left hand. Platinum, and q | 


diamond. With pearls around it. 


She wasn’t looking. He quickly lifted q | 
corner of the check and peeked at the | 


total, stamped in red ink. 


Then that chill crept up his spine. But | 


unhappily. He must have been mistaken, 
Sixteen dollars and eighty-five cents. He 
nearly peeked again. What could—how 
could —— He’d have to do something, 
There wasn’t ten dollars left in his pocket, 
And only six in the candy box. Why, all 
he had in the world 

With a feverish feeling about his eyes 
and a sense of goneness at the pit of his 
well-filled stomach, he said ‘‘ Excuse me” 
and rushed down to the wash room. There 
he stood leaning against the white-tiled 
wall, hands in pockets, desperately cast- 
ing about. 

His fingers closed on a card. Miserably 
he drew it out. ‘‘ John P. Ingram, Pilgrim 
National Bank.’’ And a house address. 
Over on Commonwealth Avenue. That 
was written on. A wild thought stirred. 
Perhaps it would be forgivable to break in 
on a rich man at his home. 

He got his hat from the check room and 
leaped into a taxi; thinking: ‘You're 
just a soda clerk, Web Hayne. That’s all 
you are.’”’ He was gulping down some- 
thing very like a sob. At seven the next 
morning he’d have to unlock the drug 
store. Put on that apron. Sprinkle wet 
sawdust on the floor and sweep up. 

He took the nickel wrist watch from his 
pocket and held it up as the taxi passed a 
street lamp. Ten minutes to eight. Rich 
people had their supper late, and didn’t 
like to be disturbed at table. But he 
couldn’t help that. 





HE house was a mansion. With shak- 

ing knees he mounted the high front 
steps. There were two sets of doors, iron 
and glass. And glimpses, within, of splen- 
dor. He rang. A butler came; studied 
him doubtfully but took his name within. 
Left him standing out there. 

Then he saw Mr. Ingram, in a dinner 
jacket. A fitting master of the mansion. 
But he smiled. He was kind. 

“Only thing to do,” thought Web, 
“with a big man like this, is to tel! the 
truth. I either get it or I don’t.” 

And tell the truth he did; confusedly, 
grinning like a nervous fool. 

The banker’s smile didn’t fade. And 
he was getting his wallet out. Oh, he was 
kind! He asked, ‘““How much do you 
need, my boy?” 

“Why, if—if ten dollars ——’”’ 

Mr. Ingram looked through an aston- 
ishing number of yellow-backed notes and 
drew out a twenty. ‘Take this,”’ he said. 
“We've all been caught in those ‘unny 
fixes.” Then with a brief ‘Wait a min- 
ute,” he disappeared, returning shortly 
with a sealed envelope. 

The check-room girl had a late «/ter- 
noon paper spread out on her counter. A 
blaze of headlines caught his eye. Anda 
picture. In type two inches high he saW 
his own name! And the picture was !11m- 
self! Where on earth had they dug up 
that photograph? 

Elaine was sitting just as he’d left her, 
in the curtained gondola, looking mourn- 
fully down at her clasped hands. He 
hadn’t been gone ten minutes. He felt 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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aBove, Mrs. Cyrit E. AtLen of Philadelphia 


(RIGHT) 


| WAS under the anxious responsibility of 
starting my own business and nursing it along 
the road to success. Of course my hours were 
long, and I overworked. Soon my system was 
rundown, At the same time I began to suffer 
from constipation. My digestion, too, was 
impaired. One day someone recommended 
that I try Yeast... I did try it. Today, after 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly for two 
months, I find myself, to be brief, ‘enjoying 
the best of health.’”’ 


Leo S, Kitteen, St. Paul, Minn. 















“TWO YEARS AGO I was just a shadow of humanity—I 


couldn't sleep: I was nervous, irritable—and so tired I was 


unable to do any kind of work. 

| came to Colorado for a rest. But still my unfortunate 
ce ndition persisted . . . One day a friend suggested Fleisch- 
mann s Yeast. I began eating a cake three times daily. 
. Gradually I noticed a general improvement in my health. 
loday—my old tired feeling is gone. I sleep like a top. And 
y work goes splendidly.” 


Ipa Exizaseru Howarp, Denver, Colo. 
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This modern, natural way to health: 


Fat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it plain, or dissolved in water (hot or 
cold), or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians say it is best to eat one 
cake with a glass of hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and before going to bed. (Train 
yourself to regular daily habits.) Dangerous 
cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 














ON 
Tr 





e--IThad 
to give up 
all outdoor 

sports” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Riding, swimming, tennis—I was forced to give up each 
of my beloved sports. And my dancing, too... 

“The doctor’s words sounded hopeless! ‘Auto-intoxica- 
tion’ had become chronic! I feared I would be afflicted 
my whole life long. 

“IT led a miserable existence. Something had to be 
done. I tried medicines. To no avail. I was still terribly 
weak—was oppressed by an overwhelming desire to 
sleep continuously. 

“‘Then one day my mother handed me several cakes 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast, saying, ‘You have tried every- 
thing else.’ It was with a mere flickering ray of hope 
that I began eating it—three cakes a day. 

“‘Today I can snap my fingers at the word ‘chronic.’ 
For in 5 months my auto-intoxication had disappeared. 
I’ve never felt better in my life. I’m riding again, and 
fit for any strenuous sport. And I am thinking of start- 
ing my dancing again, too.” 


Mrs. Cyril E. Allen 


HEN the body is depressed by intestinal 
poisons, when vitality is low, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast gets surely at the source of the trouble. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food as fresh and whole- 
some as any vegetable from the garden. It cleanses 
the digestive tract of accumulated wastes, counter- 
acts intestinal putrefaction, strengthens the tn- 
testinal muscles. With elimination regular, com- 
plete, the assimilation of food becomes normal, the 
blood is purified—the tone of the whole system is 
raised. Indigestion, skin disorders yield to the 
action of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Start today on this easy, natural road to health. You 
can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from any grocer. Buy two 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep in any cool dry 
place. Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on 
Yeast in the diet. Health Research Dept. G-91, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


“THREE YEARS AGO I was told that, to avoid a nervous breakdown, 
I vitally needed a rest. My whole system was run down from overwork. 
On returning from my vacation eruptions started to appear upon my face 
and neck—the result of the condition of my blood. Remedies of various 
kinds proved of no value. Ointments and poultices seemed only to alle- 
viate—not overcome—the disorder. 


“Numerous friends advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating it 


regularly at meal times. In a short time I noted improvement. The skin 
trouble faded away. In a month I was my old self. I have had no skin 
disorder since. And I still eat Fleischmann’s Yeast daily to keep ‘fit. 


Leicuton M. Reip, Detroit, Mich.. 
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uickens Appetite 
with Lacy, 
Lestful Hlavor 


HE secret of salad is flavor in 

the dressing. Of all things a 
salad must not taste flat. Its crisp 
greens, its separate flavors of fruits 
or meats or vegetables must be 
knit together with something 
gay and teasingly elusive. 
The French use the most 
savory mustard for this pur- 
pose. 


Colman’s Mustard! 


Back in 1805 Jeremiah 
Colman discovered that the 
mustard seed grown in the 
Fen country of Lincolnshire, 
England, has a smooth and 


One level tablespoon of Colman’s Mustard added 
to your usual recipe for stuffing for roast fowl 
gives it surprising new deliciousness. 


subtle pungency like that of no- 
other mustard on earth. The grow- 
ing and milling of this special 
mustard became the occupation of 
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the countryside and its craft has 


been passed down from yeo- 
man father to yeoman son to 
the present generation who 
harvest and mill for J. & J. 
Colman. 

The racy flavor of Colman’s 
Mustard in your salad dressings, 
sauces, baked, deviled, creamed 
and scalloped dishes, gives them 
the chef-like touch of character 
which is like March wind to 


your appetite. 


MAYONNAISE: An especially pleasing dress- 
ing is made by using 3 level teaspoons of Col- 
man’s Mustard, 1 teaspoon each of salt and 
powdered sugar, and 2 raw egg yolks. Beat 
thoroughly. Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 
Beat again and gradually add 1% cups salad 
oil, beating constantly. 


GOLDEN DRESSING: To 1 cup hot pineapple 
juice add 4 cup sugar, 2 level teaspoons Col- 
man’s Mustard, and 2 tablespoons flour mixed 
together. Cook in double boiler until thick. 
Add to the beaten yolks of 2 eggs and 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice. Return to double boiler. 
Cook 3 minutes. Cool. Add 1 cup whipped cream. 


In tHE Cotman Book tet are other dis- 
tinguished recipes for savory new dressings 
and sauces. Mail the coupon today for your 
copy—It’s Free. 





By appointment to His 
Majesty The King 


COLMAN’s MUSTARD 





Fr EE! New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Send today for 
this unusual MR i cock sacs 
Recipe Booklet a eee er 

Oe catgalslaisiiss anal 





J. & J. Corman (U. S. A.) Lrv., Dept. J-7 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new 
and appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 


eee eee eee eee eee reese reseeeeeeeee 


eee ee ee 
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unnerved. Hehadn’t thought of the news- 
papers. And now she’d find him out. The 
whole story. 

Well, he’d simply have to face the 
music. He beckoned to the hovering 
gondolier and carelessly tossed the twenty- 
dollar note on the check. 

Elaine was turning her ring round and 
round. “‘There’s something I think I’d’”’— 
he had to lean over the table to catch 
what she said—“‘I think I ought to tell 
you.”’ But she didn’t go on. Didn’t tell 
him athing. She was crying. Very softly. 

An important-looking head waiter con- 
fronted them. He wasn’t dressed as a 
gondolier, but wore a dinner coat. He had 
the check and the twenty-dollar note in 
his hands; was actually returning them. 
Queer! He seemed to be apologizing about 
something. What was it? . “a priv- 
ilege, sir. You cannot spend a cent here 
tonight. If I may be permitted ——’”’ 
With which, he caught Web’s sleeve and 
led him to the edge of the dancing floor. 
Raised his hand. The music stopped, with 
a wailing breath of discord. The dancers 
were turning in surprise. What was this 
man shouting out? “ my very 
great privilege bravest man in 
America Webster Hayne him- 
self!” 

There was a hush, a gasp, a cheer, a 
rush. What on earth? Were they all 
drunk? 


LAINE was standing back by the gon- 

dola, softly beautiful. Without a word 
she reached up about his neck and pressed 
her lips to his. Good Lord! Was he going 
to have to run away from her too? They’d 
all gone mad. .- He said, “‘For heaven’s 
sake, let’s get out of here!”’ 

The crowd, laughing and cheering, fol- 
lowed them down to the door. Funny! 
There was acrowd in the street now. The 
nearest taxi driver grinned like an old 
friend. That head waiter was big with 
speech. 

Web bundled the docile Elaine into the 
cab and followed. Slammed the door. 
Said, ‘‘What’s the Brookline address?”’ 
She didn’t answer. Rather impatiently he 
asked again. And then, with a sullen note 
in her voice, she gave it. He shouted it to 
the driver. They moved away. 

“‘T don’t know that I need to get out 
there now,” she said when they had gone 
several blocks. ‘‘I mean, it’s early.’”’ And 
then, disconnectedly, this—still twisting 
the ring: “I said I had something to tell 
you. What I mean, I’m engaged. En- 
gaged to be married. But ——’” 

He turned on her suddenly, ablaze with 
uncontrollable emotion. ‘Listen here! 
I’ve got something to tell you. I’ma fake. 
A piker. You’ve-had me mixed up with 
somebody else. You never met me be- 
fore.” 

“But I ——” 

“Oh, you remembered my face. Do 
you want to know how and where? In the 
drug store last night. I’m the soda clerk 
there. That’s where you’d seen me.” He 
gulped. Lord, he’d be crying himself in a 
minute! Have to get hold of himself! 
The whole world seemed to have gone 
crazy. ‘‘ You thought I was an old friend 
of Meta Vincent’s.: Gee, but that’s 
funny!” 

There wasa hush. She said, ‘‘ What dif- 
ference does it make?”’ 


E COULDN’T answer that. And 

when the cab stopped at that Brook- 
line address he let her go. It wasn’t simple. 
She hung back. But finally there was 
nothing left for her but to say good night. 
She’d made him write down her home ad- 
dress. But he knew he’d never use it. 

He turned to the taxi. ‘Coventry, 
Massachusetts,” he said, with a wave of 
the hand. ‘‘Got gas enough?” 

“Oh, sure!” said the man. 

Funny thing, in all the excitement he’d 
plumb forgotten Mr. Ingram’s envelope. 
He took it from his pocket. On it was 
written simply, ‘‘Webster Hayne, Esq.” 
A nice way to put it. Better than “Mr. 


Be 


| 


Webster Hayne.” He decided to use that 
form himself after this. Impress people. 
The swell touch. 

He tore off the end of the envelope and 
peeped within. There wasn’t much light. 
He held it up to the small light by the 
meter. A check! H’m! He drew it out. 
Couldn’t quite make out the amount. But 
his pulse was quickening again. He struck 
a match. Five hundred dollars! 

H’m! Oh, well, why not? He’d saved 
thousands and thousands forthem. Mavbe 
hundreds of thousands. He glanced at 
his watch. Only 9:10. He’d be in Coy- 
entry in a few minutes. And—now, at 
last, the thrill he’d been missing!—the 
motor company didn’t close until 9:30. 


E HAD the taxi man stop before that 
brightly lit show window. Paid him 
off, and tossed him a dollar extra. Why not? 
Henry McBeath, of the motor com- 
pany, greeted him excitedly. The men 
came in from the shop, and the fellows 
that were hanging around listening to the 
radio. The local reception had begun. 
But Web shouldered them off. 

“Thought I might take one of those 
blue ’n’ red motorcycles, Henry,” he said. 

“Sure! When do you want it?”’ 

“Oh, now.”’ 

He rode it up the street to the drug 
store. Quietly walked in. People stared, 
but he brushed through to the prescrip- 
tion desk. “Mr. Radley,” he began huskily 
and timidly, “‘there’s something I ——-” 

To his surprise Mr. Radley put down 
the bottle and graduate he’d been holding 
to the light, and said ‘“‘Web!”’ and seized 
both his hands. 

It was the most unnerving experience 
yet. Tears came to Web’s eyes. ‘I didn’t 
know just how you'd feel about my giving 
notice, but I ——”’ 

“T feel, my boy, that you’ve got a right 
to do just about anything you please. By 
the way, Web, call up the telegraph office. 
They’ve got a wire for you. Well, what 
are you going to do with yourself?” 

“I'd like to go to California.” 


= HAT would be interesting. My wife 
and I made the trip eight years ago. 
How soon do you think you'll be going?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Soon as I can get 
my breath. Maybe in a week or so.”’ 

He went to the telephone. The dry 
voice of Benny Salters, down at the sta- 
tion, repeated the message: ‘‘ You dear 
boy, I’ve decided to visit here for a while. 
Won't you please call me up tomorrow— 
Regent eighty thousand? I simply can’t 
let you go like this.’’ He thought, ‘‘Gosh, 
but she’s not wasting any time!” 

Benny asked still more dryly, ‘‘ Want a 
copy, Web?” 

“No,” was his dignified but emphatic 
reply, ‘“I do not!”’ He’d have to be dig- 
nified from now on. Very likely he’d have 
to be emphatic too. 

California! Orange groves and white- 
topped mountains and a vast blue ocean 
and the biggest trees in the world! Why 
wait until next week? With Elaine after 
him like this. Girls, once they let them- 
selves go, were fierce. An exultant emo- 
tion was surging upward within his breast. 
Here was machine, money, everything in 
the world he needed. He was free! He 
could do as. he liked. Leave right now! 
Why not? Ride all night. Escape out into 
a glorious, world-wide solitude. Free of 
worries and women and work. 

Half an hour later, with all he owned 
strapped in his raincoat on the rear sa:i- 
dle of the motorcycle, he roared out of 
Coventry into the West. And he sang 
lustily as he rode: 


“Yes, sir, she’s my baby! 
No, sir, don’t mean maybe!” 


The text was not meant to refer to 
Elaine. Rather to life in general. And 
perhaps there was a touch of bravado 
in the bellowing voice. For he had lost 
something since morning. Something 
that had to be sung down. And now he 
was fleeing from adream. From a golden 
cloud that he had run to earth and that 
proved to be nothing but fog. 
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Admired always 
MOUTH of YOUTH 


the en gaging 


SIX little mouth glands, three on each side, 
provide the natural fluids which protect your fine 
white teeth against decay. 


But modern soft food fails to give the glands 
the exercise they need to keep them doing a full 
time job. The fluids they should be supplying 
freely begin to slow up. Teeth start to decay, 
gums soften dangerously. 


To prevent this the unique formula of Pebeco 
was worked out. An important ingredient stim- 
ulates the mouth glands and restores them to all 
their youthful activity. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. It cleanses even 
where the toothbrush cannot reach, and its sharp 
tang leaves a healthy, tingling after-sensation. 
Your mouth feels young. Your lips take the up- 
ward quirk that so easily becomes a joyous smile. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors,; Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada), Limited. 


Where the tiny Mouth 
Glands are, three on 
each side 


The mouth glands are 20 times 
more active when we chew. 
The fluids they produce wash 
away food deposits and coun- 
teract the acids in the mouth. 
But soft food makes them lazy. 
Pebeco contains the important 
ingredient tokeepthemalways 
working. Even where the 
toothbrush cannot reach, your 
teeth are guarded the moment 
Pebeco enters your mouth. 
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Everyone applauds your charm when your smile is gay, 
spontaneous. And how self-confident you feel, knowing 
you have the lovely Mouth of Youth. 

“Pebeco is splendid,” happy users say. “Its salty taste is so re- 
freshing and the clean, tingling after-sensation lasts and lasts.” 





keeps the Mouth Glands young * ’ SSS eee 


F Tee Off. CV? Send coupon today for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-33, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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“How Smoothly ; 
It Runs Now! 


Yes; but the big advantage of a well-oiled motor is 
that it lasts longer! 


Electric motors and sewing machines that are oiled 
frequently with 3-in-One give many years of satis- 
factory service and seldom make the acquaintance 
of the repair man. Ones that are oiled irregularly or 
with “cheap” oil wear out very much sooner. What 
a difference the slight cost of a little good oil 
makes! 


3-in-One is an unusually good oil—a scientific compound of 
several high quality oils with properties not possessed by 
any ordinary single oil. Wonderful for all household mech- 
anisms— vacuum cleaners, washing machine motors, locks, 
hinges, bolts. Use frequently and liberally. 


Sold by all good grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general 
stores in Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. For your 
protection, look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City 
FREE: Generous sample and illustrated Dic- 
@ tionary of Uses. Request both ona postal. 


3-in-One is an excellent furniture polish. 
Removes surface scratches. Polishes dry! 














YEARS OF CONTINUOUS 


SERVICE 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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The. Jinx Fancier 
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happily there, she had enlivened her lone- 
liness by crooning a chuckly little wordless 
song, very softly, to herself. 

It was this jolly, subdued gurgle which 
had caught Dawn’s ear. Like most collies 
he was dotingly devoted to babies, al- 
though he had seen but few of them. Ac- 
cordingly he had trotted along the porch 
in quest of the child. But even as he 
came in sight of the child he saw the cause 
of the reek which had disturbed him. 

On a stand between the bed and the 
crib stood a candle. The nurse, in one of 
her nocturnal gropings for the whisky bot- 
tle, had failed to find the object of her 
search. Accordingly she had gotten up 
and had lighted the 
candle. By its aid she 
had reretrieved the 
bottle and had borne 
it back to bed with her. 
Being fuddled from 
drink, she forgot to 
blow out the light. 

During the past few 
hours the candle had 
been burning down. 
At last its flame had 
lapped against a 
canton-flannel doll 
that lay on the stand 
close beside it. 

The breath of fire 
had run swiftly along 
the fuzzy length of the 
doll, presently touch- 
ing the thrown-back 
folds of a mosquito bar 
at the head of the crib. 

The folds of the netting were close- 
pressed, so they did not break at once 
into flame. But they set up a preliminary 
smolder which filled the air with pungent 
smoke. 


HIS was the odor Gray Dawn had rec- 

ognized so uncomfortably. Dawn stood 
with his nose against the rusted wire 
which inclosed the sleeping porch. At 
sight of him the baby’s crooning song 
swelled to a crow of delight. She stretched 
out her chubby arms eagerly toward the 
grinning dog that had come to lighten her 
loneliness. 

The slight jarring of the crib from her 
jerkily welcoming gesture shook free the 
smoldering outer folds of mosquito net- 
ting, and it flamed up. Two or three 
hornet-like sparks fluttered down on the 
baby’s cheek, stinging sharply. Her joc- 
und crowing broke off in a whimper of pain. 

Dawn wasted not a fraction of a second. 
The thin, rusty wire alone shut him away 
from this baby who was so frightened and 
hurt. He drew back a step. Then, nose 
down, he charged. His dappled silver 
head smote the wire with all his strength 
and with his eighty pounds of weight be- 
hind it. Through the screen he went, as 
though it had been meshes of cotton 
threads. 

His terrible jaws closed upon the nearer 
shoulder of the baby as lightly as they had 
closed on the bundle of newspapers; as 
tenderly as a bird dog picks up a shot 
partridge. 


ET the gentleness in no way marred his 
mighty strength. With no effort at 
all he lifted the crying and gasping child 
from the crib, and, wheeling, bore her to- 
ward the gap he had made in the wire. 
Arrived at the breach that his onset had 
made in the wire, Dawn had the wit to 
realize he could not hope to carry his liv- 
ing burden out through so small an exit. 
Gently he laid the baby on the floor, 
close to the wire, after one tentative effort 
to push her through the hole whose ragged 
edges had sagged close together after his 
crashing assault. Then, drawing back 
again, he hurled himself furiously at the 
wire, near to the opening through which 
he had entered the sleeping porch. He 





ripped his way through it; and back ! 
charged again, butting once more throu 
the much widened rent in the screen. 

His nose and ear and one paw were 
scored cruelly by the sawlike rusty wii 
edges. But he had made a gap throug! 
which a wardrobe trunk could have bec: 
shoved. He glanced back in fear towar: 
the crib. The floss had begun to blaze. 
The rest of the bedding was afire. Thy 
mosquito net was sending a sheet of thi 
flame to the tin-tiled ceiling of the sleepin, 
porch. The nurse snored on. 

She had scarcely stirred when, at his 
second impetuous leap into the room, 
Dawn had upset a flower stand with three 
potted plants on it, 
although the racket re- 
sounded like a ragged 
thunderclap. 


a5 -— O 
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ICKING up the 

baby, Dawn carried 
his unprotesting pink- 
and-gold-and-white 
burden swiftly through 
the wide gap, and far 
out onto the safety of 
the open veranda. 
There he laid her 
gently down, having 
no clear idea what next 
to do for her. 

Unharmed, unruf- 
fled, she laughed up at 
her big and _ friendly 
new chum. Wagging 
his plumed tail and 
quite oblivious of his 
several scratches and cuts, Dawn bent 
down to lick her face. 

As he did so, the bungalow’s back door 
was flung open. On the threshold ap 
peared a pajama-clad man, blear-eyed 
with sleep, crossly seeking to locate th¢ 
noise which had disturbed him. 

Blinking, he saw his adored baby 
daughter lying on the floor in front of him, 
while a monstrous gray dog ravened above 
her with blood-stained jaws. With a yell, 
the man rushed forward, snatching the 
child from her presumptive death peril. 
In the same move he delivered a furious 
kick with his slippered foot at the part of 
the murderous dog’s anatomy which 
chanced to be closest to him. 

The kick, softened as it was by the 
woolen bed slipper, caught Gray Dawn 
sharply and bruisingly in the short ribs. 
The collie had been eying with mildly 
amused interest the advent of this ex- 
citable human. He had even begun to wag 
his tail again. But the ferocious kick 
changed his attitude toward the stranger 
and changed it with ludicrous suddenness. 


HE dog gave a wild-beast roar and 

sprang ragingly at the man. But al- 
most in mid-air he swerved; for, uncon 
sciously, his assailant was holding th: 
baby in front of him with one arm. The 
dog’s raging jaws clicked shut scarcely au 
inch from the child. The leaping gra) 
body dropped back to the floor. 

Before Dawn could gather himself i r 
another and better-directed attack, 
man had darted backward across . 
threshold, carrying the baby close to his 
chest; and had slammed the door again! 
the snarling jaws that threatened hit. 
Dawn stood growling in baffled indign: 
tion, his side smarting from the paddc:! 
kick. Then the door flew wide and tlic 
man reappeared on the threshold. [le 
had laid the baby down somewhere an« 
had grabbed up a large service revolver 0! 
antique pattern. 

By the time the door was open he 
leveled the weapon at the fiercely advanc- 
ing collie. 

Gray Dawn had not the slightest idea 
what the metal thing might be which his 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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GREATER BEAUTY, 
COMFORT 
WOMEN OF AMERICA 28 


EAS 4 


HE resounding triumph of the Great 
‘Lew Chrysler “62” is easily under- 
stood, once you have seen the car, taken 
a turn at the wheel and then looked at 
the price. 


It scores its first victory as soon as you come 


under the spell of its fresh beauty —low, 
graceful, sweeping lines—the charm and 
harmonious blending of appealing colors. 


Then drive the car. The speed of 62 and 


B¥ 86 & 2 @ 
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AND 


more miles an hour is the easiest to tap and 
to control you have ever experienced. It 
is amazing how smoothly the power flows, 
how flexible it is. 

It is a quality of performance that will give 
you the greatest delight and you will have 





MO .D.£2 4 


TALUE 






the added satisfaction of assured safety in 
the perfect response of its four-wheel brakes. 


Note, too, the maximum driving vision, try 
out the extra comfort of the long, roomy 
body and the saddle-spring seat cushions. 
Observe the elegance of the fittings. 


Here is a car that never before has even 
been imagined at such a low price and it 
is one you will be proud to park beside 
the finest in the land. 


You owe it to yourself to see and drive the new “62.” Visit any 
Chrysler salesroom today . . . Touring car, $1095; 2-door Sedan, 
$1145; Roadster (with rumble seat) $1175; Coupe (with rumble 
seat) $1245; 4-door Sedan $1245; Landau Sedan $1295; f. 0. b. 
Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers 
are in a position to extend the convenience of time-bayments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan .... All Chrysler cars have 
the additional protection against theft of the Fedco System 


of numbering. 


MEAN MILES PER 


GREAT NEW 


CHRYSLER 
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FREE—This Booklet | 


for your children 


oon 


54 Full-size Illustrated Pages From The Book of Knowledge 


Your children will be delighted with this free 
booklet, and it will show you how their eager 
curiosity may day by day be turned into a real 
grasp of the important facts and great truths of 
the world of knowledge, which are described 
and pictured so simply and clearly in The Book 
of Knowledge that even a child can understand 





Journal to have this Free Book, containing a 
beautiful plate of butterflies in their natural 
colors; pictures in gravure of animal life, build- 
ings of the Old World and famous masterpieces 
of painting; The Earth and Its Neighbors; The 
Great Wall of China; How a Sound Wave 
Strikes the Ear; Why Do I Dream?; Little 

















(Continued from Page 68) 


enemy was pointing toward him. All he 
knew or cared was that he had been 
kicked, right maddeningly; and that the 
kicker once more was within his reach. 

But, even as the dog sprang and the 
man’s finger tightened on the trigger, a 
woman pushed frantically past the 
pajama-clad figure in the doorway, jos- 
tling him and disturbing his aim. 

She was in a kimono and her face was 
smeared with traces of last night’s cold 
cream. Apparently, she had just been 
roused from sleep and had no knowledge 
of the scene in progress between her hus- 
band and the collie. Indeed, so excited 
was she that she noted neither the leveled 
pistol nor the dog. As she pushed forward 
past the man, Gray Dawn halted with 
scrambling suddenness. 

Between him and his recent assailant 
this newcomer had thrust herself. He 
could not get past her at the man. The 
collie, like most members of his breed, 
would not molest or even willingly frighten 
awoman. He paused, irresolute, listening 
with genuine entertainment to the shrill 
volley of language which accompanied 
the kimono-clad housewife’s advent. 

“Phil,” she declaimed tremulously, 
beginning to speak while she forced her 
way past her husband—“‘ Phil! The house 
is on fire, somewhere! It —— 

Then she saw the hesitant collie grin- 
ning up into her convulsed face with 
elfin amusement. At the same instant, 
she and the equally excited man were 


did he pause until he was shoulder deep ; 
the healingly cool waters of the lake. 

““What’s the answer?”’ demanded the 
Master, looking from the fast-recedi: 
collie to the tangle of newspapers on t! 
floor. “I suppose this time someone ob- 
jected to being robbed of the morni: 
papers, and Dawn annexed them by co: 
quest. Well, we’re due to find out, soon 
enough.” 

A little later, part of his glum predic- 
tion was fulfilled. Just as he and thie 
Mistress were finishing their breakfast, a 
car came down the drive. Out of it 
stepped a man, who turned to help a 
woman descend from the tonneau. In her 
arms the woman carried an adorably fluf!y 
pink-and-white-and-gold baby. The baby 
was the only one of the three who did not 
look nightmare-ridden. 

““My name is Soden,”’ the man intro- 
duced himself, speaking in staccato 
breathlessness, as one whose frayed nerves 
are hard-held—‘“‘Philip Soden. This is 
my wife. This is our baby daughter. I 
have come here to tell you about that 
great gray collie of yours.” 


@ 9G 5 


7 09 


EANTIME the woman all at once 
broke into convulsive weeping, and 
clasped the baby tight to her. 

“Good Lord!”’ inwardly pondered the 
troubled Master. ‘“‘ Dawn must have done 
something more than just to steal their 
papers. This is going to be worse than I 
thought.” 

With one arm thrown soothingly around 
the weeping woman’s shoulder, Soden 
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Havor 


—this shade of dzfference 


that has now captured 


the entire country 


c |\EW men understand how dif- 

Ke » ficult it is—that devoted 

=\“)>= work of women who join 

: *” ingredient with ingredient. 

Who carefully mingle flavor 

with flavor to give their 
families new pleasure at table. 


Here, as women know, lies the secret of 
those rare dishes we most enjoy—not in 
any single food, but in a skillful blending 
of many. 


Today for the first time, real nation- 
wide fame has come to a coffee, because 
years ago Joel Cheek sought for a flavor 
no one had ever tasted. 


A Southerner of the old South, growing 
to manhood in a land noted for good living, 
Joel Cheek brought to his great work of 
coffee blending an unusual combination of 
experience and natural gifts. 


It delighted the great 
families of Dixie 


Step by step it was built up—that special 
shade of richness which delighted the great 
familics of Dixie. That difference in taste 
which is today changing the habits of a 
nati 


K own to the South alone not many years 
ago. 'oel Cheek’s blend has now swiftly 
take, the whole country by storm. That 
special touch of goodness in Maxwell 
House Coffee has made it the first choice 
of the critical men and women of our great- 
est cities. From New York to Los Angeles, 
Maxwell House Coffee is pleasing more 
people than any other coffee ever put 
on the market. It is by far the largest 
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| walt up step by step... th 





selling coffee in the entire United States. 


All the zest of a new adventure awaits 
your family in the full-bodied smoothness 
and rich fragrance of this blend. With your 
first taste of its mellow liquor, you will 
realize why it has won the first real nation- 
wide fame that ever came toa coffee. Your 
grocer has Maxwell House Coffee in sealed 
blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


MAXWELL HouseE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


LS 


“Good to 





It was the food at the old Maxwell House that 
made it the most celebrated hotel in the Southern 
states—and it js the coffee served there which 
has brought it the most lasting fame 


HOEVER first worded that quaint old birth- 

WV day wish certainly summed up all good fortune 

in a phrase! Many years—happy years. . . If only it 

might be a certainty, instead of just a wish! If only, 

on a young, bright birthday morning, we could give 

to a child, as the best gift of all, the sure promise of 
a long and happy future! 


Perhaps we can. With food, especially, we may 
hope to build our children’s lives. For we know now 
just what elements wise Nature planned. We have 
learned that every precious element is needed—every 
day—to create the enduring health of mind and body 
that makes for a full and joyous life. 


Every element is needed every day. That is why the 
famous food called Grape-Nuts was originated.. It is 
a modern food, especially planned to help correct 
certain dangerous deficiencies often found in modern 
diet. It gives to the body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron for 
the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins 
for muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted barley. 
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It is unlike any other food. These golden kernels have 
the most delicious flavor—a nut-like taste, delicately 
tinged with malt sugar. They have a crispness all 
their own. And you should hear dentists praise this 
crispness! They say that Grape-Nuts is invaluable in 
the diet of children because it gives to teeth and gums 
and facial bones and muscles the necessary exercise 
for proper development and lasting health. 


Grape-Nuts is ready to serve. The special baking 


Grape-Nuts is one 
of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include 
also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. 
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Products 
ay Pe 
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process by which it is prepared makes it extremely 
easy to digest ... Will you try this famous food? 
Your grocer sells it—or you may wish to accept the 


following offer: 


Two authoritative booklets 


and two servings of Grape-Nuts—fre¢! 


Mail the coupon and we will send you, free, 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts and two va! 


booklets, both of special interest to mothers. 








Postum Company, INcorporATED, BATTLE Creek, MICH. 


G.—L. H. J. 102 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together wt 
your booklet on the health of children’s teeth. Also “A Book of Bette 
Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical Colley 





In Canada, Address Canap1an Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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* E GODS!” cried Marjory. 


**How I love nuts!”” The while 


She cracks them tenderly, 
With an Angel smile. 
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And should Marjory 
Ever chance to lack 

Nuts, there'll always be 
Hearts for her to crack. 


The Nuts at every crack 
Cry “Heav’'n preserve us!” 
Cold chills run down their back; 
It’s plain theyre nervous, 


Soon there'll only be 
Left, the tale to tell, 

A Smile and Marjory 
And some Bits of Shell. 
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(ontrasting (color Tones Accent Slender Lines 


7a) IS one thing to be as slender 
Bre! as we can, but it is quite another 
fem) thing to look more slender than 
@4| we are. Paris, who subtly combines the coveted 

8} straight and narrow line with elaborate treatment, 
now goes one step farther and emphasizes it with the skillful 
use of color. One of the most interesting features of fall 
dresses is the use of contrasting tones to give slenderizing 
lines. It has remained for the French, inventors of that 
wonderful word “camouflage,” to bring out and define this 
fashionable motif and to conceal in less definite but blending 
tones such outlines as we wish to soften. Notwithstanding 
the presence of panels, plaits and novel cuts, the triumph 
of the perpendicular in the new dresses is complete, for the 
poor little curve, wherever it is, is disguised and smoothed 
away by dim color, whereas the smart slender line is pricked 
out, as it should be, in tones that catch and hold the eye. 





And Five Hlats From Reboux are of Felt 


The allongé color movement, meaning, when translated, 
something very like “producing the effect of length through 
color,”’ is as good for the large as for the slender woman. 
In its application unnecessary pounds fall from the scales. 

The stunning afternoon dress in the center of page is an 
excellent illustration of the way in which color may be used 
to accent a slim and straight line. Finely plaited beige geor- 
gette makes the undersection, while a blending tone of soft 
reddish-brown velvet is used for the less conspicuous sleeves, 
side and back of dress. 

The ensemble farther to the right, of oxford gray kasha 
cloth, emphasizes again the slim and unbending line in its 
lighter binding of gray reptile skin. The two-piece silk dress 
may match the coat, or be entirely of gray silk marocain. 


For general wear, at the extreme right, a 
frock of crépe satin in two tones of gre«n has 
a white silk crépe jabot banded with sreen. 
The neck band and band down the front of dress are in the 
darker tone of color. Fine plaits at the side end in a section 
of tucks above the belt, forming pockets. An interesting 
example of the use of contrasting color is seen in the ui ,usual 
treatment of the blouse in the dress at extreme left, made of 
navy jersey, with lighter blue jersey in yoke and slcevés. 
Here a deep yoke, which ordinarily shortens the figure, ¢1Vvés 
a slenderizing effect to the jumper through its extended bands 
that cross in front. 

An excellent travel or sports-wear coat, made from one of 
the new soft wool mixtures in brown and beige, is sketched 
in center above. An attractive feature is the brown leather 
belt, which passes under the cut panel on the side, and 
matches the leather buttons and cuff bands. 
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These New Evening Fi-ocks Sparkle and Glow 


“4|HOSE who dance to lilting tunes, dine 

5 formally by candlelight or lean from opera 

3| boxes will want at least one evening gown 
Ase lavishly trimmed in bands of bright embroidery. 
“= The glow of color and the artistry of design that 
Spell Paris ‘may be seen in practically every gown on this 
page. T ypical also of the new French “slenderizing through 
color motive is the way in which the bands of embroidery 
have been used to produce and emphasize long lines. The 
shecrest and flimsiest of materials may be held firmly in 
place by vertical or pointed bands of beadwork or sequins. 
_The gown at the extreme left is an unusual example of the 
pi in which embroidery may be used to give variety and at 
= same time to cut and diminish the width of the body. 
1e ‘oundation is of cream-colored crépe georgette and the 
embroidery is white and silver. A wide gold leather belt 

and a wide gold bracelet are charming additions. 





With Metal, Pearls and G. rystal 


Light beige chiffon makes the attractive dinner frock sec- 
ond from left—a becoming example of the silhouette that re- 
mains short in front and back, but adds length to the sides 
by means of its novel cut or drapery. The blouse, with its 
alternating bands of fine tucks and double hemstitching, has 
a striking collar and scarf of heavy black satin, while black 
chiffon makes the flower. The slippers worn with this frock 
carry out both color notes, for they are of black doeskin 
and gold kid. 

Pale flesh-colored georgette, which promises to be much 
worn this winter, is the material of which the gown in the 
center of page is made. It is trimmed with blue spangles or 
sequins, and the back is the same as the front. The bolero, 
which continues to be a favorite, has a deep U décolleté. 


Bright blue satin slippers repeat the color of the 
sequins, and the bands and buckles are of silver 
leather. 

Typical of the embroidered evening frocks of the season is 
that second from the right, made of beige chiffon heavily em- 
broidered in blue and rose pearls. The back is the same as 
the front of the frock, with underskirt and flower of old 
blue. The slippers are an elaborate combination of plain 
and brocaded silver kid. 

The problem of the evening gown for the large woman is 
frequently puzzling, but here at the extreme right is a design 
that will be perfect for her. The material is flesh-colored 
georgette and the long bands embroidered in pearl and 
crystal continue to form a round neck line in front. The 
front of the dress is trimmed with an embroidered section 
beginning in a point several inches below neck line and widen- 
ing into a deep simulated girdle that joins back sections. 























down — all |through the 
day — every ay sae 
ting in the pheer of the 
firelight’s gh w — letting 
in the glories of dawn— 


UCH is the task of the win- 
dow shade. Yet, we seldom 
think of it until it refuses to 
respond to the will of the 
hand upon the shade cord. 


So, specify Hartshorn Rollers the 
next time you order shades for 
your home. They’ll never balk or 
sulk when you grasp the shade 
cord. They won’t roll the shade up 
askew, nor let it down that way, 
either. And specify, too, Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths that share the same 
quality reputation and that come 
in every desirable coloring. Let 
your dealer tell you not only how 
much they’ll cost, but also how 
long and how well they’ll serve. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 





A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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The Fabrics Well 
Choose for Our 


Winter Wardrobe 


EVER has there been a season with 

| \ so many beautiful and practical 

fabrics waiting in the shops to tempt 

us. Textures soft and sheer; colors rich, 

with a glint of metal woven through; 

woolens lightweight as silk; silk heavy as 

wool; luxurious velvets, weighing no more 

than chiffon—this is only a hint of what 
will be spread out before us. 

For the most practical dress it is wise 
to select wool, but wool in a new guise— 
new in pattern, in color and, above all, in 
weight. For the new woolens are so sheer 
and supple that they may be plaited and 
draped like silk, giving at the same time the 
needed protection against cold. Sketches 
that suggest this almost transparent tex- 
ture are second from top on left and sec- 
ond from bottom on right of this page. Fot 
general wear we have a wide choice of 
wool georgettes, wool crépes, reps, cash- 
meres in plain and diagonal weaves, jer- 
seys and kashas with woven metallic 
threads, homespuns, and fabrics of rayon- 
and-wool and silk-and-wool combinations. 

The heavier weight wools for dressier 
coats have a soft, suéde-like finish, while 
tweeds of soft Australian wool, some with 


‘diagonal patterns, and rough-surfaced 


cheviots in novelty weaves will be used 
for sports. Some interesting designs in this 
class—in brown and beige—are sketched 
second and third from top at right, and 
third from top on left. Animal-printed 
silks, similar to that at upper left, will line 
some of our new fur coats. 

Crépe satin, crépe marocain, canton 
crépe and georgette will be much used this 


‘winter, while velvet, plain and printed, 


sheer and supple as chiffon, will be out- 
standing for both afternoon and evening 
wear. Two ofthe newer printed velvet de- 
signs are seen at upper right and second 
from bottom at left. Many rich metallic 
fabrics, such as that at lower right, will 
be used for evening cloaks, or for separate 
blouses to accompany velvet skirts; while 
georgettes, with delicate metal-thread de- 
signs—as at lower left—lamé, chiffon and 
satin will also make smart evening frocks. 
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Recipe 
for becoming a successful © 


cake-maker 
¢/ 


Ties Ge Code 











Pere | T first, you may think the recipe on this page is only a cake- 
d A j recipe. You cream the butter and add the sugar . . . the 
OF | ‘\ | eggs... the flour... ‘‘Exactly the way I’ve made cakes 





before!’’ you'll say to yourself. You won't be very hope- 
| ful, perhaps, when you close the oven-door. 





But wait—and open the oven-door! It wasn’t just an- 
= -— other cake-recipe. It was a recipe for becoming a successful 
cake-maker! Your cake will be perfect. 





There is nothing new about the directions, but there is one new ingredient 
in this recipe—Swans Down Cake Flour. You can always count on success with 
Swans Down if you follow directions. Your cakes will be light, fine-grained 
and velvety. They will be delectably tender. That is what it means to use 
the right kind of flour! 








There is more than one kind of flour. There is bread flour—meant for bread. 
|  Itcontains a type of gluten which, to give the best results, must be leavened 
from three to five hours by yeast. 


Then there is Swans Down Cake Flour, anentirely different kind of flour, made 
expressly for cakes and pastry. It is made from a special soft winter wheat 
that grows near the Swans Down mills. This wheat contains a delicate, 
tender gluten that gives perfect results with the ‘‘quick’’ leavens—baking 
powder, egg whites, etc. 


3 There is also an important difference in the milling of Swans Down. Only 
the choicest part of the wheat kernel is used. Of the flour milled from 100 
pounds of this specially selected wheat, only 26 pounds are good enough for Swans 
Down! And Swans Down is sifted and resifted, until it is 27 times as fine as bread 
flour! No wonder Swans Down cakes are feathery-light and delicious! 














It’s a real economy to use Swans Down Cake Flour. It costs only 314c more 
per cake than bread flour, and makes the simplest cake delicate and fine 


Try this recipe for Red Devil’s Food. 
enough for ‘‘company”’ cake. Best of all, you know your cake will be perfect! 


Follow the directions carefully..... 
you'll be delighted with the cake that 


comes out of the oven! 


RED DEVIL’S FOOD 
V4 cup shortening 14 teaspoons baking 4 cup boiling water 
lcup sugar 2 eggs wder 2 squares bitter chocolate 
14cupssiftedSwansDownCake 1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon soda 


Flour 4 cup thick sour milk —_—1 teaspoon vanilla 





Cream shortening, add sugar gradually. Continue creaming until mixture is light and 
fluffy. Add well-beaten eggs. Beat mixture vigorously. Sift together three times the flour, 
baking powder, and salt and add alternately with the sour milk to the butter mixture. 
Pour the boiling water irito the melted chocolate; mix quickly. Add soda to chocolate 
and stir until thick. Cool slightly before adding to cake batter. Mix thoroughly. Add 
vanilla and pour into two medium-size layer cake pans. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 


C AKE FLOUR for 25 minutes. For large three-layer cake, double recipe. Put a fluffy, boiled frosting 


between layers and on top and sides of cake. 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 6 a6 i dati 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana. = 
z f Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 
Send for this splendid Cake Set! For just what it costs us—$1.00—we will elsewhere) for which please send to address below one full set Swans 
mail you this cake set—the very kind we use in our own kitchens . . . Set consists of: set Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to receive, free of charge, 


“Cake Secrets’’ and sample package of Swans Down. If not entirely satis- 
fied with set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and my money will 
be promptly refunded. : 


aluminum measuring spoons; wooden slotted mixing spoon; wire cake tester; aluminum 
measuring cup; steel spatula; heavy square cake pan (tin); patent angel food pan (tin); 
sample package of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy of recipe booklet, ‘Cake Secrets.”” 


(“Cake Secrets” is the only item sold separately. Send 10c for your copy.) 














An oven thermometer is essential to proper baking. We can now supply you with a SOROEE.»ssscunscoreespenpasosnesed saqiharniaiasiia sasieutavavsaatasndglaceiuena setehisiaa tecaeauhsgsbsasaceeeiaatee 
standard thermometer, postage prepaid. Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in ‘ P 

Pinsocshassonshusnsts ake ccon skeacesnengnconetnceckancnaenseahsecenvabess PBIB ca vorsnsecnsuhbetecsessencehsenniain 

Canada. $2.00 elsewhere), © 1927, P. Co., Inc. o in full 
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50 Chocolate Drops (above) 


Chocolate cookies are a real treat when made with Crisco. 
4 cup Crisco 2 cups flour 3 squares melted 
1 cup sugar % teaspoon chocolate 
1 teaspoon salt soda 1 cup broken walnuts 
2 eggs (beaten) % cup milk 1 cup cut raisins 
Cream Crisco, sugar and salt. Add eggs, then chocolate, nuts 


and raisins. Sift flour with soda. Add alternately with milk. 
Drop, flatten with spatula. Bake 10 to 15 minutes. 


50 Date Dreams (adove) 


Crisco keeps them crisp, fresh and sweet a long time. 
4 cup Crisco 24 cup dates cut fine 
1 cup brown sugar 134 cups flour 
1 egg (beaten) 2 teaspoons baking 


Y% cup rolled oats powder 
1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


¥ cup milk 4 teaspoon nutmeg 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt. Add egg, rolled oats and dates. 
Sift other dry ingredients. Add alternately with milk. Drop, 
bake 15 minutes. 


25 Cocoanut Cookies (de/ow) 


Made with Crisco they are short, tender, crisp; not too rich. 

Y cup Crisco \% teaspoon lemon 2 teaspoons 

¥% cup sugar juice or extract baking powder 
1 egg (beaten) 114 cups pastry Y{ teaspoon salt 

¥% cup milk flour 2 cups cocoanut 


Cream Crisco and sugar. Add egg, then lemon juice. Stir in 
cocoanut, then milk. Last add flour, salt and baking powder 
sifted together. Drop, allowing space to spread. Bake 15 to 
20 minutes, 

















Better 


cookies 
in halt 


the time 


Oh, weary mothers, rolling dough, 

Don’t you wish that food would grow? 
How happy all the world would be, 
With a cookie bush, and a doughnut tree. 


M“* way of making cookies, of course, isn’t 
quite so easy as picking them off a bush. 
But it és a great deal quicker and easier than 
the old time-taking method of rolling and cut- 
ting each cookie. And there is no mess to clean 
up—no table or board, no rolling pin, no sticky 
hands to wash afterwards. 

This method makes crisper cookies, too— 
the last one just like the first; not dry and 
bready from extra flour added with repeated 
rollings. 

I made all the cookies on these pages with 
Crisco, by the time-saving method illustrated 
on the opposite page. And, I will confess, I 
have had many nice compliments on my cook- 
ies. If you will read the Blindfold Test on the 
opposite page, you will discover why my Crisco 
cookies taste so good. 

And, of course, a shortening as wholesome 
as Crisco makes wholesome, digestible cookies. 
Then, too, Crisco is so sweet and fresh itself 
that Crisco cookies stay fresh a surprisingly 


long time. 
Wom ud & (Btu, 








70 Walnut Cookies (above) 


You can use raisins instead of the walnuts if you prefer. 
4 cups pastry flour 1% cups Crisco 
4 teaspoon salt 1 cup finely chopped 
1 teaspoon baking powder walnuts 
1 cup sugar 70 walnut halves 5 beaten eggs 
Sift all dry ingredients twice. Rub Crisco in with the hands 
until thoroughly blended. Stir in the nuts, last the eggs. Mix 
well. Follow method for Party Cookies. Put walnut meat in 
center of each. Bake 15 minutes. 


100 Raisin Drops (above) 


A fine, tasty cookie which keeps well when made with Crisco 


1 cup granulated sugar l4 teaspoon cloves 
1 cup brown sugar 4 eggs (beaten) 
1 cup Crisco 41% cups pastry flour 
l4 cup molasses l4 teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoon cinnamon lg cup warm water 
1 


teaspoon salt 1 cup raisins 1% cups nut meats 


Cream sugars and Crisco. Add eggs, molasses, then raisins and 
nuts. Then soda and water, last spices, salt and flour sifted to- 
gether. Drop. Bake 10 to 1§ minutes. 


18 Pecan Wafers (de/ow) 


These snappy, nutty wafers are delicious when made with Crisco. 
2 tablespoons Crisco 4 teaspoon salt 
\% cup sugar 4 cup pastry flour 
1 egg (beaten) 2 tablespoons milk 
1 teaspoon baking powder 4 cup chopped pecans 
4 teaspoon lemon juice 18 pecan halves 
Cream Crisco and sugar. Add egg, pecans and lemon juice. 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt, add alternately with milk 
to first mixture. Mix well. Drop. Press flat. Put 4% 
pecan on each. Bake 10 to 15 minutes. 
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35 Honey Wafers (above) 


A dainty little Crisco wafer, which will keep fresh and crisp as 
long as Crisco itself. 


Grated rind of lemon 

ly cup strained honey 2 cups pastry flour 

1 whole egg 1 doz almonds chopped 

1 egg yolk fine 

1 teaspoon salt 1 egg white 

24 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 


4 cup Crisco 


Cream Crisco and sugar. Add egg and yolk, then honey and 
lemon rind. Stir in four, salt and baking powder sifted together. 
Drop. Flatten with bottom of glass dipped in flour, then brush 

p with egg white slightly beaten and mixed with the almonds. 
Bake about 15 minutes. 


65 Soft Molasses Cookies (above) 


These will remind the grown-up children of grandmother’s 
famous ginger cookies. 


1 cup molasses 

cup sugar 

cup melted Crisco 
cup sour milk 
eggs (beaten) 
cups pastry flour 


1% cups raisins 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon soda 
teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


Nowe 


Mix together molasses, sugar and Crisco. Add spices, salt, then 
soda dissolved in one tablespoon cold water. Add eggs, then 
raisins, then sour milk. Last stir in the flour sifted with baking 
powder. Drop. Bake 10 to 15 minutes. 


Children’s Party Cookies (right) 


Grown-ups too will love these snappy, spicy Crisco cookies even 
without the icing. 
2 cups pastry flour 
\% cup sugar 1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 teaspoon ginger 
1 egg (beaten) 14 cup finely chopped 
¥% cup Crisco walnuts 
3 tablespoons molasses 14 cup raisins cut fine 


Y{ teaspoon soda 


Sift dry ingredients. Rub Crisco in with fingers. Add walnuts 
and raisins, then egg and molasses mixed together. Should 
mixture be too dry to hold together, add a few drops of water. 
Take bits of dough the size of a walnut and roll into balls. Lay 
2 inches apart in Criscoed baking pan. Press balls flat with 
bottom of glass dipped in sugar for each cookie. Bake 10 min- 
utes. Ice each cookie and decorate with 4% cherry or whole 
walnut-meat. 





2 tablespoons cream 


Plain Icing: 
Confectioners’ sugar 


1 egg white (unbeaten) 


Mix egg white and cream together. Stir in enough confection- 
ers’ sugar to make a consistency which will spread easily. 


LL measurements level. All these 
cookies baked in a moderate oven 
(350° F.). About 2 in. space should be al- 
lowed on each pan for cookies to spread. 
Let cookies stand in pan a minute before 
removing to board to cool. Do not pile 
or put in jars until quite cold. Flatten 
only when specified in recipes. All recipes 
on this page tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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To make cookies in half the time 


1 Lay out on your work table 

and measure accurately all 
| the ingredients the recipe 
calls for. Lay out all uten- enough Crisco to bring wa 
sils needed. ter to top, drain off. Then 
| follow method in recipe you 
are using. 








‘) To measure Crisco accu- 
Z 4 : 
= rately: If 144 cup is needed 


fill cup 4% full of water, add 


4 When baked, remove to 
board to cool. Use the same 
pans over and over without 
washing. Simply shake out 
possible crumbs and brush 
over with Crisco. 


3 Grease pans with Crisco 

and stack on the table. 

Drop spoonfuls of the batter 

far enough apart to prevent 
running together. A abel 











Tn 


I really don’t know how I could keep house 
without the good things Crisco gives me: 
Cakes that you simply cannot tell from but- 
ter cakes; tender, flaky pie crusts; fluffy, 
golden biscuits; crisp, digestible fried foods, 
without smoke, unpleasant odor or waste. 








60 Bran Cookies (adove) 


Now the children may enjoy their bran. You couldn’t find a 
healthier combination than these Crisco bran cookies. 


4 cup sugar 1 cup cut raisins 
14 cup Crisco 4 cup broken nuts 
2.eggs (unbeaten) 2% cups bran flakes 

14 cup sour milk 1 cup pastry flour 

14 teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
11% teaspoons baking powder 4 teaspoon salt 


Cream sugar and Crisco. Add eggs, beat until light ond soft. 
Add sour milk and soda beaten together. Sift flour, baking 
powder, salt and cinnamon twice. Mix with bran, raisins and 
nuts. Add to first mixture. Stir all together. Drop. Flatten 
with back of spoon. Bake 10 to 15 minutes. 


50 Love Drops (above) 


Crisco, oatmeal and raisins make a delicious, wholesome com- 
bination you are sure to “‘ Love.” 


2 cups rolled oats 
(uncooked) 
2 cups pastry flour 
1 cup raisins 
14 teaspoon salt 


34 cup Crisco 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs (unbeaten) 
l4 teaspoon soda 
8 tablespoons sweet milk 


Cream Crisco and sugar. Add eggs, beat wel!. Add milk, rolled 
oats and raisins. Sift flour, soda and salt together. Mix thor- 
oughly. Drop. Bake 10 to 15 minutes. 





An Astonishing Blindfold Test 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of 
your whole cooking experience! 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
the tip of another place a little of the fat you are 
now using; have someone blindfold you, and give 
you first one, then the other to taste. 

Now did you ever imagine there could be such a 
striking difference in the taste of cooking fats? 
Think what an improvement Crisco’s own sweetness 
and freshness will make in your own cakes, pies, 
biscuits, and fried foods. 


To test your cooking fat, taste it. 
Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 








ree! COOK BOOK 
“12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes”’ 


A new and unusual cook book. 
Into it we have gathered 144 





tested recipes, all chosen because 


they are simple, easy and guick to 12 dozen 
prepare. Yet each makes a per- time-saving 
fectly delicious dish. There are recipes 


dozens of suggestions, too, that 9 


will save you endless time and fiat 


trouble. To receive the book, 
simply fill in and mail the coupon 
ieee 


below. all 














Procter & GAMBLE, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-1o, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the cook book en- 
titled “‘12 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes.” 
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Where all the foods 


are 20od 
68 years of quality with Awe P 


No one can trade with A & P for even 
so short a time as a month without ac 
quiring the conviction that the entire 
stock is utterly and entirely reliable. 
4 There could be no asset more valuable 
than the feeling of the average woman 
that no matter what its brand, label or 
trademark may be, she can safely select 
at random any food stuff shown in 
an A&P store. § The strong hold which 
A & P exerts upon women everywhere 
is explained by this almost universal feel- 
ing of complete confidence—plus the fact 
that the customer can see and count the 
saving every time she enters the store. 
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THe Great ATLANTIC & Paciric TEA ComMPpANY 


At the A & P you 
are sure to find 
the popular, na- 
tionally advertised 
brands of groceries 
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Short-Flatred Skins Make the Newest Hur (goats 


7) 


aq\HE raw blasts of winter are just around the 

| corner, and the thought of soft, warm furs— 
|. eer) SO lately greeted with a shudder and an 
un extra-violent whir of the electric fan—assumes 
2x83) each day a more and more delectable appeal. 

“very woman knows today that a fur coat is a wise and 
casible investment. Wise and sensible, that is, if chosen in 

» propriate fur and made along conservative lines that last 
OL it several seasons. And nowadays there is virtually only 
one silhouette for the fur coat—the slender wrap-around 
type above that combines practicality with smartness. Ma- 
n:pulation of the fur itself, or the combination of two kinds of 
skins, or the cut of collar, cuffs and pocket is depended upon 
to supply variety. 

As for the kind of fur chosen, that depends on the use for 
which the coat is intended. No woman who boasts the 
slightest claim to smartness would think of wearing an ermine 
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Of Straight and Slender Outline 


wrap for sports or a raccoon coat in the evening. By the 
same token, moleskin, mink, broad-tail, squirrel, seal, kid 
caracul, sable and baby lamb are among the furs of the dress 
variety—for afternoon or evening wear only—while such 
less pretentious skins as muskrat, pony, goat caracul and 
similar types are reserved for sports and general wear. 

Each year sees certain furs given especial prominence, 
but never before have practicality and durability combined 
with smartness as whole-heartedly as they do this season. 
An example of this tendency is the return to favor of otter, 
one of the most durable furs on the market. Not for many 
years has it been in fashion, but this season sees it restored 
to a position of prominence, along with the other short- 
haired furs that are considered especially smart. 


Fastenings are still absent and the coat is wrapped 
around the hips and held in place by the hand, while 
another feature is the fact that most collars match 

the coat in tone rather than furnishing a contrasting color. 
The four sleek coats above carry out charmingly the sea- 
son’s rules of straight, slim practicality. The first, at ex- 
treme left, testifies to the popularity of black, since it is of 
broad-tail in that color, with an unusual standing collar that 
may be worn either open or with the short scarf end pulled 
through a slit to draw it close around the neck. One of the 
numerous possibilities for chic that lie in otter is seen in the 
second coat with the fur used in a striking diagonal effect 
and a standing collar of beaver to lend contrast. Female 
ermine in a soft brown makes the third wrap with its rich 
sable collar, while moleskin, soft and flattering, with two 
long scarf ends and a deep collar of silver fox, displays its 
fascination in the coat at extreme right. 
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How Famous Movie Stars 


Keep their“ BOBS” so Attractive 


Why, year after year, discriminating women depend upon this 


simple method of shampooing. 
le method of sh 2 


How it brings out all the natural life, wave and color and 
gives the hair that wonderful gloss and silky sheen so much 


desired. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the mod- 
ern styles of hair dress, make beautiful 
hair a necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are ef- 
fective ONLY when the hair itself is beau- 
tiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and regu- 
lar washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand 
the harsh effect of free alkali which is common 
in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 


brings out all the real beauty of the hair and 
cannot possibly injure. It does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


i you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


ged will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 


If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, glossy, 
fresh-looking and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and admired by everyone. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’’ FREE, 
all charges paid. Also your booklet entitled ‘‘ Why Proper 
Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 


a ee ee eer State 


27-M-54 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











I 
THER L.WATKINSCO , 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 


n Canada address 
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COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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What to Wear When Witches Ride 


Ogre sete etere 





4, ALLOWEEN again, and of 
course the children must 
dress up in merry mas- 
querade to keep the witches 
: #@) company. 

At upper left, the cat’s pajamas— 
no less! And very trim they are, of 
heavy white bath toweling or imita- 
tion fur cloth, in sizes 4 to 14. 

The little chap from China is very 
gay in trousers of blue sateen and 
jacket of figured blue and orange cre- 
tonne, both with orange sateen bands. 





— 


S-49 


His cap is either blue or orange. The 
lady at lower left wears a costume of 
black and orange sateen, with pom- 
pons of orange wool or crépe paper. 
Both costumes come in sizes 8, 12, 16, 
and 36, 40 and 44. 

As for the witch herself, she rides 
her broomstick garbed in striking 
black and white sateen, sizes 16, and 
36, 40 and 44, while the fairy queen is 
dressed in airy tarleton—red with 
gold stars, or blue with silver. Sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Masquerade Costumes, 35 cents. 
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Trans. 582 
5480 








5481 


The (hildren’s (Ghotce 


collar, cuffs and pocket of brown, is 
embroidered in brown and beige, 
while No. 5484, of plain gingham, 
has contrasting bands and tie. The 
design includes long bishop sleeves. 


ITH the coming of October’s 
brisk winds, we have the 
problem of suitable “‘addi- 
tions’”’ to the children’s wardrobes. 


For play or for school, the clothes 


illustrated are equally good. The 


5481, of cashmere, come in sizes 
8 to 14, while the three other de- 
signs are in sizes 2,4 and 6. No. 
5480, of beige wool crépe, with 








— 











coat and tam, No. 5486, are of 
serge or kasha, in navy. No. 
5488, of navy jersey, and No. 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
= 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 











Do you. want 


Beautitul 
Hain ? 


LOSSY — lively—youthful hair! 
some women get it—keep it? 
Ask the next woman whose hair you admire. 
See if she doesn’t say, “Daily careful brushing 
will go far to make any woman’s hair soft and 


full of life.” 


There’s a definite reason for this. Your scalp 
needs exercise to keep it healthy. When the 
scalp is stimulated by proper brushing, secretions 
that feed the hair are more abundant. This added 
nourishment makes hair younger in color and 
appearance. 


The best brush to use—the brush made espe- 
cially to aid hair growth—is The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hair Brush. Long straight rows of special bristles 
give this brush unusual penetrating power. Each 
hair is cleaned—exercised—individually. And 
the scalp is reached and massaged without effort 
at the very same time. 


Try this brushing treatment on your hair for 
thirty days. Then note the difference in the 
added life and beauty of your hair. Your Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Hair Brush will cost you but little. 
All sizes and styles are awaiting you at your 
favorite toilet goods counter. Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 


How do 





the smartness studied 


arrangement lends 

this lovely bobbed head 
is popular and admired 
at Bailey's Beach in 
Newport. She keeps her 


hair shining and “*alive™ 
—as you can keep your 
own—with a Pro-phy- 


lac-tic Bobet Brush. 





The lustrous sheen of 
chestnut hair with just 
a faint sparkle of red- 
dish gold—how beauti- 
ful it can be! Daily 
brushing brings out 
every bit of color—keeps 
hair soft and silky—for 
this charming debutante. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Bobet Brush just suits 
such lovely heads—it 
will help keep your hair 


beautiful, too. 

an. a. 
«.) 
> Va j 
rs 4 


. 
“ 
hap 
al 
A fascinating swirl— 
brushed forward over 
nearly hidden ears—a 
modern smart appear- 
ance, surely. If such a 
bob becomes you, you 
can easily train your 
hair to hold its place. 
Daily brushing with the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Bobet 
Brush will not only 
train your hair in a 
shorter time, but will 
give it added lustre and 
freshness. 





in every household where 
it is used. 





It softens hard water, and 
thus 





Prevents the grey slime 

(mineral soap) from forming 

in laundry and bathing 
water. 





It makes three to five times 
the suds with any soap, and 
thus 





Helps any soap to do a 
better cleansing job. 





It makes linens and white 
goods snowy white — free 
from streaks, and thus 





Gives a better ironing sur- 
face. 





It removes odors from ice 
boxes and garbage cans — 
musty smells from closets. 





It is excellent for cleaning 
porcelain tubs and bowls, 
and fine woodwork. 





It gives a velvety smooth- 
ness and softness to bathing 
water. 





It’s the safest cleansing agent 
you can use for delicate fab- 
rics and materials. 





Recommended by doctors 
for washing babies’ clothes 
and cleansing nursing bottles. 





Antiseptic — deodorant — 
healthful — harmless. 





Send for booklet —‘‘Better Ways to 
Wash and Clean.’’ Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., 100 William Street, New 
York City, Dept."131. 
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(s0lor and Lace for the Bride’ Lingerie 


\ «Make it More Bewitching Than Ever 








- 
< 
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the treasured bits of lace and 

loveliness that are the bride’s 
lingerie. Never have colors been so 
richly delicate, materials so fragile yet 
fine, laces so elaborate. The going- 
away bag of tiie modern bride will 
contain a small rainbow in silk and 
georgette, designed especially for her 
and sent from Paris. 

Typical and interesting are these 
charming designs with their definite 
French accent on plaits, lace and em- 
broidery. Pastel colors combined with 
écru lace are exceedingly smart, but 
flesh color, as always, is most popular. 
The materials that may be used are 
crépe de chine, georgette, or triple voile 
for the sets combined with lace; and for 
the slip, nainsook, fine cambric or any 
of the washable silk or rayon fabrics. 

A charming set of chemise and step- 
ins, at upper left, is in silk voile, with 
insets of cream lace heading the fine 


Oe of the hope chest they come— 
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/ Chemise \ 
i No. 3314 \ 
| 
} Step-ins ; 
§ No. 5277 ~— Slip No. 


. 5538 
Transfer 
No. 14192 


plaits. The step-ins open on one side. 
The set comes in sizes small, medium 
and large. The nightgown at lower 
left—sizes small, medium and large— 
matches the chemise and step-ins. Sec- 
ond from left is seen an effective way 
to combine two harmonious colors. 
In this set, of georgette, the darker 
shade was used for the bands, and the 
embroidery was done in simple satin 
and outline stitches. The chemise 
comes in-sizes 34 to 46, the step-ins in 
24 to 40 inch waist measure. 

In center, a very practical slip is 
made of two widths of material joined 
to a low waistline, and open at sides, 
as sketched at lower right of page. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 42. Second from right, 
another set of chemise and step-ins of 
crépe de chine and écru lace. With the 
nightgown at lower right, it makes an 
adorable trio. No. 4396 is in sizes 16, 
36, 40 and 44, and No. 4493 comes in 
the same sizes, as well as in 48. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Lingerie, 40 cents; Nightgowns, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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| Latroducing the New bogue 


Intertor Color Harmontes that Match the 
Effects of the Drawing Room 
nee f i 





Lovely 






ath tye a Buick for 1928 sets a new vogue in motor car design — 
—a vogue for faithfully reproducing in closed car in- 
teriors the exquisite matching of colors... the tasteful 
harmony of appointments ... the luxurious comfort 





with which America’s foremost decorators have en- 


dowed our finest drawing rooms. 


Now you can have a motor car as perfectly appointed 
as your own home-—a Buick for 1928. See these lovely 
closed cars at the nearest Buick showroom. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
BUILT,» BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








Never a 


—how filmy and sheer the frock you wear! 











This NEW way provides absolute protection, besides 
ending forever embarrassment of disposal 


A 





v 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


EW women today still employ the hazardous hygienic 

methods of yesterday. There is now protection that is 
absolute—protection that enables one to meet every day 
unhandicapped; never a precious moment marred by slightest 
doubt or fear. 

Wear gayest gowns and sheerest frocks under circum- 
stances once adjudged impossible. Dance, motor, go about 
for hours in confidence and security. The dangers of the 
old-time method have definitely been ended. 


Protection women KNOW is real 


Kotex is more than a “‘sanitary pad’’—it is scientific protec- 
tion in the full sense of the term. 


(1) Kotex is the only sanitary pad in the world today 
filled with Cellucotton wadding, 


the super-absorbent of modern 
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Hygienic Worry 


No matter how strict the demands of the day 
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Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 


No laundry. 


(2) Kotex is scientifically designed for safe and comfort- 
able wear. It is scientifically measured to allow ample gauze 
covering and strong gauze attachment ends, to eliminate 
absolutely all chance—all hazard. 

(3) Kotex actively deodorizes. Years of scientific research 
were spent in developing this obviously important factor. 


No laundry 


Kotex, too, ends for all time the embarrassing problem of 
disposal. One uses it, then discards it—as easily as tissue. 


True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as ordinary 


tton. 
Ask for them by name—Kotex cotton 





“Genuine Kotex”’ is plainly stamped on every box. If offered 
a substitute said to be ‘“‘like Kotex’’—beware. Insanitarily 
made imitations are, we are told, being offered for the sake 
of higher profit, by some stores, as the ‘‘same as Kotex.” 
They are not. Watch out. 

Only Kotex itself is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. Obtain at any store in 
boxes of 12 pads. Two sizes, Kotex Regular and Kotex- 
Super. Eight in 10 better-class women, throughout America, 
employ this unique and certain 











scientific attainment. Thus 
Kotex absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture! Thus Kotex 
is 5 times as absorbent as or- 
dinary cotton! 


*Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








protection. 


Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








Obtain without embar- 
3 rassment, at any store," 
simply by saying ‘‘ Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 





—di s 
Kotex Regular: Kotex-Super: No laundry discards a 








65c per dozen 90c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 
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The (olothes of a (pabinet Members Wife 






@¢, Washington knows that certain things are done 
34| and certain are not, regardless of accepted social 
usage elsewhere. There are unwritten laws—sar- 
: torial and otherwise—and the woman with a 
wholesome respect for herself and her position never thinks 
of breaking them. Dignity and appropriateness are the 
things for which they stand, and dignity and appropri- 
ateness are the things which the woman of importance 
everywhere—and that means, usually, the woman 
past her first youth—takes as the foundation for her 
wardrobe. 

It seems to me that when a woman has reached 
that interesting middle period of her life, the prob- 
lem of what to wear is no longer one of keeping up 
to the latest quirks and vagaries of fashion. Rather 
has it become a matter of toning down those quirks 
and vagaries to suit herself and her position. Her 
clothes must be up to date, yes, but they must be 


38 VERYONE at all familiar with official life in 





appropriate first, and thoroughly suited to her age, 
her individual style and, above all, her position. 

Let me show what I mean by an illustration from 
official life here in the Capital. It is the night, let us 
say, of the President’s reception to the members of 
the Congress and their wives. The guests assemble on 
the second floor of the White House, just above the fa- 
mous Blue Room, where these affairs are always held. 
The Cabinet officials and their wives line up according to 
their relative positions—not of rank, as so many think, for 
all the members of the Cabinet are equal, with perhaps the 
exception of the Secretary of State, who leads the rest—but 
of priority in the creation of the portfolios they represent. 
The Vice President and his wife stand nearest the door by 
which the President is to enter, then the Secretary of State 
and his wife, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of War, the Attorney General, the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Labor. 





HE military and naval aides of the President, in full dress 
uniform, step just inside the door. “The President and 
Mrs. Coolidge,’’ announces the first; and, after a word of 
greeting to each, the nation’s Chief Executive and the First 
Lady of the Land lead their guests down the wide marble 
stairway to the Blue Room below. As the stately procession 
advances, the Marine Band, stationed at the foot of the 
stairs, bursts into the stirring strains of “‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
and the reception is officially under way. 
The scene is colorful and effective in the extreme. Dig- 
nity, simple and unassumed, doubly impressive because of 
its utter sincerity, is the keynote of the occasion. It speaks 
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By Mrs. Harry S. NEw 


Photographs of Mrs. Harry 8. New by Harris & Ewing 


posed especially for the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


from every corner of the room, rich in American tradition; 
from the brilliant uniforms of the famous band; from the 
sober black and white of the Cabinet members and the gay 
pattern of color furnished by the women’s gowns. And, last 
but not least, it speaks from the flowing trains that dis- 
tinguish those gowns and the long white gloves that accom- 
pany them. For the whole world outside may be eschewing 
trains, and long kid gloves may be conspicuous by their 
absence, but in the White House both are absolute necessi- 
ties. Dignity and appropriateness demand them. 
It is an unwritten law of Washington. 
To me, that is typical of the rules which govern 
the well-dressed woman’s wardrobe anywhere, in 
Walla Walla, Washington, or Washington, D. C. 
For, just as one would never think of wearing ex- 
treme décolletage, or skirts up to the knee, at an 
official function in Washington, so every other ex- 
treme of fashion, appropriate only to the gay in- 
souciance of youth, is shunned by the woman of 
taste whose years and position demand dignity as 
their fitting accompaniment. Simplicity, appropri- 
ateness and inconspicuousness—these, I believe, are 
the three outstanding laws of dress for the older 
woman. 


N MY own wardrobe, I adhere to them religiously. 

All my clothes are built along simple lines, and 
the extremes of fashion are the things I try most 
to avoid. 

In purchasing my gowns, I bear always in mind 
the occasions on which they are to be worn and the 
dignity of the position I am to uphold. Besides 
suiting them to my own build and personality, I try 
also to assure their appropriateness as part of the 
wardrobe of a Cabinet member’s wife. 

It is difficult, of course, to generalize about the 
sartorial requirements for official life, since differ- 
ences in age, in activities and in position make 
corresponding differences in the clothes each in- 
dividual needs. 

I can only cite the frocks that I have found quite 
adequate—and, just to refute the theory that a 
tremendous and elaborate wardrobe is necessary, 


Simplicity, appropriateness and inconspicuousness are 
the three outstanding laws of dress, Mrs. New believes, 
and her own wardrobe adheres charmingly to the rule. 


let me start by saying that for the last winter season I bought 
exactly six new dresses—one for general wear, two for after- 
noon and three for evening! 
Since I do not engage in active sports, my wardrobe in- 
cludes no clothes of the out-and-out sports variety; but as 
I am very fond of walking, I always have on hand one 
or two simple, tailored, one-piece dresses of the kind that 
can be worn with oxfords. These, I find, answer every 
informal daytime need. If I danced, I should no doubt 
include in my list of evening dresses two or three of 
those “little” frocks, as the French so aptly call 
them, that are appropriate for the more informal 
dinners and dances; but since I don’t, my evening 
dresses are all of the formal type, suitable for official 
dinners, receptions and other evening functions. 
And if I happened to be the wife of the Secretary 
of State instead of the Postmaster General, and 
my position consequently required that I dine out 
virtually every night of the week, I should proba- 
bly have more evening gowns than I now possess. 
But my husband is not what one might call a social 
butterfly, and as a result we try to limit our dining 
out to two nights a week. So it goes without saying 
that there can be no fixed limit for the wardrobe of 
a Cabinet member’s wife as such, and my six new 
dresses a season are merely my own answer to my own 
individual problem. 
Last winter I had just two costumes for morning and 
general wear—one a Chanel frock of navy duvetyn, very 
plain; the other a tailored suit consisting of a navy coat and 
skirt and a white silk blouse. Both were so simply made that 
I could wear oxfords with them, and both saw excellent serv- 
ice for walking, shopping, marketing and general wear. 


Y TWO new afternoon frocks were both of black satin, 

with wide, flat girdles and drapery at the side. One 
was entirely of black, unrelieved by any color, while the other 
had pipings and facings of lapis lazuli blue. The first I 
bought especially for New Year’s Day, with its round of im- 
portant functions that last from morning until night. I wore 
it first to the President’s reception, held in the White House 
from eleven to twelve, with members of the diplomatic corps 
and all the high officials of the Government attending; and 
then to the buffet breakfast given by the Secretary of State 
and his wife in the Pan-American Building. On New Year’s 
afternoon it is the custom for the President, the Chief Justice 
and all the members of the Cabinet except the Secretary of 
State to receive with their wives in their own homes. As it 
happened, I had no time to change my dress after hurrying 
home to do my own receiving, so that the costume I had 
worn all morning had to serve for the afternoon as well. But 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Flow foolish we were to think 
we couldn't own the home we wanted’ 


Perhaps you, too, do not 
know how easy it is to own 
your home. Send for this FREE 
BOOK thatshows you the secret 
of owning a better home than 
you ever dreamed of having. 





7 7 A 


_ people wished for ahome 
for years—not just four walls 
and a roof, but the charming sort 
of home you would be proud to 
live in. They saw others moving 
into such homes—families who 
didn’t have any more money than 
they did, or who weren’t any better 
managers than they were. 

Finally, they did more than wish; 
they got the facts about home ownership. And then 
it all seemed so easy and simple that they wondered 
why they hadn’t thought it possible before. 

Perhaps you, too, do not realize that you can get 
the sort of home you want right now. Do you know 
how much help you can get to give your family this 
happiness? If you are able to save a little money, 
your banker, your employer, your builder, your lum- 
ber dealer and your realtor will a// help you make 
your dreams of a home come true. 

We have just published a free new book that will 
show you the secret of getting this help. It is written 
with the co-operation of eminent building authorities 
and clears up scores of questions that arise in the 
mind of everyone who is thinking of owning a home. 
This new book tells you facts that will surprise you 
about how easy it is to 
finance your home on a 
basis that will help protect 
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your investment. It will help you select your con- 
tractor or judge a house already built. 


You can have a BETTER home 
than you hoped for 


Moreover, this book will show you how you can own 
a better home than you ever dreamed possible. It will 
tell you about the amazing 5-point material that brings 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN houses already built Celotex lines attics. Here, it 
will make your home cooler in summer; warmer in 
winter; add an attractive extra room; and save 
more fuel money than it costs. It is also used to 
line basements, garages, and for remodeling work. 





The sign of a well-built house 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale value. 


© This building is made 
VSTRONGER VCooLER in summer 
VQUIETER “WARMER in winter 
Less Cost Ly to heat 














“The 5 POINT material 
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This book 7s FREE 


This book clears up scores ¢ questions. 
Look at these chapter headings: ‘‘Can 
I Afford It?—Where Shall We Live? 
— Helps Ready For You — Getting 
The Money -+ Building It Right.’’ 
These facts are invaluable to anyone 
who wants to build or buy. Fill in 
the coupon and mail it right now. 


new comfort and can cut one of 
your biggest items of upkeep cost 
by a third. 

This material is Celotex. It adds 
little or nothing to the cost of build- 
ing; because the broad, strong Celo- 
tex boards rep/ace other materials in 
the walls and roof and save money 
in the radiation and heating plant. 

Home comfort is raised to a new 
high standard. Fuel bills can be cut 
by a third, year after year. For Celo- 
tex, the five-point material, makes 
homes (1) stronger, (2) cooler in 
summer, (3) quieter, (4) warmer in 
winter, (5) less costly to heat. Such 
homes re-sell readily. They are the 
kind that modern home seekers 
demand. 


Send for this book NOW 





Every man who is renting owes it 
to himself and to his family to read this book. It is 
showing thousands who have simply wished for a 
home how easy it is to actually own one. To read it 
is the first step toward the best investment you will 
ever make — toward greater family happiness and a 
higher standing in your community. 

Don’t put off this important matter another day. 
All you have to do to get the facts is to mail the 
coupon below. This valuable book will be sent free 
and places you under no obligation. Send for your 
copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 
RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


0 Please send me the book, “You Can Own That Home,” and the 
Celotex Building Book. 


PPPereverererrrrrrir iret etree 


Prrererererrrrrrrirtitttti ttt re 


APPrOximMate PFLiCe...........:ccccceesseees FL CRRIOD os seseccase ovpoccese sennenes -+-+eseeeee? 


‘i : : ? L.H.J. 
C) I am interested in using Celotex in my present home. 10-27 
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Uelvetor Grépe Satin Makes Our Afternoon Frock 


eAnd Fur Trims the Buttonless (soat 





@eq)ARIS, the dictator, is full of whims and 
*a| fancies to add the final charm to crisp 
Eig} October days. Before milady’s dazzled 
mi| eye she spreads a tapestry of rich and 
i varied fabrics, as soft and fine as thistle- 
il down, as practical as homespun. The 
@an| very wealth from which to choose is apt 
————! to prove confusing, and wise is the woman 
© looks for guidance to her sister across the water. The 
oa Frenchwoman heads her list with velvet and crépe 
Satin, for the use of these two fabrics for afternoon dresses 
1s one of the noticeable facts of the season. And so, when 
the smart American woman steps forth to buy material for 
her own afternoon frock, whether she shops on Main Street 
or Fifth Avenue, she, too, will choose one of these outstand- 
ing fall materials that are both practical and popular. 











A distinguished example of the use of crépe satin is shown 
in the soft green frock in surplice effect at the extreme left of 
this page. Made on the crépe side with the lustrous side 
showing in the cascade, its long graceful lines make it es- 
pecially good for the large woman. The design comes in sizes 
16, and 36 to 44. 

Trim and serviceable is the gray duvetyn coat, with 
raglan sleeves, second from the left. The short fur collar, 
which may be extended to the end of the turned-back revers, 
if desired, is of gray fox. Interestingly shaped cuffs trimmed 
with three rows of stitching, and welted pockets on both 
sides of the front, give the new touch to the unchanging 
silhouette that marks this type of coat. The design comes 
in sizes 14, 16, and 36 to 44. 

The wrap-around coat, with the flared treatment seen in 
some of the new fall coats, continues to hold its popularity. 


The one in the center of the page is made of reddish brown 
suéde cloth, lavishly trimmed with nutria. The back is in 
one piece, and the design comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 46. 

Black velvet or crépe satin, whichever is preferred, may 
be used in the becoming one-piece dress, second from the 
right above; sizes 16, and 36 to 40. If crépe satin is chosen, 
however, the dull side should be outward so that the lustrous 
side will be apparent in the cascade draperies. In either 
case, the edges of the loose draperies may be picoted. 

Of soft black velvet with jade ornament, or black crépe 
satin with rhinestone buckle is the stunning design at the 
extreme right. For those who prefer it, the cape feature may 
be omitted. If crépe satin is chosen, the lustrous side should 
be used for the front and circular godet, with the reverse side 
of the material used for the main part of the frock, thus em- 
phasizing a pleasing contrast. Sizes are 16, and 36 to 44. 





pcan may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journau Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 





Coats, 50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 


Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; 
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those whose personal pride 
extends down to their shoes? 


OMETIMEs it seems so difficult— 
S this keeping shoes respectable. 
And yet it is so simple—so easy to do. 
Among all the shoes in your home, not 
a pair need shame you if their soles are 
sound and their uppers good. 


The touch of Dyanshine’s magic 
dauber conceals each scuff, restores 
clean color—brings back the soft lustre 
of newness and then keeps the shoes 
protected from the penalties of wear. 


Its preserving oil softens the leather 
—keeps it free from hardening and 
cracking, full of vitality and life. 


Not a scuff can escape the instant 
transformation worked by its color re- 
storer. Faded spots disappear. Clean 
color returns. The lustre that follows 
a few strokes of a cloth can only be 
rivaled by newness. 


BARTON'S 





Your dealer can supply Dyanshine in 
tans, browns, black or white, and a 
neutral polish for any shade or color of 
leather. If you can not secure it send 
fifty cents to us for a bottle of more 
than fifty shines. Tell us the color of 
your shoes. We'll send the polish 
postpaid. Barton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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To conceal scuffs. Trim 
the scuff until free from 
frayed edges. Then touch 
each scuff a time or two 
with the dauber. This 
brings the color back uni- 
form with the rest of the 
shoe. Proceed then to polish 
the shoe—rubbing with a 
soft cloth or buffer to bring 
the lustre. 


Dyanshinehasathree- 
fold action on your shoes. 
It preserves the leather, re- 
stores the color and provides 
a soft transparent lustre. 
Made entirely without the 
use of nitro benzene, nitro 
benzol, anilin oil or shellac, 
it has no acid reaction what- 
ever. It is safe for you and 
safe for. your shoes. 








To restore color. Clean 
the shoes thoroughly by 
using Dyanshine asa 
cleaner. Do this by applying 
liberally and wiping off with 
a clean cloth. Then apply 
Dyanshine for shining— 
giving an extra touch or two 
to faded spots. Clean, 
smooth, color comes back 
like magic. 








Parisian Detatls That Give the 
Smart Touch 


























ARISIAN DETAILS! How eagerly the 
discriminating woman pounces on them 
to add the last word to her new fall frock, to gi 
the new touch to a last year’s favorite, and to prove 
her complete realization of the importance of the litt!e 
things that count this season. Above are some examples 
of what Paris loves to do in the way of finishing touches: No. 
1, adeep bertha of embroidered rose silk crépe, to add the mari 
of chic to a frock of black silk crépe; No. 2, a smart variation of 
the handkerchief collar, with serrated edge, knotted at side back; No. 
3, aclever use of tiny tucks to finish cuffs and pocket of a kasha coat; 
No. 4, adistinctive coat cuff, split and fur edged, with narrow chevrons of 
same color as fur set on sleeve above; No. 5, the scalloped motif in a coat 
of gray wool marocain, with cuffs and pocket stitched to carry out the scalloped 
outline, and sleeves and collar lined with green silk crépe to match the dress be- 
neath; No.6, three graduated pockets, one beneath the other, on a beige wool coat; 
No. 7, a fitted yoke of rose silk crépe, matching the jabot that forms a graceful dra- 
pery on a gray silk crépe frock; No. 8, the bow of lace used as a bracelet for evening. 
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EDFORD, IND., is famous the 
country over for its work in pro- 
moting child health. 

[It was in this city that an experi- 
ment, sO interesting to you as a 
mother, took place. 

Underweight children from seven 
grade schools were weighed. Then 
they were given Horlick’s Malted 
Milk every day during the morning 
recess. 

Their mothers also served ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’ at home after school. The 


children were weighed daily. 


At the end of five months these 
were the results: An average gain of 
six pounds per child. More than twice 
the usual gain for children of school age! 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 
Numberless times Horlick’s Malted 


Milk has brought about results like 
these. In a perfectly natural way. 


| There are no secrets. 


It simply supplies, in a form chil- 


’ oe love, certain valuable food essen- 
| tials 


which authorities urge for 
gtowth and health. 

irst, the precious elements of 
fresh, full-cream cow’s milk—includ- 
ing the vitamins which promote 
growth 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dextrin 
and maltose, so high in easily assim- 
lable food value; also essential min- 
eral elements. 


Why it builds up quickly 


Thus an ounce of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk has the caloric value of a full 
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glass of fresh cow's sone aE si im- 


portant factors not contained in milk 
alone. Mixed with a glass of milk, 
it doubles the energy value of the 
milk alone. 

And it ismuch more easily digested. 
No tough curds form in the stomach. 
It is quickly turned into rich red 
blood and firm, strong tissue. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your chil- 
dren are getting the purest and most 
wholesome of foods. 

Horlick’s is the original malted 
milk. It is made in the country under 
ideal sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions. 

For more than a third of a century 
Horlick’s Malted Milk has been en- 
dorsed and prescribed by the medical 
profession. Your family doctor can 
tell you about its unvarying purity 
and reliability. Ask him. 


Make this test 


Buy a pacraae today and start giving 
your children Horlick’s Malted Milk 
systematically, at least once a day. 
They will love it with meals or as an 
after-school lunch. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 


©H.M.y 
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sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for 
invalids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


gi 


: Theis children gained 


twice as tast 


Be systematic in giving your 

children ‘*Horlick’s’’. Serve 

it regularly every day— 

either as an after-school lunch 

or at specified meals. Results 
will delight you 


Weigh them before you start and 
every week afterwards. Keep a rec- 
ord of their progress. If your chil- 
dren are alt ote but free to 
gain, a substantial weight increase 


* should occur in a surprisingly short 


time. 
them! 

If your children are of normal 
weight, give them Horlick’s Malted 
Milk to fortify them against the 
energy demands of work and play, 
to build up resistance against ill- 
ness—and because they like it so 
much! 


You will see the good it does 


Prepared in a minute at home 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 





Horlick’s Malted Milk is sold in either 


natural or chocolate flavor 


qhen a city famous 
for its child-health 
asked mothers to 

make this amazing test 





“Oh—she will 
fill out” 


This attitude, authorities assert, is dan- 
gerous. Children should grow *‘ sideways’ 
as well as ‘up.’ Weight should keep 
pace with height and age. Underweight is 
almost always caused by one or both of two 
things: physical defect or lack of proper 
nourishment. If your child fails to gain at 
the normal rate, consult your physician 


() FREE SAMPLE 


and SPEEDY MIXER 
Horticx’s Mattep Mixx Corp. 
Dept. A-1, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for one sample 
of either Horlick’s Malted Milk 
(natural) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk and one Speedy Mixer 
for quickly mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass. 







Check sample wanted ( Natural 1 Chocolate 
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S each season rolls around, and women plan 
A their new costumes, the question of acces- 
sories becomes urgent. It is with the keenest 
of interest that they attend the McCallum 
Hosiery Style Openings to see the newest colors, 
the most authoricative styles in hosiery. 

Long before these openings, style informa- 
tion is gathered; from Europe come notes on 
clothes; women who set the pace in style are 
interviewed. Then, to match the trends in color, 
the ever-constant trend toward shorter skirts, 
McCallum makes its hosiery. 

All summer long the four great McCallum 
mills have been working toward this Fall’s 
Style Opening. They have added to the al- 
ready varied McCallum line five distinctly new 
numbers, made especially to please the many 
women who have asked for a medium-priced 
hose to meet their special needs. 


ber FIVE 
mG if IMPORTANT 
| / me EW 
ya NUMBERS 





For $1.95—A heavy serviceable silk hose with 4-inch 
lisle welt for greater strength. 

For $1.65—A popular-priced, medium-weight service 
hose with 4-inch lisle welt. An unusual 
value. 

For $1.95—A medium-weight, all-over silk hose 
which is already gaining national popu- 
larity. 

For $2.00—A medium-weight hose made especially 
for the stouter woman. 

For $1.85—A medium-weight hose made especially 
for misses and the woman with slim legs. 
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the smart shops that feature 


M*Callum 
Fall Style 
Openings 


Oviaher 5 to 15 








At the beginning of each new season 


come McCallum Style O pening s 


AN this time, shopkeepers 
concentrate on McCallum 
Hosiery; they display more 
McCallum Hosiery; they have 
more and they sell more. 

At this time, the shopper gets 
For 
months the McCallum mills have 


the best in hosiery styles. 


been studying style, and working 
new style hints into their hosiery. 
The entire line has been touched 
up, made more lovely. 

At this time, the shopper gets 
the best value—she has the widest 
assortment for her selection, here 
are the advanced styles, and here 
are hose of the loveliest quality. 


‘PU Callum 


Silk Hosiery 





OFHER POPULAR- 


PRICED HOSE 


N addition to the new numbers described, 
the McCallum line includes the following 
well-known items in the popular-priced group: 


For $1.85—A medium-heavy service weight, with 
4-inch lisle welt. 


For $1.95—An all-over silk chiffon, extremely sheer 
and fine. 


For $2.50—An all-over silk stocking of medium 
weight, beautifully shaped and finished. 
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ee the new Fall Hosiery 


at 





FOR EXOUISITE SEWLE 
f Tr Shein Dyed Nw nrbers f 


|) aeariens skein-dyed hosiery achieves 


a perfection of style and beauty that is 


truly extraordinary. Its lustre is exquisite, 


ever shimmering with high-lights . . . a lustre 
that is more than a surface sheen, a lustre that 
brings out all the soft beauty of the McCallum 


coloring. This lustre, this coloring, you will 





find, retains its beauty through many washings. 


For $3.00—This all-silk chiffon stocking is a ranking 
favorite. Beautifully sheer, it is appro- 
priate for afternoon or evening wear. 

For $3.00—A medium-light hose — with lisle-lined 
welt, heel, sole and toe is becoming and 
practical as well. 

For $3.50—Oh, very sheer is this fine-gauge all-silk 
chiffon stocking with a picot top. Be- 
cause it is so sheer it’s most becoming. 

For $5.00—The ultimate in hosiery art—exquisite 
in beauty! A fine-gauge, filmy, sheer 

chiffon with a narrow French picot top, 

and reinforced foot to lend strength to 
its sheerness. In all smart shades—sizes 

81% to Io. 


These prices will be slightly higher west of the 
Mississippi. 


SEND FOR THE 
NcCALLUM HOSIERY BOOK 


If you would shop intelligently and econom'- 
cally, send for the McCallum Book on the new 
Fall hosiery, glance through it, and then set 
out to buy. McCallum Hosiery Company; 


Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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The (lothes of a Gabinet Members Wife 


(Continued from Page 87) 


the fact that the dress belongs to the sim- 
ple, dignified type appropriate from dawn 
until dark, made it entirely suitable, and I 
realized afresh the wisdom of always hav- 
ing on hand several costumes of this kind. 

In addition to my two new afternoon 
dresses, I had two others left over from 
the year before—the first of black lace 
and georgette, the other of embroidered 
black georgette. As a means of achieving 
variety, I had two different slips made for 
the latter, and when I tired of the slip of 
lapis lazuli blue I wore the other, of salmon 
pink. The two black 
satin dresses and the 
Chanel frock served me 
for calling, for lunch- 
eons and for bridge. 
The lace and georgette 
dresses I used for pour- 
ing at teas and enter- 
taining on my days at 
home. 

All four of my afternoon frocks, you will 
notice, were black, and, with one excep- 
tion, black figured in all of my evening 
gowns. There is no smarter color, I be- 
lieve, and there is nothing more economi- 
cal. One good black dress can give more 
service than three frocks of other colors, 
and no one need tire of it in the process 
either. For black offers infinite oppor- 
tunity for variation in the kinds and col- 
ors of trimmings and accessories that go 
with it. 

Of my three new evening dresses—all 
with trains—one had a bodice of white 
lace and a skirt of black lace; another 
was of fine black lace over a white slip, 
with an apron of heavy white lace in front, 
and the third of black chiffon embroid- 
ered in silver and crystal, with a slip of 
silver lamé and a side train of black velvet 
and silver lamé, fastened at the hip with a 
black velvet rose. This last is jokingly 
known as my “‘Queen dress,”’ since it was 
the one I wore to a dinner given for the 
Queen of Rumania last winter. Will 
Rogers originated the term. At a formal 
dinner he appeared in a lounge suit, and in 
apologizing, explained that he had not 
brought his ‘Queen clothes” with him. 
Ever since then the gowns that were worn 
to the dinner for the Queen have been 
known as their wearers’ ‘Queen clothes’’! 

Besides my three new evening dresses, 
I had two old ones left over from the 
previous season, and of these, one was 
black. Made of panne velvet, with a side 
train and slightly draped tunic caught 
with a rhinestone buckle, it constituted 
one of those timeless frocks that are al- 
Ways smart and appropriate. Needless to 
say, it saw much service and will probably 
see more—or if not it, at least a succes- 
sor of the same family. For if I had only 
one evening dress to my name, it would 
be of black velvet—practical, effective 
and, like all black frocks, capable of end- 
less variation. A rhinestone buckle, a 
crimson rose, a string of pearls, a flesh 
slip showing at the top of the bodice, a 
touch of silver or of jet, and behold a 
brand-new gown of stunning smartness! 


cA Coat of Conservative Line 


/\S FOR wraps, I had a general-wear coat 
‘”\ of the semi-tailored variety for day- 
timne—simple enough to wear in the morn- 
lig over the Chanel dress or the three-piece 
suit, yet dressy enough to be appropriate 
for afternoon. It was brown in color—a 
neutral tobacco shade that went well with 
both navy and black—and it was trimmed 
With sable marten fur. With it I wore 
either a small, close-fitting hat of beige, 
with a brown ribbon band, or a small, 
simple hat of black velvet—the first for 
general wear, the second to complement 
my black afternoon frocks. Tan shoes and 
beige stockings completed the morning 
costumes, and black shoes and gunmetal 


— the afternoon, while for evening 


= 
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I usually wore flesh stockings and black 
satin slippers with rhinestone buckles. 

Two evening wraps were also included 
in my wardrobe—one old and one new. 
The first was a cape of plum-colored vel- 
vet, with a great warm yoke and collar of 
mink; the second a bloused coat, with 
the upper section of white and the lower 
part of black. It was finished with a col- 
lar of black fox. Everyone makes mis- 
takes sometimes, and I frankly admit that 
this coat was one of mine. It was not 
practical, for it represented an extreme 
of fashion that limited 
its usefulness to one 
year only. 

After all, it is not so 
difficult for the older 
woman to find the kind 
of clothes that suit her 
if she is only willing to 
bring her common sense 
to bear on the matter. 
The older one is, the simpler and hand- 
somer should be one’s costumes. Many 
older women, I think, make a very grave 
mistake when they convince themselves 
that dresses cut along the lines of youth 
make them look younger. As a matter of 
fact, they make them look older, for they 
merely point an emphatic contrast be- 
tween the frock and the wearer. I don’t 
mean, of course, that when a woman has 
reached the half century mark she should 
confine herself to basques and fichus, and 
limit her color schemes to black and gray 
and lavender. The day for that is happily 
past. But she should study her own style 
and build, take into account her age and 
the position she is called upon to fill, and 
then choose her clothes accordingly. 


Every Woman Should Know Herself 


OR instance, red is essentially a color 

for youth. Therefore, the woman of 
taste whose first youth lies behind her will 
avoid that color, substituting the softer 
and less violent shades that are more be- 
coming and more appropriate to her years. 
Every woman should know definitely 
which colors she can wear and which are 
taboo, and never let herself be tempted 
away from the ones that suit her. I learned 
my lesson many years ago through a disap- 
pointment I shall never forget. My moth- 
er’s hair was like spun silver—a lovely, 
shimmery gray that, to me, just seemed to 
ask for a gray satin dress as a background. 
I had set my heart on her getting such a 
dress when she was fifty, and, to please me, 
she did. She put it on—and I begged her 
never to wear it again! It was absolutely 
wrong, for it drained her face of color and 
made her skin look gray and old. 

The same thing that is true of colors 
is equally true of lines. Every woman 
should know the lines that are best suited 
to her requirements, and stick to them. 
I think there is nothing less attractive 
than a stout woman in an absolutely 
straight-line dress—unless, perhaps, it is 
the same woman in a two-piece sports 
frock! Surplice closings and long V neck- 
lines are almost universally becoming, and 
for the larger woman especially I consider 
them ideal, for they do slenderize. 

I am also very much in favor of the 
‘friendly back’’—that is, a rather loose 
back with a slight blouse. There are few 
older women, unfortunately, who have 
not developed a certain amount of round- 
ness at the shoulder line, but with the aid 
of the “‘friendly”’ blouse the superfluous 
curves may be erased and a far more at- 
tractive straight-line effect achieved. 

And then, of course, there is the all- 
important question of posture—not what 
one wears but how one wears it.. Nothing, 
I believe, can do more to make or mar a 
costume. To be unconscious of one’s 
clothes, to know they are right and then 
forget them—this, I am convinced, is the 
ultimate secret of good dressing. 
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New curtains or drapes 
for a few cents 








WHITE 
RIT 


To insure per- 
fect results, 
use White RIT 
to remove old 
color before 
redyeing any 


colored fabrics. 
15cperpackage. 


Harmless as 
boiling water 











FAST DYES OR TINTS 


Never say ‘Dye’ say RIT 


EDECORATING for Fall is no longer a 
problem when you use RIT. Take 
down those faded drapes or curtains— 
remove all dull-looking covers or spreads 
and picture to yourself the charming color 
scheme you want for each room. 


Then—let RIT do the work! It will give 
you new, fascinating color harmonies 
throughout your entire home, with an 
almost unbelievable saving of time, ex- 
pense and effort. 


It’s the simplest thing imaginable. And, 
for either fast-dyeing or tinting, New Improved 
RIT 2s guaranteed to give perfect results. 


RIT is also indispensable for renewing and 
changing the color of dresses, hosiery, 
lingerie, blouses, and children’s clothing. 


You will find a choice of 24 beautiful RIT 
colors at any drug or department store. 
Only 15c per package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


1401 W. Jackson Blvd. 


es £ 
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A new way 
to dress 
your baby 


without pins or buttons 


AFETY pins and buttons—they never did 

belong in baby’s clothes. Pins will become 
unfastened. And baby puts everything in his 
mouth. Hard buttons are almost as bad. How 
often when you think it’s colic or temper—you 
find that a hard button is pressing edgewise 
into his tender flesh—or a pin prick is the 
cause of his wails. 


The Safe Way 


Vanta Baby Garments completely eliminate 
pins and buttons. All baby’s garments are 
fastened with dainty little bows of twistless 
tape. With Vanta Baby garments you can dress 
your baby without once turning him over. 
And the tapes are instantly adjustable for a 
perfect fit. 


More than 20,000 leading doctors and nurses 
recommend this safe way to dress your baby. 
Vanta garments are all of highest quality, non- 
shrinkable, guaranteed. Twice sterilized—once 
just before packing—so they come to you, 
mother, antiseptically clean. 


For children over two years, we make a complete 
line of buttoned garments. 


Vanta garments come in all fabrics. Each 
plainly numbered on the trade-mark. This 
makes it easy to dress baby in the same fabric 
straight through and thus eliminate the biggest 
cause of colds. 


Most stores carry Vanta Baby Garments. If 
your dealer should not, just write direct to the 
EarnsHaw Sates Co., Inc., Dept. 110, Newton, 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 






Also a copy of *‘ Baby’s Out- 
fit,” a 56-page book, on the 
care and dress of infants. 





EARNSHAW SALES CoO., Inc., Dept. 110 
Newton, Mass. 


Nothing to pay, now or later! A pattern with full 
instructions for making a Vanta square-fold Pinless 
Diaper. Mailed in a plain package. No cost or ob- 
ligation. Mail coupon today while this offer is open. 





Address... 
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When Sunny Skies and Brisk Winds (Gall 


eqg1OR the woman who is 

s| fortunate enough to 

live in the country and 

the less fortunate one who visits 
E S} only on week-ends, there is a 
wide choice in clothes. This article will 
deal, however, with ‘‘sports clothes” in 
the sense of really suitable, comfortable 
and practical clothes for the country— 
clothes in which one may take a long hard 
tramp in the woods with the ease of as- 
surance that one’s clothes are correct. 

Many women provide themselves with 
large wardrobes of “‘sports clothes,” but if 
they were really used for a tramp through 
field and brier, their immediate ruin would 
be inevitable. Then there is the woman 
who goes to the other extreme. She feels 
that to be correctly dressed for the coun- 
try she must wear only “old” clothes. 
This woman usually wears a shabby un- 
fashionable skirt that is too long and hope- 
lessly unbecoming; her boots, overheavy 
and thick, give her a clumsy appearance; 
her hat is equally old and worse for much 
wear; and though she may indeed be 
impervious to rain and impregnable to 
brambles, she hardly calls to mind an en- 
trancing Diana! 

Nowadays, with shops offering such at- 
tractive and suitable garments, it is foolish 
to feel that to be comfortable one must 
relinquish all hope of being smart, and the 
costumes above, if carried out in becoming 
colors, will prove that all the beauty is 
not in the landscape alone! 
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These (lothes are the Answer 


The tan tweed skirt and tan shaggy 
sweater, over which is worn a short leather 
coat, on the figure at extreme left, form an 
exceedingly smart and serviceable costume. 
The leather coat hasa smart checked lining 
and comes in cherry red, green, blue and 
tan. The felt hat is dark brown. The 
seated figure, who broadcasts a knowledge 
of things important to hiking, races and 
the like, uses a cane which has been con- 
verted into a welcome seat and looks par- 
ticularly attractive in a three-piece jersey 
outfit of marine blue. A striped sweater 
over a jersey-cloth skirt, and a felt hat in 
two tones of blue, add to the charm of the 
ensemble. 

The two-piece jersey dress for the sports 
lover who finds tweeds much too heavy 
still holds an enviable position in the 
hearts of American womankind. A hat of 
matching felt with a sensibly wide brim 
to ward off the sun’s rays, and plain cash- 
mere stockings with decorative clocks, are 
the high lights of the dull red costume 
second from right above. 

An unusually good costume for hiking in 
cold weather is illustrated at extreme right. 
The plaited skirt of herringbone tweed 
and two-toned brown sweater are sufficient 
proof against chilly winds. The wool 
stockings are in an attractive diamond 
pattern. A long leather coat.of brown-is 
an appropriate addition if attending the 


races, which frequently are a part 

of one’s program during a country 

week-end. 
Clothes that are not of materials suit- 
able for rough treatment should never be 
worn for country wear, as they not only 
shout of bad taste but are easily torn and 
ruined by brambles. Stockings of wool 
are excellent for walking as they do not 
tear or pull easily. 

For those who cannot wear wool stock- 
ings, lisle may be substituted. These, of 
course, do not wear as well as wool, but 
they, too, aresmart. A silk stocking must 
never be worn with a heavy boot for walk- 
ing, as it is not only incongruous but im- 
practical besides. 

Low English brogues with overlapping 
tongues, similar to those on figures at left 
and right, and the simple oxford second 
from right above, are both good-looking 
and practical. 

For gloves, leather or chamois is the 
practical choice, but there is also a very 
smart warm gauntlet glove in wool, wit! 
figured cuff to match one’s sweater—an 
excellent wrist protection. 

Clothes for country wear used to be a 
luxury; but now, with rural life holding 
forth the many opportunities for activity, 
practical sports clothes are a necessity. 
There is no one more attractive than the 
woman who knows how to dress appropri- 
ately for all occasions, be it a tea, a dinner, 
or just when she feels the call of tingling 
winds and falling leaves! 
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Cock a doodle dum! 

My dame has lost her gum— 

My master’s gone to get her some. 

She’ll be all right when he has come 
—with Wrigley’s. 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 








The NEW AND BETTER 
Peppermint Flavor! 


Get Wrigley’s Double Mint 
and have a delicious, lasting 
Peppermint treat—REAL 
Peppermint — full strength. 


Hard to forget—easy to 
remember— DOUBLE MINT 
—once you’ve had it. 


we *** “After every meal!” 

















is 1n here 


Te’s all in a single 
hermetically sealed 
casing inside these coils 

-kea so s SeCCe Se 
machinery underneath, 
none in the basement 


OU will notice that the unit of the 

new General Electric Refrigerator is 
on top of the cabinet. There are many 
important reasons why it should be there. 
General Electric engineers, in fifteen years 
of intensive research, found that the top- 
unit design was most efficient . . . and 
most economical. 


With this arrangement, no heat is gener- 
ated under the refrigerator. It all rises 
above. This cuts down current consump- 
tion. And the air-cooled coils also play 

_ an economical part in the running of the 
General Electric Refrigerator. 


The top unit means no installation prob- 
lem. All the mechanism—with a perma- 
nent supply of oil—is enclosed in one 
hermetically sealed casing. This is merely 
lowered into the top of the cabinet. 
There is no plumbing or assembling. 
There are no belts, pipes, drains or stuff- 
ing boxes. There is a constant circulation 
of air through the coils which actually 
prevents dust from settling. 
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All the mechanism 
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This simplified refrigerator is unusually 
quiet. It is very economical. It is gener- 
ously roomy because, with a given over- 
all size, a minimum of space is occupied 
by the freezing chamber. Even the small- 
est model—the five-cubic-foot size—has 
a shelf area of nine 
square feet. Each 
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refrigerator is guaranteed by General 
Electric. There are many models. You 
will want to see them before you decice. 
Let us send you the address of the dea’ er 
who has them on display and book'et 
10-J, which is interesting and descriptt' e. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, ©: io 


efrigerator 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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( four (correct Frocks Make a Daytime Wardrobe 


eygl’S QUALITY, not quantity, 
gg] that makes the worthwhile 
saa! wardrobe, and the four cor- 
@u| rectly charming frocks above 
==48) bear witness to the rule. For 
a quartet of such smart, attractive 
time dresses, any woman may face 
world with smiling confidence. 
“specially appropriate for the needs 


| the business woman are these thor- 
chly practical designs, for all four lend 
emselves to office wear, with Nos. 5528 
and 9534 just dressy enough for downtown 
uiners or other after-office-hour demands 


well. Crépe satin in almond green— 
favored shade this fall—makes No. 


sy 28, sizes 16, 36 to 40, with the lustrous 














5532 5534 


Our Paris Office (ables: 


—that the new silhouette is more feminized. 


—that skirts are an inch longer, covering the 

knees, and very full, with the circular flare 

leading, but plaits again included. The un- 
even hem line is featured everywhere. 


—that the waistline remains generally at top 
of hip, although higher in some houses. 


—that sleeves are long and tight, and neck 
lines either deep V, square or round, with 
the V most used for evening. 


—that a slight molding of the bodice is no- 
ticeable in several collections. 


—that jumpers are longer and belted, and 
many knee-length tunics are seen. 


b 5539 





side used for plaited flounce and bow at 
side. Invaluable for almost any daytime 
need is No. 5532, of black or navy reps or 
silk crépe, with vest of white piqué or silk 
crépe. Sizes 16, 36 to 48. 

Crépe de chine in a rather dark shade 
of beige may make No. 5534, with its 
surplice closing, plaited jabot, pin-tucked 
hip band and group of plaits at side. 
Thoroughly serviceable and youthful is 
No. 5539, in two-piece style, with jumper 
closing at side in scalloped outline. Of 
jersey in Lelong’s new “blue L. L,”— 
greenish-blue shade—the dress would be 
exceedingly smart, orof navy jersey, with 
bindings of old blue. Both designs come 
in sizes 16, and 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 














“One year. I actually kept count of the 
money my silk stockings cost. The total 
was positively astounding. Then a friend 
recommended Ser-val. I was amazed at 
their long wear. They have cut my stock- 
ing expense down materially.’”’— Margie 
Semones, Cincinnati, O. 




















“TI don’t usually pay much attention to 
socks, but the six pair of Ser-val I bought 
last winter look and wear so well that I’ m 
recommending them to all my friends.” 
—C. B. Holland, Nashville, Tenn. 
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“a darning- 


“I don’t mind doing most kinds of house- 
work, but I think I would rather do any- 
thing else than darn. It always seems 
such a waste of time. Since buying Ser-val 
for the children and myself, 











, the darning 
basket is nearly always empty. In fact I’ve 
almost given up darning.’’— Mrs. Flor- 
ence Parmenter, Howell, Mich. 


A new idea back 
of Ser-val Hosiery 


N a real tidal wave of success, 

Ser-val Hosiery is sweeping the 
country. For back of it lies a great 
new idea in the selling of hosiery. 
The experience and knowledge of 
almost a dozen great companies 
have been united in developing this 
last word in quality and value. 


Ask your retail merchant to show 
you Ser-val. It comes in the widest 
range of styles, colors and sizes, for 
men, women and children. 


NationaL Textire Distrisutors CoRPORATION 


erval 
osiery 


Sold exclusively to retail merchants by the following licensees: 


BALTIMORE, Danie! Miller Company 
CINCINNATI, The Louis Stix Company 
DETROIT, A. Krolik & Company, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, J. S. Reeves & Company 
PITTSBURGH, Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, A. B. Frank Company 
ST. JOSEPH, Wheeler & Motter Mercantile Co. 
es ST. PAUL, Finch, Van Slyck & McConville 
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Velvet SUEDE 





A suede that will not rub off 
against dainty hosiery. In foot- 
wear made from Velvetta Suede, 
you will find this non-crocking 
feature, plus all the beauty of 
exquisite colors and lasting nap. 


Velvetta Suede’s lustre and 
charming tones retain their new 
appearance longer; its pliabil- 
ity is friendly to your feet. 


Unusual Booklet 
Sent On Request 


A research laboratory devoted to 
the proper care and cleaning of 
suede leathers and suede shoes is 
maintained at our tannery. We 
will gladly send you, upon re- 
quest, our interesting fall booklet, 
‘“Milady’s Suede Shoes.”’ This con- 
tains interesting fashion notes of 
shoe styles for fall and winter, 
and also valuable information on 
the correct methods of keeping 
your suede shoes ultra smart in 
appearance and fast in color. 


Ask your dealer for shoes 
fashioned of Velvetta Suede 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 
106 Beach Street, Boston 
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Originators of Velvetta Suede 
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simplicity Marks the Fall Brides Wedding Gown 


mated S OLD as marriage itself, yet as 
BagAYee)| fresh and interesting as the 
eae freshest, newest bride, is the 
Mma 4 problem of what to wear on 
Sei) the most important day of all. 
Something that will be a picture in the 
years to come, a memory worthy of the 
day that women think of with a mingled 
smile and tear, a triumph fit to mark the 
happy start of still more happy years to 
come—such is the ideal wedding gown of 
every woman’s dream. 

Two crystallizations of the dream are 
seen on the figures below—as charming a 
pair as ever heard the strains of Lohengrin 
flow through a hushed and waiting church. 
Both gowns were designed by Worth. 
Softivory satin makes the first, at left, with 
tight sleeves and round-necked bodice, 
while the drapery of the skirt is held in 
place by a plastron of artificial orange 
blossoms that hang loosely down the front 
and outline the low waistline. The veil is 
of tulle and Alencon lace, inset with me- 
dallions of orange blossoms. 

Redolent of rich simplicity is the stun- 
ning gown at right, of ivory chiffon velvet 
in one of the new weaves, so fine as to be 
almost transparent. The bodice is made 
on the same general lines as that of the 
other frock, but the skirt is characterized 
by draped fullness that forms a sort 
of deep heading above the waistline. 
Artificial lilies of the valley and pearls 
hold the drapery in place, and a finely 







plaited georgette slip shows beneath the 


‘And Her Veil as Well 


uneven, pointed hem line. A long velvet 
train, lined with georgette and edged with 
a wide band of satin, hangs from the 
shoulders, and the veil, of plain tulle, is 
held close to the head at back and sides 
with a wreath of tiny flowers. Ivory 
satin slippers and light flesh stockings, 
just a shade removed from white, com- 
plete both costumes. Gloves are un- 
necessary when long sleeves are worn. 
By the simple process of changing the 
color and material, either of the two 
dresses sketched may be adapted to an 
informal wedding. Almond green velvet 
would be lovely for the one at left, with a 
plastron of flowers or beadwork in blend- 
ing tones, or with a crystal buckle to hold 
the drapery at front. Beige hosiery, beige 
kid shoes and a small, close-fitting hat of 


matching green felt would complete a 
thoroughly delightful costume. 

The dress at right may be stunningly 
adapted in beige crépe satin, with the skirt 
lengthened a trifle, and the underskirt and 
train omitted. Artificial flowers, beadwork 
or embroidery, in beige and brown tones, 
would hold the heading in place at the 
waistline. Beige hosiery, brown suéde 
shoes and a large hat of matching brown 
velvet would add the finishing touches. If 
a small hat were preferred, it might be of 
brown velvet in toque-like effect, or of 
beige felt. Asimple frock of crépe de chine, 
in a darker shade of beige, with beige 
stockings and matching kid shoes and a 
small beige and brown felt hat, would be 
appropriate for the bride’s attendant. To 
blend with the bridal gown of green, a 
bridesmaid’s frock of beige georgette with 
matching shoes, hosiery and hat would 
form a fitting complement. 
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The up-to-date bride chooses the simplest 
and plainest of wedding veils, to comple- 
ment the chic simplicity of her gown. No 
longer do yards and yards of elaborate 
lace trail after as she walks, but plain 
tulle, or tulle and lace, caught closely to 


head, floats gracefully behind like 
snowy foam. 
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In Spite of Housework 
have Lovely, Youthful, Charming Hands 


Begin today to use this wonderful healing preparation 








Soft, dazzlingly white, full of poetry and charm— 
yet her hands do their share of hard work! 

Women today are learning the secret of having 
beautiful, white, smooth hands, even though they give 
them constant use . . . After washing, apply this 
medicinally correct lotion. It contains benzoin and 
almond, two of the most healing skin restoratives 

known to science 




















Every time you have had your hands in water—use this fragrant, healing preparation. It will over- 
come the drying, chapping effect of rapid evaporation, and will keep the skin in delightful condition 


ero 


A the card table — in the ballroom — they 


are white, smooth, exquisite — lovelier 
than the jewels they wear — 


Who would guess that other life they lead, 
those beautiful hands—dusting, sweeping, 
cooking, washing dishes—submissively giving 
themselves to the hardest household tasks! 


You can have beautiful hands in spite of 
housework ! Today there is a wonderful healing 
preparation especially made to overcome the 
chapping, drying effect that housework has on 
the skin. 


This new preparation is Jergens Lotion—a 
medicinally correct product, containing ben- 
zoin and almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. 


Every time you have had your hands in 
water—use Jergens Lotion, and see what an 





STEICHEN 


every time you have had your hands in water 





At bridge—at tea—when you are dining out—danc- 

ing—your hands are under constant critical observa 

tion. Keep them flawless with this wonderful new 
skin preparation 


instantly soothing, softening effect it has. It 
takes away every bit of roughness and redness 
—gives the skin a soft, supple feeling—keeps 
your hands white and smooth, lovely to look at 
and touch. 


7 y 7 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
one on the bathroom shelf to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink for convenience when you 
are using your hands for housework. 





Whitens the skin—gives it a smooth, silky texture— 
heals every bit of roughness or irritation. Your skin 
absorbs it instantly—it leaves no disagreeable stickiness 


Now—the large-size trial bottle 
Send for it today! 





Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 3019 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new, large-size trial bottle 
of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, ““Your Skin and Its Care.” 


Name 





Street__ 





City _ State__ tee) 
If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
3019 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Cuime Crock No. 79. The interest in mantelpieces naturally 

brings the mantel clock much into demand. The above is in mahog- 

any with contrasting wood panels and 6-in. silvered dial with 
raised bronze numerals. Base 19% in., height 7% in. $85 


The Clear Sweet Tones of 
SETH THOMAS CHIMES 


sound a distinetive 


note in decoration 


OTHING more charmingly 
answers the modern deco- 
rator’s insistence on “something 
living”’ to bring the final touch 
of warmth into a room than the 
Chime Clock! 
The clear sweet tones chime 
the hours and each quarter hour 
with a different melody. 


set the standard in craftsman- 
ship for clocks of all types. 

A new and enchanting “ Bugle 
Chime,’’ created by Seth 
Thomas, plays the clear notes 
of a bugle call on perfectly 
tuned chime rods. Or you can 
have the familiar and lovely 
Westminster chimes. 

Seth Thomas were the makers 
of the first chime clocks in 
America. Since 1813 they have 


Your jeweler will be glad to 
play these melodious chime ar- 
rangements for you. $45 to $120. 


Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada 
















Cuime Crock No. 98. 
Another type in mahogany. A 
fitting addition to the decora- 
tive value of a bookcase. 
“*Bugle Chime’’ by Seth 
Thomas. 5-in. dial similar to 
the above. Height 9% in. $50 
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Cuim_e Crock No. 96 
(above) is the other of 
the two smallest chime 
clocks in America. 
Only 10 in. high. 
“Broken Arch” Old 
English cabinet with 
inlaid marquetry. 
Beautiful Westmin- 
ster chime movement, 
5-in. silvered dial. 
Bronzenumerals. $60 








Cuime Crock No. 95 
(above) is one of the 
two smallest chime 
clocks in America, 
Height 11% in. Set 
on a Seth Thomas 
wall bracket, the Gothic 
lines of its inlaid ma- 
hogany case are most 
effective. 5-in. silvered 


dial. $45 


Cuime Crock No. 91 is popular both in price and design. 

In mahogany with 5-in. silvered dial. Height 9¥% in. $45, 

The graceful, convenient shelf is a favorite idea in decora- 

tion. It is priced separately—and reasonably. $6. Ma- 
hogany, length 20¥4 in., depth 6% in. 
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The Great Big Society Sheth 


(Continued from Page 13) 


clubs, prize fights, horse shows, races. And 
how people turned and stared at them and 
what a muttering went up! 

Well, to make a long story short, Mc- 
Tavish won. I remember the night she 
told us about it. 

“Well,” she said, “‘I told him I’d marry 
him the second week in November. He’s 
the handsomest man in America and rich 
and making a big fuss—how can I help 
ne” 

“‘Gee,”’ I said, ‘“‘but you’re a scream in 
love.” 

‘Well, how should I take it?”’ said she 
in her mild way. ‘“‘Make my chest heave 
up and down?” 

This was in August. In the middle of 
September Candy went to North Dakota 
to see her father, who was a minister. Her 
mother was dead. But before she went 
she made me go out with her one Sunday 
to see Nelson because he was an old, old 
friend she’d known since she was a little 
girl and all that. We 
used to havea lot of fun 
riding his horses. 

McTavish was a little 
sore when she told him 
we were going to Nel- 
son’s. I think he didn’t 
like it that she should 
ever want to see any- 
body but him. 

“Hell,” he said look- 
ing sulky like a ten- 
year-old boy, ‘‘you 
don’t have to ride his 
horses any more. You 
can ride mine. I’ve got 
ten horses to his one.”’ 


UT in spite of Mc- 

Tavish’s objections, 
we went out to see Nel- 
son. And I think this 
was probably what 
started McTavish always wanting to make 
out that Nelson was so insignificant, and 
finally playing the famous joke on him that 
I am going to tell you about. But wait till 
I come to it. 

When Candy got back from North 
Dakota the publicity was something ter- 
rific. As for Candy, she didn’t take the 
publicity like most of us theatrical girls. 
But on the other hand she couldn’t be up- 
stage to a mad dog, so when the reporters 
caught her at the theater, she’d answer all 
their questions with an ashamed smile on 
her face. ‘‘All I ask is,’”’ she’d say, ‘‘don’t 
say I’m piquant. Refer to me as the big 
blonde.” 

Then McTavish gave his famous house 
party and the thing happened that is the 
excuse for this story. You probably have 
heard conjectures as to what happened. 
But now I’m going to give you the real 
true inside dope. It has taken me a long 
time to get to it. But here it is. 

Our show had gone on the road a week 
before. Candy had resigned because she 
was going to get married and I ditched 
the company because I wanted to stay in 
New York—among other reasons, because 
I wanted to go to this party of McTav- 
ish’s, which was so swell. You can imag- 
ine how it had me all unraveled! 


HE house party was just a week before 

the wedding. On Friday afternoon— 
and I remember it was a cold, bleak No- 
vember day—McTavish sent one of his 
cars for Candy and me. When we arrived 
most of the people were already there and 
there was a lot of excitement and clatter 
over the fact that McTavish had received 
a threatening letter. Of course McTavish 
was so rich, threatening letters from poor 
crazy people were almost as common as gas 
bills. But this letter was specially funny, 
because after warning him not to marry 
Candy and threatening to horsewhip him 
if he didn’t leave the country, it referred 
to the famous breach of promise suit of 





twelve years before, and to ‘“‘that little 
girl, Mamie Edwards, you cast off.”’ 

Well, everybody thought that “th 
little girl, Mamie Edwards,” was a p: 
ticularly good joke, because she had bec; 
one of the most hardened blackmail 
in Europe and America. Yet, with the 
gloomy, wild weather, everybody liked { 
pretend that the house would be real!y 
attacked. 


wm st ef 


HE next thing that happened: On 

man, a famous polo player, wouldn't 
come. This spoiled the game for the next 
day. Candy suggested getting Nelson. 
Well, McTavish alleged that Nelson was 
a nobody and an amateur veterinary and 
so on and so on. 

But as they needed him Candy and | 
rode over to get him. We found him out- 
doors repairing a drain from the roof of 
the barn, with the old colored man who 
worked for him. I remember Candy said, 
‘*You know this wed- 
ding is next week. [| 
guess you knew that.” 

Then we talked about 
the threatening letter. 
Nelson said there were 
a couple of farmers 
around there who might 
have written it. 

“But they certainly 
won’t horsewhip him,” 
said Nelson. 

It was getting dark 
fast outdoors and the 
wind was crying 
through the big syca- 
more trees around Nel- 
son’s house more 
mournfully than ever, 
and Candy began ar- 
guing again with him 
to come to the house 
party. 

“T want to have you around,” she’d 
say. “This wind gives me the Chinese 
blues.”’ 

Finally he said he would. 

““Gee, but you’re nice,”’ said Candy in 
her charming pleased way. ‘‘Isn’t he, 
Flis?”’ 

Nelson insisted upon saddling a horse 
and riding:back to McTavish’s with us, 
for which I was glad. He showed me how 
not to pull so hard on the reins, so that 
my horse behaved a lot better. 

Then we clattered into McTavish’s 
stable yard and a couple of grooms came 
running out to take our horses and Nelson 
rode off home to dress for dinner. 

So the house party began, and I must 
say I never saw such a party in all my life. 

Three footmen and a butler that looked 
like a member of Parliament brought us 
cocktails. I went through dinner in the blur 
that is so essential to social life in these 
days. 


DON’T know just exactly when Mc- 

Tavish began to be irritated at Nelson. 
Nelson behaved all right. He just seemed 
to grow more and more absent-minded 
and sort of scornful. Perhaps it was be- 
cause his light-blue eyes were so startlin; 
in his swarthy face, and whenever he would 
look from one person to another they 
would give off a kind of baleful gleam. 

I remember that McTavish—Candy 
was upstairs in the ballroom—McTavis): 
was just pretending to make love to the 
Countess Ulrich and all of us were sitting 
around and laughing at his cracks. He’d 
tell the countess that he was crazy abou! 
her. Then he’d say, of course Cand) 
Saunders was the most beautiful woman 
in the world. Nelson would be the only 
one who wouldn’t laugh. His eyes would 
just turn toward McTavish with that pale 
contemptuous gleam. I think this made 
McTavish kind of mad. 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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OR WOMEN who test new recipes from 
' time to time—who are always looking 
for new ways to rouse interest at table— 








A recipe that first won fame when good 
ood mcant even more than it does today—down 
) South before the Civil War. A recipe that mammy 
Ycooks on many plantations tried in vain to equal. 
A recipe that has been used and liked by more 
women than any other in the history of food. 


estes Ranney 


While her master lived, so the story goes, Aunt 
emim: refused to tell a soul the secret of that 












































Crisp, light waffles and tender golden muffins can easily be 
mace with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Simple directions 
are printed on the back of every package 





has ever pleased 
50 many women 
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wonderful flavor in the tender pancakes she baked 
for him and his guests. It was only long after the 
war that she was finally persuaded to sell it to the 
representative of a now celebrated milling company. 


Her special flours 


Today this same recipe has placed Aunt Jemima as 
one of the great cooks of all time. Countless women 
are serving light golden-brown pancakes just like 
her own—using her own ingredients ready-mixed 
in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


No cookbook gives her recipe. Some of her 
flours cannot be bought in stores today. But all her 
ingredients come to you just as she proportioned 
them in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. It is the only 
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ved Aunt Jemima refused to tell a soul the recipe for her 


way to have those wonderful pancakes with her 
old-time plantation flavor. 


In less than a minute today the batter is ready 
for those famous cakes. Just add a cup of milk (or 
water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour— 
and stir. 


See how soon your family will ask for pancakes 
again, after they first taste that old-time flavor in 
Aunt Jemima’s. Plan now to test her famous recipe 
—ready-mixed. Use coupon below to send for free 
trial size package or get full size package from 
your grocer. 


FRE E —4 chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour free with new 
recipe booklet giving many delightful suggestions for pan- 
cakes, muffins and waffles. Mail coupon today. 


Her own ingredients— 
ready-mixed 


We are often asked, 
** Are these stories of Aunt 
Jemima and her recipe 
really true?” They are 
based on documents found 
in the files of the earliest 
owners of the recipe. To 
what extent they are a 
mixture of truth, fiction 
and tradition, we do not 
know. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago 
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“REMEMBER ~ CANNED FOOD SATISFACTION 
DEPENDS ON THE BRAND YOU SELECT ~ 


filled / 


Now is the time to buy! Cold weather is almost here. 
By placing an order with your grocer early, you are sure of 
receiving just the varieties you like best. 


But remember—today and every day—quality is the 
most important thing in any canned food! Only quality can 
insure full enjoyment and satisfaction. That’s why Det 
Montz is the favorite brand of so many millions of women. 
When you insist on Det Montez, you make certain of good- 
ness and flavor—dependability in each variety —uniform 


high quality no matter when or where you buy. 






~ and for everyday 
meals, where will you find more tempting 
treats than these ? 


Wider social duties, new interests, less 
domestic help today demand shorter hours 
in the kitchen. But they offer no excuse for 
less delicious or less economical menus. 


Faced with this situation, many a busy 
housewife is saving time, at least in the prep- 
aration of desserts and salads, by a wider 
use of Det Monte Canned Fruits. Dern 
Monte Peaches, Apricots, Pears, Pineapple, 
Cherries, Plums and Berries are all the finest 
that Nature produces, yet cach is ready for 
service in many different ways—at surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


Det Monte Peaches, for instance, are ex- 
cellent examples of the many possibilities of 
Deu Monte Fruits at this season. Halved or 
Sliced, they are delicious served right out of 
the can—and are equally tempting in fruit 
cups, salads, puddings, pics or cakes. They 
add just the needed fruit flavor to many 
everyday dishes — particularly those that 
frequent service has robbed of some of their 
old-time welcome. 


Peaches in tapioca or Peaches in corn- 
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starch pudding vary these old favorites in 
delightful fashion. In the same way, bread 
pudding takes on new flavor, and certainly 
new appeal, when Sliced Peaches are added. 
In cereals, too, Sliced Peaches add a bit of 
refreshing flavor the whole family will enjoy. 
For a “different” dish (and one most men 
like) serve Sliced Peaches on French toast. 


Then, of course, there are many special 
dishes for “extra” occasions. Just as exam- 
ples, we give two as outlined by leading food 
authorities in “The Det Monte Fruit Book.” 


Pracu Istann. Place 6 Der. Monte Peach Halves in 
a serving dish. Beat 2 egg yolks with 2 table- 
spoons of sugar and \% teaspoon of salt; add 1 
cup of hot milk; cook in double boiler until thick; 
cool; add \% teaspoon of vanilla; fold in 2 beaten 
egg whites; pour over peaches and sprinkle with 
cocoanut. : 


Bakep Pracnes. Butter a pudding dish and cover 
with a layer of Det. Monte Sliced Peaches. Sprin- 
kle with brown sugar, bits of butter and bread 
or cracker crumbs. Shortening may be used in- 
stead of butter if one teaspoon of salt is added. 
Repeat layers, making last one crumbs and but- 
ter. Pour over all 44 cup peach syrup. Bake 40 
minutes at 350°F. For about 2 cups of peaches use 
¥ cup butter, 4 cup sugar and 1 cup crumbs, 
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DELIGHTFUL NEW RECIPES — FREE 


“The Det Monre Fruit Book” contains 
the favorite fruit recipes of America’s best 
known food experts and makes a valuable 
addition to every housewife’s cooking li- 
brary. Let us send you a free copy—also a 
collection of special recipe folders on other 
Det Monte varieties. Address Department 
119, California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California. 


Just be sure you say 


DEL MONTE 


For Vegetables, Too— 


Det MonrE offers 
the same advance as- 
surance of quality! 
Peas,Corn, Tomatoes, 
Asparagus and Spin- 
ach are only a few 
of many Det Monte 
Vegetables—each the 
best — uniform in 
goodness and flavor. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 


Then they had a polo game the next 
day. Nelson and McTavish were on op- 
posite sides. McTavish’s side won, which 
made him feel good. 

After the game Nelson rode home, 
Candy reminding him that he must come 
back to dinner. McTavish and the rest of 
us all went back to the big house for tea. 

McTavish became expansive and talked 
over the polo game in his loud voice. 

“Tf that little vet Nelson,” he said, 
“hadn’t cut across my bows I’d have made 
the best backhand of the year. He’s a 
friend of my little widow here” —putting 
an arm around Candy and giving her a 
hearty smack—‘“‘but I don’t see why we 
ever let that little squirt in the game.” 

One of the men said, “‘ Well, he’s a good 
player anyway.” 

“What of that?’’ said McTavish. 
is my fourth stable boy.” 


“So 


HIS set everybody wrangling about 

Nelson. Two of the men who had been 
in the polo game defended him—said he 
was a sport and a horseman. 

“He’s as good as Waterbury used to 
be.” one of them said, and McTavish was 
downright shocked at such an extravagant 
statement. 

“ Aw,” he said, “‘he’s got a yellow streak 
down his back a foot wide.” 

And at that Candy cut in. “He has 
not,” she said disgustedly. ‘Courage is 
one thing he has; more than anyone I 
ever knew.” 

Well, the upshot of it was that pretty 
soon, after Candy had gone out horseback 
riding with a Mr. and Mrs. Edmundson, 
McTavish worked up his joke on Nelson. 
Nelson, he said, had a yellow streak— 
McTavish was one of those big sports who 
used “yellow streak’? a lot—and he’d 
prove it. 

The method was worked out by McTav- 
ish; by Taube, a millionaire bachelor who 
would play bridge, they say, for higher 
stakes than anyone in America; and by De 
Courcey, who came from a swell New 
York family. 

These three planned and the rest of us 
listened and added comments—all except 
me, because I was too bashful to speak up 
in that gang. 

Well, this was the plot: Jim Jaguar and 
three tough Irish lads who were grooms 
or jockeys or something in McTavish’s 
stable, with about eight or ten of McTav- 
ish’s other men servants, were to form a 
phony vigilance committee and attack 
the house; come in through the dining 
room after midnight, demand Nelson, say- 
ing they were going to take him out and 
whip him. What excuse would there be? 
someone asked. ‘‘ Why, for jilting a girl, 
of course,” said McTavish and busted out 
laughing. “I hate to do it, it will flatter 
him so. I bet a thousand he never kissed 
a girl in all his life.” 


HE phony committee were to come in 
4 soon after midnight. One thing Mc- 
Tavish insisted on was that no one was to 
tellCandy. And he gavemealook! Well, 
! was feeling so insignificant—alone there 
without Candy—I probably wouldn’t 
have had the nerve to speak up if they had 
been planning to murder my aunt. 

“Now, gentlemen,” McTavish said, 
“Y’m ready for bets. Listen, Taube, you 
old tightwad, I’ll bet you five thousand he 
doesn’t put up a fight.” 

“What do you mean, ‘fight’?” said 
Taube. 

“T mean he’ll go out with them and he’ll 
be scared to death. Hell, when a man’s 
scared you can see he’s scared. Well, 
that’s what I mean. He’ll let Jaguar take 
him out without any gallant action, see? 
Oh, he may cuss and twitch around a little 
because the ladies are looking, but not a 
blow will be struck. Of course we'll all 
have to have our hands up and be scared 
to death. All right, Taube, five 
thousand—you’re on.” 

Candy came back from her ride. Nelson 
came, too, and when I saw him he looked 
so kind of haughty in His soup-and-fish it 


gave me a turn to think of him being 
rumpled. 

My conscience told me I ought to tell 

Candy. Yet I knew if I did she would 
puncture the thing inasecond. And there 
were such terrific bets up on it and I felt 
in a vague way that if I spilled the beans, 
all that money would just go up in thin 
air and everybody would accuse me. So 
I kept telling myself it was just a joke— 
like an initiation. 
. Well, at dinner everybody was boister- 
ous and keyed up. Afterward Nelson 
joined a poker game with McTavish and 
Taube and some other rich man. 


T A QUARTER to one the vigilantes, 

all masked, arrived. First, there were 

a couple of shots in the dining room and 

then they filled the big doorway. Four of 

them were ahead and had revolvers. One 
of them snaried: 

“Stick ’em up and be quick about it. 
Up! Up!” 

It was very realistic and you could feel 
a quiver of excitement go through every- 
body. McTavish and the other men put 
their hands in the air. The funny thing was 
that everybody seemed to feel the attack 
was real except Nelson. Nelson looked on 
as though it was no business of his at all. 
In fact, at first I thought he had been 
tipped off. But he hadn’t, I found out 
afterward. ‘“‘What do you want?”’ said 
McTavish. And with his hands up, he 
walked very theatrically up to the spokes- 
man until his gun was pressed right into 
McTavish’s vest. 

“We don’t want you, McTavish; we 
want Nelson,” said the ringleader. Then, 
with a snarl that was so savage it jerked 
another scream out of that fool countess, 
he said, ‘“Get back there, McTavish, or 
I’ll give you the works!” 

McTavish backed away. We were all 
focusing on Nelson. 

Well, sir, that Nelson didn’t even look 
puzzled. With an indifferent look on his 
face, he stands up and walks right up to 
the biggest of the group, who must have 
been the Jaguar because his head was com- 
pletely covered and he had white gloves 
on. I think Nelson was going to jerk the 
mask off the Jaguar to see who he was. 
And then it happened. The guy next to 
the Jaguar slugged Nelson right in the face 
with his fist. Nelson must have seen it 
coming because he jerked his head and the 
blow glanced along the side of his cheek. 
Then Nelson, so quick it was like a part of 
his dodge, knocked the man down, 


UT I haven’t begun to tell you. Wait! 
First, there was a half second when 
everyone seemed frozen with surprise. 
Then the other vigilantes began reaching 
for Nelson, and he slugged again, and an- 
other of them went down. That Candy! 
While the rest of us frails were cowering 
against the wall with our exquisite jeweled 
hands to our mouths, Candy had a smile, 
or rather a grimace of excitement on her 
face, her upper lip curled back all its 
length from her square teeth. Well, just in 
that minute McTavish goes up to Candy 
in his possessive, we-got-to-protect-the- 
women way. Hewas just going to take hold 
of her arm with his big freckled mit, when 
before you knew it, Nelson, pale with rage, 
had pulled Candy away from McTavish. 
And Nelson said in a savage voice—we 
all heard it, every word of it—he said: 

“Tf you touch her I'll kill you!” 

McTavish let out a roar and swung on 
him, but it didn’t connect. Then little 
Nelson, like something made of steel, 
seemed to draw all his strength together in 
a knot. He hit McTavish on the jaw and 
knocked him down. 

Well, no one seemed to know what to 
do. Then some of the men, the house- 
party men, went up to hang themselves 
around Nelson’s neck—the way men do 
when there’s a fight. And at that Nelson 
suddenly seemed to come to. And with a 
sort of shudder and a look of self-disgust, 
he shook them off. 

““No, no,” he said, “I'll get out of here.” 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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waxing and polishing outfit 


now on ly S Sy includes everything pou 


At quick on this special money- 
saving offer that dealers every- 
where are now making. Beautify and 
protect all your floors against daily 
wear, heel-grinding, children’s care- 
lessness, scratches and stains. The 
outfit pictured above includes every- 
thing you need. All for only $3.90! 

You merely glide 
the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher over 
your floors, as pic- 
tured here. Easy as 
using a carpet sweep- 
er. It goes every- 
where — under heavy 
furniture, under radi- 
ators, right up to the 
baseboard. And 
everywhere it applies 
a thin, hard, transpar- 
ent film of Old Eng- 
lish Wax. Quickly 
the floor gleams and 
glows with lustrous 





1 Old English Waxer-Polisher... $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax... . -45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax. . «75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. . Free 
$5.10 

Special price... 6.5.06 ss- $3.90 


MOU RAVES. 6506 333 $1.20 


For prices west of Denver and in Canada 











see coupon at right. 


need to beautify floors 


beauty. All done by the handy Waxer- 
Polisher. So easy a child can do it. 
Requires no attention. Nothing to 
get out of order. Lasts a lifetime. 


Old floors, new floors, wood or 
linoleum, waxed, varnished, shellacked 
or painted—all are quickly protected 
against disfigurement by this Old 
English Wax film 


treatment. 


You can buy Old 
English Wax in paste 
or liquid form—and 
the Waxer-Polisher 
can be used to apply 
and polish either one. 
Act on money-saving 
offer below. 


Sold at paint, 
hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing and 
department stores. 


FREE: New, beautifully 
illustrated book filled 
with ideas for making 
your floors, linoleum, 
woodwork, furniture, 
richer and lastingly pro- 
tected. Mail 

coupon. 











/ Fill in coupon and mail today 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 
1062 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


Check here for | Check here for 
free book only | Wakxer- Polisher 


Send me your free | Send Old English Waxing Out- 
book “Beautiful | fitat special $3.90 price (Den- 
Floors, Woodwork | ver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
and Furniture—Their | $4.50; Winnipeg and West, 
Finish and Care.”’ | $5.00) dame 











PASTE, LIQUID, POWDERED WAX FOR FLOORS, 


LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
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“On their toes” every minute 
... for such men, Puffed Grains 
answer the breakfast question. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


This Keen Action 


of Mind, of Body, Comes of Right Eating 


1— At Breakfast 





Keen-minded men require food that pro- 
vides the necessary nourishment without 
overtaxing the system by being too heavy. 


Grain foods with the dynamic energy elements the daily drain on your 
system demands—grain foods so alluring, you eat them because you 


love them and forget they ’ve “‘good”’ for you! 


HE modern idea in diet tends to foods 

so tempting that the appetite cannot 
resist them, yet so easily assimilated that 
they do not impose on the digestion. 


That kind of food at breakfast means ac- 
tive mornings. And at luncheon; brighter, 
less logy afternoons. 


That’s why Quaker Puffed Wheat is the 
breakfast dish of millions; Quaker Puffed 
Rice, the ideal cereal luncheon. 


They taste like toasted nutmeats, and crunch 
in the mouth like fresh toast. They’re as entic- 


ing as confections. Each grain is steam puffed 
to 8 times normal size, then oven crisped. 


The Puffed Wheat contains almost 20% of 
bran, but to eat it you would never know it. 
Vital minerals, etc., of wheat are contained. 
Also, when served with milk, the vitamines. 


Puffed Rice supplies the carbohydrates of 
finest rice. And as the wheat, the vitamines 
when served with milk. 


For the Great Adventure of Variety at 
breakfast, for the less logy afternoons you 
seek —try these remarkable grain foods. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


2—At Luncheon 


Puffed Grains start by tempting 
the wayward breakfast appetite... 
they build stamina and endurance, 
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(Continued from Page 103) 


\icTavish had been helped to a couch 
and they were washing the blood from his 
face and he was still spitting and cursing. 

Nelson said to some of the men, “If Mc- 
Tavish wants to fight when he feels better, 
I'll be glad to give him satisfaction. I’m 
afraid I hit him a little too quick.” 

(nd from his face you could see he 
thought he had made the most awful fool 
of himself. Then turning to Candy he 
said, ‘‘I beg your pardon. Of all the offen- 
sive fools, I’m the worst.” 

As for Candy, she had a strange expres- 
sion on her face. ‘‘Oh, it’s nothing,” she 
said to Nelson vaguely. “I guess we are 
just all batty or something. But it’s noth- 
ing. Don’t worry. Don’t go yet.” 

But Nelson left and the committee 
bozoes shuffled off in an embarrassed way. 

For a long time McTavish was in a bad 
state, bloody and raging. But gradually 
he began to feel better because all the 
ladies around him, and several of the men 
who were swabbing his face with cold 
water, kept rehearsing the fight in a way 
to cheer him up. On the face of it, it 
might have looked as though McTavish 
had been licked by a small man over forty 
years old. But everyone said that Nelson 
had taken him so unawares that Dempsey 
himself couldn’t have guarded himself. 


" HY,” said De Courcey, “‘just the 

surprise of seeing that bimbo hit 
Hogan made me feel faint. No wonder 
you went down, Jack.” 

After a while McTavish wasn’t mad any 
more and took it all as a big joke. ‘“‘ Well, 
you can say one thing for my little widow’s 
friend,” he’d say. ‘‘He’s wise enough to 
get in a good wallop before the other fel- 
low’s looking.” 


Yes, soon McTavish was _ himself 
again, laughing and working out schemes 
with De Courcey as to how he could get 


back at Nelson, and bellyaching to Taube 
about how Taube had cleaned him. 

\s for Candy, she just seemed to be 
absent-minded; listened to them with a 
polite vague look on her face. Then she 
said she was going to bed. So I went up 
with her. Of course as soon as we were 
alone I told her all about how McTavish 
and De Courcey had planned the joke on 
Nelson and what a prize lemon I had been 
for not telling her right away. But she 
didn’t blame me at all. 

‘“[’m just like that, too,’”’ she said. 

But besides that she said very little and 
was all the time kind of far away and 
absent-minded. For instance, I’d say: 
“But gosh, it was exciting, wasn’t it?” 

And she’d say “‘ Yes,”’ and then look at 
me for a long time, trying to remember 
what I had said, and whether “yes”’ was 
the right answer. 

Well, she was sleepy and I was, so I 
went tomy room. I wasso sleepy I didn’t 
even bother to brush my teeth. I was 
asleep in about two minutes. 


Ts next thing I know, Candy is sitting 
on my bed, her lion-colored hair all 
mussed up, and the lamp on my bedside 
table is lit. Also, she is dressed in her 
riding clothes and even has her topcoat on. 
she keeps saying something to me, and 
inally it dawns on me it is this: 

“Say, Flis,” she is saying, ‘I am in love 
with Tom Nelson. I’ve never been in love 
before. I have to get out of here.” 

Well, I rubbed my eyes and it took me 

ome time to come to. Candy kept ex- 
planing it to me gently and patiently, un- 
til | was fully conscious. 
“The thing is this,” she explained. 
‘’m in love with Tom Nelson. I’ve 
never been in love before. It just hap- 
pened to me during that fight tonight. I 
think I have always been in love with him. 
! want to get out of here before morning. 
And will you go with me? We'll go over to 
om Nelson’s farm. I know a short cut 
and it’s only five miles. It’s now four 
o'clock in the morning.” 

Now I am very conventional. “But,” 
I said, “‘don’t you think we ought to wait 


until morning?” 


““No, I don’t want to see him again,” 
Candy said—meaning McTavish. ‘‘ Don’t 
like him.’’ Then she said she would leave 
a note, explaining. Here I objected. But 
Candy said we had to doit. “Because if 
we don’t, he’ll hire all the detectives in 
New York, the way he does, and then 
everybody will know what has happened. 
And there is one thing in the world that 
would kill him—to have people know a 
girl ditched him before he ditched her. 
But if I leave a note then he can think up 
a lot of good lies and it won’t be so hard on 
him. See?” 

““That’s right,” Isaid. ‘But when you 
come to think of it, imagine pitying a bozo 
with sixty million bucks! It’s morbid!” 


ELL, we got out of that house all 

right. A couple of times I thought I 
heard doors opening and distant burglar 
alarms sounding. And then suddenly I 
would feel cold sweat in my eyebrows and 
my swell new haircut stiffen and rise up 
from the back of my neck and begin to 
come forward. But Candy Saunders was 
never afraid of anything. While we were 
cutting across the polo field, some of the 
fox hounds in the kennels began baying, 
but nothing worse than that happened. 

I was in my twenty-dollar riding 
breeches and my Hudson-seal dolman, 
which was a wow when I bought it four 
years ago. We had left our bags behind, 
but I didn’t regret the loss of mine, as it 
was of black-dyed, imitation baby oilcloth. 
Although it was a long walk and freezing 
cold and I was stiff with sleepiness, still 
every ten years or so people ought to do 
something like that, because as long as I 
live I will never forget that pale moon and 
the frost on the fields and the high wind 
blowing through the gaunt woods. 

“‘T’ll tell Nelson I’m in love with him,” 
Candy said when we came to the gate— 
which she jumped over, using one hand, 
and I climbed under on my hands and 
knees. 


“Well, he’s in love with you—that is 
proved,” I said. 
“Yes, I think he is,’ she said. “Still, 


you can’t be sure. But I hope so.”’ 
When we got to Nelson’s house and 
pounded on the door, at last the old negro 
man came to let us in, ducking out of 
sight bashfully because I guess he was in 
his nightshirt. And by that time Nelson 
had had time to dress and come down. 


ND then I saw something that had any 

third act Ieversawskun. I saw some- 

thing that was so wonderful I couldn’t 
look at it. 

Nelson came downstairs with his quick, 
light, pigeon-toed walk; stopped dead, 
looking at Candy. In a casual, easy- 
going voice Candy began walking up to 
him, saying: ‘Say, Tom, Flis and I came 
away from the house party.’’ Then she 
stopped short because something had hap- 


pened to her voice—because something. 


in his light, extraordinary eyes had trans- 
fixed her. And I can’t blame her. Because 
all I say is, what a look! 

“Well,” I said to them, “‘I guess I'll hit 
the hay.” 

Now when I said it I sort of thought 
they would look embarrassed. But I 
don’t think either of them heard me. I 
must also say that when I got to the top 
of the stairs, I cheated a little and looked 
back. But I can never describe the love 
parts in a story. It makes me feel like a 
sap. Besides, I could never, never do this 
one justice. 


So now Candy Saunders and Nelson are 
married, and thinking over all the mar- 
riages I know—you know I’m quite a cynic 
about marriage—theirs is the best. Now 
take me, for instance. I like a different 
type of man—that is, I like men who are 
younger than Nelson—big sheiks who talk 
more, with a funny line and all. But per- 
haps if it were me Nelson was in love with, 
it would be different. Because when he 
looks at Candy there is a look in his eyes— 
fierce and tender. Well, it’s a look 
that only one girl in ten million ever gets 
from a bozo, I guess. 


—~ 
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‘The door bell! Mercy, 


unexpected guests! ” 


“Hello, there, Willis! By George, you folks are looking 


fine. 


Marion, let me take your things — you’re just in 


time for dinner. No! No! No trouble at all — we'll just 
put a little more water on the soup bone, and there’ll be 


enough for everybody.” 


By Mary Date ANTHONY 
How people lovean enthusiastic host and hostess, always 
ready with a hearty welcome, never flustered even when 
there are unexpected places to set for dinner. 


It’s a gift, no doubt. And yet I’ve noticed that it’s the 
women who make it a point to discover the short-cuts in 
housework who entertain happily. 


What do a few extra pots and pans mean in a house where 
S. O. S. makes even aluminum as easy to clean as china? 
Nothing! Why, with a few whisks S. O. S. takes off stains 
and burned spots like magic. Nearly every day women tell 
me howS. O.S. has taken the drudgery out of washing dishes. 


Do you use S. O. S.? Literally millions of women do. 
They tell me that there’s nothing else like these handy pads 
for cleaning and polishing aluminum, enameled ware and 
Pyrex, no matter how sticky, or greasy, or burned. If you 
don’t know S. O. S., you'll make a real discovery by sending 


me the coupon below. 
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Contains no & 
animal fat ¢ 


Sold by grocery, hardware, 
variety, and department 
stores. Regulars packed in 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. 


S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


S. O. S. Mec. Co. or CaNnapa, Ltp. 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can, 


© 1927, S.O. S. M. Co. 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


TheM agic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 


as = 
Mary Dale Anthony, S. O. S. Mfg. Co. L:H-J. 10-27 





















3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is 10c (or five 2c stamps) for a trial 
package of S. O. S. 
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Inspiring New 
Chall Styles 


FOR THE ACTIVE 
WOMAN OF TODAY 







AY ALL arrives with its 
| ~ regalia of charming 
; — footwear. Not sim- 
Caprice Wae ply new designs, 
™ colors and leathers 
teemingwith fashion’s fanciful touches 
—but modish footwear of Comfort! 
Inspired by the Martha Washington 
slogan, ‘““Footwear for the Active 
Woman of Today.” 


Style in unlimited choice. In the 
authentic mode, combining a new 
degree of Style with Comfort, and ad- 
vancing still further the new standards 
set by Martha Washington footwear. 


Arch Corrective Footwear of surpass- 
ing elegance. Complete display ready 
for your inspection. Write for free 
booklet on the new-type footwear. 


F. MAYER SHOE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





October 1008 | 
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| MARTHA WASHINGTON | 
WEEK 
At all Martha Washington 


dealers’. Nation-wide 
| showing of Fall styles. 


















Washington 


© F. M.S. Co.,1927 
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The. Journal Page by Page 


Art Appreciation and Art Educational Service 


lowed the monthly discussions of 

JOURNAL art features as brought 
to them on this page must realize that my 
task is a pleasant one, for it involves much 
that is in the nature of discovery and ex- 
ploration. It is for me to go through the 
page material for the month, searching it 
with the eyes of an outsider for such fea- 
tures and such items as will prove most 
stimulating to you when your attention is 
called to their art quality. Lack of space 
prohibits mention of many things about 
which paragraphs or pages might be writ- 
ten, but it is my hope that your activity in 
studying the pages of the JOURNAL from 
this special viewpoint will not cease as 
you reach the end of the list of features 
which I elect to mention. 

One of our aims in conducting this page 
is to convince the readers that much of 
the illustrative material in each month’s 
issue should be clipped, mounted and filed 
for future use. Such a procedure makes 
this material permanent for your contin- 
ued enjoyment. Very often a page is noted 
which may be suitably framed and given a 
place in the decorative scheme of the home 
interior. Such an example is to be found 
on page 29 of this number. 

It is a pleasure to call special attention 
to this colorful painting depicting the voy- 
aging of Leif Ericsson. One cannot study 
the artist’s interpretation without catch- 
ing some of the thrill that makes the 
life of an adventurer interesting. The 
sturdiness of the boat is emphasized by its 
arrangement in the picture; the eagerness 
of the men by their attitudes; and the 
dangers to which they are exposed are 
suggested by the swirling waves. In such 
fashion does the artist build up a mood for 
the study of his painting. Carried in force- 
ful pattern of dark and light, and in sure 
placing of rich color, the result well earns 
our approbation. 

The colorful page to which I have just 
drawn your attention is the first of a series 
being made for the JOURNAL by Charles 
W. Simpson. The paragraphs about Mr. 
Simpson in Our Family Album on page 40 
will interest you. 

But I must reserve further comment 
about this October issue until next month, 
for it is the plan of this page to made de- 
tailed study of the preceding month’s 
magazine. This makes possible a freedom 
in clipping illustrations which in turn 
contributes to the building up of a valu- 
able file of such material. Thus may each 
reader, no matter how far he may be from 
city art museums, make a start toward 
his own art collection. So if you will turn 
now to your copy of the September JouR- 
NAL I shall try to help you make suitable 
selections. Provide yourselves with scis- 
sors or razor blades, white library paste 
and mounting paper. I have before sug- 
gested black or gray mounting paper 
11 inches by 14 inches in size, so that your 
collection may be developed in neat and 
convenient fashion. Be sparing of paste. 
A bit applied to each corner of the clipping 
is usually sufficient. 


“Tvowet of our readers who have fol- 


ACH reader will work up a plan for 

classifying the material selected, ac- 
cording to subject, artist, technic, or other 
division. Temporary filing of clippings, 
possibly before mounting, may be made in 
large envelopes or folders. So many re- 
quests have come to us for information re- 
garding the use of pictures in the home 
that it seems proper to mention two 
sources of very definite help. A pamphlet, 
Pictures in Home and School, is published 
by The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. Such subjects 
as the framing of pictures are ably handled 


By RaymMonD P. ENnsIGN 


by well-known authorities. Another book- 
let, Pictures in Your Home, has been pre- 
pared by The American Art Bureau, 166 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

The cover design for the September 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is a striking and 
unusual one. The medallion shape in 
which the figure is inclosed is well chosen 
to carry out the spirit of the painting. 
Simple yet carefully studied in the grace- 
ful curvature of its outline, such a shaping 
has distinction and decorative quality of a 
high order. The arrangement, costuming 
and painting of the figure will illustrate 
Henry Soulen’s forceful style of work. 
Soulen is also represented by the color 
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illustrations on page 15. These illustra- 
tions are interesting from the standpoint 
of the printing arts. Only two printings 
were necessary, one with orange ink and 
one with blue. Note that the type on the 
page was printed in blue ink at the same 
time to obviate the necessity of a third 
printing. The illustrations seem much 
more colorful than one would expect from 
the use of only two colored inks. The 
printing of one over the other in varying 
degrees accounts for the seeming great 
variety of color tones. The two illustra- 
tions on page 15 continue the series 
painted by Mr. Soulen to accompany 
Doctor Fosdick’s articles. 


NOTHER illustrator whose work is 

well known to readers of the JOURNAL 

is Henry Raleigh. Typical examples of his 

spirited color drawings are presented on 

pages 4 and 5. Note the free, fresh han- 

dling of the color and the delicate yet mas- 
terly drawing of the figures. 

The effective illustrations on pages 8 
and 9 by Raymond G. Sisley show the use 
of orange and black in the printing proc- 
ess. Sisley’s style of work somewhat 
resembles Raleigh’s, though each has in- 
dividual characteristics. Quite different is 
the style shown on pages 12 and 13 in the 
two color drawings by James M. Preston. 
These present an interesting use of pen 
line in combination with crayon and color 
washes. Surely these are well worth pre- 
serving. A narrow white frame with lib- 
eral mat space might be suggested as a 
means of preparing these reproductions 
for use on suitable wall spaces. 

Though many magazine and book illus- 
trations are made with pen and ink, it is 
not an easy medium. Rarely does one 
find an artist using it with such strength 
and yet with such delicacy and reserve as 
does L. F. Wilford in such drawings as 
those on pages 10 and 11. 

H. J. Mowat is represented on pages 20 
and 21. His use of crayon, though free, 
seems to suggest substance and character 


in asatisfying manner. Perhaps a brief 

analysis of one of these illustrations may 

be helpful, though within the limits of a 
few paragraphs it will not be possible to 
discuss more than some of the more ob- 
vious qualities which such a drawing as 
that on page 20 possesses. One can only 
hint at the more subtle evidences of the 
artist’s ability, as in the simple but effec- 
tive handling of the figures, to give ade- 
quate construction and expressiveness of 
emotion; or in the delightful play and 
gradation of light and shade. 

The term ‘“‘composition”’ is given to an 
artist’s placing of elements within his pic- 
ture and to his adjustment and arrange- 
ment of line, of form, of darks and lights 
and of color. 

Perhaps the diagrammatic sketches 
given herewith may serve to indicate the 
solutions of some of the problems which 
presented themselves to the artist when 
he was making the illustration which is 
reproduced on page 20 of the September 
JOURNAL. 


KETCH 1 shows the placing of a sort of 

base line in the picture, indicated by line 
A-B. It is to be noted that this suggested 
line is not placed midway of the picture, 
but because of its placing nearer the bot- 
tom than the top, it gives unequal space 
divisions. This is usually more stimulat- 
ing than the use of equal divisions, if well 
proportioned. The triangular massC, rep- 
resenting the figure group which is the 
area of greatest importance in the picture, 
is placed in such fashion as to hold the in- 
terest above the actual center, thus pro- 
viding a feeling of ‘‘lift’”’ or buoyancy in 
the arrangement. A simple illustration 
of this principle lies in the placing of the 
crossbar of such capital letters as B and H 
above the actual center. 

The principal mass in the picture is 
triangular. Sketch 2 indicates that the 
artist took this as a key and developed his 
plan so that this triangle is emphasized, 
echoed in other triangular areas and its 
contours repeated by other lines in direct 
harmony. 

The principle of contrast when prop- 
erly applied gives strength, character and 
emphasis. Hence the introduction in 
sketch 3 of a few lines more or less di- 
rectly opposed in direction to those al- 
ready noted. 

Beyond the line structure comes the use 
of dark areas and light areas. Sketch 4 
will perhaps serve to indicate that the 
dark masses may be used not only to give 
a pleasing pattern, but to support and 
carry attention to the principal focal point 
in the composition. Likewise, sketch 5 il- 
lustrates the manner in which the white 
areas serve to build up the pattern with 
the high lights on the figures as dominating 
notes. The artist endeavors to balance 
white pattern against dark pattern for the 
sake of contrast, each serving to enhance 
the value of the other. 

An artist, however, usually works out 
his composition in response to an inner 
power which marks his ability rather than 
through the conscious application of the 
principles of arrangement. 

A careful study of the 232 pages of the 
September JOURNAL will reveal countless 
other illustrations, decorations and color 
examples which should be_ clipped. 
mounted and added to your collection. 





NOTE TO TEACHERS— Beginning this month 
a supplementary discussion of art features to 
be found in each issue of the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL is being sent out to a mailing list 
of teachers and supervisors of art. If you do 
not receive a copy, a letter or card addressed 
to the editor will serve to give your name a 
place on the list. Write name and address 
carefully. 
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Do this—and your skin wont age 





Ix THE MORNING pat on Hinds Cream. 
And powder. Always before going outdoors, 
pat on Hinds Cream and powder. Pat on Hinds 
Cream before you hop into bed at night. 
This simple care will protect your skin from 
weathering. 


For it’s weathering that ages the skin. That’s 
why theshoulders, for instance, are years young- 
er than the face. 


They’re protected most of the time. But your 
face and hands are exposed to sun, wind, cold 
and dust. No wonder the natural oils dry out— 
that the skin ages and weathers. 





The way to prevent it is to give your skin 
this simple Hinds Cream care. It will protect 
your skin. Keep it soft. Smooth. Young. Pre- 
vent aging and weathering—indefinitely. 


(Hinds Cream also makes a fine base for pow- 
der. The powder clings—for hours. ) 


Try Hinds Cream. The coupon below will 
bring you a generous sample bottle. 


FINDS 
Froney SAlmond 


» CREAM 


SPR MRE ES SET 





APR ISS 


Fe ta 














i Ny, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
2 

: nf ona ] ry HI NDS CREAM Prevents sunburn Softens skin ° Before and after shaving 

a ‘! CR ag a Prevents windburn Protects skin Protects against alkali 

‘a ry in ° > 

® > Face Hare wn Prevents chapping Cleanses skin Protects from hard water 

Es = Makes powder cling to face Softens cuticle For children’s skin 

Ed Smooths “catchy fingers” Soothes skin Makes enlarged pores normal 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of Lenn & Fink Propucts Company 


In Canada—A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 





Buy Hinds Cream in 
the soc and $1.00 
sizes. You get more 








at less cost. LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors oe 
OSD SP eS a Rs aeons ca acc aR caer cI 
Send me a sample bottle of Address 





HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, 


©L.& F, P. Co. é . , 
ae the protecting cream for the skin 
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MIXING A CAKE IS EASIER 
THAN IT USED TO BE 


Remember how slowly you started? You had to | 
cream the shortening before it was soft enough to 
mix with the sugar. 

We thought it would be a good idea to make 
Snowdrift so creamy in the first place that it would 
mix with the sugar right away. And so we did 
Snowdrift comes to you just right for mixing. And 
Snowdrift stays that way whether it’s in the refrig- 
erator or in the warmth of the kitchen. It wits 
obeys the spoon easily. ‘ 

Creamy Snowdrift is so fresh and sweet and 
j good—to-eat that it makes delicious cakes. And it 
j is so shining-white and good-looking that it tempts 
j you to make a cake the minute you open the can. 
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Of Lincoln’s acquaintance with women 
and his romance with Ann Rutledge, his 
officia! biographers say: 


Besides his stepmother, who was a plain, 
God-fcaring woman, he had not known many 
others until he came to live in New Salem. 
There he had made the acquaintance of the 


best people the settlement contained, and 
amon them had become much attached toa 
young girl named Ann Rutledge, the daugh- 
ter of one of the proprietors of the place. She 


died in her girlhood, and though there does 
not seem to have been any engagement be- 
tween them, he was profoundly affected by 
her death. 


These three sentences—or two, omitting 
the one that introduces the subject—are 
all that Nicolay and Hay 
say of Ann Rutledge in 
all their ten thick vol- 
umes. 

This reticence is in 
striking contrast with 
the freedom which other 
biographers have taken 
with the incident; and 
we may well learn the 
whole truth about it, if 
this is now possible. 

Ann Rutledge was 
born, according to the 
record in the Rutledge 
family Bible, January 7, 
1813. She died, not at 
New Salem, but at the 
Cameron farm on Sand Ridge, August 25, 
1835. She was seventeen when she first 
met Lincoln. 

Ann Rutledge was an attractive girl. 
Everything that we know about her leads 
us to think highly of her. Interest in her 
as the girl whom Lincoln loved has tended 
to exaggerate her accomplishments. Her 
cousin, James McGrady Rutledge, de- 
clared that she was of remarkable beauty. 
In his old age he said of one of the most at- 
tractive girls in Petersburg that she was 
“the very picture of Ann Rutledge,” and 
that girl’s photograph has since become 
familiar. Parthenia Hill, widow of Samuel 
Hill, at whose store Lincoln kept the post 
office for a time, and who knew Ann Rut- 
ledge well, said: ‘‘Ann was a good girl, but 
not beautiful. She had red hair, to begin 
with.”’ 

Three men loved her; one of them was 
Samuel Hill, and the disparaging com- 
ment of his wife in later years may have 
had in it a slight tinge of resentment. The 
other two men were John McNamar and 
Abraham Lincoln. Before Lincoln began 
to woo Ann, she had promised to be the 
wife of John McNamar. 

McNamar had come to Illinois from 
New York, under the assumed name of 
MecNiel. The reason which he later gave 
for this change was that his father had 
lated in business, and he did not wish that 
his father or other relatives should trace 
and molest him until he had accumulated 
ten thousand dollars. He was Hill’s part- 
ner in the store, and besides had, or later 
acquired, two farms on Sand Ridge, seven 
Mies north of New Salem. 


eNMcNamar’s Name 


“TOWARD the end of 1832 or early in 
4 1833, McNamar returned to New York 
tite with the alleged purpose of bringing 
!)'s mother and other members of his family 
to make their home with him. As he ex- 
pected during his absence to receive let- 
ters, and as he was accumulating real 
estate, he was compelled to reveal to 
1.incoln, who made out his deeds, that the 
name MeNiel, by which he was known in 
‘New Salem, was not his real name. He 
t id to Ann the not very plausible story of 
is reason for having moved under an as- 
sumed name, and declared his purpose to 
return to her. 
McNamar was gone three years. He 
later said that he was sick for a time, and 


C fwo Women Lincoln Loved 


(Continued from Page 8) 





he found some other reasons by which he 
attempted to account for his absence and 
long silence. The reasons he gave were 
none too plausible. When he returned to 
New Salem, in the autumn of 1835, Ann 
Rutledge was dead. 

Ann Rutledge died on the farm that had 
belonged to the Camerons, but was owned 
by McNamar. . McNamar had bought 
both farms when Rutledge and Cameron 
failed. Lamon, on the authority of Hern- 
don, says, ‘‘ During his (McNamar’s) ab- 
sence, Colonel Rutledge had occupied his 
farm, and there Ann died; but the Rut- 
ledge farm proper, adjoined this one on the 
South.”’* She was buried in Concord ceme- 
tery, a mile southeast from the place of 
her death, six miles from 
New Salem, and three 
miles from, and a little 
west of north of Peters- 
burg. About 1890, 
Samuel Montgomery, a 
Petersburg undertaker, 
removed the body to the 
Petersburg cemetery; 
and it was marked with 
a bowlder from New 
Salem bearing only her 
name, Ann Rutledge. It 
now has a conspicuous 
stone with a sonnet by 
Edgar Lee Masters. 

To William H. Hern- 
don, Abraham Lincoln’s 
partner for more than twenty years, the 
world owes a debt of gratitude for the 
knowledge he gathered and preserved con- 
eerning Abraham Lincoln. But it owes 
him few and brief thanks for his lecture on 
Ann Rutledge. 


Herndon's Lecture 


N HERNDON’S later years, when his 

practice had run downand his habits had 
not improved, he was accustomed to drive 
over to Petersburg at court time and board 
with his brother-in-law, James Miles. 

He attended court there in October, 
1866. Court adjourned Saturday, Octo- 
ber thirteenth. The next morning Hern- 
don asked Miles to drive him over to Sand 
Ridge and the Concord neighborhood, and 
Miles did so, with the result which Hern- 
don tells of in his lecture. The following 
morning, Monday, Herndon visited the 
site of New Salem, in which at that time 
one log house was standing. 

On Friday evening, November 16, 1866, 
in the old Sangamon County courthouse 
on the east side of the public square in 
Springfield, Herndon delivered his lecture. 
The subject was, “‘Abraham Lincoln, 
Miss Ann Rutledge, New Salem, Pioneer- 
ing and The Poem.” That lecture is the 
source of all the material which now has 
entered into innumerable books and mag- 
azine articles concerning Ann Rutledge. It 
was printed in full in a broadside. Only 
three copies of the lecture in its original 
form are known to exist. 

In its descriptions of the wild life of the 
prairies it is admirable; but unfortunately 
Herndon did not stop with that. Here is 
what Herndon said to his audience about 
the Ann Rutledge love affair—he left the 
names of Lincoln’s two rivals blank, but 
we have no difficulty in filling them in: 


“The facts which I shall relate, including 
the scenery of New Salem shall, in my hum- 
ble judgment, throw a strong footlight on the 
path of Abraham Lincoln, from New Salem, 
through Springfield, to and through Wash- 
ington, to the grave. They, to me, throw 
their rays all over Mr. Lincoln’s thoughts, 
acts, deeds, and life, privately, domestically, 
socially, religiously and otherwise. I hope 
they will to you. I dare not keep these facts 
longer. Men need to read history by a blaz- 
ing light. This is my apology for the publica- 
tion of these facts now, and I appeal to time 
for my defense. The world needs but one 





*Lamon: Life of Lincoln, page 169. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK anv SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & CO. 


Are Now q 
One Huge Store I, 











HE colossal combination of 
these two Huge Stores— 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. and 
BELLAS HESS & CO.—is now é 
an accomplished fact. The 
same old NATIONAL and the 
same old BELLAS HESS, but | 
now doing business under 
the new name of NATIONAL ¥ 
BELLAS HESS COMPANY Inc. 
Better equipped than ever 
before to guarantee you better 
styles, better quality merchandise, 
much lower prices and the quickest 
service in America. 
We have ready for you the biggest Fashion 


Catalog in America, showing just what well- 
dressed New York men, women and children 


~. Sid, St 


his Coat 
Is Typical 


~~of the ~~ 


will wear this coming Fall and Winter. This oS; ° 
beautiful big book, with its hundreds of pages cunning 
printed -in rich full colors, rotogravure and Styles In 
black and white half tones, is yours FREE for Our Di 
the asking. Owning this Fashion Catalog is Beautiful 


like having New York’s greatest Department 
Store right in your own home. You will be 
amazed at theimmensevariety of choice offered 
you in its thousands of money-saving bargains. 
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Serving six million customers enables us 
to buy mill and factory outputs at very sub- 
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\ For Your 
The Worlds Leagest Fashion ‘Flouse \ NI Pact EE 
Selling GverythingTo WearDirect-hy Mail \ | \ of My + 
eautiful 
NATIONAL BELLAS HEss (0 Big 
New York ana Kansas City oe 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Ine. 


269 West 24th Street, New York City 640 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our New York headquarters—if you live 
west of the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City store.) Kindly send me my free copy of your 
Huge Merger Style Book of New York's Latest Fashions for Fall and Winter—1927-1928. 
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Mrs. Know Nor entertains 


informally 27 honor 
of a balky drain! 
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FEW years ago, in even the best of families 
a clogged waste-pipe meant a drain party 
like the one pictured here. 


ALLL “a y oo 


But not now! For Drano has put an end to 
this sort of thing in millions of households. 


Just shake a little Drano down the waste-pipe 
when it begins to slow up. Add water. Instantly, 
Drano begins to bubble and boil as it dissolves 
the grease, soap-fat, hair, lint or other obstruc- 
tion. Another dash of water to rinse out the dregs, 
and the pipe is free-running and clean. 

And Drano is guaranteed not to harm 
enamel, porcelain or plumbing—so use it. 
regularly to avoid annoying stoppages. 
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Drano does other jobs, too 


Drano will scour grease-encrusted iron pots and pe : 

pans to a bright newness. It will remove the downspouts! g 

burnt-on grease from oven glass. It willdisinfect pranoand §§ 

and deodorize garbage cans—clean blotchy garage mater will cleer ‘ 
' out the down- 

floors and clear out downspouts! spout and save - 
Try it! Order a can today, from your grocery, you a tinner’s 

bill. a 

drug or hardware store, or send 25c for a full- a 

sized demonstration can. 8 

® 

THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY # 

Cincinnati, Ohio ¥ 
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Drano 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 2Q5¢ 
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in Rocky Moun- 
tain states. 


35° in Canada 
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other set of facts to get the whole, almost the 
divine light, that illuminates Mr. Lincoln’s 
pathway. The facts are a little older than he 
was—some a little younger. Will the world 
dare hear them and defend the man that tells 
them? 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends, enemies, 
too, give me the good, kind, sad and tender 
corner of your hearts tonight, not forgetting 
your heads. Ann Rutledge was a beautiful 
girl of New Salem from 1824 to 1835. She 
was born in Kentucky, January 7, 1813. She 
was a grandchild of the liberty-loving patri- 
otic Rutledges of South Carolina. Her father 
was born in South Carolina, amid the echoes 
of the cannon’s Revolutionary roar. Mr. 
Lincoln lived in New Salem from 1830 to 
1837, and boarded for awhile with Cameron, 
who was a partner of Mr. Rutledge. Mr. 
Lincoln soon changed his home. He went 
and boarded with Mr. James Rutledge about 
the year 1833 and 1834, and then and there 
first became well acquainted with Ann Rut- 
ledge. He may have known her well before 
this. I have no space here to give a descrip- 
tion of this beautiful, amiable, and lovely 
girl of nineteen. She was gifted with a good 
mind. Three good and influential men of the 
little village of New Salem, simultaneously 
fell in love with this girl—Mr. Abraham Lin- 
coln, Mr. John McNamar, and Mr. Samuel 
Hill. The third man she quickly rejected. 
He was a gentleman; so was Lincoln; so was 
Mr. McNamar. All these men were strong 
men, men of power, as time demonstrated. 
Circumstances, fate, Providence, the iron 
chain of sweeping events, so willed it that 
this young lady was engaged to Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. McNamar at the same time. 

“‘No earthly blame can be attached to the 
girl, and none to the men in their fidelity and 
honor to her. It all so happened, or was de- 
cided by fate. It shall, in truth, be ex- 
plained hereafter to the satisfaction of all. It 
is a sad, thrilling story. The young girl saw 
her condition. Her word of promise was out 
to two men at the same time, both of whom 
she loved, dearly loved. The consciousness 
of this and the conflict of duties, love’s prom- 
ises, and womanly engagements, made her 
think, grow sad, become restless and nerv- 
ous. She suffered, pined, ate not and slept 
not. Time and struggle, as supposed and be- 
lieved by many, caused her to have a raging 
fever of which she died on the twenty-fifth 
day of August A.D., 1835. She died on a 
farm seven miles north, bearing a little west 
of New Salem, and now lies buried in the 
Concord graveyard, six miles north, bearing 
a little west of New Salem, and four miles 
from Petersburg. 

“On Sunday, the fourteenth day of Octo- 
ber, A.D., 1866, I went to the well cultured 
and well stocked farm of John McNamar. I 
went with book in hand, in search of facts. 
I have known the gentleman whom I visited 
for more than thirty years. He received and 
welcomed me into his house most cordially, 
and treated me most hospitably. He acted 
like a gentleman and is one. He is the man 
who knows all the story so far as it relates to 
Ann. He knows it and has the farm. He 
owns the farm on which the young girl died; 
and if I could risk a rapid and random opin- 
ion, I should say he purchased the farm in 
part, if not solely, because of the sad memo- 
ries that cluster over and around it. The 
visit and my task were truly delicate. With- 
out holding you longer in uneasy and unnec- 
essary suspense from what took place then 
and there, permit me to say that I asked the 
gentleman this question: ‘Did you know 
Miss Rutledge? If so, where did she die?’ 
He sat by his open window, looking westerly, 
and pulling me closer to himself, looked 
through the window and said: ‘There, by 
that’—choking up with emotion, pointing 
his long forefinger, nervous and trembling, 
toward the spot—‘there, by that currant 
bush, she died. The old house in which she 
and her father died, is gone.’ 

“I then, after some delay, asked the fur- 
ther question: ‘In what month and year did 
she die?’ . He replied, ‘In the month of 
August, 1835.’ After further conversation, 
leaving the sadness to momentarily pass 
away, I asked this additional question: 
‘Where was she buried?’ In reply to which 
he said; ‘In Concord burying ground, one 
mile southeast from this place.’ ‘Can you 
tell me exactly where she lies buried?’ I re- 
marked. He said, ‘No, I cannot. I left the 
country in 1832 or 1833. My mother soon 
after died, and she too, was buried in the 
same little sacred graveyard, and when I re- 
turned here in 1835 I could find neither 
grave. The Berrys, however, may know 
Ann’s.’ 

“To Berry’s I speedily went, with my 
friend and guide, James Miles. The time was 
11:20 a.m., Sunday, the fourteenth day of 
October, A.D., 1866. I found S. C. Berry at 
the Concord church, a little, white, neat 
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meeting house, that crowns the brow of a 
small knoll overlooking Concord creek— 
Berry’s Creek, southward. S. C. Berry 
James Short—the gentleman who purchased 
Mr. Lincoln’s compass and chain in 1835 
under an execution against Lincoln, or Lin. 
coln and Berry, and gratuitously gave them 
back to Mr. Lincoln—James Miles and my- 
self, were together. We all went into the 
meadow eastward of the church and sat 
down in the shade of a walnut tree. I asked 
Mr. Berry if he knew where Miss Rutledge 
was buried—the place and exact surround. 
ings. He replied: ‘I do. The grave of Misg 
Rutledge lies just north of her brothier’s, 
David Rutledge, a young lawyer of creat 
promise, who died in 1842, in his twenty- 
seventh year.’ | 

“T went from the neat little church to the | 
Concord burying ground, and soon found the 
grave of Miss Ann Rutledge. The cemetery 
contains about one acre of ground, and is 
laid out ina square. The dead lie in rows, not 
in squares, as is usual. The ground, the 
yard, is beautifully situated on a mound, and 
lies on the main road leading from Spring- 
field, in Sangamon County, to Havana, in 
Mason County. It is situated—lies—on 
Berry’s Creek, and on the left bank or west 
side. The ground gradually slopes off east 
and west, north and south. A ribbon of small 
timber runs up the creek. It does not here 
break into groves. The creek runs north- 
ward—that is, its general course—and runs 
into what is called Blue Lake in the Sanga- 
mon bottom, and thence running into the 
Sangamon River, some three miles distant 
from the burying ground. The grounds are 
otherwise beautifully situated. A thin skirt 
of timber lies on the east, commencing at the 
fence of the cemetery. The ribbon of timber, 
some fifty yards wide, hides the sun’s early 
rise. At nine o’clock the sun pours all his 
rays into the cemetery. An extensive prairie 
lies west, the forest north, a field on the east, 
and timber and prairie lie on the south. In 
this lovely ground lie the Berrys, the Rut- 
ledges, the Clarys, the Armstrongs, and the 
Joneses, old and respected citizens, pioneers 
of an early day. 

“I write—or rather did write, the original 
draft of this description—in the immediate 
presence of the ashes of Miss Ann Rutledge, 
the beautiful and tender dead. ‘My heart 
lies buried there,’ said Lincoln to a friend. 
I wrote in the presence of the spirits of David 
and Ann Rutledge, remembering the good 
spirit of Abraham. I knew the young man 
as early as 1841, probably when he had first 
commenced his profession as lawyer. The 
village of the dead is a sad, solemn place, and 
when out in the country, especially so. Its 
very presence imposes truth on the mind of 
the living writer. Ann Rutledge lies buried 
north of her brother, and rests sweetly on his 
left arm, angels to guard her. The cemetery 
is fast filling with the hazel and the dead.” 





cAn Indignant Audience 


HE audience that listened to Hern- 

don’s lecture was very small. A man 
who was present said that not more than a 
dozen people attended, and these were in- 
dignant. Of the two local newspapers, the 
Register ignored it, and the Journal, which 
had already printed it as a broadside for 
Herndon, did not admit it to its columns 
and merely said that, as it was in print, 
readers might form their own opinions of 
it. They not only formed their opinions; 
they expressed them. 

The former pastor of Mr. and Mfrs. 
Lincoln, Rev. James Smith, denounced 
Herndon at the time and through the 
press. He accused him of shameless in- 
gratitude and falsehood. He declared that 
Herndon’s statement was as dishonoring 
to Mr. Lincoln as it was cruel to his wife. 
From his own intimate knowledge of 
Lincoln’s family relation, Doctor Smith 
declared that the statement that Lincoln 
did not love his wife was untrue; and he 
declared that Herndon had done a ghoul- 
ish piece of grave-robbing in exhuming the 
skeleton of Ann Rutledge to thrust be- 
tween Mrs. Lincoln and the man whose 
children she bore and nourished. 

The author of this article has inter- 
viewed the nearest living relatives of Nirs. 
Lincoln. They say, some of them in writ- 
ing, others in oral statement: 

“We do not deny that Mr. Lincoln 
loved Ann Rutledge, nor do we deny that 
she was a sweet and lovely girl, and that 
her death was a severe shock to him. But 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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“Read this little book carefully, dear... . It explains 


things so much better than I can” 


© Bieri: are so many false theo- 
ries and fads about the proper 
care of yourself. Some are danger- 
ous, some are absurd. Don’t be 


misled by them. 


The makers of ‘‘Lysol” Disin- 
fectant offer you free a little book- 
let called ‘“‘The Scientific Side of 
Health and Youth.” It was writ- 
ten by a woman physician. It is 


sound professional advice. The facts 
and simple directions it contains 
should be in the hands of every 
woman for constant reference. Send 
for it now. 


The fact that “‘Lysol” Disinfec- 
tant has for 30 years been without 
substitute with physicians and hos- 
pitals guarantees the reliability of 
this little book. 
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Use the coupon below. We will 
send to you promptly this free 
booklet which has helped thou- 
sands of others. In the meantime, 
in using a disinfectant for amy pur- 
pose, be safe, be sure. Buy a bottle 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant today. 
Complete directions come with 
every bottle. 


Made by Lysou, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. So/e distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole distributors 
Department 80 Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 
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The ankle that wears Onyx Pointex 
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we never heard her name until Herndon’s 
lecture, and the statement that Lincoln 
loved her in such fashion that he never 
loved his wife is untrue to fact, cruel to 
her, and dishonoring to him.” 

They say: ‘‘There are few men, prob- 
ably, who have not loved some girl before 
they met the woman they married. Lin- 
coln was not at all singular in this regard; 
nor is there the slightest evidence that he 
failed to recover from his disappointment 
and grief much as other men do. Within a 
very few months he was making love to 
Mary Owens. Furthermore, the sister of 
Mary Owens, a resident of New Salem, 
and presumably conversant with the facts 
of his love for Ann, had no hesitation in 
proposing to Lincoln a match with her sis- 
ter, to which Lincoln promptly consented. 
Even if that affair be regarded as lightly 
as it is possible to regard it, the clear in- 
ference is that he was ready for a new love 
affair years before he ever met Mary 
Todd.” 

In considering the right of Herndon’s 
story to be believed, it is necessary to 
consider his desire for revenge upon the 
widow of Abraham 
Lincoln. When this 


choked with emotion at the sight of a cur- 
rant bush in the dooryard of the house 
where she died. This man, after Lincoln 
was dead, said that Ann Rutledge loved 
him so much more than she loved Lincoln 
that she died of a broken heart for love of 
McNamar. 

If all this were true, and McNamar had 
been a man, he would have held his peace 
for very shame. It passes belief that pre- 
vious authors should have accepted as 


_Gospel truth the cruel egotism of this 


contemptible creature, whose conduct 
throughout, even as he himself told the 
story, should hold him up to scorn. 


Getting at the Truth 


RTUNATELY, weare not compelied 

to believe that Ann Rutledge died ofa 
broken heart. So nearly as her disease can 
now be diagnosed, it was typhoid malaria — 
a nephew of Ann Rutledge, a physician, 
gives to the author this diagnosis; and of 
it she and her father died, only a few days 
apart. Two of her sisters and a number of 
her relatives have denied to me that affec- 
tion for John McNamar had anything to 
do with her sickness. One sister, Mrs. 
Sarah Rutledge 
Saunders, lived until 





is considered, one 
has increased respect 
for the unfavorable 
judgment of the au- 
dience which heard 
the Ann Rutledge 
lecture, and for the 
people of Springfield 
who replied to it with 
hot indignation. 
Little did Mary 
Todd Lincoln think 
when she held her 
skirts aside on enter- 
ing her husband’s 
office lest they brush 











1922, and from her 
the author has an 
explicit denial that 
Ann’s sickness was 
induced by her love 

of: John McNamar. 
What, then, is the 
truth about Lincoln 

* and Ann Rutledge? 
* The truth is that 
*® they loved each 
other, and that she 
died before they were 

to have been mar- 
ried. If she ever 
loved John Mce- 











the ankles of her 
husband’s partner, 
that he would one day brand her before 
the world as-a shrew who had driven her 
husband from home to the circuit because 
he could not endure her sharp tongue, and 
declare that though Lincoln lived with 
her as his wife and she bore to him four 
children, he never loved her. She who 
received upon her crape-beclouded head 
this humiliating blow was one of the 
proudest women in America, and had de- 
scended from the White House to sit by 
the grave of her husband. And this was 
what she had to bear. 

Even more reprehensible than Hern- 
don’s is the part of the other man, and no 
writer has ever told the truth about him. 
It shall be told now. 

From whom did Herndon obtain his in- 
formation about Ann Rutledge? The 
vital parts of it he obtained from John 
McNamar. Herndon did not name him 
in the lecture, nor does his name appear in 
the foreword of the reprint; but there is 
no mistaking the man. 


eMcNamar's Lack of Sentiment 


OW John McNamar, who choked at the 

sight of the currant bush, could not 
identify the grave of Ann Rutledge, nor 
even the grave of his own mother, in the 
Concord cemetery, only a mile from his 
home. He had never visited them. Hern- 
don opined that he bought the Rut- 
ledge farm out of the depth of his senti- 
ment; he showed very little sentiment 
concerning her unmarked grave. Herndon 
found men on that very Sunday who were 
able to point out the veritable grave of 
Ann Rutledge, while the man who pro- 
fessed that she died for love of him knew 
not its location in the tiny little God’s acre 
near his home. 

This man, who came to Illinois under a 
false name, and who deserted the girl 
whom he had promised to marry, leaving 
her to settle a perplexing problem be- 
tween her possible duty toward him and 
her love for Abraham Lincoln; this man 
who for three years kept her heart upon 
the rack, and returned after she was dead, 


Namar, he forfeited 
every right to her 
love, and she gave her heart fully to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln truly loved her. Her death was 
an almost overwhelming blow to him. He 
remembered her and the family name with 
affection always. There was nothing in 
the memory of his love for her or hers for 
him that could occasion regret. But while 
the beautiful memory lasted it did not 
prevent Lincoln’s thought of marriage to 
some other woman; nor did it, so far as 
any man can prove or has a right to assert, 
prevent his loving his wife as a husband 
ought. 

Conventions and legislatures and other 
bodies in session at Springfield have a 
habit of adjourning and motoring over to 
Petersburg and laying flowers on the grave 
of Ann Rutledge. She deserves them. But 
it were more fitting if they went instead 
and laid a flower on the grave of the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln’s children - 
that much abused and sadly neglected 
woman, Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Why did John McNamar desert Ann 
Rutledge? Because he was more anxious 
to accumulate his ten thousand dollars 
than he was to marry a penniless wile. 
The Rutledges and the Camerons had 
failed, and McNamar had their farms. Ie 
had no inclination to marry a girl who 
would bring with her two families of de- 
pendent children, mostly girls. This is tle 
final element in the tragedy of Ann Rut 
ledge; that she died in a home no long: 
her own, but belonging to the man whor 
she no longer loved, and who had chokeu 
his love for her in the prudent reflectic 
that she had no money. After Ann an! 
her father died, the generous John Mce- 
Namar permitted the widow to occupy t!” 
cabin until spring, and then turned th’ 
family out. Herndon was not precise!’ 
correct in his opinion that it was senti- 
ment that induced John McNamar to ac- 
quire the Rutledge farm. 

John McNamar was twice married, 
each time by a justice of the peace; not 
because he disliked ministers, but the) 
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A Worthy Companion to the Finest Cars! 


Built to standards of excellence never before 
associated with a low-priced automobile— 


—offering the beauty, distinction and luxury 


of bodies by Fisher— 


‘—and providing a type of performance hither- 


to available only in cars costing hundreds of 
dollars more— 


—today’s Chevrolet is a worthy companion to 


the most distinguished custom-built cars! 


Easy to drive and park—amazingly comfortable 
over any road—intensely economical—Chev- 
rolet is playing an increasingly important part 
in the motorization of the American family— 
—for never before has an automobile so com- 
pletely met the requirements of everybody 
everywhere—at a price so impressively low! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
The Coach $595, The Coupe $625, The Sedan $695, T he Sport Cabriolet $715, The Imperial Landau $745, The Touring $525, The 
‘0 


Roadster $525. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 
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let’s delivered prices include the lowest handling and financing charges available. 
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To Get 
Greatest Benefit 
Don’t try to wear out your 
Dr. West’s. Unusually dura- 
ble, it may look all right— 
may still be usable—after 
use has impaired the remark- 
able polishing quality. There 
are three ways to tell. 1) If 
you've used your Dr. West’s 
for go days; 2) if bristles 
soften, lose resilience, im- 
mediately when wet; or 3) 
if spaces between tufts shew 
tangled, bent, broken bris- 
tles. Be sure. Get a new 
one. Dentists usually get 
new Dr. West’s for personal 
use monthly! 
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Each Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
is sterilized—then sealed in 
Sanitary envelope — then 
packed in usual carton. No 
one can thumb or handle 
the Dr. West’s vou buy! There 
is a different color for each 
member of your family. Tue 
WeEsTERN Company, CHICAGO; 
Tue Weco Propucts Co., 
Ltp., Toronto, CanaDa. 


Unlike Any Other 
Brush Known— 
in modern size, design and bristles? 
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all who will can have it 


Because proper brushing not only cleans but polishes 
teeth to whiter beauty 


TWO-THIRDS OF BEAUTY IS YOUR SMILE! 


No other loveliness is quite like 
that of a natural, charming smile 
—radiant as Youth itself, with 
teeth white and sparklingly 
clean! 

Such a smile is youth; quick, 
spontaneous, unafraid. It can be 
attained by any girl or woman 
who will. 

No aids or artifices are needed 
—just simple, common-sense care, 
using proper methods. The re- 
ward is natural beauty—teeth 
white and lovely. Upon this 
natural beauty men very largely 
judge us. They recognize that 
artifices can neither adorn nor 
conceal it. There can be no half- 
Way success in meeting the 
‘Smile Test.’’ We pass it success- 
fully—or fail. 


No great effort required 


The secret is in brushing teeth so 
that they're polished as well as 
cleansed, each time. Four minutes 
daily is sufficient—two in the 
morning, two at night. 

Use the modern Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush. 


any good dentifrice you like. For 
it is this brush, not the denti- 
frice, that polishes. 

In the diagram you see why 
and how Dr. West's modern brush 
combines polishing and cleans- 
ing. You see that it perfectly 
fits the inside curve of teeth as 
well as the outside. That it 
reaches every tooth, inside and 
outside, contacting each curve 
and surface—even behind those 
farthest back. That it penetrates 
deeply all crevices between teeth. 
pee) that its special polishing- 
bristles remain erect. (For these 
bristles a premium price is paid.) 
Cleansing is thorough. Whiten- 
ing, polishing are certain. 
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Today, at any drug-store, get a Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush for each member 
of your family. Adult’s size, 50c; 
Youth's, 35§c; Child’s, 25c; special Gum 
Massage Brush, 75c. If you want cecth 
whiter and prettier, do this today. 








Brush always away 
from the gums. Employ 
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cost more. Ministers expected five dol- 
lars; a justice of the peace was content 
with two dollars. McNamar was a rich 
man, but in two marriages by justices of 
the peace he saved six dollars. His second 
wife said of him that he was an honest 
man, but he had in him not one spark of 
sentiment. She knew. 

We do not know what would have hap- 
pened if Ann Rutledge had lived. But as 
Herndon has set the example by telling us 
that she would have ruined Abraham 
Lincoin by making him a too affectionate 
and attentive wife, we, knowing almost 
nothing about her, may venture some ques- 
tions growing out of what we know of him. 

At the time of his first meeting with her, 
Ann Rutledge was perhaps the most at- 
tractive young woman Abraham Lincoln 
had ever seen. She had in her a strain of 
patrician blood which the life of the fron- 
tier had not obliterated. She was blond, 
intelligent, sweet and gracious. Sympathy 
for her misfortune in her former love af- 
fair, of which Lincoln had knowledge not 
only as postmaster, but because he made 
out McNamar’s legal 
papers and knew of the 
change of name, and the 
propinquity of their re- 
lations in the Rutledge 
tavern made it easy for 
him to fall in love with 
her, and she with him. 


No, Letter 


UT if her heart now 

and then went way- 
ward in its memory of an 
earlier love, his also may 
have suffered some slight 
variation in its orbit 
through his later associa- 
tions. When Lincoln got 
away from New Salem to 
Vandalia, he met other 
women, and he saw other towns. 


Ann 
Rutledge was still all that she ever had 
been, but there were other women, better 
dressed, better educated, more beautiful. 

The Rutledges saved their few letters, 
but none from Lincoln while he was in 


Vandalia. Mary Owens had letters from 
him while he was away from New Salem, 
and saved them. 

It is a little remarkable that we have no 
letter of Abraham Lincoln to Ann Rut- 
ledge. Nor, though she was gone from New 
Salem several months before her sickness, 
do we ever hear, in any dimmest tradition, 
of Lincoln’s riding over to Sand Ridge to 
see her, except once when she was desper- 
ately sick. 

All that, to be sure, is negative, and not 
to be regarded as certain evidence. It 
does not justify us in dogmatism in either 
direction. We simply do not know what 
would have happened if Ann Rutledge 
had lived. With Lincoln’s innate and 
habitual indecision in such matters, and 
the widening of his horizon through his 
lon absences at Vandalia, there are pos- 
sib) ities which we are not to magnify into 
certainties, nor yet are we at liberty to 
overlook them. 

_-\s for Lincoln’s alleged insanity after 
ti. death of Ann Rutledge, we know that 
h vas sane enough to be expected to at- 
tend to business and that he did attend to 
it. «\ letter in the Oliver R. Barrett collec- 
“on, written by Matthew S. Marsh, of 
‘so ¥ Salem, was first publicly read by the 
present writer at New Salem on May 8, 
1926, before a joint meeting of the Missis- 
Spi Valley Historical Association and 
the Illinois State Historical Society. This 
VC 
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ung man had voted, as Abraham Lin- 
“in also voted, at the New Salem elec- 
tion, August 3, 1835. Mr. Marsh, a native 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, wrote to 
his brother George in that place under 
Cate of September 17, 1835, only a few 
days after the death of Ann Rutledge. He 
told of having received his brother’s letter, 
and about the carelessness of the post- 
master, Mr. Lincoln—who, however, he de- 





clared to be a “clever fellow” and a friend 





of his. He counted on Lincoln’s personal 
friendship to save his payment of postage, 
and he was not in error on that point. The 
letter bears Abraham Lincoln’s handwrit- 
ing on the outer side of the sheet: 


FREE, A. LINCOLN, P. M. 
New Salem, IIl., Sep. 22. 


Lincoln also wrote the address to George 
Marsh, of Portsmouth; he wrote in his 
usual firm hand. A few weeks later he 
made a survey of some land for Marsh, 
which record also is preserved. Lincoln 
measured, platted and properly computed 
the area of the land. Abraham Lincoln 
attended to his regular business that 
autumn. 

Neither Marsh nor anyone else in New 
Salem, so far as is known, anticipated that 
Lincoln would be incapacitated for busi- 
ness—and he was not incapacitated. 
Thirty-one years later, when Herndon set 
out to confirm his theory that Lincoln had 
gone crazy over the death of Ann Rutledge, 
he had no trouble finding a few old people 
who remembered the event. But there 
is not only no contemporary record of it, 
but substantial evidence to the contrary, 

“Uncle Jimmy ”’ Short, 
who lived near the Rut- 
ledges in the Sand Hill 
neighborhood, and who 
redeemed Lincoln’s sur- 
veying instruments when 
they were levied upon for 
debt, knew of Lincoln’s 
relations with the family, 
and said that Lincoln 
and Ann liked each other; 
that Lincoln rode over 
and saw her once when 
she was sick, and came 
out looking sad; but 
there never was very 
much to their love affair. 

If after her death 
Abraham Lincoln said 
that it caused him sorrow 
to think of the rain as 
beating on the grave of Ann Rutledge, 
he said what a million other men have 
said—no more, no less. If he said that 
he never heard the name Rutledge with- 
out remembering her, I could say the same 
about any one of half a dozen names of 
girls I rather liked in my boyhood. The 
attempts to torture from his own few and 
uncertainly transmitted expressions on 
this matter the evidence of a lifelong sor- 
row are artificial, and the deductions are 
probably wide of the mark. 

By the time Lincoln made love to Ann 
Rutledge, he was postmaster at New 
Salem, and also a member of the legisla- 
ture. His appointment as postmaster was 
dated May 7, 1833; he held the position, 
to the satisfaction of the community, un- 
til the office ceased in 1837. 


eMary Owens 


HEN Ann Rutledge died, Lincoln was 

recognized as a man who would make 
some girl a desirable husband. He was 
young, was able, was popular, was growing 
in intellectual and political power, and was 
certain to become a man of some distinc- 
tion. To be sure, he was poor, and he was 
awkward and without any social graces, 
but he was likable, and strong and clean 
and manly. Such a man was not over- 
looked by the womenfolk of New Salem; 
nor had they any knowledge or notion 
that his grief over Ann Rutledge, while 
sincere and entitled to consideration, was 
of such a nature as to preclude his loving 
another woman. 

The visitor to the site of New Salem, ap- 
proaching it from Petersburg, may leave 
the highway and walk through fields to 
the river where the old town stood. Just 
before he climbs the fence that bounds the 
new State Park, he stumbles over the 
meager vestiges of a human habitation. 
A few foundation stones, a few bricks from 
the hearth, a few bits of broken crockery, 
show that once a house stood there, just in 
the edge of New Salem. It is outside the 
official survey, just west of the village line 
as recorded in Menard and Sangamon 
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Their agony 
wrings your 
heart / 


pain 


instantly ’ ward off scarring 


HE pity of it! Their tender skins 
scorched, their little drawn faces 
... Will the doctor never come? 


Don’t wait. Delays are dangerous. 
Unguentine, quick! 

Your own physician approves of 
Unguentine. For this is the famous 
surgical dressing used for burns in 8 
out of 10 hospitals from coast to coast. 

As soon as you apply Unguentine, 
as if by magic the pain is eased. But 
more—the wound is made germ free, 
festering is prevented. And healing 
is clean, quick—most wonderful of 
all, almost invariably without a scar! 






at once. 


One woman’s story: “One 
day | slipped and in at- 
tempting to save myself 
burnt my hand fright- 
fully on the big cook- 
ing stove. 
tor prescribed Un- 
guentine. 
hand healed mar- 
velously — with- 
out the slightest 
scar.”? 


For boy or girl, there 

are few greater trage- 
dies than a disfiguring 
scar. So many scars are 
needless! Care for burns 
Be ready in your 
own home with this tested 
surgical dressing. 
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A mother writes: “As 
I was carelessly taking 
the coffee pot off it boiled 
over, terribly scalding the 
face of my little daughter, 
who was standing beside me. 

I quickly applied Unguentine. 
She stopped crying. We were 
worried, but thanks to the 
Unguentine, not even a tiny 
scar was left.” 


Even the smallest burn or cut may 
become infected. 
Unguentine handy in your own home. 
Spread it on the wound thick; in se- 
vere cases spread on gauze and apply. 
If necessary, bandage lightly. 


Keep a tube of 


Unguentine is invaluable for all the 


many cuts and burns that occur in 
every active family. Made by The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Nor- 
wich, N. Y. At your 


druggist’s, 50 cents. 
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maceutical preparations 
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Counties. The house stood on the level of 
the village, but appeared to be upon a hill, 
for a deep valley skirted the home site, 
and ran through the timber to the river 
above the town. There stood a frame 
building, eighteen by twenty feet, the 
home of Dr. Bennet Able. The visitor 
stands for a few moments lost in medita- 
tion. He has not yet set foot in New 
Salem, which lay just over the fence to- 
ward the river; but this first suggestion of 
the old town plunges him into the very 
midst of the Lincoln story. This was the 
house where Lincoln 
came, somewhat more 
than half a mile from 
his store and boarding 
place, to court Mary 
Owens. 

Mary Owens was a 
sister of Mrs. Bennet 
Able, and her home 
was in Kentucky. But she had a step- 
mother at home. In October, 1833, Lincoln 
first met her, when she was on a visit of 
four weeks to her sister. 

It would appear that from the begin- 
ning, Lincoln found her an interesting 
companion, and that he called occasionally 
at the Able house during the four weeks. 
She was related to a large fraction of the 
population of New Salem, including the 
Bales, the Greenes and the Grahams. 

Mary Owens was a year older than 
Lincoln, and in some respects the superior 
of any woman he had ever met. In a let- 
ter written August 6, 1866, she thus 
described to Herndon her appearance at 
the time of her acquaintance with Lincoln: 

‘“‘Born in the year eight; fair skin, deep 
blue eyes, with dark curling hair; height, 
five feet, five inches, weighing about one 
hundred and fifty pounds.” She weighed 
more later. 

Her cousin, Mrs. Hardin Bale, described 
her: ‘She was blue-eyed, dark-haired, 
handsome—not pretty; was rather large 
and tall; handsome, truly handsome, ma- 
tronly looking, over ordinary size in height 
and weight. Miss Owens was handsome, 
that is to say noble-looking, matronly.”’ 

Johnson G. Greene, another cousin, 
agreed with Mrs. Bale in his general de- 
scription, which is confirmed by quite 
sufficient testimony, so that we know bet- 
ter the appearance of Miss Owens than 
any of the other women, except Mary 
Todd, who at any time had a place in 
Lincoln’s life. He adds that she was ‘“‘a 
nervous and intellectual woman, the most 
intellectual I ever saw, with a forehead 
massive and angular, square, prominent 
and broad.” 

About a year after the death of Ann 
Rutledge, Mrs. Able received a letter from 
her sister, who had returned to her home in 
Kentucky after her first visit to New 
Salem, which letter Lincoln delivered at 
the house, not as a part of his official duty, 
but still according to his custom of calling 
soon after the arrival of mail and making 
a little visit as he conveyed the letter, to 
any resident of New Salem who was not 
present when the mail arrived. Letters 
were not plentiful in those days, and the 
receipt of a letter was an event in the 
family and even in the village life. 


Lincoln's Jest 


RS. ABLE talked with Lincoln about 
the letter, and told him she was plan- 
ning a visit to Kentucky to see her sister, 
and proposed to him to bring her sister back 
with her, on condition that Lincoln should 
marry her. Lincoln, not more than half in 
jest, encouraged her to do this; affirming 
that if Mary Owens came back, and he did 
not marry her, it would not be his fault. 
On election day, August 1, 1836, as the 
men of New Salem and vicinity were 
standing about the street, there passed 
through the village from the river to the 
Able home, and thus the entire length of 
the street, Mrs. Able and her sister, whom 
she had brought back from Kentucky. 
The men ceased talking politics to com- 
ment on her beauty. ‘‘She wore,” said 
one of them, ‘“‘the finest trimmings I ever 
saw.” ‘“‘Bill,’’ said he to Herndon years 





nn . 


afterward, “‘I am getting old. I have seen 
too much trouble to give a lifelike picture 
of this woman. I won't try it. None of 
the poets or romance writers has ever 
given to us a picture of a heroine so beay. 
tiful as a good description of Miss wens 
in 1836 would be.” 

Her return to New Salem was a1 table 
event in the social life of that town, and it 
deeply impressed Abraham Lincoln. He 
lost no time in the beginning of his court. 
ship. He and Mary met, not as they hag 
parted, acquaintances and friends, »ut as 
two marriageable 
people, no longey to be 
described as \ oung, 
each of whom had con. 
fided to a mutual [riend 
a willingness to con. 
sider matrimony. Lin- 
coln was unremitting 
in his attentions: 
““wherever she went, he was at her side.” 


She had many cousins, and it was quite the | 


regular thing for her to spend an afternoon 
with one of them and stay to supper, with 
the usual result that after supper Lincoln 
dropped in, visited for a little while, and 
then walked with her to the Able house, It 
was probably the most regular and indus- 
trious courting that Lincoln had ever 
done, for a good part of the period of his 
interest in Ann Rutledge was during her 
residence at the Sand Ridge farm where he 
saw her only at intervals; Mary Owens he 
saw almost daily, and he walked home 
with her almost nightly. 


eA Quarrel—and Flaws 


OR was he long in fulfilling his promise 

of offering himself as a husband. His 
love-making was straightforward, and soon 
brought him to a proposal of marriage. 

But Mary Owens did not immediately 
accept him. She had begun to doubt 
whether Lincoln was the man to make her 
happy. She noticed that in many respects 
he was sensitive to a fault. She was im- 
pressed with his getting down from his 
horse to help a hog that was mired; but 
when he and she were riding horseback in 
company with a number of other couples, 
and she and Lincoln were behind all the 
rest, she noticed that when they came toa 
bad ford all the other men were careful in 
assisting their respective ladies in finding 
their way across the stream; but Lincoln 
rode through ahead of her, never once 
looking around to see whether she got 
safely through or not. 

She chided him for this. She said, ‘* You 
are a nice fellow! I suppose you did not 
care whether my neck was broken or not!” 

He laughed and replied that he knew 
she was “plenty smart to take care of her- 
self.” Apparently he. thought she should 
accept this as a compliment, but she did 
not; she blamed him for his carelessness 
and lack of courteous attention, and she 
wondered how he would behave after they 
were married. 

One day Mary and Abraham and Mrs. 
Bowling Green were climbing up the hill 
from the ravine that led from the Green 
house to the Able home. Mrs. Green 
had carried her baby the whole t)ree- 
quarters of a mile, and the hill was y«t to 
climb. The baby was large and fat and 
heavy, and inclined to be cross, anc the 
hill was rather steep. Lincoln did no: no- 
tice the opportunity which Mrs. ( reen 
tried to make apparent for him to of! ::r to 
carry the baby up the hill. He str lled 
carelessly along, attentive to Mary. but 
indifferent to the fatigue of the ‘ired 
woman with the cross baby. 

Mary Owens thought of herself a 
possible mother of a big heavy baby. 
Abraham as wholly unconcerned whi! 
struggled under the burden. She c! 
him, and told him he would not mi 
very good husband. 

They had a quarrel over this affair, 
almost immediately afterward Lincoln 
went away on a surveying party. He was 
absent about three weeks in the vicinity of 
Havana, Illinois. When he returned, he 
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HE smoothest, smartest, BIGGEST 

cars of their type ever built—and 
powered by the latest and greatest of 
all four-cylinder engines. 


Remarkably quiet and vibrationless 
at all speeds. 


Masterly hill climbers. Agile in traf- 
fic. Quick at the get-away. 


Standard gear shift—hot-spot mani- 
fold—single disc clutch—five-bearing 
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crankshaft and many other distinctly 
advanced features. 


Thoroughly modern in design and 
appointment. Hung low to the road 
on extra long springs. Beautifully 
finished in pastel lacquers. Excep- 
tionally comfortable and roomy. 


The brilliant expression of a new 
and vigorously progressive era in 
Dodge Brothers history. 
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These stockings of the Albertina Rasch Spanish dancers must always look lustrous and new in the Ziegfeld success, “Rio Rita” 


Octobe T, 1929 
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EVERY Musical Show in New York 


uses Lux to double the life of 


What other stockings are subjected 
to such critical scrutiny and such 
strenuous wear as those of Broadway’s 
musical comedies? 


ILK STOCKINGS today are incredibly fine. 
And they represent such a large part of her 
clothes budget, that it is of vital interest to 
every woman to get the most wear from every 
single pair. 
Certainly no stockings meet such close in- 
spection and such hard wear as those of New 







Lever Bros. Co., \ 


Cambridge, Mass. ’ : ve i — 


York’s musical shows. The wardrobe mistress 
must keep thousands of dollars’ worth of cob- 
webby stockings in perfect condition. 

And she must make them /ast! 


All the various soaps—different methods of 
washing—have been experimented with to find 
the safest way to wash sheer stockings. 

And the fact is disclosed that stockings washed 
in Lux wear twice as long! Twice as many per- 
formances from Lux-washed stockings as from 
those laundered by any other method! 

This means so much in dollars and cents that 
each producer has standardized the method by 
which the stockings of the cast are washed. As 
the famous star and producer, Eddie Dowling, 
puts it—“‘We would provide Lux for laundering 
stockings if it cost $1.00 a box!” 


Now the wardrobe mistress of every musical show 
in New York specifies Lux for washing silk stockings. 


Women Everywhere 
Have Learned the Secret 


All over the country women are using the 
same method of caring for silk stockings 
as the wardrobe mistresses of Broadway. 
They have found that stockings wear twice 
as long when washed in Lux, and keep 
their “new” look! 

They have learned that rubbing with 
cake soap, or exposure to the harmful 
alkali found in'so many soaps—flakes, chips 
and cakes—shortens the life of sheer silk 
stockings. Today most women use gentle 
Lux for washing their lovely hose, whether 
service weight or sheerest chiffon. 


— 4 


stockings 





MRS. BEATRICE CONIFF, the wardrobe mistress 
of “A Night in Spain,” from her long experierce in 
caring for costumes, says, “Garter runs are more io be 
feared than any other stocking trouble. Any‘hing 
which weakens the fabric of stockings must be av ided 
at all costs. That is why I specifically warn our 
laundress against rubbing with cake soap, and strong 
soaps of every kind. I see to it that she uses only Lux 
for all of our stockings. They are just swished about in 
lukewarm suds. And the last rinsing water sque<zed 
out without twisting or wringing. They are properly 
shaped before drying, so that they require no ironing. 
And we get twice as many performances from !-ux- 
washed stockings as we ever got from those luun- 
dered by any other method.” 


IF IT’S SAFE IN WATER—IT’S JUST AS SAFE IN LUX 
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met one of the Able children at the post 
office, and asked whether Miss Owens was 
athome. Being told that she was, he sent 
word that he would call that evening. 
Miss wens had planned to spend that 
evening with the family of MentorGraham, 
and she determined to carry out her plan, 


and see if Lincoln would follow here there. 

He called at the Able house in the 
evening. and finding that she had gone a 
mile and a half away, asked, “‘Didn’t she 
know I was coming?” 

Mrs. Able, fearing that the match was 
in peril, stretched her conscience and said, 
“No’’; but one of the children said, “‘ Yes, 
Ma, she did; for I heard Sam tell her so.” 

Lincoln was displeased and he did not 
follow her. He thought she had wearied 
of him. Miss Owens was sorry later that 
she put him to the test, for she was not 
ready to throw overboard so eligible a 
young man. But they were both obstinate 
and they parted unreconciled. 

He wrote her from Vandalia on Decem- 
ber 13, 1836, and that was evidently not 
his first letter. He received letters there 
from her to which he afterward alluded. 

But Lincoln had discovered flaws in her 
beauty. She was handsome, but not 
pretty. She was intelligent, but had her 
own opinions. She seemed old and fat 
and, as he thought, rather too willing to 
marry. 

He postponed the evil day when he must 
repeat his request that she marry him. 
He wrote her from Springfield on May 7, 
1837, and again on August sixteenth of the 
same year. These were very blue and 
downcast letters. He reminded her that 
if she came to Springfield as his wife she 
would see wealth and comfort but not 
share it; that she would behold others 
“flourishing around in carriages,’’ but not 
have a carriage herself. Having given 
her excellent reasons why she should not 
marry him he asked her to do so. 

To his surprise she flatly refused him; 
and then he suddenly realized that he 
cared for her more than he thought. He 
pressed his suit, she refused him again. 
Thrice and with growing ardor did he ask, 
and thrice did she refuse. 

He had been repelled because he thought 
her a little too eager to marry him; now 
he realized that he had been ‘‘ confoundedly 
well pleased’”’ with Mrs. Able’s proposal 
to bring back her handsome sister on con- 
dition that he should be her brother-in- 
law. He had wished himself released from 
his partial obligation to marry Mary 
Owens, and now that he was released he 
was very unhappy. Some months after- 
ward, when Miss Owens had returned to 
Kentucky, and all was over between them, 
he met Mrs. Ablein Springfield and learned 
that she was about to visit Kentucky. He 
said, ‘Tell your sister that I think she 
Was 2 great fool because she did not stay 
here and marry me.” 
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Aliss Owens Never Heard of Ann 
i > ‘SRE were times when Lincoln was of 

onion that it was he who had played 
the fool in the matter. The ending of it by 


her ci liberate and repeated refusal left him 
thor ughly sick at heart. His letter writ- 
ten to Mrs. O. H. Browning about the 
time of Miss Owens’ final departure from 
Illino's attempted to burlesque the whole 
affair: but it was an unsuccessful attempt, 
anc ‘! is one of the letters which all friends 


of | ncoln wish he had never written. It 
was dated April 1, 1838, and was an act of 
ee added to a closed incident in which 
he 


ad not behaved wisely. 

Miss Owens told her story in three let- 
ters to Herndon, dated May 1, May 22 
anc July 22, 1866. Her letters are digni- 
fie and well written, and she and Lincoln 
do not contradict each other at any 
Imyx rtant point. 

: here is one item in her first letter which 

eserves mention. Herndon hoped to 
gain from her some information about Ann 
Rutledge. He made inquiry of Mary 
Owens. She could not remember that she 
had ever heard mention of Ann Rutledge’s 


Sa ee 





name. Yet she lived in New Salem among 
the people who had known every fact 
about Lincoln’s association with Ann Rut- 
ledge’s name, her residence in the home 
of her sister, Mrs. Able, being continued 
from the summer of 1836—less than a 
year after the death of Ann—to the spring 
of 1838. During all that period of eight- 
een months, and covering her own broken 
course of love with Lincoln, she never 
once heard, so far as she could remember, 
the name of Ann Rutledge. : 

Which certainly shows that these more 
recent years have heard too much of her in 
proportion to the truth. 

Mary Owens did not find Lincoln coarse 
or brutal or unkind. She said of him that 
her refusal was not based on any moral 
objection; she was fearfully aware of his 
lack of thoughtful courtesy: ‘‘Not that I 
believed that it proceeded from a lack of 
goodness of heart; but his training was 
different from mine.” 


“Those Little Links” 


R eighteen months, which were trou- 
bled months for her as well as for Lin- 
coln, she considered the matter. Her age 
increased to thirty, and Lincoln was more 
than twenty-nine. She was not disposed 
to throw away desirable matrimonial op- 
portunities. Lincoln was a rising man, al- 
ready prominent in the Illinois Legislature, 
and had become a resident of the city to 
which he, more than any other man, had 
procured the removal of the capital. He 
was honest, he was upright, he was kind— 
but she refused him; and when the refusal 
brought him to a tardy recognition of a 
greater interest in her than he had previ- 
ously understood, she still and definitely 
refused. She gave this reason: “Mr. 
Lincoln was deficient in those little links 
which make up the path of a woman’s 
happiness.”’ 

Lamon, who first published Lincoln’s 
letter to Mrs. Browning, apologized for 
using it. He said: 

“For many reasons the publication of this 
letter is an extremely painful duty. If it 
could be withheld, and the act decently rec- 
onciled to the conscience of a biographer 
professing to be honest and candid, it should 
never see the light in these pages. Its 
grotesque humor, its coarse exaggerations in 
describing the person of a lady whom the 
author was willing to marry, its imputation 
of toothless and weatherbeaten old age to a 
woman really young and handsome, its utter 
lack of that delicacy of tone and sentiment 
which one naturally expects a gentleman to 
adopt when he thinks proper to discuss the 
merits of his late mistress—all these, and its 
defective orthography, it would certainly be 
more agreeable to suppress than to publish.” 


We cannot be sure of the sincerity of the 
regret expressed in the foregoing para- 
graph; we could wish the regret had been 
sufficient to suppress the letter. But the 
letter has been public property for fifty 
years, and is a part of the inevitable mate- 
rial for our knowledge of one of Lincoln’s 
love affairs. 

Fortunately, the affair with Mary Owens 
resulted in nothing permanently harmful 
to either of the two persons whom it most 
concerned. Mary Owens married before 
Lincoln finally settled himself in a home. 
She married Jesse Vineyard, March 27, 
1841, and became the mother of five chil- 
dren, of whom two were Confederate sol- 
diers. She died July 4, 1877. 

All that we know of Mary Owens causes 
us to think highly of her. She was a 
young woman of character, of ability and 
of good education. She inherited consider- 
able property, and at the time of Lincoln’s 
courtship was reputed to be a woman of 
wealth. Her clothes made a sensation in 
New Salem, as did her beauty and per- 
sonality. In her relations with Lincoln 
she displayed admirable good sense, and 
her letters written many years afterward 
are the letters of a lady of good breeding 
and fine character. 

A short time before her death she wrote 
a letter in which she thus characterized 
Abraham Lincoln: 

“He was a man with a heart full of 
kindness and a head full of sense.” 


Such 


When your physician says 
to use an oil or ointment, 
get Mennen Baby Oint- 
ment. Softening and sooth- 
ing for dry skin, diaper 
rash, scaly scalp, prickly 
heat. Waterproof and 


healing. 









~Mennen 
Blue and White 
Shaker Package 


25¢ 
The famous stand- 
ard shaker package 
of Mennen Borated 
Talcum. 





Po MENNEM 
BSonaten Tacul 
a . 
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Mennen Blue and White 
Puff Box—$1.00 

A tastefully decorated house- 

hold package of Mennen 

Borated Talcum with a lux- 

urious puff in pink or blue. 





Mennen Blue and White 
Baby Package—soc 
Two standard size shaker boxes 
of Mennen Borated Talcum 
and a liberal tube of Mennen 
Baby Ointment in an attractive 

nursery container. 
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Such serenity is more than skin deep. But 
it begins with the skin. When pediatricians 
agree that baby should get as good external 
care as he does internal, they mean it. Every 
pink inch of that satin surface is a focal point 
for irritation unless it is kept scrupulously 
clean. And then keep it so with a mild, pure 
dusting powder to prevent rubbing, chafing 
and rawness. 


Dust him daily with Mennen. Mennen was 
the first borated baby powder, the first borated 
talcum. Your mother probably used it on you 
and her mother on her. And constant improve- 
ment and refinement make it today, as always, 
the recognized choice of doctors, nurses and 
mothers who regard it as the standard. Mildly 
medicated and healing. Soothing, comforting 
and protecting. When there is so much risk 
of getting caustic and gritty impurities or 
nauseating scents in cheap, nondescript pow- 
der, be careful. You’re sure of Mennen. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., and Toronto, Ont. 


To everybody sending us an original photo- 
ir of a baby like this little fellow, we 
will send a large tube of Mennen Baby 
Ointment. In case we find such photos avail- 
able for advertising purposes we will pay $5 
each for them. 


Look for the Mennen 
Comfort Products dis- 
played atyourdruggist’s. 


























Freeing Teeth of Dull Fil 


Adds Sparkle 
and Charm 
to One's 
Smile 


a 


Fim ON TEETH and common- 
sense tooth and gum care, as 
suggested by dental author- 
ities, in combating the film 
to which ALL “‘off-color”’ 
teeth and many serious tooth 
and gum disorders are traced 


Send for free 10-day tube 





RE your teeth 

‘*off-color,’’ dull 
—lustreless? Do you 
feel that you are more 
prone to tooth and 
gum disorders than 
the ordinary person? 


New LIGHT On 
THOSE CONDITIONS 


Modern dental re- 
search has recently 
thrown a new light 
on those conditions. 





Dull teeth are traced 
in their entirety to a 
film that forms on 
teeth. A dingy film 
which brushing alone 
does not effectively 
combat. 














(Adove) A DAILY TASK of 
sturdy Jackie Bedford is the bring- 
ing of the mail. One other thing he 
does each day and that’s to brush 
teeth with Pepsodent tokeep them 
white and keep gums healthy. 


Many serious tooth 
and gum disturbances 
are traced almost as 
completely to the same source—film. 

As a result, an utterly different way of tooth cleans- 
ing—Pepsodent—is, largely on dental advice, being 
adopted by thousands. 


Most TEETH ARE FILM COATED 

Run your tongue across your teeth. You will feel a 
film; a slippery, slimy coating. 

This film, it has been found, absorbs discolorations. 
And thus makes otherwise clear teeth dull and dingy. 

This film, it is now known, clings to teeth too stub- 
bornly for many ways of cleaning to combat. It gets 
into crevices and stays. It is an ever-forming, ever- 
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present menace in your mouth, say authorities. 
Germs breed and multiply in that film. The acids of 
decay are invited. Those germs, with tartar, are the 
definitely proved cause of pyorrhea. 
Before effective means of removing film were found, 
tooth and gum troubles were constantly on the in- 
crease. Most old ways had failed lamentably. 


NOW-—A SPECIAL FILM- REMOVING 
DENTIFRICE 


After long and exhaustive research, dental science 
finally found effective film-removing agents. And that 

















(Above) KATHRYN KOHLER, whom you’ve seen as 
“Sondra” in ‘‘An American Tragedy,’’ goes twice each 
year to the dentist in protection to her priceless smile. 
Daily she keeps it gleaming bright by use of Pepsodent. 


discovery largely changed the tooth-cleansing labilf 


of the world. Those film-removing agents are él 


bodied in Pepsodent; a tooth paste different in compe 


tion and effect from any other known. 


Developed in consultation with high dental autho 
ties, Pepsodent meets the dominant dental exactmett 
of today in modern tooth and gum protection. 


How Ir Acts 


Pepsodent curdles that film; then thoroughly remows 
from the teeth as brushing alone never has done or neve 
can do. 


Then Pepsodent — embodying gum-protective él 
ments which mark the most recent science knows 
acts to firm the gums to healthy, coral firmness. 


Then it acts to multiply the alkalinity of the mouth! 


saliva; thus keeping the mouth clean, thus fightia 


the acids of decay. 


Thus, the great tooth and gum beautifying and p" 


tective factors are provided in a highly specialize 
prophylactic way. 


Accept Test 


Teeth can never be white, or smiles glistening, une 


film is removed at least TWICE DAILY. 


Teeth and gums can never be protected propel 
against decay, gum troubles and their serious aftt 
math unless film is combated regularly. 


Send coupon for 10-day tube. Note how film is® 
moved, how gums start to firm and harden. Yo! 
agree that Pepsodent, along with regular attenti 
from your dentist, marks the utmost in a dentifti 
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(Above) THE ANCIENT SPORT of archery is immensely popular with Long Island 
summer residents, among whom are Misses Cabot, Deane and Morrissey. This pictures 
another situation where Pepsodent-bright smiles are quite apparent. 


Smiles That are Assets 


Come When Dull Film is Removed 


from Teeth 




















HE millions of sparkling smiles you see today result largely 
from cleansing teeth of film twice each day—at morning 
and at night. Thus this new hygienic measure becomes one of 
the great beauty treatments of the day. 
habi As film goes, smiles grow dazzling bright. Dull or ‘‘off-color’’ 
re ell §=6teeth regain their former snowy color. Exquisite lustre comes (Adove) MISS LORRAINE JOHN- 
. . ~ J« = ”~ Ch: aj r 
ym ps through gentle polishing of enamel. Gums firm to healthy + Seas a ligne rag inh 
: ae A a‘: a championship match at Glencoe 
coral tint. Golf Club. Smiles liké theirs result 
i. vadale i - from regular daily use of Pepsodent. 
utho Thus winning smiles that mean so much commercially and ‘ 
tment ee : Ea ) 
; §=6socially are given a new brilliance others note and marvel at. i 
i 
Thousands who, on dentists’ recommendation, have made 4 
ae . . “fie . . net: 
Pepsodent, the special film-removing dentifrice, a daily habit | 
know how true that is. ' 
roves i 
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(Above) ANOTHER WOMAN CHAMPION 
is Miss Dorothy Dawes. You’ll note this 
picture also shows a winning smile—the kind Mail coupon to 
that accompanies constant use of Pepsodent. The Pepsodent Co., 

Dept. 1278, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Left) “SEE You IN Name 
HOLLYWOOD,” says June 
Lorée, who recently won a 
sectional beauty contest by a Address 
wide margin. It’sno small part 
Pepsodent will play in making : : 
her first close-ups successful. City 
Other Offices: The Pepsedent Co., 

191\George St.. . . . « « Toronto 2, Can. 
42,Southwark Bridge Rd. . . London,S.E.1, Eng. 


(Australia), Ltd.,137ClarenceSt. Sydney, N.S. W. 
: Only one tube to a family 2578 
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Good Photographers 
display this Mark of 
Membership and ap- 
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ideals and ethics 
of the profession 





to masaker by 4 


© M. A.C. 


iin . ... in countless homes 
..... childhood Photographs! Are you 
postponing the children’s visit to the 


Family Photographer? 
P HOTOGRAPHS 
tive Forever 


Cy VISIT YOUR FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHER ONCE A YEAR GYXS 
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That Seventh Gommandment 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and certainly the prettiest. He and mother 
have discovered they once went to a hotel 
where someone they had both known in 
childhood once stayed—or the sort of thing 
parents usually discover.” 

As she turned to go she saw that the 
shelf in front of the Buddha was laden 
with bunches of flowers, some dead, some 
wilting, some fresh; offerings placed there 
by the jungle people coming and going to 
the Bib Bazaar—a faded lotus blossom, :a 
withered rose. 

“‘Bobbie, let’s gather some flowers and 
offer them to him. Who knows, he may 
intercede for us, and then 
we may be lucky.”’ 


HE gathered a little 

bunch of jungle flow- 
ers—some zinnias, some 
large white leaves, some 
scented flowers like 
thyme, divided them into 
two little bunches and 
placed them reverently 
on the shrine. 

“One for us, and one 
for Lorna,’’ she said. 
*“And now let’s wish. I 
believe I remember hear- 
ing someone say this was 
a pagoda you came to, 
to wish for things.”’ 

Hand in hand they stood and wished, 
then kissed and rode away laughing. 

They had tea with Alice Slattery in the 
jolly, comfortable, untidy drawing-room 
of the bungalow, a drawing-room that 
perpetually had a look as if the family 
were removing, had removed half way to 
the door, and then changed its mind and 
stayed its hand. The two children sat 
very gravely at opposite sides of the table, 
wearing their ordinary faces. Only, under 
the table, Bobbie got hold of one of Kath- 
leen’s little feet, in the ancient and noble 
game of “Footie.” 

Mrs. Slattery passed them buttered 
toast, and looked amazingly intelligent 
and inquiring with her four eyebrows, and 
guessed nothing. ‘I met May March- 
mont; and she’s had another letter from 
Lorna, and Alex is all that a husband 
should be.”’ 

““That’s good luck for Lorna, mother.”’ 

“‘T had the general in just after lunch 
for a little while.” 

*‘Good heavens! And he’s coming to 
dinner as well! Mother, have you got off 
with him? Wouldn’t it save his boot 
leather if he came and lived here alto- 
gether?” 

Mrs. Slattery laughed and blushed— 
blushed so noticeably that it quite put 
ideas into Bobbie’s head, and he squeezed 
Kathleen’s foot under the tea table, and 
winked. 





FTER he had gone and Kathleen was 
getting ready for her bath, Mrs. Slat- 
tery went into her room. Kathleen was 
gomg through the ordeal of having her 
riding boots removed. : 

That is to say, she sat on a chair and 
held on to a window ledge, and the ayah 
and the bearer squatted in front of her, 
both pulling onto one boot, on their faces 
a look of anxious strain and on Kathleen’s 
face a look of intense agony. And pres- 
ently that boot would give, and the bearer 
and the ayah would roll backward onto 
the floor and then very solemnly pick 
themselves up, jack the boot, and prepare 
for the next one. 

Mrs. Slattery waited till they had gone, 
each bearing a boot after the Eastern cus- 
tom of one man, one job. Then she seated 
herself on the edge of her daughter’s bed 
and watched her getting ready for her 
bath, and thought how pretty she looked 
like that, all untidy, with the silk collar of 
her blouse open, and her breeches all un- 
laced at the knees, padding round the 
room in her small stockinged feet. 





“What do you think the genera! came 
to see me about, Kathy?” 

“I couldn’t begin to guess, darling,” 
Kathleen replied, though this wasn’t quite 
true, for Bobbie’s wink had put a wild idea 
into her head. Not that she minded. The 
general would make a most picturesque 
stepfather, and one that any girl might 
take around with pride. 

“He wants to marry you, Kath.” 

Kathleen was brushing her hair. The 
hand that held the brush stopped in mid- 
air, then ‘slowly sunk to her side, and all 


the color drained from her face. She felt 


suddenly cold. ‘‘Me— 
darling?’”’ 

“Yes, you. And, oh, 
Kathy, think what a 
match that would be. 
You'd be Lady Clay, you 
would, and go in to dinner 
before the whole lot of us, 
And we'd hear no more of 
May Marchmont’s crow- 
ing over us about Lorna’s 
splendid marriage. For 
they say he’ll be commander-in-chief 

one of these days.” 
“But I’ve hardly spoken to him.” 
“He fell in love with you the mo- 
ment he set eyes on you—that night 
at May’s dinner last week. He’s had 
it in his heart ever since, and it’s a 
kind and true heart, Kathleen, or I’m no 
judge of a man.” 

“T daresay it is. But, mother, I’m in 
love with Bobbie Daniels. No, don’t 
laugh. It’s serious, not the playing about 
sort of love you think it is. He’s different 
from all the others. It’s just him and me.” 


HE light that had shone in Alice Slat- 

tery’s face all faded out, leaving her a 
little, crumpled, middle-aged woman on 
the bedside. 

“There!” she declared at last. ‘‘I might 
have known. It’s been far too good to be 
true, all along. Bits of luck of that sort 
aren’t for the likes of me. I told myself 
that at the time. May always has crowed 
over me, and she always will. But | 
thought, when this came along, it was go- 
ing to be my turn. Oh, Kathy, is there no 
sort of way you couldn’t take a fancy to 
him now?” 

“It’s hard to take a fancy to one man 
when you’ve got a fancy for another.” 

Mrs. Slattery said nothing. She was too 
near tears for words. Kathleen. knelt 
down beside her, her silk shirt open at the 
neck, her riding breeches all unlaced at 
the knee, her ref brown curls half brushed, 
half unbrushed. 

“Darling, I tell you what I'll do. I 
won’t see Bobbie for a month. Not ‘ora 
whole month. And I’ll try and look at 
General Clay with an entirely open mind 
all that time. And if at the end of the 
time I haven’t changed, you’ll see, won't 
you, that I’m in earnest? And that’s fair, 
isn’t it? and gives everyone a chance.’ 

Mrs. Slattery brightened a little. “If 
you'll do that, darling, it will be at least a 
chance. And he’s a delightful man, ma- 
vournin. That’s a heart of gold, if «ver 
there was one.” 

“The world is full of hearts of ; old, 
mother, but one couldn’t marry the ‘alf 
of them.” 


RS. SLATTERY went to her rom 

to get ready to go to the club be ore 
dinner. Meanwhile Kathleen wrote a ‘ine 
to Bobbie: 


_ Darling, I had to tell mother tonight, and 
it was rather a death knell to her ambitiuns. 
But she is going to be quite a dear abou: !t. 
Weare not to see, or write to each other !vr a 
month, but if we still care about each o‘her 
at the end of that month, then all opposi:ion 
will be withdrawn, and we shall live happily 
ever after. 
If, mark you! 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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“MARVELOUS::: 


this new mattress gives the most restful sleep { 


Mrs. Morecan BELMONT 
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Mrs. Morcan BELMontT 
/o was Miss Margaret Andrews, has an 
usually vivid, fascinating personality, 
id is a favorite among younger women in 
ciety. Horses and dogs are her hobbies. 
he 1s a familiar figure at the Belmont Park 
saces and polo matches, and at the smart 


Bath and Tennis Club at Palm Beach. 











Mrs. Be_mMont’s Country House BEDROOM 
at Old Westbury, Long Island, has windows overlooking an English garden. 
The color scheme reflects her fondness for jade, orchid and Chinese pink. 
French furniture enameled in old ivory is lovely against jade green walls. 
The Simmons Bed, Model No. 1541, is also finished in ivory with cané 
panels. It is equipped with Simmons Spring and Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress which Mrs. Belmont pronounces “simply marvelous.” 


“TN my country house bedroom,” says Mrs. 
Morgan Belmont, ‘I determined to have 
supreme comfort, without extravagant expense. 
I got it—with that perfect mattress known as the 
Beautyrest! It gives the most restful sleep.” 


No wonder this mattress is a success! It was 
perfected by Simmons, largest makers of beds, 
springs, mattresses. Its unique construction— 
fine steel coils buried in luxurious upholstering— 

- 54 ce bs ” 
gives buoyancy that is “well, simply marvelous, 
as Mrs. Belmont says. 


In all furniture and department stores you will find this greatly 
improved Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky Mountain Region 
and West, $41.50; hair, upholstered, $60 to $100. Simmons Beds, 
$10 to $60; Springs, $7 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons”. 
The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 





























Nore THE FINE WIRE COILS which 
form the inner construction of the lux- 
urious Beautyrest Mattress. Overlaid 
with finest cotton or hair, they extend to 
the very edge, upholding the mattress, 
sides in firm, smartly boxed lines. You 
can sit on the sides—they won’t be 
crushed! Best of all, your Beautyrest 
will keep these clean-cut lines as long as 
it is used. The “perfect mattress,” Mrs. 
Belmont says. “It gives restful sleep.” 











Mrs. Belmont’s boudoir chair is in orchid 
linen, piped with jade. 
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When you take off your hat ... 


do you like your looks ? 


Does your hair shine so spar- 
klingly that your eyes shine, and 
your complexion seems some- 
how fresher and prettier? Is 
your hair so fluffy, so alive, that 
it makes a flattering frame for 
your face? Does your hair make 
you prettier? 


Here are 2 Packer Shampoos to 
make your hair lovelier—to keep 
it satiny to see, soft to touch, 
gleaming with all its little 
natural lights: 


1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, a 
new golden liquid of olive oil, 
cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in 
a twinkling! 


2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
dark-amber liquid that contains 
the soothing benefits of olive and 
cocoanut oils and—in addition— 
healthful pine tar, without the 
tar odor. 


In each bottle, all the knowledge 
gained in 55 years’ experience 
in making shampoos—55 years 


Nw2 PACKER Shampoos 


of consultation with physicians. 
In each bottle—safe cleansing, 
hair loveliness, hair health. 


These two shampoos are gently 
cleansing for dry hair. So quick 
and safe you can use them on 
oily hair as often as you wish— 
every 4 or 5 days if need be. 
With Packer’s you can keep 
your hair always fluffy, soft, en- 
‘trancing. Packer’s will help it 
to make you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
soap in the treatment of dandruff and certain 
other skin troubles requiring special care. And 
so skin specialists’ prescribe Packer’s Tar Soap 
as the most effective nice way to give your scalp 
the benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in an 
individual metal soap box. 


Send toc for Sample and Manual! 
For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer's Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual,“ The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for 
making your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 





Octob: r, 1927 











s&s THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-J3 
7 Box 85, G. P. G., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c¢ (stamps or coin). Please send me 
your Manual and sample of the type of Packer’s 
Shampoo I have checked: 





0 Olive Oil 0 Pine Tar 
out (If you wish samples of both types, send 20 cents) 
COCOANDT } 
; fan ay eae ee es 
ail Address ee 
x , 2 ee aie dS in I ie os 
OLIVE OIL 


oe 


To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 
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PINE TAR 
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And what is one month out of a lifetime? 
So don’t mind one bit, but enjoy yourself till 
it’s over, and then nothing will matter any 
more. Your 


KATHLEEN. 


She did not tell him about the general. 
It might only worry him and hurt his feel- 
ings. Besides, the whole thing was such a 
farce that there was no use spreading the 
wild tale around Maymyo. All it needed 
was for her to keep her head and exercise 
tact. And she owed it to her mother to 
give the business a fair trial. Her mother 
had given up so much forher. Thus mused 
Kathleen as she dressed for dinner. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Slattery played bridge 
at the club and kept on revoking because 
she could not stop thinking about military 
weddings and archways of swords, and 
loud noises of brass instruments, sym- 
bolic of military nuptials. The splendor 
of Lorna’s wedding would pale in com- 
parison with this one. 

‘Having no spades, partner?” came the 
voice of May Marchmont across the table. 

And of course she had, 
several of them. ‘‘May 
the good Lord have mercy 
on the souls of all of us! 
I’m sorry, May.” 


HE was glad of the 

excuse to get away. 
“The dear general is din- 
ing with me, and I 
mustn’t belate. I’msorry 
I couldn’t ask you, May, 
but the table was full.” 

‘Sweet of you to think 
of it, dear. But there is 
a small bridge party at 
Government House to- 
night, and I’m going. 
The bridge there is good.”’ 

Kathleen sat next to the general at din- 
ner, and laughed her cheeky laugh up into 
his handsome lean face, and found him in 
truth a very charming man. That com- 
menced the era of the general. They made 
a date for golf the following afternoon, and 
the general spent a happy two hours look- 
ing for Kathleen’s balls which went every- 
where but on the green. They met at the 
club for cocktails, and, the moonlight be- 
ing what it was, walked home together up 
the hill. And then Kathleen walked a 
little way back with him, because he was 
telling her about the siege of Kut, and had 
not quite finished it when they reached 
the gate. And then he had to take her home 
again. Unfortunately Bobbie’s bathroom 
looked out onto that road, and he happened 
to look through the window and see them. 
It didn’t matter the first night, or the sec- 
ond, but by and by these moonlit saunters 
began to get on Bobbie’s nerves, and he 
wrote a line to Kathleen: 

I know this is against the rules, old dear, 
but I must pen a line or burst. Must you 
trot that lewd old man under my suffering 
eye night after night? Why, they are even 
beginning to say things in the mess. Last 
night I nearly bit a large piece out of my soup 
spoon. This concentration of yours on my 
superiors makes me all hot and bothered. 


To which Kathleen, who was only 
young, replied: 

Without trust, there is no perfect love. 
Don’t be silly, Bobby darling. And don’t 
break the rules. We've got to play the game. 


N TUESDAY week the general gave a 

riding picnic, all done in the most luxu- 
rious style, after the manner of the picnics 
of generals—with iced champagne cup 
waiting for them at the top of One Tree 
Hill when they got there, and a detach- 
ment of the band to play soft music to 
them as they ate their supper; the sort of 
picnic that no one under the rank of gen- 
eral can hope to achieve. And Bobbie was 
not invited. 

Riding on One Tree Hill, however, is 
quite free, and there was nothing to stop 
him cantering there, which he did till his 
pony was bored to tears, and he saw, at 
long last, the general and Kathleen riding 
down together, far behind all the other 





picnickers, in the end of the white moon- 
light, with the dew falling white on the 
grass and all the little night noises of the 
jungle around them. 

Bobbie lay in wait for her next evening, 
and caught her alone at her own gate on 
her way to the club. ‘Look here, |'ve 
had enough of this. You are carrying on 
with that old boy, Kathleen, and I c::n’t 
stand it. Aren’t you going to meet hin) at 
the club now?”’ 

“What if Iam, Bobbie? Can’t you he- 
lieve me when I tell you i 

“T can’t help believing my own eyes, 
And do you think it’s nice for me to si‘ in 
mess and hear the things they say. Why, 
last night they drank a toast He 
choked and broke off. ‘‘They say you are 
going to marry him, and there I sit, and 
can’t say anything. Kathy, can’t you 


” 


—— 








ATHLEEN turned to him now, white 
with anger. “I can see just what you 
think of me and my word. And I can see 
that you can’t play the game and keep 
to arule. And that makes me see pretty 
clearly the sort of life I’d 
have with you as a hus- 
band, and your eye to 
every keyhole, and fear- 
ing the worst every mo- 
ment of the day. And so 
I'll take no risks, Bobbie, 
and you can go along and 
tell them at the mess that 
they were right, and that 
I am going to marry him, 
because you aren’t man 
enough to keep a promise 
or believe the things that 
are told you.” 

With that she went off, 
leaving him standing, all 
white and shaken, in the 
road. Two or three peo- 
ple driving down to the club passed him 
there. The general, driving down in his 
limousine, passed him standing there, and 
wondered idly who the young man was, 
out star-gazing under the deodars. 

The general was sitting in the club, 
staring at a cocktail as if he was trying to 
mesmerize it, when Kathleen came into 
the club. 

She went up to him and said straight 
away: “Though you haven’t asked me 
yet, I'll marry you, if you really want 
me to.” 

His lean face flushed, for he had spent 
several days and nights trying to frame 
the request in a dignified and fitting way, 
and now he was saved the trouble. He 
thought her an odd girl, but it was her 
very oddness that had always appealed to 
him, and being a well-read man, he quite 
realized that modern girls were odd and 
unexpected. So, being a soldier, and ac- 
customed to going right to the point, he 
asked, ‘‘When can I kiss you?”’ 

Kathleen replied, a trifle drearily, “Oh, 
any time.” 


‘Tae went out together and walked up 
the road. Maliciously Kathleen hoped 
that Bobbie was in his bathroom. But ‘ie 
wasn’t. He was in the mess, getting rat! :er 
nastily drunk. From the moment t! xt 
the era of the general set in, Bobbie dra'ik 
more than was good for his complexion 
Kathleen went into her mother’s rooin 
that night. Mrs. Slattery had been dini»z 
alone with Mrs. Marchmont—just dir 
May and dear Alicia together, to talk ov 
old times; and Mrs. Slattery had co: ¢ 
back all worked up and flushed. For M:>. 
Marchmont had been commiserating !).' 
on having no more alluring prospect th.:1 
Bobbie Daniels as a son-in-law, and ass!::- 
ing her once more that she had broug! t 
Kathleen up all the wrong way, and adv 
ing her to get Kathleen married off befoie 
a whole lot of new girlscame out from hom», 
with fresh complexions and new clothes. 
Alice Slattery found, suddenly, that s!i< 
was tired of this social race she had run for 
twenty years with May. She was pre- 
pared to lie down and own that May had 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rugs have an enduring 
lacquer finish called 
““Accolac’—a finish like 
that of high-priced cars 





your know how the expensive lac- 
quer finish on high-priced auto- 
mobiles keeps its sheen and color 
despite exposure to the weather. 
You know how fine lacquered furni- 
ture resists the wear and tear of daily 
use. “Accolac,” a special lacquer de- 
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Armstrong’s 
Quaker-Felt 
Rug No. 
4571. Six 
sizes, 6x 9 
ft.to 9x15 ft. 
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veloped under the Armstrong trade- 
mark, gives Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs this wear-resisting finish, 
a smooth lacquer surface that keeps 
its luster even when walked on. 

But Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rugs are not only new in finish. 
They are also new in design. Good 
department and furniture stores 
are now displaying these latest 


Made by the makers of 


creations of the designers of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. 

When you see them in the stores, 
note the new ideas for variety and 
interest in rug border design alone 
that these rugs offer. Examine the 
colors, the careful printing, the 
waterproofed back, with a critical 

eye. Then run your hand over 
the smooth “Accolac” surface. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Low-priced rugs 
with the special Accolac finish 


“Look for this Certificate 


On the face of every 
Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rug you will see this num- 
bered certificate. If your rug 
should fail to give complete 
service, the certificate enti- 
tles you to a brand-new rug. 
So. look for it, and write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., for “Rich Beauty at 
Low Cost,” a new, color- 
illustrated story of more rug 
value than you ever dreamed 
< little money could buy. 


t’s free. 


7 7 v 





Here are rug beauty that will grace 
any room, rug quality that will stand 
the hardest kind of wear. 

And all at a price that will tempt 
even slender purses. Why, the large 
9x12 ft. size costs no more than 
you would gladly pay for a fine pair 
of shoes, a well-made handbag. 

Quaker-Felt also comes by-the-yard 
in 6-foot and 9-foot widths. 
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Fe Paris, France 
Slenderness ! Never was it more necessary! 
And yet it must be rounded, graceful, full 
of youth. Over such thoroughly appropriate 
and comfortable underwear as Carter’s our 
new frocks seemed faultless in line—their 

originality emphasized.”’ 
PREMET 


OW clearly this great couturier points 

out the need this season with its short 
skirts for underwear which can and does 
lengthen a woman’s figure lines. Bunchiness, 
especially, must be avoided. And yet, of 
course, underwear must be warm enough 
to meet climatic conditions. No woman 









Carter’s patented Bands for babies are made 
with side tabs to fit the square-fold diaper 
doctors now recommend 


Vests and Bloomers or Combina- 
tions of rayon show all the smart, 
bright colors of the season 
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Carters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





wants the “shivering”’ silhouette that may so 
easily be attained and 1s all too frequently seen, 


This winter you may be both comfortable 
and smart in Carter’s. Fifty-odd fabrics— 
most of them ready now in every good store 
—embrace every weight of cotton, cotton- 
and-wool, silk-and-wool, silk-wool-and-cot- 
ton, and rayon. See them. Their matchless 
fit and beauty of line have been approved by 
eight of the grands couturiers of Paris. 


And for men, children, and babies there 
are equally fine-fitting and comfortable 
Carter garments in all the materials, styles, 
and sizes that anyone anywhere needs. The 

William Carter Co., Needham Heights, 

(Boston District), Mass. 


Carter’s Shirts for Babies are single or 
double breasted of silk, silk-and-wool, silk- 
and-cotton, and silk-wool-and-cotton 








Carter’s Model 30% as worn 

under Premet’s frock of silver 

net embroidered, and spangled 
with rhinestones 


UNDERWEAR 


SILK: RAYON : COTTON :.WOOL 





Combinations for boys or girls are war’ 
and snug-fitting. Mothers say they a?’ 
out-grown rather than worn out 
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passed, beaten, and outshone her in every 
way. She did not care any more. 

But no sooner had Kathleen broken her 
great piece of news to her, than Alice 
Slattery’s mind was flooded with triumph. 
Now she would be one up on May for ever 
and ever. ‘‘Sure, darling, that’s a glorious 
piece of news, and it’s a happy mother 
you've made of me entirely.” 

And then she caught sight of Kathleen’s 

face in the mirror, and said: ‘Oh, girlie, 
you're sure it’s all right?” 
" “Oh, yes, it’s all right,’’ Kathleen as- 
sured her. Then she disengaged herself 
from her mother’s arms, and began to cry, 
and went away. 


je SLATTERY stood very still, re- 
garding her own lined, tired, and but 
inferiorly renovated face in the mirror. The 
corners of her mouth went down suddenly, 
and began to work. “Sure, I’m not certain 
that motherless girls haven’t the best of it, 
after all,’ said Alice Slattery. ‘‘We’re 
just nothing but a lot of wicked, vicious, 
designing old hussies, we mothers, at work 
for our own glorification, and it’s not one 
whit better than May I amafter being, may 
the Lord have mercy on me.” 

She turned, half minded to go after 
Kathleen, when her bedroom door opened — 
opened and shut very firmly on Lorna 
Marchmont, who had married Alec Rad- 
well. Lorna still wore her going-away hat, 
and her smart silk traveling coat with the 
clipped feather collars and cuffs. 

“My dear child!’’ said Mrs. Slattery 
weakly, subsiding on the bed. 

Kathleen, hearing the noise, came in 
through the veranda window, still a trifle 
tear-stained, and kissed her friend. 

Mrs. Slattery regarded the gentle and 
sheltered Lorna with amazement. In the 
space of a few short weeks the girl Lorna 
had gone forever. In her place stood Mrs. 
Marchmont to the life, as she had been 
twenty years ago, when she came out East 
as a bride. ‘‘Sit down, my dear. I do hope 
you are in no trouble.”’ 

“| have left my husband,” said Lorna, 
sitting down, “‘forever.”’ 

“Oh, Lorna, my dear! Where did you 
leave him?” 

“At the hotel in Rangoon—in bed,” 
said Lorna precisely. 

Mrs. Slattery thought: ‘It was wrong 
of May to have let her marry a man like 
that. It isn’t likely they’d get on to- 
gether. He’s been 
harsh with her.’’ 
Aloud: ‘‘Have you 
told your mother?” 

“No. It’s not the 
sort of thing one can 
talk to mother about. 
I don’t want her to 
know I am here till 
it’s all settled. 
Mother would not 
understand. She can- 
not i hink of anything 
in marriage but the 
Seventh Command- 
ment. And her views 
seem to me childish 
and out of date.” 

“ut, darling, what has Alec done to 
maie you leave him? Has he been unkind 
to you? Has he rr 





FORMA interrupted her. “Alec isn’t the 
‘sort of man who’d be unfaithful to 
any wife. He did all the unfaithfulness 
he vanted to do before he married, and 
got it over. He’s what the world would 
cali an ideal husband, I’m sure. And 
let me warn you now, Kathy, the world 
Is wrong.” 

‘KXathleen, go along and tell ayah to 
make up the bed in your room for Lorna. 
S| ic must go to bed now, for it’s late. And 
we ll talk tomorrow.” 

Kathleen went. 

“I left my husband,” said Lorna dra- 
matically, “because of the way he chews. 
No, it’s nothing to laugh at. He fills his 
mouth so full, you wonder if his cheeks 
wont split. Then he divides it up, and 


en 





puts some of it in front of his teeth, and it 
puffs his lips out, and then he makes a 
sloshy noise—glub, glub, glub. I tell you, 
those are the things that matter most in 
marriages. What’s the Seventh Com- 
mandment? A man can’t go on breaking 
it all the time, and if he does, he doesn’t 
do it in public. But he chews at every 
meal, eternally, three times a day—for 
ever and ever.”’ She wept. 

Mrs. Slattery arose and took the girl in 
her arms. “ You’re all unstrung and tired 
out, child, and that’s the truth. We'll talk 
of all this after a night’s rest, and then 
maybe things won’t seem so bad. And 
trust me, I won’t tell your mother a word 
tonight. You go off to bed.” 

Kathleen removed her tear-stained 
friend. Mrs. Slattery went downstairs 
and telephoned a telegram to Alec, at the 
hotel in Rangoon, asking him to come at 
once. Mercifully, Lorna had made no 
stipulations about that. 

Then she went to her bed and spent a 
sleepless night, planning and replanning 
just what she would say to May when she 
went along and showed her to what her 
vanity and her greed had brought her 
daughter. 

There she lay, tossing and turning and 
planning, till the golden light of morning 
stole into her room and showed her against 
an azure sky the blue jays squabbling in 
the silver oaks, the white mist lying like 
fallen clouds about the golf course. 

Then Kathleen, in her dressing gown, 
come to tell her that Lorna had been sick 
all night. 


““FTSHE good land, is that so!’’ Mrs. Slat- 

tery tumbled out of bed. “I'll get the 
doctor here. I’ll make him vow not to tell 
a soul she’s with us.”’ 

The doctor, who thought Mrs. Slattery 
a priceless woman and got a deal of joy 
out of looking at her four eyebrows alone, 
would have sworn anything within reason 
for her. 

So he was taken in to Lorna, and he 
came out laughing and rubbing his hands, 
and looking very knowing, after the 
manner of doctors even when they are still 
bachelors themselves. 

“‘Nothing to worry about here, my dear 
lady. The solution to the trouble is a very 
ordinary one.” 

Mrs. Slattery could not imagine why 
she had never thought of that herself. It 
explained so many things, and the ex- 
citable state Lorna had been in and her 
exaggerated view of 
trifles. Mrs. Slattery 
never did think of 
things in time. She 
thought: ‘“‘ Now May 
will crow because she 
will be the first to 
have a grandchild.”’ 
But Mrs. Slattery did 
not want to goin for 
the competition any 
more. It wasa wicked 
old world, and she 
was tired, and she was 
sorry for Lorna. 

Lorna was ex- 
tremely rebellious. 
“I’m never going 
back to him again, I don’t care what any 
of you say.” 

Mrs. Slattery sat down beside her. 
“Hasn’t the doctor told you?”’ 

“Told me what?” 

“Just like a man,’’ pondered Mrs. Slat- 
tery. “Off they go whistling on their 
motor bikes, and leave all the dirty work 
for the women to do at home.” 


HEN she was told, all Lorna said 
was ‘“‘Oh, good heavens!” and lay 
very still. Then she said presently, “I 
suppose that changes things rather.” 
“People who are going to have babies 
need someone to look after them. And 
babies need a father,’’ said Mrs. Slattery, 
‘or it’s a sorry chance the poor mites have 
of growing into what we want them to be. 
So you'll be a good girl, now, and not talk 


(Continued on Page 129) 




















Unretouched photographs 

taken through a microscope 

after severe washing tests, show the 

fabric in perfect condition—even in 

these places where sheets wear out 
fastest 
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stood up especially well. 
Even the microscope could 
not find a single flaw 











The CENTER Fo tp, usually so quick to go, remained unworn 
—as shown in this photo taken through the microscope 


till Good a/rer Tests 


in which others 
were washed to rags 


INCE nobody seemed to have any 
idea how much various brands of 
sheets differed from each other in wear- 
ing qualities, we decided to make a test. 


We sent sheets of various leading 
brands, including Dwight Anchor, to 
a steam laundry with instructions to 
wash and iron them until the wear 
equalled years of home use. 


The sheets of certain brands came 
back literally in fragments. The on/y 
ones that were still good throughout 
were the Dwight Anchors. 


We are now so sure that Dwight 
Anchor sheets will conspicuously out- 
wear any other sheets you can get, that 
we're asking you to write in the date 
of purchase on the 


You'll be delighted, not only with their 

durability but with their quality. And 

with their straight lines, because they 

have been torn, not cut, to the right sizes. 
* * 


Of course they have been laundered, 
ready for use. And each has with it the 
Dwight Anchor guarantee. Wide hems 
top and bottom both—if you prefer. 


Most housewives make a point of 
getting the 108-inch sheet because it is 
so much more comfortable, resists wear 
better, and keeps the bed coverings 
so nice and clean. 

If you can’t get Dwight Anchor 
sheets where you shop, let us know 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Address Dwight Manu- 





woven label sewn to the 
hem and compare the | sugers ano 
service you get from [®A4TE 





Dwight f#Anchor 


facturing Company, 
PILLOW CASES Minot, Hooper and 
MARK Company, Selling 








them with any others 
you have had. 


Write the date of purchase on the 
woven label sewn to the hem 


Agents, 11 Thomas St., 
New York City. 


Dwight 
& Anchor 


SHEETS - 





PILLOW CASES 
Manufactured since 1840 


SHEETING TUBING 
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Brivecrooms may be tall or short, 
dark or fair... but the perfeét silverware 
is—always ... Community Plate! You 
will find the perfeét gift for every bride 
of the calendar at your jeweler’s in one 
of Community's half dozen patterns... 


Here in the HOME AND HOSTESS tray are the 
essentials of well-bred service: at once exquisite and 
simple: six forks, six knives (deLuxe Stainless blades), 
twelve teaspoons, five serving-pieces—all set in a black- 
and-gold tray made ultra-modish by a fower-picture deco- 
ration: (poppy-color, mostly, and jade, and blue). In six 
Patterns: all impeccable in taste: and lovely to look at. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD, 


©1927 ONEIDA COMMUNITY, CTD. 


AT YOUR JEWELER’ S—$35.25 
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y any more, and I’ll maybe have a 
word with Alec, for he’ll surely be con- 
siderate when he knows.”’ 

‘ \lay the good Lord spare us all!”’ said 
Mrs. Slattery as she drove to the station 
under the stars, the hood of the car all 
carviully closed up, to smuggle Alec back 
to \ie bungalow. As she passed the club 
aw the general, very lean and upright, 
going in. He’d be waiting there for 
Kaihleen. And tonight Kathleen was 
staying with Lorna. In any case, some- 
thing had to be done. Mrs. Slattery had 
the feeling of having her hands more full 
than any mortal woman could bear. 

She was prepared for a nasty quarter of 
an hour with Alec. He would be, prob- 
ably, furious and abusive. Alec, in his 
role of aggrieved husband, would no 
doubt blame her for a good deal of what 
had happened, as an outraged man will 
ever blame the person nearest to hand. 
She was prepared for it, prepared for any- 
thing except what she got—Alec, all gone 
thin and white and 


wile 


she 
just 


wind out of her sails once and for all, stop 
her boastings forever, with the news that 
Lorna’s marriage was none too brilliant a 
success, and that but for the strategy of 
Alice Slattery it might have become a 
complete wreck. For twenty years had 
Alice Slattery waited for her hour. Now 
it was at hand. 

She found Mrs. Marchmont sitting over 
the fire in the club, waiting for a fourth to 
come along, so that they could play bridge. 
Alice Slattery could not say anything just 
then, because Mrs. Marchmont was sit- 
ting with the governor’s wife. She wore 


-ostrich feathers, and greeted Mrs. Slat- 


tery graciously and begged her to join 
them. 


Be just had such a charming letter 
from Lorna. Yes, such a romance, that 
marriage,’’ sighed Mrs. Marchmont, hold- 
ing out a slender foot to the blaze of the 
logs. ‘They are frightfully happy. Hope 
to be in Rangoon next week, and then no 
doubt we shall see them up here. Such a 
mother’s girlie, my Lorna.”’ 

Mrs. Slattery drew 





looking years older; 
his experienced face 
with a wistful, fright- 
ened expression, like 
a lost child; Alec, a 
broken man! 

‘Where is she?’’ he 
asked hoarsely. 








in her breath with a 
little hiss of surprise. 

“T can’t tell you 
what a joy it has been 
to me,’’ went on Mrs. 
Marchmont, ‘“‘this 
happy marriage of my 
one girlie.” 

She addressed the 





\ ‘Sure, she’s safe 
with me, and no one 
| a word the wiser, so 


don’t you fret.”” She was forced against 
her will into being merely sorry for him. 


“*TSHANK heaven for that! It’s nearly 
been the death of me—finding her 
gone like that—and a note saying she was 
never coming back.’ He was lost in 
memories, saying brokenly, “It’s not as if 

I'd done anything.” 

She could see his Adam’s apple working 
with suppressed emotion and recollection 
| of all the things he had not done, by the 

cold light of the Maymyo stars. 

_ “TIT expect she thought something— 
heard something —imagined I’d been do- 
ing something. But I swear to you on my 
soul she was wrong.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it.” 

“Thank heaven for that! You'll per- 
haps convince her. I know that in the 
past I have not been everything I might 
have been. I dare say she’s heard some- 
thing, and can’t realize that all that sort 
of thing is over and done with now I’ve 
settled down.” 

“T don’t think it’s that. Perhaps—I 
don’t know—but it seems to me people 
lay too much stress on that side of mar- 
riage. We always did, I know. But it’s 
possible things are changing.” 

tle was a deeply conservative man, and 
merely thought he could not have under- 
stood her aright, or that she was not ex- 
pressing herself clearly. Everyone knew 
what a slipshod and untidy woman Alice 
Slattery was. 

Out of the darkness came her voice: 
Did you know she was going to have a 
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'! IS trying for a devoted bridegroom 
4 \o have the greatest piece of news of his 
ile broken to him like this by a strange 
voman in a strange motor car. Alec 
adwell came through the ordeal as well 
‘is any man could have done, but arrived 
ou the veranda so white and shaken and 

side himself that Kathleen, meeting 

n heat did not know at first that it 
was he, 

‘Can’t I go to her? I think I could 
make things all right if I could see her,” 
pleaded Alec. 

But they besought him to remain in the 
spare bedroom until they decided how 
best they could break the news of his 
coming to Lorna gently. 

They decided to wait until after tea, 
and then let him go in and talk to her. 
And while this was being done Mrs. Slat- 
tery was to walk down to the club and de- 
liver her trump card to May, take the 
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governor’s wife, who 
was reading an illus- 
trated paper and only listening by fits and 
starts, after the manner of wives of really 
senior men. 

As there was no response forthcoming 
from that quarter, Mrs. Marchmont 
turned to Alice Slattery, and said: “‘How’s 
your Kathleen? I hear young Daniels 
has been drinking heavily lately.” 

She sat looking at the fire and, for the 
first time in twenty years, Alice Slattery 
knew that she saw the real May March- 
mont, and what lay behind the brave game 
she played, the game of always having the 
best of everything. And it was fear, fear 
of reality, fear that in truth she had not 
got the best of very much, and endeavor 
to prevent people from finding it out. All 
those letters she had reported from Lorna 
were just lies. Lorna hadn’t written at 
all. Lorna was not happy. And in her 
own heart, May Marchmont was fright- 
ened about it all, and she was not going 
to let anyone know. There she had sat 
for months, ensconced in the loneliness of 
being brave. 


LICE SLATTERY, with revenge at 
hand after twenty years of petty tyr- 
annies and insolences, found she had lost 
heart. She didn’t want to use it. She 
didn’t want to crow over May. She was 
sorry for her. Poor May, sitting there, all 
middle-aged, with ostrich feathers in her 
hat, playing her brave game! 

‘“When did you hear from her last ?”’ 

“Tl had a charming letter last night. 
The dear girl—I’ll own at one time I 
feared Alec might be rather old for her. 
But everything has turned out so happily, 
so very happily.” 

All Alice Slattery wanted was peace— 
to go home, be done with all the silly 
game of social competition forever. Now 
that her chance had come to crow, she did 
not want to, and she felt half angry with 
herself for her lack of spirit. 

‘‘May the good Lord have mercy on 
me!”’ said Alice Slattery, all lost in won- 
der at herself. Aloud she said, ‘‘I’ll be 
getting home..’ 

“My dear Alice; you’ve only just come. 
Why not stay and make upa four with us?”’ 

Alice Slattery shook her head. Looking 
a trifle vague, with her hat on one side, 
she left the club. 

Mrs. Marchmont thought the old brown 
hat she wore was really too lamentable. 
Alice was getting older as years went by. 
Mrs. Marchmont said as much to the 
governor’s lady, who agreed with her 
absently, reading at the same time a 
cookery recipe. 
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You 


copy this 
beautiful 
window— 


Se a smartly draped window 
shows what stunning effects 
can be achieved by the use of the 
new Decorated Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rod. This combines the well- 
known good features of the Bluebird 
Rod—the Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger 
and the three exclusive Stiffening 
Ribs that prevent sagging—with a 
new Spanish finish in black-and-gold 
or in polychrome finish, and a hand- 
some decorative center medallion. 

With this rod you have the effect 
of a fashionable decorative curtain 
rod at a price but little more than the 
regular Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. 
And this rod is typical of all Judd 
Drapery Fixtures, in that it combines 
correct style, fine workmanship and 
reasonable prices. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures, metal and 
wooden poles, rods, metal cornices, 
tie-backs and hold-backs, are for sale 
at most hardware and department 
stores. Ask your dealer to show them 
to you. If you do not know where 
they are for sale, write us and we 
will see that you are served. 











JUDD 


This attractive window draping is hung upon the 
new Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod, in 
black-and-gold Spanish finish. The valance is of 

















Old Blue velour with antique gold galloon and 
tassels, and the curtains of blue and gold 
damask. 
» » » 


This is the Decorated Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rod with an actual size en- 
largement showing the three exclusive 
stiffening ribs that prevent sagging. Note 
the decorative ornament in the center. 


Send for Free 
booklets 


Send for our free book- 
lets Twenty-eight sug- 

gestions for Beautiful 
Windows™ and “Wrought 

Iron—and the Window 
Beautiful.” Address H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc., 87 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City. 


Drapery 


Fixtures 
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Face Brick 
made by a Member of the 
AMERICAN FACE BRIGK 
ASSOCIATION 


Rich in colors, distinctive in textures and endowed 


with endurance that defies time, face brick possesses 
that rare beauty which never grows old. The house 
built of face brick becomes lovelier with the passing 


years and always says “worth-while folks live here.” 


| paige you buy or build a house 
ask yourself these questions. 
Will its design, treatment and the 
material used in its construction be 
as popular in ten years as they are 
now? Will your house be as salable? 
These are important considerations 
inyourdecision. Unusualdesignsand 
daring walleffects may be atransitory 
public fancy —and, therefore, a spec- 
ulative investment. The house that 
is conservative in design and treat- 
ment and substantial in construction 
is always the soundest investment. 
All the colors, all the textures and 


all the artistic effects which may be 
employed with safety may be had 
in face brick. And in buying or 
building a face brick house you have 
the security offered by the perma- 
nency of face brick. 

Conservative and honest builders 
who build houses to sell are build- 
ing of face brick. It will pay you to 
seek such a builder. Orif you expect 
to build your own house you will be 
interested in learning why it is real 
economy to use face brick. You will 
find the four booklets listed below 
both interesting and helpful to you. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 


FACE BRICI 








“The Story of Brick” —a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet for the home-buyer and 
home-builder. Sent free. 


“A New House for the Old” —an interest- 
ing book on remodeling. Sent free. 


“The Home of Beauty”—containing 50 
two-story, six-room houses, in a wide 
variety of designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans”—Four booklets showing designs 
and floor plans for inexpensive 3 to 4-room, 
5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room houses. 
Each 25 cents. Complete set for $1.00. 
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Alice Slattery did not go straight home. 
She stopped at Bobbie’s bungalow, and 
Bobbie himself came out onto the ver- 
anda, looking none too well groomed and 
red about the eye. 

‘“‘Bobbie, it’s a wicked, scheming old 
woman I am, and that’s a fact.” 

Bobbie murmured something polite in 
the negative, and only hoped the old girl 
hadn’t gone cuckoo. 

“It’s been my doing. I’ve got you both 
into this mess. I’ve got to get you out. 
It’s you she cares for.”’ 

“IT say, Mrs. Slattery, do you really 


mean that? If you really mean that, it - 


isn’t—things aren’t—I mean everything 
isn’t nearly as bad!”’ 

““Come along and see her after dinner. 
I’ve got her into this mess. I’ll get her 
out. Just you two fix things up square. 
Can you get some leave?”’ 

Bobbie very conveniently had a month 
due to him. 

“Fix that up, if you can, to start from 
tomorrow.”’ 

The first sound that greeted her, when 
she got back to her own bungalow, was 
the sound of someone crying. No May- 
myo bungalow of reasonable rent is built 
to be the scene of passionate reconcilia- 
tions. 

Go where she would, she could not get 
away from Lorna’s voice, clear, high and 
shaken, and Alec’s voice, low, passionate 
and pleading. 

“Darling, I'll do anything—anything. 
If that’s what annoys you, of course I will 
try. Only I must say it seems to me 
silly —a little thing like that.” 


re EN don’t realize it’s the little things. 

Menareso vain. They want to ride 
out grandly and commit the large pictur- 
esque sins, and have everybody hear of it. 
But it’s the little, terrible, everyday things 
that count most of all. That old Seventh 
Commandment—do you think I’d care if 
you broke it a dozen times? Besides, if 
you had any sense and tact’’—sob, sob 
“T should never know.” 

*‘Lorna, Lorna, you must not say such 
terrible things. You don’t know what 
you are talking about.”’ 

“Don’t interrupt me. We shall never 
have this conversation again, you and I. 
I shall never have the chance again of 
telling you what is in my heart. People 
grow so that they can’t talk about the 
things that matter. So I tell you clearly 
now. Marriages are wrecked by little 
disgustingnesses, little everyday mean- 
nesses that break the heart, not the big, 
spectacular sins that shake the founda- 
tions of society, the sins so few of us are 
brave enough to commit.” 

““My darling, you talk so wildly.” 

Mrs. Slattery could bear no more of it. 
There are things no third party should 
ever overhear. She turned on the phono- 
graph. ‘‘And now I must get them along 
to May’s this evening,”’ she mused, ‘‘and 
she can think they came up on the after- 
noon train. And she never need know, 
poor May.” 

She packed them both into her car at 
six. May would not be back from the 
Club to see it. 

She would just return at dinner time and 
find them there, a surprise visit, with their 
bit of glad news to prove her right once 
more. 


IRESENTLY Bobbie came. Then she 

had to turn the phonograph on again. 
She sat down beside it, darning Kathleen’s 
white silk stockings and thinking her own 
thoughts. 

And later Bobbie came out, looking, as 
the saying is, a new man, and kissed her 
impulsively, and said, ‘“‘That’s all right.” 

Behind him came Kathleen, with all of 
her red gold curls very unbrushed, and 
she said, ‘‘ But, mother darling, what shall 
we do about the general?”’ 

She replied bravely, “‘Leave the general 
to me.” 

“And what will you do, darling?”’ 

“Sure, I’ll go back to Ireland and get a 
little cottage ready for my grandchildren. 
There now, mavournin, don’t you cry.” 


It was the following evening. Mayn 
was rent with the wildest rumors from te; 
time onward, but the general had heard 
none of them. He was sitting alone in | 
club, staring at a cocktail as if he was try 
ing to mesmerize it, and waiting for Kaih- 
leen; and Kathleen, as on the previc 
evening, did not come. But tonight her 
mother came instead, a queer, untidy 
figure of a woman. The general thougitt 
it a pity she did not either put her mind 
more to her face, or else leave it alone «n- 
tirely. 

‘‘Nothing wrong, I hope?”’ he said, as 
he arose and got her a chair. 

“It’s bad news I’m come to tell you, 
general, and that’s the truth. For Kath- 
leen has eloped this afternoon with Bobbie 
Daniels, and they were married this after- 
noon by special license in Mandalay. It’s 
sorry I am to have to tell you like this, but 
since it has to be told, the sooner it’s cut 
the better for both of us.”’ 


HE general sat very still. For a long 
time he said nothing. Then he drank 
his cocktail. “‘When, did you say?” 

“This afternoon.” 

After another pause he said, “‘Of course 
I am much too old for her.”’ 

Mrs. Slattery said simply, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“She left no word for me?”’ 

“Only that I was to tell you she was 
sorry, and to explain. It’s been my doing 
from beginning to end. She’s a good child, 
and wanted to please her mother, and I’m 
as scheming, plotting an old harriden as 
ever trod God’s earth, may the Lord for- 
give me. It was a fine match, and a 
grand thing to be marrying a fine rich man 
like yourself. Never go out of your way 
to be pitying motherless girls, general. 
Sure, there are times when I’m not sure 
we oughtn’t to be after envying them. 
That’s how it was. You can understand.” 

‘**T can understand.” 

““There was she, eating her heart out, 
and the boy going all to pieces. And I 
saw, of a sudden, how it was; so just let 
them go. And in your heart I’m thinking 
you’re far from blaming me.”’ 

“IT am far from blaming you,”’ said the 
general. “‘Have a cocktail.’”’ He ordered 
one for her. Then took out his pocket- 
book. ‘‘ You must give me her address,” 
he said, and smiled at Mrs. Slattery across 
the table a whimsical smile, ‘‘because I 
should like to send her a wedding present.” 

Mrs. Marchmont came in and joined 
them, making further intimacies impos- 
sible. Presently the general went away. 

*‘And is this astounding news I hear 
about Kathleen and Bobbie the truth, 
Alice?” 

May Marchmont was loud in her lam- 
entations. A little group gathered round 
Mrs. Slattery, all condoling with her. 


“FTO GO off and spoil everything; and 

just as I thought the general was 
really taking quite an interest in her. I’ve 
warned you all along, Alice, what it would 
be. You’ve let her have her own way fir 
too much. You’ve treated her as if she 
was grown up, ever since she was four- 
teen. My poor Alice.” 

She took Mrs. Slattery by the arm. 

“You must come back with me. I can ‘i 
allow you to go back alone to that bung 
low. I’ve Alec and Lorna with me; bi! 
we can squeeze you in somehow. The\ 
arrived last night—a surprise visit. Ar. 
Lorna has something to tell you.” 

Mrs. Slattery adjusted her lamentab 
hat and followed Mrs. Marchmont to tl 
car. She would have liked another wor! 
with the general, but she never got th: 
chance. The next morning he was gone 
recalled, they said, to India. 

Folk who knew him well say he returne:! 
rather quieter than he had been. But h 
played as good a game of polo as ever, an 
could tell an excellent story, if you gi 
him in the right mood. On New Year 
night he called for a toast in the mess, ‘ 
toast to be drunk standing, and it was: 

“An Irish Rose.” 

They humored him, because he was 
popular man. But no one ever kne' 
what it was all about. 
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AIL away into October dawns in 
the car that matches October’s 
spirit.‘ Eager, alert, alive, your Reo 


Flying Cloud will match your mood, 


whether it be horizon-chasing down 
far-flung highways, or lazy loitering 
through golden lanes. 


At the game you will be proud of her 


the Zip 
with a Zest that’s All Her Own_ 


of October 


unescapable beauty; on the road you 
can twist swiftly through traffic’s tan- 
gles, because of her easy handling, 
speed and sure braking. 


Try one out today. Learn the zest of 
sailing in. a pleasure car, a pleasure to 
look at, to ride in, to drive, to own— 
the Reo Flying Cloud. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
MEAICAWN CAA 
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LONG 
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SPORT COUPE 
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Bian mee ute 7 
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‘ lready dreaming 
of the years you cannot share 


t—{ OW much you do for her day 
k § in and day out—planning and 
working for the years when she must 
face the world for herself. Years of 
which she, too, already dreams. 

Not perhaps until she has children of her own, 
will she realize fully just what her mother’s care 
has meant. Care not only in the big things, but 
even more in that endless round of little things 
which count for so much. 

It is one of these small points—one of these 
little things which mothers can do, which has 
recently become the center of interest in a nation- 
wide school movement. Everywhere authorities 
are pointing out the importance of the school day 
breakfast. They have found that children’s grades 
in Class and their entire health are vitally influ- 
enced by the kind of a breakfast they eat. 

As a result of a two years study by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association and 
the National Education Association, the whole 





She does not know how much she needs 
your care tn Lattle things lzke this 


subject of children’s diet in the morning is receiv- 
ing widespread attention. This slogan is now 
displayed on the walls of over 50,000 schools: 


“*Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’ 


Tests in many cities, such as Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Chicago, have shown con- 
clusively that children study better and are more 
alert when their mothers give them a cooked cereal 
in the morning. Only a hot cereal can furnish the 
boundless energy which school work demands. 

You already know well that one cereal which 
authorities have for years recommended for grow- 
ing children—Cream of Wheat. You probably 


know why it is recognized as ideal: 

First, it brings a remarkable store of 
mental and physical energy—just the 
food elements needed most by little 
minds and bodies. 

Second, Cream of Wheat is so easy to digest be- 
cause of its simple granular form and its freedom 
from all the harsh, indigestible parts of the wheat. 

Third, children enjoy its delicious creaminess— 
so easily varied by adding raisins, dates, or priines 
when it is cooked. 

It is so simple to safeguard your children in chis 
little ching—to make sure that they have the est 
possible chance in school. Begin now! Tomo: ow 
morning stare them off ready for a good d.y’s 
work. Give them a hot bowl of good old Cram 
of Wheat. Your grocer has it. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, M an. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Comp. ‘y, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Joh: on 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. € 1. 
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To Mothers 


To arouse your child's interest in eating a hot cereal breakfast, 
send for attractive colored poster to hang in her room. There is 
a four week record form on it, which the child keeps herself, 
from day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Poster and gold stars 
sent free with authoritative booklet, ‘‘The Important Business of 
Feeding Children,’ and sample box of Cream of Wheat. Mail 
coupon to Dept. B-17, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















This boy is the star runner on 
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To Teachers 


To co-operate with your school health program we have had pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher a plan to interest children in 
eating a proper breakfast. It has been successfully used in over 
50,000 schools to teach the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups 
of different ages. And, just as important, it enlists the co-oper- 
ation of mothers. The entire plan will be sent free to teachers or 
any school official. Mail coupon to Dept. B-17, Cream of Wheat 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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This litle girl has learned tw 
well because she eats the right ! 
Every school morning she eats 


cereal breakfast — Cream of W 
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Biography of a Beauty 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dishonest to Isabel, because they assured 
her that she was doing them the greatest 
possible favor to accept it. 
fake whatever you can get,’’ advised 
her mother. “‘There’s no more wrong in 
rea!izing on your looks than there is on a 
talent for music or painting or any other 
natural gift.” 
in this Mrs. Masters was probably right, 
but the effect on an inexperienced, plastic 
mind was to warp it toward egotism and 
self-interest. Isabel saw that she could 
break an engagement with one sighing 
youth if another promised something more 
amusing; she could capriciously change 
her mind as to promises—she could in- 
dulge herself in a hundred petty ways, and 
qa smile and the most meager word of 
apology won her instant forgiveness. “Oh, 
Reggy, it can’t be half-past one!’’—this, 
with a look of kindness, was sufficient to 
make Reggy swear that it was no more 
than half-past ten, or mere sunrise itself! 
Reggy Bowes was her most persistent 
suitor, and had the most money, but he 
was only one ofmany. Jimmy Cavanaugh, 
Ormond Keene, Bert Lansing, Tom Covey, 
Ned Rice—they all camped on the Mas- 
ters front porch in sum- 
mer and in the Masters 


warning: ‘‘Don’t pick out one of the 
handsome ones—men who are too good- 
looking are usually vain and lazy. Look 
at your father if you don’t believe me.”’ 
There was one of her nuggets of wisdom. 
“Don’t let them give you much; they’ll 
expect something in return. Girls of their 
class don’t accept presents from young 
men, and if they try to give you things it 
means they don’t think you’re as good as 
they are.”” That was another. ‘Be nice 
to the mothers and fathers and sisters. 
They can do a lot to injure you if they 
don’t like you, and they can help you a lot 
if they do.”’ 


cA Good Husband—With Money 


ERENE and charming and radiantly 

lovely, Isabel took to the life luxurious 
like the proverbial duckling to the pond! 
She stepped in and out of victorias and 
broughams as gracefully as she stepped in 
and out of the buggies and runabouts at 
home, and they suited her far better. Be- 
cause she walked and held herself so well, 
because her dresses were plain but clever in 
color, she was at no disadvantage among 
the richer girls, and though 
she had no jewels, she 





parlor in winter; they filled 
Isabel’s card at every dance, 
they took her to ball games 
and races and county fairs 
and lectures and plays such 
as a small town offers in the 
way of entertainment. And 
each of them asked her to 
marry him. 

But here her mother in- 
tervened. She pointed out 
that it simply wasn’t good 
enough. What was the use 
of looking like a princess in 
a fairy tale and marrying a 
man who could give you 
nothing more than: Item, a 
small solitaire diamond; 
item, a neat seven-room frame house; 
item, one horse and runabout; item, two 
silk frocks per year; item, one maid of all 
work; item, a week at some cheap resort 
in summer and a week-end in New York in 
winter? In short, ‘‘a good home and a 
good living!’’ judged entirely by local 
standards. 








Larger Prospects 


Ql IE got some money together by super- 
‘ human effort, she made Isabel some 
new frocks and added a couple for herself, 
and the two of them appeared in the height 
of the season at Long Branch, then as fash- 
ionable as Newport. They went to a good 
iotel, one a great deal patronized by the 
cottage colony. By noon of the second day 
mothers nagged by anxious sons, and sis- 
ers and aunts prompted by eager brothers 

d nephews, were scraping acquaintance 

th the Masterses. By the second night 

ibel"had a string of beaus as long as the 

e she’d left at home, but oh, how much 

wre considerable in fortune! 

Mrs. Masters did not lose her head. 

ie made no pretense. She and her 

aughter were simple people, from a little 
wn, but she had felt that it was wrong 

r her child never to see how the greater 

rld lives and enjoys itself. Such con- 

cts are educating, broadening! This 
was the story she told the rocking-chair 
‘eet; and though her listeners knew per- 
‘ectly that Isabel was there to be married 
olf, after all, that was the custom, and 
there was no fault to be found in the girl’s 
behavior, or her mother’s. Isabel was 
well-mannered and well-chaperoned. The 
two women made no vulgar display of for- 
tune hunting. 

All the same, Mrs. Masters could have 
written a complete analysis of the means, 
lamily and prospects of every young man 
in Isabel’s string. She gave sound bits of 





didn’t need them. And be- 
cause she was so uncon- 
sciously sure of her own sur- 
passing worth, she treated 
the beaus she rapidly ac- 
quired with the same easy 
carelessness that she treated 
the boys at home. 

Two of Isabel’s admirers 
had the flair of the true col- 
lector, willing to pay any 
price for a unique objet 
dart. 

Twoofthem, Barret Pade 
and Jacob Andrus, were 
about equal in fortune, and 
not unlike in appearance 
square, inclined to weight, 
quiet, persistent. Perhaps Isabel would 
have preferred Jacob on account of his 
Knickerbocker pedigree, but Mrs. Mas- 
ters inclined to Barret Pade. ‘‘He’s not 
got so many close kinfolks, and he’s got a 
lot more push. He’ll make more money; 
Andrus will live on his income and be con- 
tented,’’ was the older woman’s terse 
summing up. She was perfectly right 
about Barret Pade. He had ambition, 
and the money-making gift. He was kind, 
decent and curiously humble in his esti- 
mate of himself. When Isabel accepted 
him there were actual tears of gratitude in 
his eyes. 

All this had taken a month, and as soon 
as Isabel was wearing Barret Pade’s ring, 
the Masterses went home. About time! 

If Barret Pade had had the least mis- 
giving that his wife might be somewhat 
strange to her new mode of living, if any 
of his acquaintances had expected to smile 
at the gaucherie of a girl from the country 
transplanted suddenly among Metropoli- 
tan sophistics, he and they had exerted 
themselves needlessly. Isabel absorbed 
it, incorporated it in herself without effort. 
She might well have been a transmigrated 
spirit, won back to its first estate. 

The marriage was in the early nineteen 
hundreds, time of big sleeves and the first 
automobiles, when broiled lobster and 
champagne were the correct after-theater 
supper, and ladies’ hats still rode high and 
insecure in spite of long, stabbing pins. 
The wedding trip included London and 
Paris; and from Paris Isabel brought back 
a maid, one Nelie Bordet, who had learned 
the art of caring for beauty and had 
learned it well. 

Under Nelie’s ministrations Isabel be- 
came more lustrous, more exquisite. Mrs. 
Masters came now and then to visit her 
daughter and son-in-law—she was not so 
hard and close as she used to be, for Barret 
Pade slipped her an occasional generous 
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A New Pie | 





HAT a thrill of expectancy 

all round the table as your 
knife cuts down, down into this 
deep, juicy pie! 

Then a joyous chorus of “Ahs!” 
Each bite is so tantalizingly good, 
with that real old-time plantation 
flavor you always get in Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. 

And you can really feel virtuous 
when you eat it—this old-time mo- 
lasses is so good for you! For Brer 
Rabbit retains all the iron and lime 
of the sugar cane—two food tonics 
we all need. 

That’s why Brer Rabbit Molasses 
is such a happy way to satisfy your 
child’s natural craving for sweets. 
He adores its luscious, sugar cane 
flavor, and you can give him all he 
wants. 

The free Brer Rabbit recipe book, 
offered below, is full of new, quick 
recipes for delicious desserts, goodies, 
breads, muffins and wonderful old 
Southern dishes. Send for your copy 
before you forget. 





Cranberry Molasses Pie—A marvel- 
ous combination of flavors!—Cook 
over a slow fire for ten minutes | quart 
whole, ripe cranberries, 1 cup brown 
sugar, 1 cup white sugar, and 1 cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses. Line a deep 
pie dish with pie crust. Fill with the 
cranberry mixture. Cover with strips 
of crust, criss-cross. Bake in a slow 
oven until cranberries are thoroughly 
cooked (45 minutes to one hour). This 
makes a luscious pie—sweet and juicy. 





Ginger Nuts: One of the many de- 
lightful recipes in the free cook book 
offered below. These spicy little balls, 
rolled in glistening sugar and delicately 
browned, are a delicious nibble with 
tea or coffee, ginger ale or fruit juices. 
With cream cheese, they make a whole- 
some supper dessert. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 


TWO GRADES: Gold Label —highest quality light 
—_ molasses for table and fancy cookery. Green Label 
—darker and stronger flavored. 


Mail this coupon today! 














On, 


Many new recipes —de- 


licious and wholesome in Name 
this latest Brer Rabbit ae 
booklet! Mail the coupon : 
today for this free booklet. City 





#/ Penick & Forp, Dept. L1 
New Orleans, La. 

Please send me the free book of new and easy-to- 
make recipes for using Brer Rabbit Molasses. 
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CELLAR AIR 
is had for food 


HE AIR in most cellars is literally 

alive with germs. You have often 
seen a beam of sunlight filter through the 
cellar window. How dust-laden it shows. 
Myriads of bright particles floatand dance 
in it—particles of sand, soot, ashes, lint, 
sweepings, scale,and waste. Manyof them 
are harmless, but some are harmful, even 
deadly. Germs of all kinds are attached. 
THEY SETTLE ON EXPOSED FOOD. 


You can imagine what happens 
You see how important it is to keep your 
food tightly protected. How undesirable 
to store food even for a few hours down 
cellar, in a window-box or inan entry way. 
As a good housewife you keep your food 
clean, away from all visible dirt. Why not 
from the invisible, contaminating germs 
in the air—IN A TIGHTLY 
CLOSED, WELL ICED REFRIG- 
ERATOR? 


All good clubs and hotels 
hoa age the year 
‘round; so do all first-class 
homes. It has become neces- 
sary to good living. And 
the cost is minor in cold 
weather—a mere fraction 
of what it is during the 
heat of summer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 








MAIL THIS 


Name. 








National Association of Ice Industries, 163, W.Washington Street, Chicago 
Please send free, your booklet, "Why We Refrigerate Foods” 


Ice is really almost as important in fall 
and winter as it is in the heat of summer. 
It keeps your food compartment steadily 
at 50° F., or lower, regardless of outside 
variations in temperature, and that keeps 
your milk pure, your butter sweet, your 
meats fresh, and your vegetables crisp. 


A common error 


Many women try to protect food in fall 
and winter by keeping it in a refrigerator 
with little or no ice in it. That is harmful. 
The food may be protected against dust- 
laden air, but not against odor and spoil- 
age. The air in an uniced refrigerator is 
not cold enough ALL THE TIME; and even 
if it were, it does not circulate, and cir- 
culation of cold air is what refrigerates 
and purifies food. It takes away odor, and 
prevents mold. It’s the 
melting ice which causes 
circulation. 


A copy of Dr. M. E. Pen- 
nington’s booklet, ‘Why 
We Refrigerate Foods,’’ 
will be sent to you free, on 
request. This book tells the 
housewife, in a readable 
way, not only what to do 
about the care of food in 
her home, but also the sci- 
entific reasons. 
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| check. She was contented: She had done 
| a good piece of work, all round. 

Barret Pade was contented too. He was 
making more and more and more money. 
Isabel was easy to live with, and there was 
the satisfaction of being the husband of 
“the beautiful Mrs. Pade’’ and watching 
people crane and crowd after her. He had 
her portrait done by the most expensive 
artist he could hear about, but declared it 
didn’t half express her. She was sensational 
in tableaux and at costume parties—only 
at private houses or for smart charities, 
of course. She could have had endless 
love affairs, for all sorts of men were 
always making fools of themselves over 
her, but she avoided them with a cool 
dignity which was really preoccupation. 
She rejected every sharp emotion as a 
dimming agent of that bright radiance 
she so cherished. She was too concerned 
with the keeping, the care of her beauty, 
to know if anyone suffered by it. But 
Barret was satisfied that she was as solicit- 
ous of his name as he was himself. 

Another satisfaction was his children. 
In due course there were three—Barret 
Junior, then Elizabeth, then Anne. Isabel 
had approached motherhood doubtfully; 
she didn’t want to be fat or misshaped, to 
have ugly shadows under her eyes and 
hideous sick spells. She feared for her 
hair, for her teeth, for her figure. But 
after the first baby she was reassured. 
She’d been lovelier than ever all the time, 
she’d had not a bit of nausea—and after- 
ward she was superb. Her flesh was firmer, 
more gloriously tinted. And Barret gave 
her a diamond necklace she’d been covet- 
ing, in the delight of having a son and heir. 

Later came the two girls, Elizabeth and 
Ann. 

It didn’t bother Barret Pade that his 
children looked like him and not like their 
mother. Barret Junior had a little of 
Isabel, a certain regularity of feature; 
but the little girls were papa all over 
thickset, square, mousy hair, no com- 
plexion to brag about. To Isabel their 
plainness was unconsciously a happiness. 
They enhanced her, they set her off, just 
as Barret did; they made her more unique, 
more precious. And they adored her! 
They adored her as only plain children 
can adore a beautiful mother. 


«Mother Outshines Daughters 


HEN Toler Masters obligingly gave 

up his worthless existence in a fit of 
delirium tremens Mrs. Masters came to 
live with the Pades. She took over the 
duties of the housekeeper, major-domo 
and steward, with power to hire and fire 
and run things generally. It was the oc- 
cupation her vigorous managing mind 
revelled in. She caught the larger ways of 
living instinctively, as though she’d been 
used to handling forty servants all her life. 
Isabel was free now for hér baths, her 
massage, her exercise, her timed rests, the 
treatments for her hair and hands and feet 
and elbows, all the delicate hidden para- 
phernalia and pageantry that go to the 
service of beauty. 

The whole tempo of the age had changed; 
it was quicker, livelier, in broken irregular 
rhythm, jazz patterns. Everyone was 
dancing, especially the middle-aged. Isa- 
bel danced, too, and if Barret wouldn’t or 
couldn’t go, Barret Junior went with his 
mother. He was at the University now, 
and when Isabel came to see him his 
chums thought she was his sister and 
crowded after her, made love to her, 
fought to entertain her. They didn’t 
bother about Anne and Elizabeth on the 
occasions when they accompanied Isabel — 
the two young things had to sit in a corner 
and watch their mother being féted. 

A legend of unquenchable charm, of 
changeless youth was growing up about 
Isabel. When she went to the opera all 
glasses were turned toward her; when she 
appeared at the theater, the horse show, 
any public place, people stared and whis- 
pered admiration and amazement. In the 
shops, on the Avenue, heads turned with 
the effect of automatons as she passed. 
Since that first portrait there had been 





dozens, in every medium, and unknown 
artists clamored to her to sit for them, 
sure of excellent publicity if she con- 
sented. Her newest photograph was al 
ways in the Sunday gravure sections :n 
the society weeklies. 

Anne and Elizabeth made their res; 
tive debuts, but their mother absorived 
the attention they should have had. Tijis 
the two girls endured meekly; they had 
been satellites for so long they could 1ot 
imagine having orbits of their own. It 
was too bad that Anne should have hid 
weak eyes, necessitating a pince-nez, and 
that Elizabeth’s teeth, even with the cure 
of the best dental surgeons, should be dis- 
figuring. And the likeness to Barret p«r- 
sisted. Beside the graceful, slight Isabel 
their square-set strength was suggestive 
of the Percheron. It was their capable, 
clear-sighted Grandmother Masters who 
solved their problem. ‘‘They must go in 
for intelligence and good works,”’ she said. 
“They’ve got their father’s brains along 
with his looks.” 


“She Never Lived at All” 


HE two girls saw sense in this—it all 

ended in Anne marrying a minister, and 
Elizabeth a professor of psychology, both 
young men of small means but with good 
blood and the germ of ability. Barret 
settled fortunes on them; he was rather 
pleased with his sons-in-law—they prom- 
ised intellectual distinction as another 
family adjunct. 

Barret Junior was slower to marry. 
“Mother’s got me spoiled for any other 
woman,’ he was accustomed to say. ‘She 
makes them all look like green gooseber- 
ries.”” He repeated this in the hearing of 
Elizabeth’s professor husband, and was 
privately warned by that learned worthy 
that such a statement was considered, 
Freudishly, in very bad taste. So Barret 
didn’t say it again; still, he was in no haste 
to pick out a wife. 

Isabel at forty-five was startlingly like 
Isabel at nineteen. She had no lines at 
the corners of her eyes, there was no break 
under her chin, no thickness of her dia- 
phragm, no brittle ridges in her finger 
nails, no gray in her hair. The greatest 
change was that she seemed not so awake 
and alive, absent to the world about her, 
and its people. Indeed, it had all dimmed 
for her, except her beauty. With that she 
was endlessly concerned—it was her sole 
interest, and she must give it more and 
more of her time. Now, Barret was gray 
where he wasn’t bald; he had two rolls of 
fat at the back of his neck and his stomach 
was indisputably there. He breathed with 
a puff and a wheeze, his face was crossed 
and crisscrossed with puckery pencilings, 
and his hand was not steady. He had 
stopped his very moderate drinking and 
smoked only one cigar a day. He fancied 
himself with one foot in the grave, and he 
made a cast-iron will whereby his huge pos- 
sessions were distributed with even ju: 
tice—but the lion’s share to Isabel. He 
felt sure she would outlast him by man\ 
years, and he only hoped some Smart Alec! 
fortune hunter wouldn’t persuade her int) 
a disastrous second marriage. He kne 
there’d be a swarm after her. 

But it was Isabel who died, suddenl 
dramatically, with the flu. Isabel wen 
out of life as a shadow slips over the sun 
There was an array of specialists, thre: 
day and three night nurses, every possib! 
accessory to ease, to heal, to cure. But | 
was all to no use. 

Barret Pade was broken, smashed. “‘Th 
best wife—the rarest, loveliest soul—s 
good—so kind—so true—so noble.” Hi: 
read into her acquiescences and accept 
ances every great trait, every proud vir- 
tue. His children echoed him, the girl: 
perhaps with a little less conviction than 
Junior. Their dear, beautiful mother— 
“so wonderful—so gentle—so sweet.’ 
They wept together, united in grief. 

But Mrs. Masters, the battered, keer 
old veteran, looked at Isabel in her coffin 
and spoke her truest epitaph: ‘Poo 
child,”’ she said. ‘‘She never lived at all. 
She was only something to look at.” 
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}efore Your Eyes 
Jegin to Droop 
our Face is lired 


Weary and tired —your hat feels so 
tight—you push it back where you 
would never wear it! All day at the 
office — thinking, talking, working, 
concentrating—that puts lines in 
your brow, about your mouth—that 
leaves you jaded and weary at night 


that is the cause of facial fatigue. 
for 
Taciq| | 
acial fatigue 


try this cleansing treatment 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pEe CORDET 
Beauty Specialist 


\ ' J ORK or play—shopping or an afternoon of bridge 


—laughing and living . . . they all use up one’s 
vivacity and freshness. They are the direct cause of weari- 
ness and facial fatigue, and in the long run the cause of 
Wrinkles. 

If the moment you feel weariness creeping into your 
face, if each time you are tired, you give yourself a cleans- 
ing, soothing, limbering Night Cream Massage, all traces 
of facial fatigue are smoothed away. No fagged lines are 
Heft to deepen into wrinkles. 

Pompeitn Night Cream has a dual purpose. It is at 


once cleansing and nourishing. Because it is a slightly heavy 
cream it nceds to be worked into the pores. Because it is 
a nouri ¢ cream it needs to be left on the face... a 
half hour, an hour, all night if you can. 

With mpeian Night Cream, all the while your tired 
and stifled skin is being cleaned, your taut muscles are 








A Vs The forehead... [=> )~A_ The eyes... Weari- 
Those perpen- ound th 
| & perper = ness around the 
YA S ee Uf =\ eyes can soon 
; A | /\dzontal lines in 7\ ~ make little lines 


your forehead to mar their 


» teworked away by massaging beauty. Banish weariness by 
be Pompeian Night Cream gently massaging’ Pompeian 
: with swift up-and-down Night Cream around and 
strokes, and with slow, out- around the eye socket—by 


p Ward, gently pulling strokes. gently stroking over the lids. 
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being limbered. The cream is so cool and soft that your 
hands stroke on and on—your spirits begin to rise. 

Now your skin feels clean and gloriously youthful. It 
glows where before it looked lifeless—it is refreshed where 
before it was drawn— it is smooth, and soft and fresh again. 


If you have never used Pompeian Night Cream—if you 
have never known the pleasant, rejuvenating relief from 
facial weariness, from facial fatigue, that comes with its use 
—send in the coupon and get a free sample tube to try. 


om pel ane N Q ht (Crea mM for - facial fatique 


The nose and mouth ~~» The chin and neck 


( 
) ed ..» Take the lines Y ... Beginning 
} \ at the corners of 4p IN under the chin, 
your mouth and bi XN stroke upward 


nose away with and outward — 
slow outward strokes that be- this lifts the sagging muscles 


gin at your nose and mouth of the chin. To keep the 
and curve far out to the ears. neck column smooth and un- 
Laughing lines never made wrinkled, stroke gently and 
any mouth more attractive. firmly downward and around. 
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For a Powder Base 
DAY CREAM 


Pompeian Day Cream prepares your skin for 
a busy day. It is light and disappears instantly 
—yet it gives a smooth, cool, delicate finish. 
A little cream spread on your face the first 
thing in the morning makes powder dust on 
evenly and stay on. Then through the day 
you are relieved from embarrassing face shine 
—from the annoyance of frequent powdering. 


Pompeian Day Cream is slightly astringent, 
and has an enlivening effect on the skin. 


Generous free samples will be sent you of both Pompeian Night and 
Day Creams—if you will clip and send in the coupon below . 


Sa ESE SS ae 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 600J, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kindly send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream 
for Facial Fatigue, and Pompeian Day Cream for a powder base. 


Name 





Address 





City State. 
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_ fo learn 3 things! 


| our opinion will be valu- 
a 


able to us and may prove 
profitable to you. Just tell us 
three things about 3-MINuTE 


October, In 
3 





Oat FLtaxes—the only oat 
flakes that is Fireless Cooked 
—at the mill— for 12 hours. 





Your answer may prove 


It Costs Nothing to Enter 


Sit down now and write the best an- 
swers you can to these three simple 
questions about the only oat flakes that 
cooks thoroughly on your stove in ex- 


actly 3 minutes. 


1 Fireless Cooked—At The 
@ Mill—For 12 Hours 


Why, in your opinion, has no other miller of quick- 
cooking oats ever been able to successfully imitate 
the delicious nut-like flavor and unusual quality 
produced in the genuine 3-Mrnute Oat FLakes 
by our new and exclusive process— which includes 
fireless cooking-—at the mill—for 12 hours? 


2 New Nut-like Flavor 

@ Found in No Other Oats 
What, if any, new and distinctive features have 
you discovered in cooking and eating the genuine 
Fiaxkes_ that 
fully described in our advertising or on the 


3-Minute Oat 
package, and is our trade- 
mark sufficiently striking 
and distinctive to avoid sub- 
stitution ? 


Dowomen want 
*premiums or 
our highest quality? 


In your opinion, do women 
want premiums or coupons 
with each package of oat 
flakes they buy—or do they 
want us to do our utmost to 
prepare oat flakes with the 
new nut-like flavor, quick 
digestibility and superlative 
quality produced only in the 
genuine 3-MinutTe Oat 
Fiaxes by fireless cooking 
—at the mill—for 12 hours? 
This New Process Im- 
parts a Deliciously Dif- 
ferent Flavor to Oats 
Selected plump white 
oats—still in their hulls 
—are placed in huge 





trade - 


have not 





the 


most helpful of all! 


cookers, where they cook in their own 
moisture and aroma for 12 hours. This 
brings out to the fullest extent all the 
deliciousness of the grain—and imparts 
a new, nut-like flavor to the genuine 


3-MinuteE Oat FLAKES. 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 
25% more than the ordinary method of 
preparing quick-cooking or rolled oats, 
but justifies itself by the extremely high 
quality attained in the genuine 3-Miv- 
UTE Oat FLAkgzs. 


Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 3 Minutes 


Our new and exclusive process of fireless 


been 


1,255 


Cash Prizes % 


Piet Weise. ... 22:6 csas 2 $1,000.00 
Second Prize........... 500.00 
(6 0 250.00 
Fourth Prize............ 150.00 
Fifth Prize ............ 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of ......... 25.00 
One Hundred Prizes of. . 5.00 
One Hundred Prizes of. . 2.50 
One Thousand Prizes of 1.00 


Winners will be announced in February 
issues of national magazines. In the event 
of a tie for any prize, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize 
offered. 

Prizes will be awarded by the following 
judges: Hon. E. T. Meredith, formerly U. S. 
Sec’y of Agriculture, Des Moines, lowa; 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Harry M. Gage, 
Pres. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Rules of Contest 

1. This contest is open to anyone except 
employees of the Three Minute Cereals 
Company. 

2. Any entrant can submit any number of 
answers. 

3. Answers must not exceed 200 words in 
length. Answers may be written on one 
or both sides of a single sheet standard- 
size paper — 8 12 x 11 inches. 


4. No inquiries will be acknowledged, as this 


advertisement explains all conditions of 
contest. 


5. Entries close at midnight, Nov. 30, 1927. 





ny Package bearing this 


44 genuine 


My Name 
My Address 





Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 





My Grocer’s Address....... 


cooking at the mill for 12 hours dextrin- 
izes or breaks down the starch cells—and, 
as a result, the thorough cooking of the 
genuine 3-Mrnute Oat FLAkgs is com- 
pleted on your stove in exactly 3 min- 
utes. It is this processing that makes the 


genuine 3-MINUTE 
Oar Frakes different 
and distinctive in flavor 
—the only oat flakes 
that cooks thoroughly 
in exactly 3 minutes. 


A Sample Package 
to Try 

In order that you may inti- 
mately acquaint yourself 
with the vast difference be- 
tween the genuine 3-MinuTE 
Oat Frakes and ordinary 
quick-cooking oats, we will 
gladly send you a sample 
package to try in your own 
home. Merely tear out and 
send us the coupon with 3¢ 
to cover mailing charges and 
we will forward your sample 
package and our interesting 
booklet immediately. 


Turee Minute CerearsCo. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Turee Minute Cereats Company, 712 16th St., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed find 3c for postage. 
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©lare Ambler 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“The monocled Saracens,” Orbison ex- 
plained, with a gesture toward the two 
Bastoni, who were descending from the 
upper terrace. “At sight of her they be- 
came instantly a trifle more wolfishly 
glittering. They are coming down upon 
her—but I must say she doesn’t seem 
averse.” 

Miss Ambler, in fact, appeared to be 
delighted. Turning from the sea, she 
waved her hand toward the 
two young men, smiled with 
eager cordiality and 
called to them some 
welcoming words in 
Italian. 

That was as far as 
she got in their own 
tongue, however; for 
she fell back upon 
French as they came 
nearer her, and in that 
and some fragments of 
English the greeting 
was completed. Each 
of the brothers for- 
mally kissed the backof 
her extended hand; 
then the little group 
turned to the rail- 
ing, and the girl be- 
gan to chatter in 
phrases from the 
three languages just 
employed, though 
the sound, and not 
the meaning of what 
she said, was all that 
came to the trio 
looking on. 

“Shouldn’t you offer a maiden from 
your own shores a rescue, Eugene?” the 
Englishman inquired. ‘‘That’s too nice a 
little girl to be playing Red Riding Hood 
so gayly.” 


“CHE won’t be eaten,” his friend re- 

joined. ‘‘She’s twenty-one, and as for 
my offering a rescue, American girls don’t 
encourage rescues on the part of middle- 
aged strangers—though I’m not wholly a 
stranger, it’s true. Her mother brought 
letters to me and they’ve been to dine 
with me once or twice since they came to 
Raona three weeks ago. Mrs. Ambler is a 
widow; the daughter yonder is her only 
child, and both of them are seeing this 
part of Europe for the first time with an 
eager inexperience I should call quite 
perfect.” 

“That may be,’”’ Orbison said. “But 
surely even the most inexperienced mother 
would make some excuse to call her 
daughter away from two such young men 
as those.” 

““No; she wouldn’t,” the American re- 
turned. ‘‘Mrs. Ambler would never call 
her daughter away.” 

““You don’t mean the mother might en- 
courage your Saracen friends?” 

“No; but she wouldn’t be at all alarmed 
about them and probably thinks them de- 
lightfully foreign. Besides, she’s an Amer- 
ican mother and far too well trained ever 
to call her daughter away.” 

“T dare say,’ Orbison murmured dis- 
contentedly. “But after all, a girl of 
twenty-one is still something of a child, 
and if she has a mother trained not to 
interfere—well, I hope your patriotic con- 
fidence that an American girl is equal to 
anything may be warranted, Eugene.” 


E PAUSED, listening to the cheerful 

sound of Miss Ambler’s chatter. She 
was eagerly hurrying forth upon the air 
an overcrowding multitude of words, em- 
phasizing most of them, yet breaking them 
continually with interjected syllables of 
laughter, and accompanying them with an 
almost uninterrupted pantomime of ges- 
tures. And this voluble pantomime of 
hers, as the invalid noted, was not de- 
scriptive; her gestures pictured nothing 









but were merely motions expressing livel. 
ness, good will and the desire to be ente,. 
taining. ‘Great heaven!” he said With 
sudden vehemence. “ Wouldn’t you gives 
great deal to know just what’s inside that 
pretty little head of hers? That child’s a 
animated for those two sleeked wolves a 
if they were young Bayard and yo 
Galahad. Why does she make sucha to-do 
over them? Is it because Americans 
foreign shores are helplessly unable 
to distrust even sinister-appearing 
strangers? Or is it ——” 

But here he jp. 
terrupted himse}j 
with an exclam. 
tion. ‘‘Hello! | 
think she is to be 
rescued; but surely 
the rescuer isn’t her 
mother. An Italian, 
isn’t she?”’ 


HE lady of 

whom he spoke 
had just come into 
the garden from the 
hotel, and was de. 
scending the steps 
to the lower terrace, 
evidently with the 
purpose of joining 
Miss Ambler, upon 
whom the gaze of 
her dark eyes was 
fixed. She wasa 
pale woman, not 
young; and though 
she was dressed all 
in black, the effect 
she produced was more graceful and 
friendly than somber. Her gaze was seri- 
ous, but smilingly so; and there was even 
vivacity in the gesture with which she 
caught both of Miss Ambler’s hands in her 
own when she reached her. 

The Bastoni brothers seemed to become 
graver and more glistening; but the pale 
lady apparently had no_ consciousness 
whatever of their presence, and, retaining 
one of Miss Ambler’s hands, she at once 
moved away with her to another part of 
the garden, engaging her in a busy con- 
versation seemingly of cheerful import. 
The two Bastoni, thoroughly chilled, 
stood motionless, gazing after them; and 
then, with monocles gleaming icily, they 


turned and walked solemnly back into the | 
Rennie chuckled. ‘“‘They’ve had FF ° 
to give up the hope of eating Red Riding | 


hotel. 


Hood for this morning, at least.”’ 


“Who was that very charming lady, — 


Eugene?” Orbison asked. 


“CHE’S called the Princess Liana—a 
widow. 
immediately, Charles.” 


But the invalid, who had leaned for- 


ward in his long chair, sank back smiling, 
and with a gesture of his thin hand, waved 
away his friend’s badinage. ‘Too late,” 
he said. “As bad a back as mine exempts 
one from all but the impersonal /ascina- 
tions. Why did she rush in where a ‘rained 
American mother wouldn’t, Eugene? Has 
she an eligible son?” ; 
At that, in appreciation of his ‘riend’s 
perspicacity, Rennie laughed ovtright. 
“She has a son, yes—a splendid on.. You 
guessed it like a shot.”’ ‘ 
“Of course!’”’ Orbison said, and )eering 
through the shrubberies, he could -ce the 


I'll see that you meet her f 





tober, 19 27 





Princess Liana and the girl seated upon an FF 


iron bench at the other end of the £ arden. | 
“TI believe that pretty little American , 


head is just about the most piquant one | 
ever saw,” he said. “It’s not beautiful, 
perhaps; but it’s as flashingly pretty 4 
thing as the world can show. And whats 
inside it? You needn’t laugh at me, you 
two! What’s left for me except to specu 
late upon such matters? An invalid’s 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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WHY HEINZ BEANS ARE OVEN-BAKED 


fp 
. Out — the ovens—crisp, mealy, golden brown—flooding the but those ways are not Heinz ways. Heinz Beans are baked for 


7 Heir: 


| 
] 


d 


ba flay 


xitchens with their home-baked fragrance. the same reason that Heinz Cream Soup is made with real cream, 
‘d when you serve them, that same irresistible aroma and Heinz Vinegars aged in wood, and Heinz Ketchup made fresh 


¢ that only oven-baking can impart to beans. from Heinz grown tomatoes—all to the end that every Heinz 


| \ere are quicker ways and cheaper ways of preparing beans, product shall be as supremely good to eat as Heinz can make it. 


| AN 


2 REMEMBER—HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE -~ H. J. HEINZ CO. 
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Versailles Cabinet 
in PLATE D’OR 


8 golden dinner knives 
8 golden dinner forks 

8 golden tea spoons 

8 golden dessert spoons 
1 golden sugar shell 

1 golden butter knife 


$91.00 























AND NOW THE GOLD SERVICE OF KINGS 


For the formal dinners of America, we have 
fashioned Plate ”’Or, a magnificent service 
of 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate, jacketed 
with a super-plate of pure gold. 


In golden knives, forks and spoons, and in all 
supplemental pieces as well, is reflected the 
storied pomp, the exquisite formality that marks 


all state dinners in the capitals of Europe. 


The patterns have that simplicity which ever 
sets good taste apart. The ware, the one 


brand of silverplate worthy of so signal an 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


$2 SILVEA PLATE 


Th 
SALESROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONT, 





honor... 1847 Rocers Bros. Silvery late. 
They who would entertain royally wii! ac- 
cept Plate ?’Or for what it is—a king’: ser- 
vice indeed. But you need not pay a |.ing’s 
ransom for it. The Versailles Cabinet, with 
flatware for a service for eight (eight knives, 
eight forks, eight tea spoons and eight des- 
sert spoons), is priced at $91.00. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Other pieces correspondingly inexpensive. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 136) 


place in the world is a seat in the stalls to 
watch the play and try to comprehend the 
characters of its people. I have to confess 
there’s one character I see from time to 
time that always baffles me—it’s the 
young American girl of that kind yonder. 
To me she’s the most mysterious creature 
the universe has produced. I have a good 
enough working 
idea of Kafirs; of 
Arabs, Jews, Ben- 
galese, Afghans, 
Turkish beys and 
Argentine million- 
aires; I think I 
know pretty well 
what goes on in the mind of a communist 
girl agitator from Warsaw, or in that of a 
cabaret dancer from Budapest; but when 
I look at these slim and lively maidens of 
your tribe, Eugene, it’s as though I were 
confronting a species from another planet. 
What does she feel? What thoughts has 
she?” 

“What does anyone feel? What 
thoughts of our own do we understand?” 
Rennie suggested. ‘‘One has to go to 
Vienna to find out anything about that; 
and then what he gets, principally, is an 
old definition in new words.” 

“T don’t mean I’d be interested in a 
psychologist’s chart of her,” the English- 
man said grumblingly. “‘But I do wish I 
knew what goes on in that young head!”’ 

VI 

HIS Platonic desire of his proved to be 

not at all an invalid’s mere whim; and, 

to the pleased amusement of his sister, he 
omitted no opportunity to gratify it. In 
the afternoons, when the tea tables were 
set along the walls of the long, dark monk- 
ish corridor, Orbison would come hobbling 
forth from his cell and direct her to find 
places as near Miss Ambler’s as possible; 
he had the maitre d’hdétel change their 
table in the great refectory to one next to 
that of Miss Ambler and her mother; and 
when he was prevented from sitting near 
the Americans for after-dinner coffee, 
cordials and music in the corridor, Miss 
Orbison accused him of becoming queru- 
lous. 

“He swears,’’ she informed Mr. Eugene 
Rennie one morning in the garden, a week 
after his interruption of the reading of the 
Odyssey. ‘‘Whenever I miss a chance to 
get him near Miss Ambler he uses the most 
fearful language he knows, and he knows a 
great deal.” 

“| don’t,” Orbison protested, from his 
long chair. ‘“‘I may know it—I mean, I 
don’t use it.” 

“Dear me!’’ she cried. “I shouldn’t 
like Mr. Rennie to hear what you said to 
me last evening when you thought we 
weren't going to be near enough the 
young lady for you to listen to her chatter 
during the after-dinner music. We did 
linally get near enough, though, Mr. Ren- 
nie; and he was so absorbed in listening 
‘o her, he didn’t even apologize to me. I 
do wonder what Miss Ambler and her 
nother think of us, the way we haunt 

nem! 

“Probably they’ll expect Charles to 
ropose, in case you introduce him. I 
eally think you’d better do that, Mr. 
‘tennie; I’m sure he’s pining to meet her.”’ 


“T AM not,” Orbison said brusquely. 

“T can listen to her and puzzle about 
ier much better without the pleasure of 
‘er acquaintance. She has a pretty voice; 
ut what she says with it—good heavens!” 
_ “You don’t find it edifying?”’ his friend 
inquired, 

“My dear man! I don’t find it any- 
thing! That’s the point—I don’t find it! 
{ listened to her for an hour last evening 
and I give you my word nobody in the 
world could be astute enough to know 
what she was talking about! The great 
mystery is, what in the name of a name 
could she, herself, think she was talking 
about? It’s impossible; she couldn’t tell 
you, I swear.’’ 

“Whom was she talking to?” 








“Your two Saracen friends behind their 
monocles, her mother and a Japanese gen- 
tleman they’d picked up somewhere. Of 
course the mother didn’t listen; she em- 
broidered and appeared to be able to 
detach herself from the daughter’s chatter 
enough to give the music an absent sort of 
attention. Miss Ambler began to talk 
with the utmost vivacity before they sat 
down, and she never stopped. I could 
only conclude that 
she was carrying the 
custom of her own 
country into foreign 
parts. Am I cor- 
rect? In your great 
democracy is it re- 
garded as the duty 
of a pretty young lady to be incessantly 
voluble as the proper entertainment for 
members of the opposite sex?” 

“To a degree, I believe so,’’ Rennie 
answered gravely. “‘ You found not even 
the germ of an idea in any of her con- 
versation?”’ 


““(*%ERM?’’’ the Englishman exclaimed. 

“It was full of germs! The trouble 
seemed to be that all the ideas remained in 
a germinal state; though she had the air of 
possessing the most vigorous convictions 
upon them. She asked one of the Bastoni 
if he’d ever done any big-game hunting, 
and without waiting for his answer, said 
she had always been ‘perfectly wild to see 
a rhinoceros charge’ because they were 
such ‘thrilling’ beasts; but she wouldn’t 
care to eat one; then she asked the other 
Bastoni if he believed in vegetarianism, 
and told the Japanese gentleman she 
adored rice, and asked him if there was a 
Japanese form of Fascismo and what he 
thought of the League of Nations. She 
didn’t give him any chance to tell her; 
but said that the League could never deal 
with the Soviets and she thought perhaps 
there was something in the idea that 
religion is the opium of the people. She 
abhorred every form of ‘Victorianism’ 
she said, including Tennyson, and be- 
lieved that by the time her own children 
were grown up, ‘birth control’ would be 
‘regulated by law.’ Immediately upon 
that, she said she was reading Dante’s 
Inferno ‘in the original’; thought its 
‘medievalism’ was ‘perfectly rapturous,’ 
and declared her belief that democracy 
has proved an utter failure and is produc- 
ing ‘no art worth the name,’ though there 
probably is ‘some advance in science.’ 
And ‘modern interpretive dancing’ is an 
‘advance,’ too, she thought; but the 
world would be really ‘so much more pic- 
turesque without steam and electricity!’ 
Altogether, she made me dizzy. Theaction 
of her mind makes me think of a flea upon 
the open pages of an encyclopedia.” 


“ZOU spent the whole evening being 
dizzied by the flea, Charles?’”’ 

“No; I didn’t have the chance. Your 
friend, the Principessa Liana, came in and 
carried her away to some kind of party, as 
I gathered, at a villa.” 

“At any rate you’ve made enough 
progress toward knowing what’s in the 
‘pretty young head’ to discover that Miss 
Ambler is like a flea.”’ 

“You call it progress,” Orbison ex- 
claimed, ‘‘to be made dizzy! All I’ve dis- 
covered is that listening to an American 
girl is the last way in the world to find out 
what are her constituent parts. All I get 
by listening ——” 

But his sister interrupted, cautioning 
him to lower his voice. Two young people 
had just come down from the upper ter- 
race and were walking slowly, in a deep 
preoccupation with each other, toward 
one of the iron benches by the railing. 
They were Miss Ambler and a slender, 
tall, dark boy of a manly and serious, yet 
gentle, appearance. That is to say, in the 
eyes of the two gentlemen, his seniors, 
observing him, he seemed to be a boy; 
but he was twenty-four, and his good 
looks were of that keen outline, almost 
imperial, still seen at its finest, sometimes, 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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If only they had used SaPoin 


On HOT or rainy days many finishes 
stick like adhesive tape. The cause 
is “‘incomplete hardening” —the failure 
of certain ingredients to completely 
“stratify”. They merely “freeze” ,although 
they seem hard and dry. A hot moist day 
shows their weakness—“thaws”’ them. 
They soften like candy—and stick. 


Avoid this nuisance. Insist on Sapolin 
Brushing Lac@uer. It dries so hard it 
feels like glass—within an hour. Like 
glass, no amount of sun or dampness can 
affect Sapolin. Like glass, it cleans in 
a flash. Like glass, too, its gorgeous 
colors never fade. 


Sapolin Lacquer has one characteristic 
glass ought to have—it can expand and 
contract—and so avoids cracking. 


Sapolin Lacquer is liquid magic. A 
few light brush strokes and Sapolin 


forms (of its own accord) a smooth, 
even film. It dries before dirt can settle 
—is ready for use in an hour. The 
house is not upset. Children are not 
lectured on “wet paint”. 


Can of lacquer—FREE 


SEND ten cents to cover packing and 
mailing and we will send you free a 
quarter-pint (regular 40¢ size can) of 
Sapolin Lacquer. Choose from black, 
white, clear, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
delft blue, gray, jade green, dark green, 
oak, mandarin red, cardinal red or ma- 
hogany. We will also send booklet con- 
taining fundamental rules of color har- 
mony and color chart. Print the color 
you desire, together with your own 
name and address (and your dealer’s) on 
the white corner of this ad and mail it 
with ten cents, to-day. 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. L-6, 229 E. 42d St., NEw York, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 


VARNISHES—WAXES—POLISHES—LACQUERS o6,,,, 


Sapolin Co. Inc. 
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than 

the wonderful JABON DURO of 

the ravishing beauties of Spain — 
THIS NEW DONA CASTILE! 


The glory of Spain is her gorgeous 
women—and the glory of the Spanish 
beauty is her complexion! The most 
perfect in Europe—firm, fine, lambent 
—the envy of women and the admi- 
ration of men! 

And these seductive creatures—how 
do they keep those matchless skins in 
that awful climate? Their secret is no 
secret at all— Castile! or as they say 
‘Gabon duro!” 

The goodness of Castile is no secret 
either. Castile has always been ac- 
cepted everywhere as the one irre- 
proachable toilet soap for women. 


*Pronounced Don-ya 
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But modern women want a modern 
toiletry! So we have added modern vir- 
tues to the matchless purity of Castile 
—we have made an exquisite soap, a 
delicious beauty soap—Dofia* Castile! 
Dofia will give you a generous instant 
lather even in cold water—instant rins- 
ing too! Dojfia is “hard-milled,” so it 
will last, is moulded in a delicious shape 
for your hand. And a smart package! 


Dofia belongs with your most pre- 
cious beauty-aids! But practical also— 
Dofia is not too expensive! And you 

can buy it wherever you buy your 
toilet soap. 










DONA keeps the hands 
lovely, soft and white 


COSTLIEST OF 
ALL PURE UNSCENTED 
TOILET SOAPS 
TO MAKE 


WE COULD REPRODUCE THE 
FINEST OF IMPORTED CASTILE 
SOAP FOR CONSIDERABLY LESS 
THAN IT COSTS TO MAKE DONA 
CASTILE. TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE DONA IS THE COST- 
LIEST TO MAKE OF ALL PURE, 
UNSCENTED TOILET SOAPS 








CASTILE 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Pure Olive Oil gives Dota Castile 
its color, fragrance and delicious 
blandness for delicate skins. 


October, 1925 
/ 
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| asthe aucient heritage of a son of North- 


ern Ita 

Miss Orbison glanced at him appre- 
ciative “What a romantic-looking 
young »>rince and what pretty looks 
they're viving each other !”’ she whispered. 


“Surel: that’s the princess’ son you said 
was splendid, Mr. Rennie?”’ Then, upon 
his nodding, she turned to Orbison and 
laughed. “ You have before you the very 
answer to your puzzle, Charles. Isn’t it 
plain tat you’re looking at what would 
occupy all the space in any young girl’s 
head, «ven an American’s?”’ 

“No,” he said. ‘Only the space in her 
heart.’’ And his tone was so gloomy that 
his sister looked amazed. 

“Dearme!’’ she murmured. ‘I thought 
this was to be a purely Platonic investiga- 
tion. American girls as piquant as this 
one seemn to be high explosives, only to be 
studied by experienced experts long ac- 
customed to observing them, like Mr. 
Rennie. Or perhaps I’m mistaken, and 
Mr. Rennie is himself painfully disturbed 
by this advent of a Renaissance princeling. 
Springtime in Raona may be contagious. 
Are you as stricken as Charles is, Mr. 
Rennie?” 

She spoke in a lowered voice, almost 
whispering, for Miss Ambler and her ro- 
mantic companion were passing close by, 
just then; and Rennie did not hear the 
question. He, too, had been amazed by 
the gloom in the invalid’s voice, and sat 
gazing upon him in delighted surprise. 
The American knew that in the reluctant 
opinion of his friend’s physicians this was 
the last springtime Orbison would ever 
see; but if he could still be depressed by 
the preoccupation of a pretty girl’s heart, 
it seemed that at least he was so far con- 
tinuing to be most cheeringly alive. 

VII 

M*: CHARLES ORBISON might well 

have been asked if a gentleman 
wholly mystified by a young lady’s mind 
could be expected to understand her senti- 
mentally; his impulsive diagnosis of what 
filled the heart of Miss Claire Ambler in 
Raona was mistaken. 

As she sat with Arturo Liana upon the 
green iron bench looking out upon the 
classic sea where Greek had fought Greek, 
and Roman triremes had met Cartha- 
ginian galleys, the girl of twenty-one did 
indeed thrill with romance; but not witha 
romance particularly concerned with the 
young gentleman beside her. Neither was 
the thrill she felt caused by the tremen- 
dous history of the spot where she sat, 
though she knew that in their flesh Plato, 
the Apostle Paul, Mark Antony and 
Cicero had looked upon it; and, in ma- 
jestic levend, so had Trojan fugitives. 
Near at hand, upon her right, the groves 
of the Cyclops climbed the buttresses of 
the snow-mantled volcano that rose two 
miles into the air like a god’s prodigious 
ten! ynitched at the edge of the sea; and, 
botl: left and right, from this ledge above 


the precipice, her eye commanded vast 
sweeps of surf-edged coast, haunted in 
evi cove and ravine with antique 
tr iy. Before her, across the straits 
tl d to Scylla and Charybdis, there 
shir mered in the haze of distance, like a 
mountain landscape in a dream, the high, 
blu: cleft shores of old Calabria; and 
bel. her—far, far below the garden—the 
St vas stained to that brilliancy of 
tur uoise color Claire found unbelievable 
e vhen she looked at it. 


( \. LS RHEAD, behind the monastery and 
he town of Raona, there were other 
ln vdibilities. Against the sky rose peak 
ai) crag and pinnacle of rock, whereon, 
_).¢ the lead at the point of a pencil,’’ she 
thought, were ancient little walled towns 
anv the broken towers of stone Saracen 
and Norman castles. Necromancy must 
lave got them there, it seemed; for human 
energy, even in medieval passions of fear, 
Would have been too feeble—though, of 
aii the magic about her, what she thought 
‘ost necromantic in beauty was the Greek 


theater that crowned the skyward lift at 
the end of the long cliff of Raona. 

She had been there, the night before, in 
the moonlight with Arturo Liana; but the 
thrill of the romantic she felt then, as now, 
was not caused by Arturo, nor was it 
primarily the work of the epic beauty sur- 
rounding her. Two months earlier, in 
Rome, she had gone to the Palatine Hill 
to write a letter beginning, ‘“‘Seated upon 
a block of marble in the banquet hall of 
Cesar,’’ and necessarily the picture sug- 
gested to the mind of her correspondent 
must have had Claire in the foreground, 
with Caesar somewhat remote. Thus, as 
she beheld the august and tragic beauty 
of Raona, her foremost happy thought 
was, “Here, surrounded by marvels, 
am [!”’ 


HAT romantically thrilled her, then, 

was her own presence among the mar- 
vels; a thrill by no means unpardonable 
and not unknown to travelers older than 
Claire; nor need it be held to her dis- 
credit that at times she had the pleasantly 
tingling impression of herself that she was 
the central marvel of all. She always 
knew when people were looking at her, 
although she was pleasantly accustomed 
to their doing so. Gentlemen in the 
Louvre had turned from Velasquez por- 
traits to look at her; and here in Raona, 
when she walked abroad, she was stared 
at almost violently. When she passed by 
them, tourists temporarily forgot this 
most heroically beautiful of all earthly 
landscapes; and when she came into the 
hotel refectory for lunch or dinner she well 
knew that she was politely and covertly 
watched to her seat by every eye in the 
place. Demure, thoughtful-looking, and 
apparently unaware, she made no effort 
to restrain herself from appearing a little 
more unconsciously graceful for her ob- 
servers’ benefit. It is true that she did a 
great many things for her observers’ 
benefit. Indeed, it would not be straining 
the point to say that most of what she did 
in the way of gesture and look and talk, 
when observers were present, was for their 
benefit. In fact, she sometimes did a little 
of that for her own benefit when she was 
alone. 

But in particular she had been steadily 
aware of the observation of a gaunt and 
crippled Englishman; and he would have 
been astonished to learn that she had 
never once failed to know when he was 
looking at her or listening to her. Even 
more he would have been amazed by the 
number of things she had done and said 
because she knew she had his attention; 
and probably it would have been the 
climax of his surprise to learn that her 
recent conversation with the Bastoni and 
the Japanese gentleman was intended to 
reveal to him, in some measure, the 
variety of the treasures of her mind. 


OREOVER, as she sat upon the green 

bench by the garden railing now, with 
the romantic-looking young Italian beside 
her, she was really giving a little perform- 
ance, so to speak, for the Englishman’s 
benefit; though not by the slightest glance 
in his direction did she seem to take cogni- 
zance of him, and she knew that from where 
he sat he could not hear what she said. 
But she thought the sound of her voice 
reached him, and she was careful to keep 
it musical, just as she kept her posture 
and gestures graceful, and appeared all the 
while to be deeply absorbed in the young 
Liana. Her absorption in him had 
markedly increased when they came out 
of the hotel and into the scope of Orbison’s 
view, for Claire had long since discovered 
her absorbed look was the most becoming 
expression she knew how to wear. 

She wore it now—for its effect upon 
both gentlemen, of course, but more for its 
effect upon the one at a distance than for 
that upon the one at her side; and in this 
there was an ironical fatality that haunted 
her. She could never understand it, and 
often gasped in her hopeless puzzlement 
over it. No matter what the comparative 
merits and beauties of any two gentlemen 
might be, she was forever doomed, so it 
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Crepe Satins are Trumps 
in Bridge Frocks 


O matter how well a frock looks as a 

whole, it must be attractive above the 
table, if it’s to be a good bridge frock. So each 
one of these slim little dresses chooses the 
new diagonal line and plays it high—with 
Skinner’s Crepe Satin or Skinner’s Crepe. 


These two fabrics have the right colors, the 
right finish, the right quality, the right way of 
draping and tucking and tying in bows. Also 
the right texture to be sat on and still hang 
smoothly. 


So the frock at the left registers its diagonal with 
a pointed neck, tucks and a flare bow—in Skinner’s 
Crepe. The dress with the long overblouse, diagonal 
neckline and trim little skirt is of Skinner’s Crepe 
Satin, dull and shiny sides. The same fabric, in the 
satin side only, makes the third frock with the 
double diagonal circular rufles—a miracle of ease 
in construction, for it’s straight underneath. Num- 
ber four—for the dashing type that loves the 
modernist note—has its diagonal in two shades of 
crepe satin—Skinner’s, of course. 


Always Look for the Name in the Selvage. 
If the store hasn’t Skinner’s they can 
quickly obtain it for you. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Crepes 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE’’ 
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Tuere is the spirit of Paris salons in 
this new Orinoka sunfast drapery 
material—of modernism inspired by 
French artists. There is the something 
new American women have been seek- 
ing—the smart—the novel—the un- 
questionably beautiful! 

This new Paris-designed fabric will 
make charming draperies for your 
living-room—dining-room—or li- 
brary. Draperies that give the distinc- 
tion to your home that you have always 
desired. The fabric is luxuriously 
woven in black and gold, green and 
gold, orange and green, and other 
modern colorings. 

Perhaps you are familiar with Ori- 
noka fabrics. If so, you are well 
aware of their exquisite quality— 
their rich variety of color and design. 
The new material, Charmont, No. 
9292, is only one of the many Orinoka 
drapery fabrics that are new in weave 
and pattern, and that will suggest un- 
usual ideas for your fall decorating. 

Orinoka colors have been sun-and- 
tub tested time and again. They are 





guaranteed not to fade, for they are 
dyed by a method exclusive with Or1- 
noka. Every bolt of Orinoka color- 
fast goods carries this permanent 
guarantee— 

“These goods are guaranteed to be ab- 
solutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
with new goods or to refund the purchase 
price.”’ 

You can see Orinoka draperies at 
the better shops and department stores. 
We have an interesting booklet, ‘The 
Importance of Color in Curtains,”’ 
written by a New York decorator, 
which we shall be glad to send you 
if you will fill out the coupon below. 





1408 
THE ORINOKA MILLS, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me complimentary copy of new Orinoka booklet, 
“The Importance of Color in Curtains,’’ containing interesting 





suggestions for window and drapery treatments. 

Name— See ae 
Street 

City State—_ 
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SUN AND TUB FAST 
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seemed, to find herself more interested in 
the one at a distance than in the one at 
her side. 

If they exchanged places her interest 
perversely changed, too, and her perform- 
ances helplessly directed themselves at 
the man who had moved to a distance; he 
at once became the more attractive to her. 
“‘Attractive’’ was her own word, and may 
be recorded as the most generously elastic 
in all her vocabulary; for, although a 
gentleman at a little distance was more 
“attractive” to her than one close at 
hand, it might be said that she was in- 
different to no man whom she could pos- 
sibly contrive to include under that 
definition. She even sheltered the Bastoni 
under it, partly because of their monocles, 
it is true; and her treatment of all ‘“‘at- 
tractive’’ men seemed to indicate that she 
felt not only a spontaneous enthusiasm 
for the least of them but a duty to all of 
them—the duty, apparently, of offering 
them a focus for their attention, or, it 
might be, for their devotion. 


HUS, though Arturo Liana, being at 

her side, was now in her eyes principally 
a picturesque adjunct of the scene she was 
playing to the gentleman at a distance, 
she was far from indifferent to him. On 
the contrary, she was not only interested 
in offering him a focus for devotion, but 
she was honestly interested in something 
fine and a little mysterious that she per- 
ceived in him. “‘ You are mysterious,’’ she 
told him, remembering how deeply she 
had often pleased young gentlemen at 
home by such a charge; and she was 
laughingly frank enough to mention this 
now. “I’ve told boys that before, just to 
flatter them; but it’s really true about 
you. You’re mysterious as thunder!” 

“Tam mysterious?” he repeated; 
and, although when he spoke 
English it was usually with 
an almost undetectable im- 
perfection, he delighted 
her by adding, ‘‘As sun- 
der? How is sunder mys- 
terious?”’ 

_She laughed outright 
and corrected him. 
“**Thunder,’ not ‘sunder.’ 
Can’t you say ‘thunder’?”’ 

“Ts it necessary ?”’ 

“Dear me!’’ she cried. “‘Isn’t 
anything lask youtodonecessary?”’ 

“Indeed I fear it is,’ he said seriously, 
almost ruefully. ‘‘Thunder. Is_ that 
right? I am as mysterious as sunder—as 
thunder, I wish to say. How?” 

At that she seemed to become serious 
too. ‘Well, in the first place you look as 
if you were keeping some great thought to 
yourself.” 

“Am I so bad? You mean an appear- 
ance of egotism?” 

“No. Not anything like that. What I 
mean, it’s as if you had a high ideal you’d 
never be willing to talk about. I mean 
you look as if you were engaged in a great 
Cause, or something. Are you?” 

“Am I?” He smiled, and then replied 
with a gallantry in which there was ob- 
viously enough genuineness to excuse it: 
“T am engage’ in sitting on a bench with 
Miss Claire Ambler. With that privilege, 
how could I be engage’ in anything else?”’ 


“FTSHERE you go!” she _ protested. 
“Whenever I try to find out what 
your mystery is, you say something like 
that. You always do it, too, when I men- 
tion Baron Bastoni or his brother; but 
maybe that’s only because you feel a social 
difference between you and them.”’ 

““Social?’’ The young man’s shoulders, 
rising slightly, disclaimed the imputation. 
“There is an English word, ‘snob.’ 
Modern Italy believes it is bourgeois to be 
a snob. We will be brother to any man 
who is brother to us in what he thinks. I 
do not care anything social, one way or 
the other, about the Bastoni. I am not a 
snob.” 

“Mr. Rennie told me the other day 
what you do care about,” she said. ‘‘ You 
care about Fascismo.”’ 

“Yes,” he said gravely. “Well?” 






ee 


“Is that why you hate the Bastonj? 
Because they are against it? Th: baron 
told me that almost all the people aboyt 
here are against it.” 

“At least,” he said a little sadly, “they 
are agains’ me. I am not very popular in 
Raona, Miss Ambler. In the firs’ place 
I am forestiere—from the nortl —the 
people look upon me as a foreigner ag 
much as they do you; only they woulq 
think of you kindly in that way, and of me 
unkindly. In the secon’ place, they think 
I am here to meddle with them; it would 
not be too much to say they think I am 
something quite like an intriguer and 
spy. The Bastoni have been successful to 
assist that impression.” 


“T)O YOU think so?” she asked doubt- 
fully. ‘‘They seem so quiet and nice- 
mannered I can’t imagine it. Why should 
they do such a thing?”’ | 
“We are upon opposite sides. You see, | 
I am one of the men who believe ii: Italy | 
is being save’ by a leader and his great | 
ideal; and any of us is ready to make aq | 
sacrifice to help bring all the people to 
serve the ideal. The people in the country 
and villages here are backward and very 
independent; they don’ like it, and the 
Bastoni wish to get some power out of 
that. But probably you can hardly tell 
what I am talking about, Miss Ambler?” 
“Oh, yes, I can,” she said promptly. 
“You mean the Bastoni are trying to keep | 
the Fascisti from getting better organized 
here, and they think you’re doing the 
organizing; Mr. Rennie told me. But | 
don’t see why anything like that should 
make a personal feeling, as it does seem to 
do, between you and the baron and his 
brother. At home, in America, every- 
body’s either a Republican or a Democrat, 
and of course they all vote against 
each other and call each other 
terrible names. But it doesn’t 
really mean anything— 
they’re just trying to get 
the farmers excited and 
fool the public. But even 
the ones that do the most 
of it against each other 
know it’s all just a gor- 
geous bluff and they get 
together and joke about it. 
Why couldn’t you do that 
here? It would be so much 
more comfortable; it seems to 
me you take things too seriously.”’ 
“Perhaps we do,” he said; and he 
smiled, not finding any fault in her com- 
plete lack of comprehension. ‘It would 
not be easy to explain to a person from a 
country where everything is so comfort- 
able. I am afraid we are worse than 
serious; for more than two thousand years 
we have even been passionate in our 
politics, and you see that makes it quite a 
habit.” 
“Then it seems to me time you got 
over it.” 


her for her flippancy. On the con rary, 
he gave her a look of appreciation frc im his 
fine dark eyes and laughed apologetically. 


HE young man was not displease«! with | ' 
| 


“Well, you see, a habit more thar two | 
thousand years old—it is a little di ‘icult 
to change! Would you consent to ‘each 
us, Miss Ambler?” | 
She instantly returned his glance. and 
then looked out over the sea. © You 


wouldn’t pay much attention, I’m afi :id,” 
she said, with just the right proporti: 1s of 
amusement and wistfulness that sh: had 
learned to put into her voice whe: she 
wished gentlemen to be interested in ‘ind- 
ing out what she felt about them. 

“No?” he said; and he respondec' per- 
fectly to the sentimental mechanisr: she 
had set in motion. “If you will te:ch ! 
fear I would pay no attention to any’ '11ng 
else.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” she asked, sud enly 
grave and sweet. 

“Never! I never would!” 

““Wouldn’t you?”’ she said again, in 4 
low voice. And with that she turned her 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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Are you, too, 9 


against beauty * ¢ , 


OW many women are unconsciously marring the 
beauty they strive so jealously to protect! Day 
after day—over and over—rubbing dirt into their skins! 


Are you, too, guilty of this sin against beauty? 
Thoughtlessly wiping away the precious bloom of 
youth? Gradually, insidiously, bringing a myriad of 
tiny, dirt-born blemishes to mar the ‘natural lovelli- 
ness of your skin. | 

How unnecessary now! For no longer is there any 
reason for using dirty powder puffs. Gainsborough 
has developed a marvelously soft new texture that 
requires no “breaking in”—that, when new, holds 
powder better than old, well softened puffs! 


No need, now, to violate your sense of daintiness 
by carrying a soiled puff. You may change puffs as 
often as you like—have a fresh, new one always—as 
immaculate as your handkerchief! Now, with the new 
DAINTIES offered by Gainsborough at Io cents, 
you may revel, with no thought of expense, in that 
extravagance in powder puffs which so often means 
economy in complexions. 


For utility, Gainsborough recommends these new 
1o-cent DAINTIES. Incomparably superior in qual- 
ity to any puffs you have ever 
seen at so low a price. In beau- 
tiful pastel shades—and sizes for 
dressing table, bag, or purse. 
Buy a number at a time—change 
every fewdays—to safeguard your 
complexion ! 

For women of especially delicate 
complexions—the limited few who 
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must prac tice the most extreme This is how an ordinary powder puff—retailing Unretouched photograph, magnified four times, 
c if Seinale hoe at the same price as a Gainsborough LUXURY of a Gainsborough puff retailing at the same 
are—\sainsboroug as created of equal size—looks when magnified four times. price as the ordinary puff shown beside it. 


LUXURIES. Exquisitely soft 


To the naked eye, the two powder puffs pictured above are of apparently equal quality. The 
microscope, however, reveals a vast difference. Even when magnified, the Gainsborough at the 
right retains its fleecy softness. Note, in contrast, the coarse harshness of the other puff! Thus 
you see why ordinary puffs must be used over and over again before they become softened enough 
to hold filmy powder. And why, in using them—soiled and grimy—you rub dirt into your delicate 
skin. Safeguard your beauty with a clean Gainsborough! 


soerT AS THE CARESS OF A ROSE 


INSDOVOULI 


POWDER PUFFS 


Dainties 19 /-Luxuries £5 035° 


they are, with a lovely silken 
sheen—bringing a wholly new 
conception of beauty and qual- 
ity in powder puffs! Their 
fleeting touch truly caresses 
skins that ordinary puffs might 
injure. 

According to size, LUX- 
URIES are priced at 15 to 35 
cents in velour; 15 to 50 cents 
in wool. 
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PRICELESS 


INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many 


people went to him for counsel, which he gave freely to all, 


asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got 
little, and said: “Tell me, Wise One, what shall I do to 


receive the most for that which I spend?” 


Hakeem answered, ‘‘A thing that is bought or sold has no 
value unless it contain that which cannot be bought or sold. 


Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 


But, what is the Priceless Ingredient?” asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “ My son, the Priceless Ingredient of 
every product in the market-place is the Honor and Integrity 
of him who makes it. Consider his name before you buy.” 


4 pee words of this old tale—‘ The Priceless 
Ingredient” —tell the story of the House of 
Squibb, revealing the secret of its service and 
success. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons was founded in 1858 by 
Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a physician and chemist 
of high principles and ideals. He was inspired, 





a | 
E. R. Squiss & Sons J-10 
P. O. Box 1024, New York City 
Please send me one copy of your free booklet, “What Your Medicine 
Cabinet Should Contain.” 


Name 








Address 











not by hope of financial gain 
(for he had money enough 
for all his needs), but by pro- » 
fessional duty and personal 


honor. His aim was to set 
a new and higher standard 
in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical manufacture, by making 
products of greater purity 
than had yet been known. 


Within three years the 
Squibb Laboratories had attained a position of 
leadership. In 1861 the Government of the 
United States turned confidently to Squibb for 
products needed for a million men in our Civil 
War. That was sixty years ago. 

In 1917, as in 1861, the United States Govern- 
ment again turned confidently to Squibb for 
products needed for millions of men in the 
World War, and after the War conferred upon 


re 
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the House of Squibb the Award 
for Distinguished Service. 


For almost three quarters of a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as full guaranty 
of skill, knowledge and honor in the manufacture 
of products made exclusively for the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions. 


The name Squibb on Household Products is 
equally valued as positive assurance of ‘rue 
purity and reliability. 

To help you in selecting the items you should 
have in the home in order to be prepared for 
emergencies, we have prepared a booklet, “ W nat 
Your Medicine Cabinet Should Contain.” ‘We 
will gladly send it free on receipt of the cou; 9. 


You will particularly want to try the follov ing 
Squibb Products: 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil Squibb’s Bicarbonate of ‘oda 
Squibb’s Dental Cream Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream Squibb’s Milk of Magne ia 
Squibb’s Cold Cream Squibb’s Epsom Salt 


Squibb’s Liquid Petrolatum (Mineral Oil) 


SQUIBB & SONS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


“The Priceless Ingredient” 


of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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(Continued from Page 142) 


id and gave him a quick, wondering 
look, a little startled, that seemed to say, 
Will it be you—some day?” 

This bit of performing was by no means 
spurious—it was a mixture, being 
partly spontaneous and genuine, in spite 
of herself, as it always was when she did 
it. and yet, of course, it was essentially 


« forward movement in her instinctive 


perpetual campaign to be a focus. 
Having made it, however, she felt 
iliat she had brought matters to a point 


able, at least for the 
time being; so she rose 
rather abruptly from 

e bench and leaned 

upon the precipice rail- 
ing to gaze down at the 
sed. 
“T think the Blue 
have here 
is even more wonderful 
than the one at Capri,” 
she said briskly. “‘My 
mother likes the Capresi 
one and we have the A 
most fearful arguments - 
about it.”’ She turned 
about, facing him. ‘“*Which do you like 
best, Arturo?” 

Arturo’s color had heightened; but now 
he looked a little mystified: ‘*‘ You didn’t 
say if you would teach me.” 

She laughed gayly. ‘‘Oh, that! How 

to make people in this country understand 
not to take politics passionately? Well, I 
have an uncle at home that tried to be a 
senator, and he gave a dinner to the man 
that beat him—they said it was the 
funniest dinner ever given. Shall I ask 
Jaron Bastoni to give you a dinner, 
Arturo? Do let me! We'd get that nice 
Mr. Rennie to be the toastmaster. He’s 
o benevolent and witty 


Si went on chattering while Arturo, 
ho had risen when she did, stood look- 

x at her helplessly and rather plaintively. 
\ ‘thin her, she was a little derisive of his 
dejection. ‘‘He’s really quite beautiful,” 
she thought; ‘“‘but he does look almost 
foolish just now—wanting to go on with 
it and not knowing how to make me! But 
that other man As she stood with 
her back to the railing, the tail of her eye 
was taking ardent note of this magnetic 
other; and suddenly she decided upon a 
decisive step forward with him. Seeming 
to perceive for the first time the presence 
of Mr. Eugene Rennie, she gave him a 
surprised, sunny little nod; then let her 
kindled eyes rest for a slow moment upon 
the man in the long chair. She meant to 
exchange a first direct look with him—a 
look permitting him to guess that she 
hadn’t minded his changing his table in 
the refectory —but Orbison chose this most 
special of moments to light a cigarette, 
and he was entirely preoccupied in that 
worthless action. 

‘Good gracious!’’ Claire thought emo- 
tionally. ‘‘ Just how slow are you intend- 
ing to be? I’m not going to stay in Raona 
all my life! Aren’t you ever going to do 
anything about it?”’ 

VIII 

Hi “R indignation was not lessened as 

days continued to pass and Mr. 
Charles Orbison still did nothing about it. 
Their first words and even their first 
glance remained yet to be exchanged, and 
under this strange provocation, Claire’s 
imagination began to be seriously affected. 
At night she dreamed of him; by day she 
found herself thinking of him almost un- 
remittently; and presently she realized 
that she had never before been so con- 
tinually conscious of any man. She had 
fantastic thoughts about him; but she 
had no fear that she was fantastic in her 
conviction that he, on his part, was still 
continually observant of her. 

Yet this perfectly sound conviction 
itself increased her fantasies: “ Why don’t 
you let me alone?”’ she said to him, during 
one of the imaginary conversations she 


frequently had with him. “I could have 
a much better time in all this gorgeousness 
of Raona if you’d just let me alone. The 
trouble is I can’t quit thinking about you 
until you quit thinking about me! Don’t 
you see the thing is going too far?’’ And, 
indeed, by this time, she suspected that if 
the Englishman sat upon the bench with 
her and Arturo Liana looked on from a 
distance, she might be, for almost the first 
time in her life, more interested in the man 
at her side. In her musings upon his un- 
exampled behavior, she 
sometimés murmured 
her thoughts, or even 
spoke them aloud; and 
thus, one afternoon, as 
she sat with her mother 
in the ancient cell that 
had been made into a 
small salon for them, 
she said dreamily, ““Why 
doesn’t he have Mr. 
Rennie ask us?” 
Mrs. Ambler looked 
up from her embroidery 
in surprise. ‘‘Why 
vr doesn’t who haveMr. 
Rennie ask us what ?”’ 
‘““That English- 
man— Mr. Orbison. 
Why doesn’t he have Mr. Rennie ask us to 
his villa to dine, or for tea, sometime when 
he’s going there himself. I should think 
he would, since he’s so anxious to meet us.”’ 
“Claire! What gives you the idea the 
poor man wants to know us?”’ 
“Poor man?’ Claire said 
“Why do you call him that?’’ 






sharply. 


OOD gracious! He’s a hopeless in- 
valid, isn’t he? He’s the most tragi- 
cally shattered ——”’ 

‘“What!”’ the daughter cried. “‘Haven’t 
you any eyes? He’s the most magnificent- 
looking human creature I’ve ever seen!”’ 

“What an idea! Why, he’s a walking 
wreck, child—not that one doesn’t feel 
awfully sorry for him. He just manages 
to get along with two canes, and he’s thin 
as a shadow. Our valet de chambre says 
something’s the matter with his spine.”’ 

“Yes, there is.”” The color had height- 
ened in Claire’s cheeks, and her eyes shone. 
“Do you know why? That’s from a hand 
grenade in Flanders. I asked Mr. Rennie 
and he told me.” 

Mrs. Ambler nodded sympathetically. 
“Of course that does help to make him 
look magnificent, as you say; especially 
since anyone can see he’s probably suffered 
terribly —and still does, I’m afraid. Yet 
he seems very much alive—that is, his 
head does. He has a kind of haggard 
eagerness very appealing; it’s as if he 
knew he couldn’t get much out of life, but 
did hope to get that little. I didn’t realize 
you were interested in him; it’s rather sur- 
prising in a girl of your age, especially 
with such a remarkable young man as Don 
Arturo hovering about.” 


HAT’S my age got to do with it, 
mother? Arturo’s wonderful, but 
I’ve seen others like him.” 

““‘Where? Indeed you haven’t! He’s 
the most charming young man I ever 
knew; and I’ve known more than you 
have, my dear! Mr. Rennie says he’s the 
finest young man in Italy. His mother is 
lovely too.” 

*“Yes,’’ Claire said thoughtfully. 
I think she maneuvers a little.” 

““To make you like him? Well, that’s 
natural, and a great compliment to you 
too. I think she’s far from being merce- 
nary; and her son hasn’t a bit of that. No 
one could look at him for a moment and 
believe such a thing.” 

“No,” Claire admitted. “It’s true. He 
isn’t that sort in the least, and I think he’s 
splendid, of course. I only meant I’ve 
seen others more like him than I have like 
Mr. Orbison. I’ve never seen anybody at 
all like Mr. Orbison. He’s older, too, and 
that’s rather fascinating—particularly 
when a girl’s seen so terribly many 
fledglings of about her own age.” 

Mrs. Ambler sighed. ‘‘Oh, dear! What 


“But 


makes you think the poor man wants to 








HAT SECOND LOOK — invariably 
it 1s a tribute to a graceful carriage, 
a flowing, unhampered walk! 





BEAUTY 


grows from 


the ground up 


SN’T it true? Only the woman who is beau- 
tiful zm motion—who sweeps along lithe, 
supple, perfectly poised 


beautiful! 











. only she is really 


And, after all, natural grace in walking is usually a mat- 
ter of perfectly fitting shoes that allow foot-freedom. Un- 
hampered feet. 

But what woman wants to encase her pretty feet in 


‘“common-sense’’ shoes? Certainly not you. 


And you won't have to—if you wear The Red Cross Shoe. 


You can search far without finding shoes more trimly 
smart than these. How perfectly they express today’s vogue 
in footwear—yet how restrained, how well-bred, how 
thoroughly thoroughbred to the tiniest stitch! 


Now slip on a pair of Red Cross Shoes—walk in them. 
Instantly you sense the difference. No pinching, no burning, 
no rubbing. Instead, grateful support to the READY arch, a 
joyous snugness at the heel, unre- 
strained freedom for the flexing foot. 





Free book! Send for this in- 
teresting, little book that tells 
how, to ‘walk in 
Address Dept. J-2. 


; : beauty.”’ 
Built over the famous exclusive 


‘““Limit’’ lasts, and with the exclu- 
sive Arch-Tone arch-support, Red 
Cross Shoes fit the foot perfectly in 
action as well as in repose. . . there 
are no other shoes like them in all 
the world. 




















Te narrow band across the sole of 
every Red Cross Shoe is your assur- 
ance that it was made over one of the 
famous exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts. You 
can wear this shoe home—for it needs no 
breaking in. 


Daughter, too, can enjoy foot- 
freedom in The Red Cross Shoe for 
Young Ladies. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFE 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 


Product of 








THE UNITED STATES SHOE COM PAN Y—Cincinnati 
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In New York City 
‘ Allen-A Hosiery may be 
obtained at the bette: 
stores—and The Allen so BA. 
Hosiery Shop, Sth Ave. 
at 58th St. 





a 


ANEW SERVICE SHEERZ 
> SILK HOSE . 
d \ Especially made for short skirts he Sy 


aa . A 


Pure silk of eazeut weave whete it swe 
oo with an invisibly reinforced lisle foot 


for extra wear... In all the smartest Pe a 


In this lovely new Allen-A hose 


long wear has been built, without 
sacrificing any of the beauty or 
chic appearance demanded by 


smartly d ressed women. 


This creation 1s made of selected 
service sheer Japan silk. Woven 
by an exclusive Allen-A process 
into a crystal-clear weave. Full 
fashioned, to cling tightly to the 
ankle and mold to the knee in a 
flattering manner, thus creating 


that enviable slender shapeliness. 


The extra-fine, mercerized lisle 
foot 1s strengthened at the toe, 
sole and heel. Thus long wear 1s 


combined with exquisite beauty. 


Mention this advertisement to 
yourown dealer. Ask for this ex- 
quisite, mid -weight hose by style 
number—3760— in all the most 
popular shades. If your dealer 


does not carry this hose, simply 





send us ite name—a postcard 


will do—and we will see that 
BESIDES style number 3760, 

there are many Allen-A hose in ch if 
fon, service sheer and service weights— 
all silk, and silk to hem—in all the 
newest shades. Priced $1.50 to $5 


you are promptly supplied. 
THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


HOSIERY 


lor men, women and children 


UNDERWEAR 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type—tfor men an oys only 


——— 
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meet—us? I haven’t seen him show the 
slightest symptom.” 

“He had his table changed to the one 
next to ours, didn’t he?”’ 

“It’s nearer the door and he doesn’t 
have to hobble so far with his two sticks.” 

““Mother!’’ Claire exclaimed, and she 
uttered a sound of pity. ‘“‘He doesn’t 
mind! He goes on fairly long walks with 
that dowdy sister of his, in spite of his two 
sticks. I’ve about made up my mind to 
ask Mr. Rennie to di; 

“You mustn't,” her mother interrupted 
inalarm. ‘Claire, please! We don’t know 
Mr. Rennie well enough, and I’m sure he’d 
understand what you’re 
up to.” 





of the room an orchestra of red-coated | 


men produced adroitly suggestive tango 
music, to which the silent dancers moved 
with what seemed to Arturo a snaky ac- 
curacy. Most of the women were pal: 
under heavily applied artificial com 
plexions that the red lamps failed to mak 
plausible; the men were pale, too, and 
there was no merriment in this slee! 
dancing, but, on the contrary, a trance 
like gravity —a gravity as of pallid mask: 
covering intricate and sly emotions. Sly 
ness seemed the very air of the place; it 
was the key of the music; it was in th 
curiously revealing dresses of some of thx 
women as well as in thei: 
eyes; most of all, Arturo 





““Up to?’” the girl 
repeated, with an al- 
most perfect air of won- 
dering incredulity. “‘Mr. 
Rennie would under- 
stand what I’m ‘up to?’ 
What in the world are 
you talking about?” 

“Oh, dear! Whenever 
you begin to be hypo- 
critical with me, I know 
there’s no chance of do- 
ing anything with you.” 

“Why, yes, there is,”’ 
Claire said surprisingly. 
“T won’t ask Mr. Rennie; I’ve just de- 
cided not to.” 

“Then it’s because you’ve decided on 
something worse. What that poor man 
and his sister desire is rest and seclusion, 
and heaven knows he needs it! I think 
you ought to let him alone.” 

““Good heavens!” Claire cried and she 
laughed a little excitedly. “‘What on 
earthdo you think I intend todo, mother?”’ 

Mrs. Ambler’s reply was almost too 
frank. ‘I think you’ve just decided on a 
more picturesque way of meeting poor 
Mr. Orbison than by asking Mr. Rennie.” 


HAT nonsense!” the daughter ex- 

claimed, as she rose from her chair 
by a window overlooking the garden. ‘‘All 
I’ve decided to do is to go up to the Salone 
for the afternoon tea dance. Arturo hates 
the place and made a fuss about my going 
there; butit’s perfectly allright. Giuseppe 
Bastoni will be waiting to take me by the 
time I get on my hat; the baron’s going 
to meet us there, and they both do dance 
beautifully. Don’t worry about my dis- 
turbing poor Mr. Orbison!” 

“TI might as well not, I suppose,’ her 
mother sighed. ‘‘Especially since I know 
now what you’ve decided to do at the first 
opportunity—and that you'll probably 
make the opportunity, yourself!”’ 

Claire was already in the adjoining 
room, engaged before a mirror. ‘““You 
wicked person!’’ she called through the 
open doorway. ‘“‘ You mean I’ll make the 
opportunity to meet Mr. Orbison in a 
more picturesque way, don’t you? I 
should think you’d be afraid to put such 
ideas into my head, especially in the most 
picturesque place in the world, where one 
really ought to do picturesque things! Of 
course you understand that if I did any- 
thing like that now, after your suggesting 
it, the whole affair would be absolutely all 
your fault.’”’ And a few moments later, 
as her mother remained persistently si- 
lent, Claire added gayly, speaking loudly 
in order to be sure that her impudence was 
understood: ‘Did you hear what I said? 
I said ‘the whole affair,’ mother. Once 
you put such things into my head, you 
never can tell where they’ll end!” 


rx 


HE Salone is one thing not beautiful 
in Raona, though the gay little modern 
building is inconspicuous and may be 
pleasantly approached through a cypress- 
bordered garden. What should not be in 
Raona is the interior of the Salone; the 
manufactured throbbings of a “night 
club’’ are misplaced upon the majestic 
cliff that looked down upon the passing of 
Odysseus. 
Arturo Liana hated the Salone, yet he 
was there, this afternoon, at a table near 
the door, and alone. At the opposite end 





thought, it was in the 
eyes of that sly enemy oi 
his, Giuseppe Bastoni, 
with whom Clair« 
Ambler was dancing. 


LONE, of all the 
dancers, the young 
American girl seemed to 
be dancing merely to 
dance and not for the 
sake of something 
covert. She laughed and 
chattered to her partner; 
her blue eyes, under her 
silver gray helmet of silk, were bright with 
pleasure in the rhythms measured by her 
feet that moved so lightly in their twin 
kling slim black slippers. She was gay as 
a child is gay; and in all this vulpine sly- 
ness she was the only frank and natural 
young creature. It hurt Arturo to see her 
there—as he knew she knew it did, which 
made his hurt the keener; and yet he saw 
that she could go anywhere and every- 
where untouched by what was about her. 
It was probably an American quality, he 
thought; but he nevertheless wished that 
she were not so willing to go anywhere and 
everywhere, or at least, would be kinder 
to one adviser in such matters. She had 
been a little brusque when he advised her, 
that morning, not to go to the Salone. 
However, she unexpectedly atoned for 
her brusqueness now. She had not seen 
him when he came in, nor while she 
danced; but with the stopping of the 
music, she and her partner were left just 
before Arturo’s table. She turned and 
uttered a little cry of pleased surprise. 
“Arturo! I didn’t dream you'd deign 
to come here after what you —— How 
lovely! Wouldn’t you like to offer 
Giuseppe and me some tea at your table?”’ 
Arturo had risen, and he bowed rather 
ceremoniously. ‘‘I should be very glad.” 


LAIRE sat down at once; but Bastoni, 

with a bow more ceremonious than the 
young Liano’s, begged to decline. ‘I mus’ 
speak wit’ my brozzer,” he said; and 
through his monocle there flickered at 
Arturo a cold glance oddly contemplative. 
For a moment Claire was puzzled to find 
herself feeling uncomfortable. There 
seemed to be, somewhere about her, a 
tensity that might have consequences; 
but Arturo stood imperturbable, looking 
straight before him and not at Bastoni; 
then he sat down and Bastoni went quiet] 
away. 

“T’m afraid he doesn’t like it very 
much,”’ Claire said thoughtfully. ‘‘I told 
him and the baron I didn’t want any tea. 
Well, it won’t matter; I’ll be nice to them 
later. Why in the world did you scold me 
for wanting to come to this interesting 
place? The music’s really great, and these 
extraordinary foreign types—I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything! What’s the 
matter with it?” 

“Nothing, as you see it. You only see it 
as interestingly foreign. There are under- 
currents—undercurrents that I know.” 

“Are there?’’ Claire laughed as she cast 
a lively glance about the room. ‘‘There’s 
one that I see. Every woman in the place 
is covertly looking at you and hoping 
you'll dance with her. Do you see that?” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ But a few of the men 
are looking at me by no means so flatter- 
ingly.” 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Bottled Sunshine. 


A necessity — say 
autborities—to build for 
your baby 

a finely shaped head 


well-formed chin and jaws 
a well-developed chest 
straight legs 
sound, uncrowded teeth 


N all the new knowledge of baby care which au- 
thorities are teaching, one fact is being brought 
with special insistence to the attention of mothers. 
It is that every baby is in danger of having soft 
bones and poor teeth. 

Do you realize how much correct bone forma- 
tion means to your child? In developing teeth that 
come in straight and uncrowded; in producing a 
finely shaped head and chin, and in forming a well- 
developed chest and straight legs? 

Your baby may /ook plump and rosy. Yet the 
X-ray may show little bones and teeth developing 
soft and porous instead of solid and strong. 

This serious condition threatens the breast-fed 
baby as well as the bottle-fed. Even though your 
baby has the great advantage of being breast-fed, 
he still needs special protection. 

Scientists have found that this condition is 
nearly always due to one definite lack. A certain 
element—known as Vitamin D—is needed to 
turn the food your baby eats into sound teeth and 
strong bones. 

There are only two 
available sources of this 
el-ment. Sunshine—and 
guid cod-liver oil. 

unshine could keep 
your baby safe if he could 
£' enough of it on his 
bore body. But weather, 

‘hing and modern liv- Even ordinary window 

conditions make this 8!ass filters out the pro- 
ost impossible. The  ‘ecting jest that ‘a 
S rays that give pro- must _ : Specia 
ion (the ultra-violet saan 
' s)cannot go through clothing or even ordinary 
idow glass. 


Bottled Sunshine! 


) authorities have come to depend for protection 
ci what they call “bottled sunshine’ —cod-liver 











Will he have an attractively 
shaped head, a good chin 
and sound teeth that will 
resist decay? 





X-ray pictures too often re- 

veal bones and teeth grow- 

ing soft and porous instead 
of strong and sound 


Bottled Sunshine! Authorities say it is the only really dependable 
protection against imperfect bone and tooth formation 


oil! Its regular use is the one practical way to insure 
correct formation of your baby’s bones and teeth. 

Children’s specialists and health authorities now 
insist on the regular giving of cod-liver oil every 
day. It is regarded as an essential supplement to 
the diet—just as orange juice is. 

Physicians now know that there is a great differ- 
ence in cod-liver oils. Methods of producing make 
some much more effective than others. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is regularly prescribed 
by many of the leading baby specialists. They pre- 
fer Squibb’s for several reasons. 

First, laboratory tests show Squibb’s to be exceptionally 
effective because of its high content of Vitamins A and D 
—the elements that give protection and aid in forming 
strong bones and sound teeth. 

Second, Squibb’s is a// of/; it is undiluted by any other 
ingredient. This means that you receive more protection 
per spoonful in Squibb’s. 

Third, unlike other cod-liver oils, Squibb’s does not 
deteriorate with age. It is fully protected from the destruc- 
tive action of air by a process used only by Squibb. 

Of course you want your baby to have a well set-up 
frame and straight, sound teeth! Ask your physician’s ad- 


vice and he will say, “Give good cod-liver oil.” He will 
also tell you that you can give no better than Squibb’s. 
You can get Squibb’s at any of the better drug stores. 
To prevent colds. Physicians are now having great 
success with cod-liver oil as a specific preventive of 
colds and bronchial infections. This is because it is very 
rich in Vitamin A. Squibb’s is the on/y cod-liver oil com- 
pletely protected against loss of this precious vitamin by 
exposure to air. 

To promote vitality. \t is for this same protected abun- 
dance of Vitamin A in Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil that physi- 
cians advise it as a health-builder—to build resistance 
and vitality and to increase weight. 





Send for this authoritative booklet— FREE 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
80 Beekman St. (Dept. A) 
New York City 
Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 


“Why every baby needs Bottled Sunshine’’ 


Nee —— z 


Adah ee 2 




















Squrse’s Cop Liver O11 


Vitamin- Tested and Vitamin- Protected 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 
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Something New! 
VIVATONE 
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Use it 
with Perfect Cold Cream 
to give yourself a complete 
scientific facial » 7 7” 7 


How often have you 
longed to be able to fre- 
quent the famous beau- 
ty salons of Paris and 
New York? 


Now—thanks to Dag- 
gett G& Ramsdell—you 
can give yourself at home 
the same kind of scien- 








the face and neck with 
a pad of cotton satur- 
ated with Vivatone. If 
the pad becomes soiled, 
take another one. The 
use of Vivatone re- 
moves the last vestige of 
cream, tones and stimu- 
lates the skin, closes the 
pores, leaves your face 





tific facial. Just two es- 
sential products are nec- 
essary. The famous 
Perfect Cold Cream and 
the new skin tonic—Vivatone. The 
best of the old, the best of the new. 
It’s a Perfect combination for any 
skin. This is the method smart 
women use: 


First, massage the face and neck 
thoroughly with Perfect ColdCream. 
Use an upward rotary motion, and 
continue working the cream into 
the skin until the fine oils contained 
in it have a chance to penetrate the 
pores, cleansing and purifying and 
softening as they go. If 
you wish to indulge 
your skin particularly, 
try applying the Perfect 
Cold Cream with a pad 
of absorbent cotton 
moistened with Viva- 
tone. It’s deliciously 
luxurious! 


Second, wipe away the 
cream and go all over 


Apply Perfect Cold Cream with 
fingertips —or with a pad of cot- 
ton rung out in Vivatone. 


Let your skin know the luxury 
of the Perfect Skin Tonic— 
Vivatone. 





feeling fresh, cool and 
invigorated. 


Many women like to 
add the final touch of a powder base. 
For this purpose use the dainty, fra- 
grant Perfect Vanishing Cream— 
also from D&R. And by the way— 
Perfect Vanishing Cream is marvel- 
ous for the hands. It leaves them 
white, soft, smooth, faintly scented 
and without a trace of stickiness. In 
tubes 10c, 25c. Jars 35c, 60c. 


Perfect Cold Cream is known to 
everybody, on sale everywhere—in 
tubes and jars priced at 10c to $1.50. 
Vivatone is a new 
amber-hued liquid in 
bottles of unusual dis- 
tinction. 6 oz. for 75c. 
(In Canada $1.00.) If 
your dealer hasn’t it yet 
in stock he’ll get it for 
you promptly. 


From Daggett & Rams- 
dell, 214 West 14th 
Street, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 


“Are they? Arturo, at your age I 
should think it would be much more fun 
to drop politics and just have a great time. 
You're so serious!”’ 

“T fear so,” he said, and shook his head 
ruefully. ‘‘How can I be anything but 
serious when you behave to me in such a 
manner that you do?” 

“TI? Why, I think I’m _ perfectly 
heavenly to you!”’ 

“Too much so, indeed! But that is in 
my own appreciation of you. I spoke of 
how you behave toward me. You snub me 
for my advice and you come to this absurd 
and unworthy place with such people as 
the Bastoni. Then you immediately drop 
them when you see me sitting alone here 
and unhappy—and I am glad to say that 
fellow will now be twice as much my 
enemy as before—and you come to sit 
with me. But pretty soon you will go and 
dance with one of these fellows again; so 
it is all too much up and down.” 

“Arturo!”’ she cried; and she added 
disingenuously: “I haven’t an idea what 
you're talking about!” 

He smiled sadly. ‘I was so flatter’ that 
you call me Arturo—until I found you 
call the Bastoni also by their firs’ names.”’ 

“But that’s nothing! At home we all 
do that—with everybody.” 


““\7ZES, I understand,’ he said. ‘That 

was what remove’ my happiness in it. 
It was only one of the downs that come 
between the ups. You will let me explain 
what I mean by the ups and downs? I 
think you know very well what thoughts 
I have about you; but I cannot speak 
clearly of them to you until you let me 
see they would be agreeable to you. Well, 
you will not let me find that out. One 
hour you lif’ me up to where I begin to 
think you will be not displeased if I speak 
of what I feel; and the next hour you 
send me down to where I find nothing but 
a confusion in my mind. You see, Iama 
little baffle’ and not very happy; it seems 
to me I have no advantage over even the 
Bastoni. So far as I can tell, you have this 
same treatment for any man whatever.” 

“Good gracious!’ Claire exclaimed. 
“You are a serious boy! And you must 
think I’m a very uninventive sort of per- 
son if I have only the one trick to show 
all gentlemen. Indeed, I’m not the same 
to the Bastoni that Iam to you. They’re 
only fun for me, don’t you see? They 
amuse me because they’re so foreign and 
different—I really let ’em hang around 
partly to listen to their funny accent. 
Mother and I scream over them when 
we're alone. They haven’t had the ad- 
vantage of a year in London that you had, 
Arturo. I don’t think they’ve ever been 
out of Raona.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said dryly. “‘They go to 
Naples sometime’.”’ 

“Well, that doesn’t help their English 
accent much,” Claire laughed. ‘‘ You 
don’t think I really care anything about 
them, do you?”’ 

He looked at her steadily. ‘“‘ Will you 
let me take you back to your hotel now?”’ 


“T COULDN’T be that rude to them, 

I’m afraid,’ she said, and then, as he 
laughed shortly, and with some bitterness, 
she said quickly, ‘‘Why don’t you stay 
and dance with me too?”’ 

“No,” he answered. ‘I will not dance 
here, even with you. Later I think I 
could offer you something better. There 
is another orchestra in Raona; it is just 
of mandolins and violins and guitars, and 
I am afraid they play rather sentimental 
music; but they know how, and the senti- 
ment is pure. They are giving a moonlight 
concert in the Greek theater tonight. 
Will you come with me?” 

“It sounds lovely,”’ she said; then she 
thought that if she went with him she 
would not be where Orbison could watch 
her in the corridor after dinner. Therefore 
she began to look conscientious. ‘I’m 
afraid my mother expects me not to go 
out this evening. I’m afraid I really 
ought to spend it with her; but you could 


a 
dine with us, couldn’t you? Won’t yoy 
Arturo? You will, won’t you?” 

She entreated him in a pretty and coax. 
ing voice; Arturo was pleased to forget 
the concert and accept. “You are very 
kind,” he said. “I can hope that tonight 
will be one of the ups, so I will go now and 
dream of it. You are about to be :isk’ to 
dance again.” 


HE older Bastoni, in fact, was «!ready 

bowing before her as Arturo spoke: 
and Claire jumped up gayly, but give her 
table companion a soft glance and | little 
nod, for au revoir, over the baron’s shoyl- 
der. Arturo, standing, responded fo: mally, 
and summoned a waiter to bring his ac. 
count. ‘Liana not stay long,” the baron 
remarked. ‘I did not ever see ’im in our 
Salone before. ’E iss very —how you say— 
severe?”’ 

“Oh, no,” Claire laughed. “it was 
only because he didn’t want me to come 
here and he was a little cross.” 

‘“’E advice you not to come?” Kastoni 
asked in a casual and commonplace tone. 
“Wit’ my brozzer?”’ 

His voice was so well modulated to the 
note of a mild and indifferent inquiry, 
made merely for the sake of saying some- 
thing, that she failed to perceive a par- 
ticular significance in his question. Dance 
music always made her as light-headed as 
she was light-footed, her mother some- 
times told her with no great exaggeration, 
‘Arturo says this is a terrible joint,” she 
laughed. ‘I think it’s huge fun, myself, 
There aren’t any places like this in Naples, 
are there?”’ 

‘““Naple’?’”’ Bastoni said in the same 
tone of commonplace inquiry. ‘Liana 
tell you I go to Naple’?”’ 


is ES. Don’t you?” she asked, a little 
surprised; and he misinterpreted the 
slight widening of her eyes—it seemed to 
him that she was laughing at him secretly. 
As Eugene Rennie had told his friend in 
the hotel garden, the Bastoni sometimes 
sold a ring or a brooch or a necklace to the 
foreign ladies with whom they danced. 
The jewel was always represented as an 
unobtainable antique, a Bastoni heirloom, 
and after an adroit temptation, the sale 
was made with the air of indulgent pro- 
test. Moreover, the two brothers had 
hoped to interest Miss Ambler and her 
mother in the possession of several such 
heirlooms, though they had even greater 
hopes than this; but the baron knew that 
the Neapolitan origin of the jewelry was 
no longer wholly a secret between him and 
his brother—the Raonese are devoted 
gossips, and the truth concerning the 
Bastoni heirlooms was something of a | 
joke in their cafés. Familiars in Raona, | 
especially Italians, like Liana, might easily | 
know all about it; and the baron guessed | 
that Arturo, for his own purposes, had be- | 
trayed him and had warned the American | 
girl. In the morning, evidently, he had | 
begged her not to go to the Salone; then | 
he had come there himself and told her | 
that the brothers dealt in spurious antique 
jewelry, made in Naples. Arturo was ob- | 
jectionably dangerous politically, but this | 
personal interference was too much. | 

“Nossing to see in Naple’,’’ B:stoni | 
said, placidly gliding in the tang. “! 
sink Tunis more interessing. You been 
Tunis? Not? Zis fine floor for dance on. 
You sink so?”’ 

Claire nodded gayly, unaware thot she 
had come in contact with one o! the 
undercurrents Arturo had mentione:. All 
the while, this afternoon, beneat!: the 
surface of her thoughts, she was envaged 
with an undercurrent of her own: and 
whatever she said to Arturo or t» the 
Bastoni was but inconsequent prattle. 
What preoccupied her, with the forerun- 
ning excitement of the approach to # ad- 
venture, was that idea she had so m-rrily 
charged her mother with putting into her 
head. Inthe most picturesque place 1 the 
world an intelligent girl oughtn’t to ‘ind it 
difficult to arrange a picturesque Wy of 
meeting a disabled gentleman, she thought. 


(Continued in the November Home Joi: ynal) 
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Fine Wax-polished Floors Mean 


vtdded (: harm ~LOss 


The Palace of Fontainebleau, 
famous hunting palace of the 
French kings. 


Beautify and Protect 





Your Floors This Way \w 


VERY WHERE in Europe you 

find gleamingly beautiful floors. 
Many are hundreds of years old, 
yet have never been refinished. 
The secret of their perfect preser- 
vation is this—they have always 
been kept wax-polished. 





Make up your mind now not to 
go through another uncomfortable 


siege of floor refinishing. Just wax- N 


polish every room the quick, easy 
Johnson electric way. Your floors 
wil’ be more beautiful than ever before 
anc. will never again need refinishing. A 
har |, dry, glistening waxen film, like a pro- 
tec og glass armor, stands between them 


an: the onslaught of feet. 

x-polished floors save you hours of 
ca: each week and reduce upkeep costs 
me rially. 


 hatever the present finish of your floors 
— hether varnish, shellac, paint or wax— 
yc ‘| be delighted with their deep-toned 
w: — lustre. Treat linoleum, tile, marble or 
cc iposition floors the same way for greater 
hone charm—greater immaculateness. 





be. 





JOHNSON'S WAX 
&lectric floor Polisher 


OU can rent this floor-transforming 

Electric Polisher from your neighbor- 
hood store or grocer by the day or half-day. 
Telephone now and make your reservation. 
It’s so quick and easy to change to charm- 
ing wax-polished floors. No hard work. 
No stooping or kneeling. No messy rags 
or pails. You won’t even soil your hands. 
In half-a-day you can wax-polish every 
room in your home—quickly—electrically. 


ork and Upkee 





The floors of Fontainebleau 
are among the most beautiful 
in the world, polished and 
preserved through the cen- 
turies with nothing but wax. 


O preliminary scraping or 

cleaning of floors is neces- 
sary. Just apply a thin coat of 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax to your 
present floor finish. This cleans 
while it waxes. The Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher does the rest. 





You don’t even need to push 
or press down on this polisher. 
Just guide it. The brush revolving 
2100 times a minute burnishes 
the wax until it gleams and glis- 





J tens. You'll get a real thrill of de- 


light when you see how your 
floors are transformed almost 
instantly. 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is an ideal furni- 
ture polish as well. Its hard, dry, greaseless 
surface does not collect dust and lint, nor 
show finger-prints. Use it on your dining 
room table for sure protection against hot 
dishes and liquids. 


Nothing is better than Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax to keep your car bright and 
new-looking, and to protect its lacquered 
beauty from wear and weather. Make it 
a habit in home and garage. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS~POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 
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ever committed any crime, or that the drug 


habit ws acquired because of going with 
criminals. As a matter of fact they merely 
associated with what might be called loose 
people who led free, easy and uncontrolled 
lives. It is interesting to note few of them 
were born in New York, nearly all coming 


from other places. 

Far-reaching and insidious, this drug 
demoralization has affected young women 
in all classes of society, even the best and 
most exclusive. Finding the hang-overs 
from the adulterated liquor procurable 
under prohibition so nerve racking, there 
is more incentive to take drugs 
whose ultimate aftermath is all 
the more terrible. 

When she made her debut 
Cynthia Nelson, as I shall call 
her, was one of the loveliest, 
simplest and most charming 
girls in the Junior League. 
Her mother, herself beautiful 
and a prominent social leader, 
contracted her second marriage 
with one of the country’s most 
conspicuous millionaires. Cynthia 
made a brilliant match, but soon 
tired of her husband. Sophisticated 
with the point of view of many of her 
set, she divorced him. She fell in with a 
fast crowd and began going to night clubs. 

Without serious interests, idle, with too 
much money to spend, Cynthia was in- 
duced to join an exclusive cult which went 
in for a species of alleged “Eastern oc- 








cultism.”” Backed by a group of wealthy 
passé society women who found a new 
kick in this hocus-pocus, the leader— 
whom subsequent investigations proved 
to be a San Francisco barber of unsavory 
antecedents—established a country club 
where supposedly esoteric Hindu prac- 
tices were taught. The old were to be 
made young again and the young were to 
reach a full blooming through his species 
of yogism. This charlatan claimed to be a 
Hindu adept. With this he sugar-coated 
the Nietzschean teaching that, in order to 
become a super being and fulfill one’s life, 
one must realize all of one’s impulses and 
function through all the senses. From 
one elderly woman this man secured $150,- 
000 to finance his undertaking. From 
others he obtained unknown amounts. 
Guarded, secretive, secluded, his club 
came to number among its membership 
many women in the Social Register. In- 
vestigated and exposed, the club later be- 
came a public scandal, when most of the 
rich members fled like rats from the 
proverbial water-logged ship. It has been 
alleged the ‘‘adept’s” teachings camou- 
flaged the most serious improprieties. 


Even the Less Intelligent 


NE fact is certain: This girl Cynthia, 
bored, satiated, became an ardent 
member. She came glibly to reel off “‘ yo- 
gist’ teachings which permitted camou- 
flagect moral license as a form of individual 
development and self-expression. Society 


was shocked when the news seeped out 
this young divorcée had given birth to 
twins, hastily marrying the plebeian as- 


sistant of the leader, of whom she soon rid 
herself. Disillusioned, bitter, she sur- 
rendered to a fast life and, alcohol failing 
to <iimulate her deadened perceptions, 
tooi to drugs. Today she is a confirmed 
anc hopeless addict. 

li is the cheaper night clubs and dance 
halis which most endanger poorer, less 
beautiful and less intelligent girls. These 
scrubby places, which offer inexpensive 
dancing and amusement to tired workers, 
abound in the East Side of New York and, 
I suppose, the more congested sections of 
Other cities. In New York the number is 
very large. Most young girls, I am con- 
vinced, go at first to these resorts with no 
intention of wrongdoing. The vast ma- 
jority are socially starving. From nine 






The Frightful Pace of Modern Jazz 


(Continued from Page 23) 


until five each day they slave at grinding 
toil. In the sordid neighborhoods in which 
they live they find few congenial people 
with whom to fraternize. They read in 
the newspapers of gay places enjoyed by 
those in better circumstances, about beau- 
tiful clothes, and they devour the fashion 
pictures in the rotogravure prints. Ex- 
hausted after a day’s drudgery, craving 
stimulation and amusement, what is to 
offer in a restricted, often unclean and un- 
happy home? And what often happens? 
Throughout New York, and I suppose 
other cities, are many so-called closed 
dance halls which admit only girls 
who dance for a fee. Fora dollar 
a man buys a ticket entitling 
him to eight dances with any 
girls he may pick, the girls 
receiving four cents for each 
dance. To earn $2.80 a girl 
must dance seventy times in 
the course of a night—a trivial 
sum, but in the course of a week 
amounting to more than a girl 
may earn; and one which, her 
regular earnings going to her 
family, will procure the paltry lux- 
uries deemed so indispensable today. 
Seventy dances a night with men of all 
sorts and conditions, possibly five hundred 
dances or more within a week! In most of 
these places drinks are sold, and few girls, 
fagyed after their exertions, resist the 
temptation to keep bucked upjby stimu- 
lants. Extremely intimate and indecorous 
forms of dancing are not only allowed but 
fostered. After being embraced by so many 
strange men, what fineness there may be 
to a girl’s character when she begins soon 
wears away. Why then, she comes to ask, 
wear out oneself dancing all night for less 
than three dollars when more can be ob- 
tained so much more easily? 


The Ordinary Story 


NLY a short time ago two girls, ex- 

tremely young, quite pretty, not at all 
vicious, were haled into court on a charge 
of soliciting in a dance hall on upper 
Third Avenue. This hall was ostensibly a 
place where soft drinks were sold, but 
most of the profits came from gin. There 
men bought tickets to dance with the 
girls, and the girls as usual were paid for 
each dance. If a man became interested 
in any girl whom he “‘lamped,”’ the hostess 
would introduce him to the dancer, and 
if the girl left with the patron she was ex- 
pected to give the hostess a rake-off. The 
story told by the two girls was the ordi- 
nary one. 

They worked hard all day in a factory; 
in their untidy and uncongenial homes 
there were bickering and quarreling be- 
tween the parents, drunkenness, brawling 
children. They went to halls where they 
could dance for a quarter or find compan- 
ions who would pay for them. 

Once a girl begins in such places her 
way is generally down. She may rise“to a 
more prosperous and select sphere if some 
pickpocket or underworld leader falls in 
love with her. Then she becomes the 
mistress of a leader or confederate of a 
criminal gang. Generally the depths to 
which most sink is pitiful. 

Twenty-three girls were recently ar- 
rested in a raid upon a cabaret where, ac- 
cording to the police, most white men 
were taboo. The patrons, whom the 
police found dancing with the girls, were 
Orientals, many of them Filipinos. Ap- 
parently these dark sons of the East had 
a preference for blondes—the only thing 
they had-in common with “gentlemen.” 
The girls were not only blondes, but were 
all under the legal age. The place in 
which they were found was frequented 
also by gunmen, and knifings and shoot- 
ings were frequent. It was a dive of 
odious repute, whence these young fair- 
haired girls and their dusky escorts slipped 
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‘Good Night’~ that brings good rest 


DOUBLEMALTED 


%) 


OT MALTED MILK 


(PLAIN OR CHOCOLATE FLAVOR) 


at home 


A little conspiracy goes on in millions of 
homes each night. Bed-time is “‘let’s 
play soda-fountain time.” Out comes 
the can of Thompson’s, and the shaker 
or a double boiler— for sometimes they 
like it hot, sometimes cold. The milk 
is poured. And in fifteen seconds, a rich, 
creamy, “real professional” Malted Milk 
is ready for the whole family ... The 
game is over. The little troop marches 
off to bed, and to restful sleep. 


A New Health Game 


The family doesn’t know why mother is 
so eager to play soda-fountain. They 
only know howdelicious this new Malted 
Milk tastes. But Mother knows that a 
household that would never touch milk 
before now takes three glasses a day 
and loves it! 


The Secret of Thompson’s 
Thompson’s is so good for children and 
grown-ups alike because, by a secret 
Thompson process, the vitamins are 
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Malted Milk 


not destroyed in the making and the 
activity of the enzymes which help to 
digest other foods is maintained. That 
is why Thompson’s gives high energy 
by day and restful sleep at night. 


Chocolate or Plain — Hot or Cold 
30 glasses in every pound 
It’s always creamy and smooth. It costs 
so little. The best hot drink is made 
with plain malted milk—the best cold 
drink is made with chocolate. 


Ask for Thompson’s plain or choco- 
late, at any grocer’s or druggist’s, and 
have a “DOUBLE MALTED” party at 
home tonight. A shaker is FREE with 
each one-pound package. 


At the Soda Fountain 


Your soda fountain man deserves special 
credit for paying a bit more for Thompson’s 
‘‘DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk so as 
to serve - with an extra quality malted 
milk drink. Look for the Thompson’s serving 
jar at the soda fountain. 








Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 280, Waukesha, Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 


0 Send me a full pound of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored 
“DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk and a 25c value aluminum 


shaker FREE. I inclose 60c. 


0 Send mea three-day sample and an aluminum shaker. I inclose 25c. 


IT’S THOMPSON’S 


IT’S 
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FAS HIONABLE‘Wniting PAPERS 








Dance etters. 


goSsip letyers 


€> business letters 


How like one’s Gowns are one’s Letters! 


There is the letter to a Man—on paper 
as feminine as your best evening gown. 


There is the letter to a Woman —on paper 
as chic and gay as the frock you wear to 
an afternoon tea. 


And, finally, there’s the letter of business, 
on writing paper as smartly simple as the 
suit you wear when shopping. 


Three moods — ‘three papers ! 
* * * 


For the utterly feminine mood, we suggest 
Montag’s Nouveaute Elysées —an exquisite, color 
re | texture. Envelopes innerlined with beau- 
tiful hand decorated tissue. $2.50 per quire box. 


For the social mood, we suggest Montag’s Keltie 
Krash—a smart crash texture with envelopes in- 
nerlined in dashing, colorful rainbow stripes. 
$1.00 per quire box. 


And for the business mood, we suggest Montag’s 
Old English Crushed Bond—fine quality, with 
lined or unlined envelopes. At $1.00 per quire 
box—or in economical pound packages. 


These are but a few of the endless variety of 
Montag’s Fashionable Writing Papers, sold by 
fine stationers or the stationery departments of 
fine stores. If not on sale in your vicinity— 


Send us 25¢ for The Mood Portfolio— 


An attractive packet of six exquisite papers for 
your selection and immediate use. Contains one 
sheet and envelope each of six different Montag 
Papers. A splendid bridge prize, vacation packet 
or guest room supply. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25c—four for $1.00. 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. Dept. K 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. Los Angeles New York 
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away after dances into the sinister dark- 
ness to places unknown. 

Immeasurably evil as conditions are 
both in certain upper-class night clubs and 
the unsavory dance halls of the slums, it 
is possible to maintain a degree of espion- 
age upon what goes on there through 
plain-clothes men and women police 
officers. Last autumn the hostess of 
a popular night club in New York was 
arrested, upon the instigation of a plain- 
clothes policewoman, for giving an al- 
leged indecent dance in her rendezvous of 
costly revelry. Through a technicality the 
charge was dismissed, but thereafter the 
dancer was obliged to wear considerably 
more than Edenesque attire. Espionage 
and frequent raids put a curb upon the 
entertainments and disportings there. 


Going to a Party 


HIS is not the case, however, at such 
entertainments as can be arranged at a 
considerable 
price in innumer- 


a 


pulled a check book out of his pocket 
‘“‘How many are you—eight? Ail right 
here’s a check for four hundred.” 
They danced—all except one little girl | 
who embarrassedly drew back in a corner 
A shy little thing, with big saucer eyes 
hardly more than sixteen, she seemed con. 
fused and ill at ease in that sophisticateg 
gathering. She shook her head when a 
highball was offered. One of the men 
tried to force her to the floor to dance. | 
Obdurately she resisted. Another, Seizing 
her in his arms, tried to kiss her. She 
fought with spirit. Seeing that the gir 
refused to let any of the men touch her 
Charles, who had been looking on in dis. 
gust, went over to the child. | 
“Please take me away,” pleaded the | 
girl in a frightened whisper to Charles, 
Things were getting so riotous that their | 
quiet departure was unmarked. On the | 
way to her lodging she told Charlies she 
had come to New York to seek a job on 
the stage, and was about stranded when 
an advertise. 
ment for a model 





able apartments 
throughout New 
York, whose 
number must 
vastly exceed 
thatoftheknown 
“‘clubs.’’ Most 
are maintained 
by women, many 
surprisingly pass 
young, generally | 
attractive and,so 
far aS manner grass — 
and appearance | 
go, of ostensible 
respectability. 
Into these places door 
young girls, inno- 
cent, beautiful, 
of good families, 
are often unwit- 
tingly enticed. 

These young 
girls are \induced 
to go to these 
places on the pre- 
text of being 
taken to a party, 
generally by girls skies, 
whom they meet 
in their places of 
employment, and 
of whose nightly 
occupation they 


stone wall 





Beauty Blind 


By B.Y. WILLIAMS 


HE maple boughs, as breezes 


On autumn afternoons, 
Make shadow pictures on the 


She scours the silver spoons. 


The rose that grows beside her 


Is heavenly with bloom; 
Pink petals drift upon the floor — 
She hastens for the broom. 


Will chant his soul away; 
She does not hear his song at all — 
This is her ironing day. 


The sunset paints the spacious 


Ah, gloriously indeed! 
But while the day in splendor dies 
She stoops to pull a weed. 


of misses’ size | 
took her eye, | 
Her youth, her | 
beauty, her | 
charm at once ge. _| 
cured her a posi- | 
tion. How other 
girls in her de. 
partment dressed 
as they did on 
twenty-five dol- | 


perplexed her. 
Still more was 
she puzzled when 
Edyth, the model 
who had brought 
her to the party, 
told her she made 
over two hundred 
dollars some 


The brown thrush on the old weeks ‘‘on the 


side.”’ 

The girl had no 
friends and was 
lonely. When 
Edyth had called 
unexpectedly at 
her rooming 
house in a taxi 
that evening, 
urging her to 
come to an im- 
promptu party, 








have no sus- 
picion. 

An assistant in my office has a good 
friend whose cousin inherited more money 
than he knows what to do with. Charles 
had for two years tried to get his pluto- 
cratic relative, John, to invest in various 
promising undertakings in which he was 
interested. At last John said he was 
ready for business, so Charles went to 
meet the family financier for dinner at a 
well-known road house. Just as Charles 
tentatively broached his proposals, a gay 
party of five came up to the inn in a car. 
All were rich friends of Charles’ cousin, 
and all were in the incipient stages of 
synthetic exhilaration. When they sat 
down at the table, to the chagrin of 
Charles, all talk of investments stopped. 
John insisted Charles accompany the 
party and “make a night of it.’”’ He 
wasn’t keen for a lark, but with John’s 
financial backing in the offing, he didn’t 
want to offend his cousin. 

Piling into the big car, they motored to 
an expensive apartment house on the 
upper West Side. An opulently handsome 
woman opened the door. ‘Hello, Fanny, 
what’s on? Can you get any girls?” 
Could she get any girls? Fanny beamed, 
rolling her eyes, and within an hour seven 
girls arrived at the apartment. According 
to my informant’s friend, not one, had he 
met any in the street, could he have sus- 
pected as being other than respectable. 
Except for their hectic gayety, until the 
liquor took effect, their manners were irre- 
proachable. The newcomer’s uncertainty 
as to the character of the place and the 
girls was abruptly dispelled when the host 


she hesitated. 

But after some 
coaxing she was glad to go. What she had 
seen there appalled her. What might have 
happened if that girl hadn’t resisted the | 
urge to drink, or if she had lacked the 
training and character to refuse easy 
money? She thanked the man for taking 
her away. Otherwise, in all likelihood, she 
might have been forcibly detained. 


eA “Friend” Behind the (ounter 


VELYN’S home life would have met all 
the requirements of the mid-Victorian 
age. She was descended from ar old 
American family and had been broug/it up 
in a traditionally religious and mor! at- 
mosphere. She conscientiously ac iered 
to the conventional inhibitions of he; class 
and family, and she was truly an inn: ent, 
honest little girl. 

Evelyn’s father’s means were lit ited, 
and as he could ill afford such clothig as 
girls must wear today, she looked «out 
for employment. At last she secu ed a 
position as salesgirl in a Fifth A\ nue 
establishment dealing in imported «)jels 
d’art. She was sure she was workin. in a 
refined and exclusive atmosphere. 

Behind the counter where she worked 
Evelyn met an older girl, comely but iard- 
faced, who seemed to take a fancy to her. 
Belle volunteered tips as to how to wheedle 
customers into buying and how gencecally 
to advance herself in store employment. 
Trusting, naive, Evelyn was grateful to 
her new-found friend. As a matter of 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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In Sunroom 
Davenport Bed No. 1545 
LIVING ROOM 
SUITE No. 788 


Charm, comfort and long life 


—all at a moderate cost 


In selecting your living room furniture it is well to 
remember that style, beauty, and quality do not 
neces, vily mean high prices. Look, for instance, at 
a Krochler Living Room Suite: Here are smartness, 


charm, luxury and comfort— permanent values, con- 
stai: reminders of superlative workmanship and 
fine materials... . 

yet, due to the almost unlimited manufac- 
turi.¢ and purchasing powers of the world’s largest 
m; of overstuffed living room furniture, the 
cos \s surprisingly moderate. 

| build as only Kroehler builds, requires manu- 
fact ring facilities such as only Kroehler has. 


\oehler beauty is the outward evidence of in- 
War: quality. There is long life built into every 


part .... lasting strength in the frame of selected 
hardwood, kiln-dried, strongly braced, glued and 
doweled—xnot soft wood merely nailed together. 


Hidden Qualities 


Resilient, non-sagging seat springs are of heavy 
high carbon wire of Premier quality, interlocked 
with a flexible, spring steel understructure firmly 
attached to the hardwood frame. Far Stronger than 
the old-style webbing ordinarily used. 

Filling is of Sterilized flax fiber, best moss and 
felted cotton. Seat cushions are filled with pat- 
ented, resilient, soft-yielding coil springs—thickly 
padded with clean, white felted cotton. Yet prices 
are surprisingly moderate. Kroehler Davenports may 


be had, if desired, with a full-size comfortable bed 
entirely concealed under the seat cushions. 


Moderate Prices 


See your furniture dealer. He can show you a va- 
riety of popular designs. You may choose coverings 
of silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, 
cut patterns and jacquard velours, linen frieze and 
moquette, leather or Chase leatherwove. 

Upon request we will send you name of nearest dealer 
and copy of our book, ‘‘Enjoyable Living Rooms.”’ 
Kroeu.er Mra. Co., Chicago, Ill., orStratford, Ont. 

“ “ “ 
Faéories at: Chicago, Ill.; Kankakee, IIl.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, 


Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San 
Francisco,Calif.;Cleveland,Ohio. Canadian Fafories:Stratford,Ont. 


KROEHLER | 


Living Room Furniture 


KROEHLER 


DO NOT ACCEPT A. SUBSTITUTE «3 i 


MADE 





LOOK FOR THIS KROEHLER LABEL 





HE Aas astonished 


her JLUSBAND 
.... and the world 


eA new, basic Idea 


HE best fed men in the world 
-American husbands! And 
now at last they are beginning 
to appreciate it—to realize just 
what their wives can accomplish in 
serving better meals at lower cost. 
Today many men are deeply im- 
pressed by one thing women have 
achieved—a new plan of household 
buying that is sweeping the country. 
In the never-ending task of buy- 
ing foodstuffs, a special method is 
now being used by the women of 
the United States. A method which 
business men dream of as_ ideal. 
Women have sponsored a_nation- 
wide movement—a wholly new type 
of store. 

To select and buy each article 
uninfluenced by salesmen, pure/y 
on its merit, using their own knowl- 
edge of actual values 

To have the choice foods of jive 
continents assembled by experts for 
them to look over 

To be certain of securing the low- 
est existing prices 
Dowagers in limousines, brides on 

foot—old and young, rich and poor 
—American women are coming by 
the millions to the Piggly Wiggly 
stores to get these advantages. 


They make their own choice— 
no clerks to bother them 


Here, ready at hand on the open 
shelves, with prices plainly marked, 
American women find the pick of 
the world’s markets. 

Out of the uncounted brands 
and grades of each food offered for 
sale in America today, the best 
varieties of each kind have 
carefully sifted out by 
the experienced men 
who run the Piggly 
Wiggly stores. 

Here women shop as 


been 


Out of the vast num- 
ber of brands and 
grades on the mar- 
ket, the best of each 
kind of food are care- 
fully selected by 
Piggly Wiggly 


© 1927 P.W. A.C. 
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Buying sponsored by -American Women 
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No clerks to wait for in your daily shopping 


in the Piggly Wiggly store. Just come in 


through the turnstile and help yourself to 
a basket 











Can your husband 


answer these questions? 


What are the names of the two or three 
“best buys’’—the actual biggest values 
in flavor or nourishment from among 
the following foods today on sale in 
this country? 


Food No. of brands* 
Mustard over 500 
Canned Peaches i 1,( 00 
Wheat Flour. .- 10000 
Canned Corn 5 “4,000 
Tea pas. ~ (7. 


It is vital questions like these that are 
answered for you by the able men who 
run the Piggly Wiggly stores. They 
select the finest kinds of each food and 
offer them at the lowest prices for you 
to choose from. 


*Based on estimates from authorities on food 
packing and marketing. 


























Take whatever you please from the shelves 


make 


your own selection at the Piggly Wiggly store 


they have always longed to. No clerks 
to bother them. They examine and 
select whatever they please, take each 
article from the shelf themselves. No 
waits, no delays in the Piggly Wiggly 
store. As much time or as little as 
they like for every purchase. 

What fun it is to shop this way! 


To get ideas for your menu from 


the rare foods on the 
shelves. To read the 
price tags and check 
up the cost of many 
familiar brands. And 


F F ERE D 


I 


what a saving in expense for groceries! 

Your daily food purchases cost 
you less at Piggly Wiggly. You 
save money by Piggly Wiggly’s 
modern plan of operation. 


2,000,000 women now use 
this method of buying 


A few years ago a single Piggly 
Wiggly store. Today over 2,500 
stores in 824 cities and towns—the 
amazing record of how American 
women have adopted and supported 
this new method of household buy- 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 


The finest kinds of each food 


selected for you to choose from 


N 8 2 4 


CITIES 


Oct ber, 192s 


Less time is needed to shop—less money j 
Spent, by the two million women eho 


] 
toda 


buy choice groceries at the Pigely Wigely 
stores 






More tempting dishes and meals! The hr 
est varieties of each food are offered fur 
your choice at the Piggly Wiggly stor 


ing. Only because they &yow that 
it brings them the finest foods at the 
lowest prices, are two million women 
today using Piggly Wiggly. 
To serve even more tempting 
meals, to please your husband even 
more both at the table and with |iouse- 
hold expenses, try 
out this new 
method of buy- 
ing today. Visit 
the Piggly Wig- 
gly store in your 
neighborhood. 










An easy 


way to 
save money 











All prices are shown on swinging tags. Com- 

pare values, then make your choice nflu- 

enced by clerks. Just help yourself ani save 
money at the Piggly Wiggly stor: 
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Continued from Page 152) 


fact girl was hard-boiled, with a 
know! dge of everything evil begotten by 
experi nice, and her store employment was 
the fo-mal camouflage to hide a more 


sinistc: and profitable occupation. 
“T'!)} go along home with you,” vol- 


unteered the older girl on the evening of 
the second day, when her cordial over- 
tures had won the child’s confidence. 
When they came to one of the main 
avenues near Central Park, the girl 
abrup ly stopped. ‘Let’s stand and wait 
for a car,” she said casually. 


Almost at this moment a big, showy, 
expensive car came into sight and ap- 
parently stopped for the lights. Two men 
were in the automobile. The older girl ex- 
changed glances with the men, and they 
beckoned. ‘‘Now you come with me,” 
said Belle, ‘‘and ask no questions.” 
Hesitantly the child followed Belle into 
the car. A car ride—and in such a car— 
was a luxury for which she had often 
yearned. 
~ “Tf you don’t mind, I'll give you a little 
spin through the park before taking you 
home and’’—the owner smiled—‘“‘we 
might all stop for a bit of refreshment at 
my apartment.” 

When they arrived at the man’s apart- 
ment a liveried Japanese butler opened 
the door. If this impressed the ingenuous 
child, she was rendered speechless by the 
luxury of this gorgeously overdone apart- 
ment. She had never 
dreamed of invading 
such splendor. The 
host sat down by her 
on a couch covered 
with a white polar- 
bear skin. He pressed 
wine upon her, but 
the little girl was firm. 
She had never tasted 
wine in her life. The 
man, gray-haired, 
elderly, began making love to her. 


He 


raved about her beauty, her youth, her soft 


gray eves, her diminutive hands.’ When 
he sought to hold her hands she drew 
away. A nice girl like her should not be 
working, he said. If she wanted it, she 
could haveeverything. She listened, dazed 
and scared, believing she must be dream- 
ing. ‘To his soft persuasions, she could only 
shake her head. Inherited traits of char- 
acter and the atmosphere in which she had 
been brought up were proof, at that first 
meeting, against the man’s blandishments. 


When they were leaving he gave each of 
the girls fifty dollars—to buy, he said 
smiling, some silk stockings. That, Evelyn 


had not the vision or strength to refuse. 
There was a second meeting, when the 
elderly man literally showered this child 
Wit) silken garments. She was dazzled, 
overcome. To this girl, denied all luxuries, 
yearning naturally for the lovely things 
she saw in the great stores, it must have 
becn like Mephistopheles overwhelming 
Marguerite with fabulous jewels. 

e case came before me on a charge of 


criminal assault. Evelyn told a straight- 
forward and convincing story—a pitiful 
st The older girl, sophisticated and 
Hi erent, corroborated Evelyn’s tale, 


rey admitting that she deliberately 


Picscd up men in automobiles. ‘And I 
c e my car,” she snapped, with a 
Jaity toss of her head. 

‘Rich ‘Patrons 


‘TROUGH influence and the power of 
money—for the offender was @ mil- 
‘aire, powerful in business circles—he 
{\' our jurisdiction for a considerable 
line. When he came back he was ar- 
reed, but the Grand Jury, for reasons 
best known to themselves, failed to find 
a: indictment. An exceptional case? Not 
a‘ all! If there is a recording angel in 
ven his ledgers in recent times must 
acount such falls by the thousands. 
\lany good girls are led astray by older 
81. whom they meet in their places of 
employment or elsewhere. These sophis- 
Ucated women, especially when the first 





flush of their own bloom has passed, like 
to travel in pairs, appreciating the ad- 
vantage in attracting men by the foil of a 
fresher and fairer companion. Others, 
realizing their own appeal is on the wane, 
find advantage in catering to their wealthy 
and generally elderly friends in supplying 
more ingenuous girls. To the young and 
inexperienced there is greater danger in 
the attentions of older men than in youths 
of their own age. 

Several night-club hostesses in New 
York, whose patrons include not only the 
most notorious roués but distinguished 
men of position, make it a point to boast 
that they employ as entertainers only the 
very youngest and most beautiful girls to 
be found in New York. Unable to secure 
employment in a chorus because their age 
might involve producers with the Gerry 
Society, many minors, stranded in New 
York, drift into the maw of these clubs. 
These gilded resorts, where the tips are 
notoriously high—sometimes running into 
the hundreds to favored entertainers on a 
single evening—are a golden Mecca for 
such unfortunates, and of course they 
have their pick of the richest patrons. If 
they aren’t hard-boiled when they begin 
to sing and wiggle in these callithumpian 
pleasances, it isn’t long before they be- 
come calculating gold diggers if they re- 
main. When a girl can earn several 
hundred dollars a night instead of forty a 
week in a chorus it is exceptional if she 
resists the temptation to quit the chorus. 

Demoralizing as 
they are in their at- 
mosphere and the 
habits they induce, 
one cannot of course 
indict night clubs as 
being mainly respon- 
sible for leading many 
of the young astray. 
It isn’t the craze for 
gilded pleasure, rev- 
elry in night clubs, 
clothes or jewels that alone lures a girl on 
to the wrong way, but often the trivial 
temptation ofanautomobile ride. It would 
be surprising to many people to realize 
how many girls of the working class, often 
of decent families, are led astray, or even 
start on a criminal career, through what I 
call the ‘‘car route.’’ Drivers and owners 
of cars constantly inform me they are 
often obliged to repel young girls who 
want to ride with them. The automobile, 
public and private, coupled with the road 
houses which cater to and live upon such 
customers, has become a serious instru- 
ment of demoralization. 





‘Parental ‘Dereliction 


ARENTS often come to me, seeking 

help or advice, in despair over their way- 
ward sons and incorrigible daughters. 
They have lost all control, they say; their 
children simply will not obey. When I 
question those whose children flout their 
authority I find more often than not that 
they have themselves been derelict in 
training them properly. If the young are 
wild, present-day parents have become 
too generally careless and negligent. You 
cannot blame the night clubs, or jazz, or 
automobile parties mainly for attracting 
the young from the homes. They are 
more an outward effect than a cause—a 
manifestation of the loose spirit of the 
times. Too many parents fail to make 
their homes attractive. If parents fail to 
interest their children in more serious and 
elevating things—in studies, in books, in 
rausic—it is not because our time is 
penurious in these. No age was ever so 
rich in the gifts of science, art, literature 
and music. 

If one can point to any one cause more 
than another which is responsible for the 
demoralizing of the younger generation it 
is the prevailing lack of faith in religion. 
I am a constant attendant but not in a 
technical sense myself a member of any 
church, but I believe in religion—a belief 
strengthened and confirmed after nineteen 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Snow-crowned peaks are aback- 
ground for the tropic greenery of 
Pasadena’s lovely valley 


o Strange 


T IS all so wonderful — being 

whirled carefree out of the cold- 
swept country and wearying home 
routine into an actual fairyland of 
gorgeous bloom and fruit laden 
orange trees—and invigorating, 
balmy sunshine— 

—to listen, if you prefer, from 
your own rose-clad bungalow to the 
inspiring rustle of an all-winter 
“Spring”; to plunge into the blue 
Pacific and play on its beaches; to 
follow old mountain trails in the 
saddle, climb rocky peaks— 

—to motor or trolley to ancient 
Missions, to the desert or up and 
down the mountain-faced coast; past 
orange, lemon, walnut, avocado 
groves; through palm-lined canyons; 
to drive to world-famed resorts over 
Southern California’s 5,000 miles of 
fine roads marked by 180,000 guide 
signs. 

And yet, deep snow lays but a 
short ride from the ocean and radi- 
ant bloom! For, behind the luxuriant 
valleys, stand the winter-clad moun- 
tains! Think of it—tobogganing, 
skiing, skating—all the thrills of the 
Arctic—within a few miles of green 
links, orange trees, roses— your win- 
ter home! 


Southern California will remake 
you in health and spirit. In all the 
world there is no such sy 
The Spirit of Spanish days 


lingers in this Old Mission 
at Santa Ynez 





and New ~ 
and Fascinating 


Nothing more energizing could come 
into your life—or your children’s—than a 
winter vacation in Southern California. 









lace to rest ‘ 
bad to play. # 
Child life is ideal beyond descrip- 
tion. Children grow stronger here. 
Living costs are moderate. 





Thrill 42m with the winter recrea- 
tions and great business enterprises 
of Southern California. Marvelous 
wealth and continuous growth are 
shown in Los Angeles County’s 
1926 figures, which totaled in 
value of agriculture, live stock and 
citrus products more than one hun- 
dred and sixteen million dollars. 


Make your plans early— now—to 
spend all or part of the approaching 
winter in Southern California. Come 
before Christmas if you can. 

Come by way of Los Angeles; ar- 
range a “circle trip’’ so you can see 
the entire Pacific Coast: San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane. Your railroad ticket agent will 
give you the interesting details. 

We have issued one of the most com- 
plete books on vacations ever printed. 
We'll send a copy free to you. 52 pages, 


illustrated, tell you just what you can see 
and do in this strange land. 


NOW! 


Southern 


Mail the coupon 


California 


“A trip abroad in 


your own America/” 
WN 
i All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. J-10, Chamber of Com. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about 
Southern California vacations. Also book- 
lets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which 
I have checked. 


1) Los Angeles O Santa Barbara 
© Los Angeles Sports OC San Diego 
O San Bernardino © Riverside 
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FROM 


FRUIT ALONE. 
comes tts fresh fruit flavor 


“AT LAST—a@ gelatin that really tastes of the fruit” 
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FRESH 


UGE perfect raspberries; luscious scarlet 
strawberries; tart ruby-red cherries give 








a \ The moment you open the 
‘| package, the entrancing fra- 
* grance tells you its flavor 
comes from fresh fruit. You 
know it is different from 
anything you’ve ever bought 

before 


As you pour on the 
boiling water, the 
gelatin has no 
slightest gummy 
odor or taste—just 
that same warm 
fragrance that the 
fruits themselves 
exhale in the sun- 
shine 





Easy to unmold—Just hold the 
edge of the mold with both 
hands and dip it up to the very 
rim into warm (not hot) water 
while youcount 10. Placea plate 
face down on the mold, reverse 
quickly, then lift off the mold 
and serve immediately . 














Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatins their fresh en- 
trancing flavor. 


It’s the actual juices of these fresh fruits 
that make all the difference. The flavors are 
rich and true. 


Even before you taste it you will begin to 
like Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin more than 
any other you have ever used. 

You will like its fruity fragrance—its quiv- 
ering tenderness. 


You will prefer it because it jells more 
quickly and never settles into a gummy streak 
—you will like the way it whips—and espe- 
cially you will like the way it unmolds cleanly 


“Even the men,” wives 
write us, “instantly no- 
tice its fresh fruit flavor 
and the children never 
tire of it no matter how 
often they have Royal 
FruitFlavoredGelatin.” 





tc 
Oc ober, Igy 








and perfectly. This—and the fact that it has 
no slightest trace of gummy taste or odor— 
prove the great superiority of the gelatin of 
which Royal is made. 


Once you taste its wonderful flavor of fresh 
ripe fruits, you will look upon Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin as the standard for gelatin 
just as you consider Royal the standard for 
baking powder. 


Purest and best for children 


Now that experts in nutrition lay so much stress 
on the positive benefits of pure gelatin in the diet 
of children it is essential that you use only the 
purest and best. Ask for Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin at your grocer’s. You will recognize the red 
package, the same color as the Baking Powder can. 
















in Five Luscious Flavors: 
Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Cherry, Orange and Lemon 


flavore a 
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<perience in dealing with crime. 


years’ : : 
| have found one thing more definitely 
establis.ed than all others—that is, 
people who go wrong and drift into crime 
are those who have lost faith in God. 
What ‘s there to live for, what inducement 
is there to lead a righteous life, if there is 
no fai Ethics are not a substitute for 
. the Sermon on the Mount. In my dealings 
with young criminals I find the parents of 
many ).ave brought them up without any 


spiritual teachings whatever, and this is 
not corifined to the parents of boys and 
girls who become criminals. It prevails 
throug) the higher orders of society. 
What this lack of religious training, of 
simple belief in a divine Creator to whom 
we are responsible for what we make of 
our lives, brings about, one can see in the 
rampant dissipation, moral degeneration 
and intractibility of the young today. 
Some years ago I knew a family, of 
great wealth and high social position, 
whose subsequent tragic history, I have 
no hesitation in saying, can be traced to 
their complete abandonment of religious 
faith and their failure to give spiritual 
teachings to their children. Both Mat- 
thew and his wife had been brought up in 
orthodox Protestant families and their 
parents were deeply religious people. 
Matthew was a farmer’s son in the Middle 
West. He acquired an enormous fortune 
in business and was later elected to a high 
position in the Federal Government. Ellen, 
his wife, in education was far ahead of her 
husband. Brilliant, brainy, she was “‘ad- 
vanced”’ for her times. With social aspi- 
rations and her husband’s enormous 
fortune at her command she became con- 
spicuous in Washington and Paris, where 
she spent most of her time when her chil- 
dren were young and needed a mother’s 


























training. In Paris she mingled with a fast 
set and became a vivacious conversation- 
alist, witty, cynical, with a ribald scorn of 
religion. Like his wife, Matthew had lost 
all hold on religion. With all his wealth 
and high official position, he and Ellen 
drifted hither and thither without God. 
When I came to know them Ellen, 
Parisianized, blasé and sophisticated, con- 
stantly complained of her husband as 
without fine instincts, and on this pretext 
sought consolation in younger admirers. 
In the end the family ark went on the 
rocks to utter destruction. 

There were two children, a handsome 
son and a rarely beautiful daughter. As 
children they were told that God was a 
myth, and were brought up to look upon 


all faiths as exploded superstitions. Not 
only that: Like their mother they were 
led to gibe at religion. The children, 
brought up in this atmosphere, were 
adored by the mother. The love which 
she failed to feel for God she lavished 
upon them. If she neglected them on her 
trips abroad she spoiled and pampered 
them when she was with them. When very 
young the boy took to drinking heavily 
and fell in with harpies to whom he gave 
unlimited sums. He was victimized and 
blackmailed and lured into every de- 
bauchery. Appalled at his moral de- 
generation, the parents, unable to bring 
him to reason, sent him to a country place 
in Pennsylvania, where they hoped he 
would keep out of trouble. It was a large 
beautiful estate, with a lake near the 
house. One night, drunk to stupefaction, 
the boy walked into the pool and was 
drowned. 

And the daughter—what example on 
the part of the mother had she to guide 
her? What faith or moral code to keep 
her straight when men began to flatter and 
woo her? One liaison following another, 
her life became so scandalous she was 
dropped by the nice people with whom 
she had been accustomed to mingle. Even 
the mother, without morals, and profligate 
herself, was shocked by the girl’s dissolute 
life. When she pleaded with her, the girl 
turned upon the mother with bitter rail- 
ings. From drink the daughter took to 
drugs. She lost her beauty, her health; 
and at an early age, wrecked by vice and 
dissipation, died tragically and miserably. 

Broken-hearted, utterly lonely in her 
advancing years, bereaved of the only two 
beings whom she had ever greatly loved, 
the mother lived to realize the results of 
her unhallowed creed and to drink to the 
dregs of desolation of the “‘bitter water 
that causeth the curse.”’ I have seldom 
seen so broken and forlorn a being as she 
was before her own unhappy death. 

When I find so many parents, of all 
degrees of society, today bringing up their 
children likewise, without any spiritual 
ideals, without any religious belief, I think 
of that miserable woman, so representa- 
tive of the present apostate parents, who 
sowed in faithlessness, neglect and god- 
lessness and reaped the same. “‘ They have 
sown the wind, and they shall reap the 
whirlwind; it hath no stalk; the bud shall 
yield no meal; if so be it yield, the stran- 
gers shall swallow it up.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Fudge McAdoo. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 


The Bedroom of Lasting Dignity 


(Continued from Page 45) 


pieces that will blend. For all that any 
bedroom of lasting dignity will require are 
pieces such as these: One or two delight- 
ful beds, a well-designed chest of drawers 
with a wall mirror, a highboy and a dress- 
ing table, comfortable small chairs to add 
their share of real distinction, and some 
accessory pieces, gathered slowly—extra 


notes of comfort, style and color. 
Fy quently the finer bedroom suits are 


desi ied to give this appearance of 
gro. xed reproduction pieces, unrelated 
by e usual surface earmarks of suit 
sim: rity, but closely allied, of course, in 
typ. Early American pieces of fine ma- 
hog ‘y are grouped thus: Perhaps the 
higisoy inspired by one from Mount 
= on; a serpentine-front chest from 


sachusetts; the canopied bed from 
Rh: de Island or Pennsylvania. In a typi- 
Cal i‘nglish suit in fine walnut, there may 
be <rouped as many as five or six style 
tendencies, correlated by their original 
transitions of period. French suits may 
show pieces after both Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, with a Hepplewhite commode 
done in the French manner, and two nar- 
row French chests lacquered in the Chinese 
feeling. In buying any fine conservative 





niece 


suit of this sort, one can be assured of ab- 
solute unchanging smartness. In choosing 
separate pieces related by their wood and 
their tendencies of style—and through 
this extra personal trouble, probably sav- 
ing cost—one can be sure also of this same 
permanence of beauty. 

In what styles may certain woods be 
seen at their supreme best? If mahogany 
is desired, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite, Adam, and Duncan Phyfe offer 
a choice of suitable period types, any of 
which, of course, may have the Early 
American interpretation. In walnut, the 
styles to consider favorably include Wil- 
liam and Mary, Queen Anne, Spanish, 
Early Italian and Louis XV. Beds sug- 
gesting the William and Mary style usu- 
ally will prove to be adaptations, and 
should be simply masculine in feeling; 
they should have the square, flat head 
and foot boards, and probably a stretch- 
ered underconstruction, and Spanish feet. 
A chest of drawers, with detached mirror, 
should match these. And a William and 
Mary highboy can be found among fur- 
niture not designed for bedroom use. 

Queen Anne furniture in walnut for the 
bedroom of lasting dignity may show the 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN_IN EVERY HOME 










“LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN; CONN. 


4 Warnth 


" ~placed exactly where you want it 


F all the furnace heat were turned into one room, 

there wouldn’t be enough to heat it in two min- 
utes. Yet, at the snap of a switch a UNIVERSAL 
Portable Electric Heater will give quick, radiant 
warmth on chilly mornings to provide a warm, com- 
fortable spot in which to dress. 





Also useful for directing heat on the nursery floor 
when children are at play and for drying the wash 
or the children’s rainsoaked garments. 


A UNIVERSAL Portable Heater is the ideal aux- 
iliary heater for between-season comfort before the 
furnace is started or to supplement it later. 





Not expensive to operate, asit is used only when wanted. 
Finished in various colors to match any color scheme 
—they lend an artistic as well as practical element 
to the ensemble of every room. 


The Heater Beautiful 


Our very latest UNIVERSAL Model No. E9937, 
pictured here, represents the most beautiful and ef- 
ficient in Electric Portable Heaters of today. The 
Empire Pattern ornamental border and base, finished 
in statuary bronze, blend in delightful harmony with 
the rich luster of the large solid copper reflector. It is a 
Heater that adds beauty as well as comfort to the home. 


























Universal 


Household Helps 


For every home need, there 
are UNIVERSAL Household 
Helps, only a few of which are 
shown in the border. 

UNIVERSAL Household Helps are 
sold by all good dealers. Our Household 


Book No. 275 is of interest to every 
housewife, sent free upon request. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of the Famous UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps for nearly 
seventy-five years. 
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Table setting by 
Good Housekeeping 
Studio 


lovely china!” 
your guests exclaim, 

and later they remark 
“What a charming hostess!” 


HE mark of fine taste in fine china is the trade mark 
shown below. For nearly a century the finest of French 
dinnerware has been made in Limoges by Haviland & Co., 
originators of the famous china marked Haviland, France. 


No camera can do justice to the rich and satisfying col- 
ots, the true beauty of Haviland design. For instance, the 
Plaza pattern shown before your imaginary guest will simply 
captivate you, with those bright birds a-flutter on flowers 
festooned between graceful baskets of pink roses, on the 
Ivory background. Adorable! 


The four typical decorations here shown on Ivory—now 
so much the vogue—can be obtained at prices reasonable 
to a degree that will surprise you. 


If your dealer hasn’t just the pattern you want, he can 
readily get it from us for you. Insist on genuine Haviland, 
stamped with the original name that means so much to 
lovers of beautiful china—Haviland, France. 


Theseare onlya few of many designs 
in which HavilandChinais made. A 
wide variety of open stock patterns 
at all prices is obtainable so that 
you can easily get replacements or 
add to your set as you may desire. 


SEND NOW for the free il- 
lustrations showing in full col- 
ors the wide range of these ex- 
quisite Haviland China designs 
together with a list of the near- 
est dealers. Ask for group LA. 
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HAVILAND CHINA CO., INC., 1107 marae at / Street, New York 





usual cabriole legs, and the shell in deco- 
ration. The Queen Anne chest may blend 
with the modern Queen Anne beds; while 
a Queen Anne chest-on-chest and a lowboy 
may take the place, respectively, of the 
usually required highboy and dressing 
table. In using walnut to develop the 
Spanish idea in the bedroom, a vargueno, 
specially fitted for a dressing table, will 
add much style to a reproduction Spanish 
bed with the high headboard, and a chest 
topped by a typical Spanish mirror. A 
walnut bedroom showing the Italian feeling 
may welcome as odd pieces of distinction 
a coffer for storage space, and a credence 
adequately shelved to take the place of 
a highboy. A wrought-iron table with a 
marble top and a triplicate wall mirror 
may carry out the dressing-table idea. 
While French pieces for the bedroom 
may be carried out in the typical light 
walnut, very much more often do we find 
them interpreted in enamels, which may 
be of old ivory, beige, putty-gray, or some 


—__ 


favored color, which would be used only 
on a piece or so to save monotony, or as a 
panel trimming. Beds may show cane 
insets, and the swell in head and joot- 
board. Brocaded counterpanes may be 
used. The semicircular commode may be 
fitted with adequate drawer space to 
serve as chest; the dressing table may 
show the popular five pieces, and include 
a console table placed between two slim 
French chests, a wall mirror and a bench, 
Furniture in maple or cherry for the hed- 
room usually may be most admirably 
chosen from pieces emulating the E arly 
American idea. Beds that are canonied, 
or else of the low spooled style, are espe- 
cially to be desired. Highboys and chests 
of simple flavor seem to suit these exactly; 
dressing tables of lowboy type and Wind- 
sor or slat-back chairs give ample oppor- 
tunity for creating a bedroom following 
quaint traditions, and which will prove to 
be of lasting dignity because of the sim- 
plicity of its style. 


Cfry This Recipe on Your Dingiest Room 


(Continued from Page 32) 





orangereds. Dec- 
orated Chinese- 
red cornice | 
boards, designed 
to match a pair 
of those smartly 
narrow red book 
cabinets, gave the 
windows an un- 
pe narigad aaert | niture. 
The furniture | 

in the room was | 

an amusing } 

hodgepodge of i] 





F YOU are interested in repro- 
ducing this color scheme in 
some room of your own, send us 
a stamped envelope for samples 
of fabrics, color suggestions for 
floor, walls, woodwork and fur- 


The 


Interior Decoration Department 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


Nearly any- 
body can gather 
together an 
unattractive 
hodgepodge of 
furniture —in- 
deed, many peo- 
ple are saddled 
with just such 
items in the be- 
ginning —and 
forthwith start to 
make it interest- 
ing with color, ar- 
rangement, and 








old and new 
pieces, coaxed 
into a harmonious whole by the well- 
planned color scheme. An old Craftsman 
desk was painted black on the outside and 
Chinese red within. For use with this desk 
an old porch Windsor was painted ivory. 
Between the windows on the long wall 
there was placed a small overstuffed sofa, 
very inexpensive but very nice in line, its 
smartness accentuated by a slip of deep 
lemon yellow patterned with blue-green 
foliage and red-winged birds. On each 
side of the sofa there was placed a narrow 
book cabinet done in Chinese red and with 
a black-shelved interior. In the room also 
there were two low-backed overstuffed 
armchairs upholstered in primly posied 
yellow glazed chintz, with plaited flounces. 
And there was also a large, dilapidated 
overstuffed wing chair slipped in old yel- 
low material nearly resembling fine mo- 
hair, a sturdy slip-cover fabric which may 
be had in a remarkable range of brilliant 
color. 

In a corner of the room there was placed 
an old corner cupboard, painted black, 
but rendered very gay indeed by reason 
of its brilliant china, offering the con- 
venient possibility of supplies for sociable 
tea servings. This china was a mixture 
of Italian and Czecho-Slovakian ware, 
and the pieces were of various hues. 
Orange red predominated, and ivory, 
deep crushed turquoise and lemon yellow 
added their variety toa happy whole. The 
balance of the furniture in the room in- 
cluded a large cherry dropleaf table; a 
little folding table painted black; a tiny 
candle stand with tapering legs and kept 
in its original orange-red antique paint 
because it blended with the scheme so per- 
fectly; a little Sheraton Windsor, which 
had turned a miraculous golden yellow 
after several layers of old green paint had 
been removed; a tiny ladder-back with an 
orange-red fabric seat; and an old comb- 
back Windsor that had been picked up for 
a song. These were the odds and ends of 
furniture that the room contained. But 
somehow they achieved a personality that 
could not be duplicated in a more studied 
way. 


general informal- 

ity of treatment. 
But in furnishing such a room, many peo- 
ple would have been aghast at having to 
use the old Craftsman desk, the old wing 
chair which had been relegated to the at- 
tic for a long while, the worn-out porch 
Windsor, sadly rickety in its joints until 
it was reglued. They would have been 
discouraged at having to find a table for so 
very little, a corner cupboard and a farm- 
house antique or so within such an econo- 
mically low price. 

And in being so easily discouraged, they 
would have missed the opportunity of 
finding the blessed suitability of the dear 
little low-backed overstuffed armchairs 
upholstered and flounced just alike in yel- 
low; the low-backed, slender-armed sofa 
slipped in the same color but a very dif- 
ferent design. They would have missed 
the distinction and originality of the two 
narrow red bookcases. They would have 
missed the chance of creating a beautiful 
room out of almost nothing, and :nak- 
ing every incongruous thing fit somehow 
until it honestly couldn’t be improved. 
So accept the recipe which brought riagic 
to this room that used to be so ugly and 
apply it in turn to some knotty proviem 
of your own. 

Don’t be sparing of the paint pot. 
Many a room looks uninteresting because 
it’s drab. Change gray walls to a soi‘ and 
creamy yellow, nondescript woodwoi \ to 
apple green; substitute curtains o! soft 
orange, green and cream for curtains ‘hat 
have never seemed to count at all. i’int 
the interiors of cupboards and appropri- 
ate pieces of furniture in some gay !1ue— 
maybe peacock, orange, flame or yellow; 
each room scheme will furnish the cue for 
its most effective complement. Cover 
dilapidated or ugly chairs and sofas with 
slips chosen because they’re pretty. Re- 
move the finish from simple an!ique 
pieces, rub them with linseed oil anc wax 
them; paint the others till they lose their 
commonplaceness in distinction. For 
even kitchen furniture becomes 1mpor- 
tant when it’s done in an effective color, 
and unpretentious new pieces may be just 
as lovely as their hue. 
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Quick 
Cranberry 
Sauce 


Made in 10 Minutes 


All you need: 4 cups cranberries, 2 cups 
water, 1) to 2 cups sugar. 


All you need to do: Boil sugar and water 
together 5 minutes; add cranberries and boil 
without stirring (5 minutes is usually suffi- 
cient) until all the skins pop open. Remove 
from the fire when the popping stops. 


For a thinner sauce, just bring water and 
sugar to a boil—then add berries and let 
them cook until they stop popping. 


Eat a saucerful of Cranberry Sauce erey 
day— for HEALTH! 


The TONIC Fruit. Cran- 
berries contain iron, lime 
and carbohydrates — vital 
elements that aid in build- 
ing up the system. 


Ask for EATMOR Cran- 
berries — trade-mark on 
every box. 


And send for “Tasty Ways 
to Serve the Tonic Fruit” 
—FREE Recipe Booklet. 


Address Department H 
AMERICAN CRANBERRY 
EXCHANGE 
90 West Broadway 
New York City 


~ Eatmor 
, Cranberries | 
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Helps for Flome Decorators 


You will find here some representative problems in home decorating which have perplexed our 
readers, together with Miss Seal’s solution for remedying matters. These are printed with the 
hope that they may help other homemakers who may have some such problems of their own. 


cA Bit of Golor to Hearten an 
Old-Fashioned ‘Room 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: I wish to re- 
furbish my bedroom, which is furnished in 
an old-fashioned nondescript style. The bed 
is a beautiful old four-poster, finished off 
with acorns, and made of some dark wood, 
though I don’t know what unless it be ma- 
hogany of the old dark kind. The high chest 
of drawers is also dark, of either walnut or 
mahogany. There is a little walnut stand 
that was my great-great-grandfather’s. The 
looking-glass is a tiny one on a stand, and of 
some very beautiful light wood, though not 
much for seeing one’s contour. I want to 
put an ordinary oak bureau with a good 
glass in here, for seeing purposes. I thought 
I could paint it some bright color—Indian 
yellow or Chinese red or jade or something— 
and plan the rugs and bed covers to match. 
Since the room is dark, I think my window 
curtains should be of thin white material. 
But I shall wait to see what you say. The 
walls are cream—paint also. New ones are 
needed but cannot be had, for if anyone else 
finds farming a money-making job, I do not. 
Everything down here is old, large, gracious, 
and beautiful, but there is literally no money. 
But I thought a bright bureau and new rugs 
might hearten me up a bit. VrrGInIA. 


CANNOT imagine a new oak bureau 

in this room of yours, no matter how 
thickly you cover it with paint. Surely in 
your locality you can find an old bureau 
suitable for painting, preferably of the 
country farmhouse variety. This really 
should be in the form of a chest of drawers, 
and if there has ever been a mirror at- 
tached, it, or another one, should be hung 
flat on the wall above the chest. In many 
very humble wayside antique shops it is 
possible to find new mirror frames made 
of old wood in the simple Chippendale de- 
signs which are very well suited for use in 
rooms like yours. 

After you have found your old bureau, 
paint it a Chinese red, giving it knobs 
of lemon yellow or black. Do not paint 
your mirror frame, but rub it with linseed 
oil and then wax it. 

If you can find an old patchwork quilt 
in red and white, or wish to make one, 
this would be very effective for your bed. 
Or else you can make a counterpane with 
a flounce, of an orange-red sprigged calico. 
If you have draperies on your bed, these 
may he of white dotted voile or Swiss. 
Your window curtains may be of this 
same material, with fulled valances and 
with tie-backs of the orange-red calico. 
Crocheted or braided oval rugs of orange 
red, black and lemon yellow would be 
effective. 


Making a Few Early American 
Pieces in a‘Dressy Setting 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: Before I was 
willed some lovely old black and gold Early 
American chairs, I had furnished my house 
in a dressier fashion tending toward eight- 
eenth century Italian and French. I have 
eight of these chairs, and have just picked up 
a table that will go with them, making an 
Early American breakfast room a desirable 
possibility. But can I go ahead with this 
idea without making this room look like a 
sort of stepchild of my more elaborate rooms 


near by? One of the near-by rooms is pre- 

dominantly rose colored, another is rose and 

green. I should be glad to have your idea. 
Mary LOUvIsE. 


F COURSE you can have an Early 

American breakfast room de luxe! 
Hunt for a curio cabinet of simple eight- 
eenth century English lines, but of the type 
used by our forefathers inthiscountry. To 
get exactly what you want you will prob- 
ably have to acquire a reproduction, for 
this piece really should be of black lacquer 
with gold figurines and with small-paned 
glass doors. But you can find old pink 
luster, in both sets and odd pieces, to fill 
its shelves. Perhaps you could paint your 
walls in the very palest tint of rose or green, 
which will set off your black furniture. If 
this is not practicable on account of the 
treatment of the adjoining rooms, substi- 
tute an ivory-putty tone. 

At your windows hang curtains of an- 
tique red toile which has mellowed to a 
rich tone, or else choose a vegetable taffeta 
sprinkled with posies, and which may be 
procured in a lovely dull rose or green 
ground. Hang curtains of either material 
from scalloped valance boards of wood 
painted in black, deep ashes of roses, or 
leaf green, with an edge line of gold. Glass 
curtains may be of old ivory silk gauze. 
And on the floor you can lay a large 
antique hooked rug in old faded tones, and 
as expensive as you care to afford. 


TheProblem of the Faded Three- 
Piece Upholstered Suit 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: I have an up- 
holstered three-piece living-room suit which 
I'd like to make a little easier to live with. I 
have had it only four years, but the dark 
blue tapestry has turned a dusty-looking gray. 
In one of your articles you mentioned a chair 
with a slip cover of peacock blue sateen. 
Would this be suitable for all three? Or 
would it be better to have small-patterned 
chintiz for davenport and one chair? The rug 
is grounded in taupe gray, with figures of 
rose and Chinese blue, sparingly used; so 
the chintz would have to be modest. Please 
suggest something inexpensive for curtains 
loo. 


THINK you need a cretonne in this 

room which is stronger in design than 
the rug, in order to distract attention from 
the figures on the floor, and so make them 
seem even less important, as they shoul:! 
be. So for your window overdrapes, an 
for one chair slip, I would suggest a blac! 
grounded cretonne showing a well-covere! 
design of tropical pheasants in which bri 
liant blue and gold and rose and ivor' 
create a very rich effect indeed. For you 
sofa slip and for the second chair, select « 
peacock blue cotton jaspéd taffeta, whic’: 
is a material specially designed for thi 
purpose. Have all the slips designed wit! 
box-plaited flounces coming to within ° 
couple of inches of the floor. Plan to 
cover a pillow or so in a coppery-ros‘ 
velveteen to emphasize the rose color in 
your rug; and you will want one pillow 
anyway, covered with the black-groundec 
cretonne. Hang glass curtains of soft rose 
orange mercerized fadeless marquisette 
at your windows. This material will be 
charming with the cretonne. 
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vot of the bed in illustration: Esmond 
No. 22—Cortex-Finish; plain center; 
nove! border. Comes in many other colors. 
ir sop. 11B—Pure Wool; reversible. Also 





coies tn many other color combinations, 
3 N 7 -Cortex-Finish. One of the numer- 
ow Lsmonds in authentic Indian designs, 
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132—All Wool; in hand-woven 
ects. An ideal throw, coverlet or 
ulity blanket. Also many other colors, 








HE secret can be told in these ten words: “‘Use Blankets 
that Harmonize—and be sure they are Single-length.’’ In 
fact, millions of women have reduced that good advice 
to three words—Use Esmond Blankets! 


Decorators say: *‘ Blankets must match the room"’ 


The ensemble effect is the new fashion in bedroom deco- 
ration. You can achieve it—inexpensively—in your own 
home with Esmonds. 14 leading decorators have enthusi- 
astically praised these blankets for the charm of their 
designs; their soft, lovely colors; their harmonious beauty. 


For every room—an appropriate Esmond 


Pattern, color and size considered, there are 400 different 
Esmond Blankets—ranging from eet Sn to most 
elaborate effects—from delicate, pastel shades to brilliant 
hues—from Esmond Cortex-Finish Blankets for as little 
as $3.50 to Esmond Pure Wool Blankets at $36. 


Esmonds are easier to handle and launder 


Domestic science instructors are agreed that the modern 
blanket is the Esmond séngle-length blanket—and every 
housewife who has used them heartily agrees. They have 
the two thicknesses of the old-fashioned pair blanket 
woven into ove. Therefore they are easier to wash, dry, 
air and store; easier to make the bed with; and more 
convenient and healthful for the sleeper. 
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Send Dolly Blanket [Pink [Blue 
(0 Free—for the children, ‘‘The Story of 
Bunny Esmond,"’ with colored pictures. 








A New Way to 
Beautify Bedrooms 


and make housework easier 


BLA jy, 


It will delight your little girl and show you the fine Esmond quality 
Address Esmond Mills, Esmond, Rhode Island, Department J-5. 
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Esmond Blankets are warmer and softer 


Scientific tests—some of them by the Government—have 
proven that the warmth of a blanket depends on its “‘air 
spaces."’ The special Esmond double weave creates many 
additional ‘‘air spaces’’ between the two thicknesses of 
the Esmond Blanket, making it warmer yet not heavier. 


Ask for Esmond and be sure of quality 


When you buy an Esmond, whether it is Cortex-Finish, 
Pure Wool or Camel’s Hair, you can be confident of 
getting unexcelled quality. Every step in the manufacture 
of Esmonds is planned to produce a blanket that will 
give the maximum of value, warmth and durability. Ask 
for Esmonds by name and look at the label. 


Esmond Blankets (Cortex-Finish), $3.50 to $7 


Made of selected strong, curly fibres woven and napped by a 
special Esmond process which makes them delightfully soft 
and downy. Esmond **Two-in-One”’ (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Blankets do not mat; they are fade proof and moth proof. 


Esmond Pure Wool Blankets and Esmond 
Camel's Hair Blankets, $8.50 to $36 


They have been called the finest wool blankets yet pro- 
duced in America—they are quite unequalled in richness 
of color and of design. Washed and shrunk at the mills. 


(0 Free—‘*The Outline of Blanket Beauty.” 
An interesting booklet in colors giving 
many suggestions for bedroom interiors. 


























On the bed in illustration: Esmond No. C-4 
Cortex-Finish. A blanket designed to 
harmonize with Colonial furnishings. 
At top: Baby Blanket—Cortex-Finish. 
One of 32 Esmond Baby Blankets. 
No. 6014—Cortex-Finish. An interesting 
lattice-plaid effect with a floral border. 




















Leopard Robe-Cortex-Finish. One of 
four animal skin designs. Splendid for gen- 
eral use around the house or in the car. 
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Two-Dish LUN hcon Ke Cfreshments: By Lilian M. Gunn 


NCE more we find October here, 
O frost approaching, and ‘“‘first fall 
meetings” of committees and 
card clubs on our calendar. Not the 
least important feature of such 
meetings is dainty food daintily 
served. When our time comes to 
entertain, whether it be an after- 

noon or an evening affair, most 

of us are faced with the all-too- 
usual double problem of manag- 

ing smooth, attractive service 
without the help of a maid, and 

of choosing a menu that will have 

a touch of novelty and yet be 
neither too expensive nor im- 
practical to prepare in advance. 

Of course one can always use 
the dining room, having regular 
table service for a small group or 
buffet service for a larger. But 
there is charin as well as practi- 
cal value to be gained from using 
small tables right in the living 
room. These need not be card 
tables; any assorted small tables 
will do; I often just use small end 
tables set with a single service drawn up 
to a sofa, and the effect is very pretty. 
This use of small tables provides a cozy infor- 
mality of atmosphere in which simple food with 
informal service is perfectly appropriate; and you 
can get delightful decorative effects very simply by 
a clever selection of even inexpensive small cloths in pretty 
coloring, with the napkins to match, and either a low bowl 
of flowers for each table, or the single-stem vases with only 
one or two blooms. Indeed a hostess who often entertains 
the same group of friends can get attractively varied effects 
by having several sets of linen in different colors to bring 
out different harmonies with the same china, furnishings 
and hangings. 

Many groups that meet regularly have a rule limiting 
their luncheons or refreshments to two dishes with the 
appropriate accompaniments and accessories, and this can be 
ample for any purpose except a regular dinner-hour meal for 
a club of men and women. 


Let the Hour be Early 


F YOU entertain in the afternoon a very usual procedure 

is to serve at the end, but that badly spoils the appetites 
of all and makes for delay and confusion of the hostess’s own 
dinner preparations. I strongly recommend, instead, serv- 
ing the refreshments before beginning to play or work at 
about two-thirty and then whisking away all signs of them. 
This custom permits you to serve directly after preparation, 
so that many foods may be served which would deteriorate 
if they had to stand, or would take too long a last-minute 
preparation if you served at the end. 

If your two-dish refreshment is served in the evening, of 
course it follows the playing (usually preceding the giving 
of the prizes) and it is then that a tea wagon or any rolling 
table is even more particularly useful than if your guests 
arrive in the early afternoon to find their luncheon awaiting 
them. Indeed, if they number no more than eight, two trips 
to the kitchen by the hostess alone may be able to take care 
of the entire service. For after laying the luncheon cloths 
on the separate tables over the cloths you have used for play- 
ing, which thus serve as substitutes for your silence cloths— 
or perhaps after placing two tables together for greater 
sociability and then, if you wish, placing a long cloth over 
the two—you can wheel in the tea wagon with the first 
course and.the necessary silver for it already on the plates, 
and also the napkins and water glasses, and the customary 
serving dishes of such accompaniments and accessories as 
rolls, olives, etc. A second trip can bring in the beverage, 









Serving refreshments before the business or entertainment of the afternoon allows 
the greatest possible ease, grace and convenience. 


Frozen Cream Cheese Salad 
Date Nut Bread 


Cocoa 


Hot Chicken Sandwich on Toast 
Giblet Sauce 
Orange Charlotte and Tea | 
Almond and Celery Casserole 
Ripe Olives Hard Rolls 
Ice Cream Pie with Cherry Sauce 





Tongue Mousse | 
Mustard Pickles Whole Wheat Bread | 
Lady Baltimore Cake and Coffee | 


Molded Salmon 
Pickle Sauce Finger Rolls 
Ice Cream Sandwich and Tea 





with cups, saucers, spoons, cream and sugar all arranged on 
the top shelf ready for service (also a water pitcher or 
bottle), and the dessert already served on the bottom 
shelf—unless it is an ice that must be kept cold till the last 
moment or unless you wish it to be a complete surprise when 
it is due. In either case, when ready to clear the table, the 
dishes may be passed by the guests and neatly arranged 
two deep on the trays of the tea wagon. 

Of course each hostess must work out for herself the actual 
procedure for her service, depending on the number of her 
guests and the character of her equipment and the food. The 
important thing is that she can and should plan and not 
leave it all to last-minute ‘haphazard. Just as she can and 
should plan careful previous arrangement in her kitchen, 
with the plates arranged on her largest table ready to serve, 
the silver beside them, and the garnish ready at hand, if 
there is to be a garnish. Even such things as pickles, olives 


and jelly may be placed on the plate quite 

some time in advance of the serving to 

avoid the necessity of a first passing 
among the guests. 

Plates can now be bought with a 
place for the cup on the side: 
some are oval, some round with 
the club compartments. These 
come at various prices and are 
exceedingly convenient — and in- 
cidentally make good prizes. If 
your plate has not this special in- 
dentation for the cup, you will 
have to use a regular saucer: 
even for informal service it js 
bad form to set a cup directly on 
an ordinary plate. As with most 
rules of etiquette, there is a real 
reason for this; without the in- 
dentation to keep it in its place, 
the cup is likely to slip and is 
thus difficult to manage. 

And by the way, if your party 
is a large one and you wait the 
guests to have a chance to mingle 
better, why not have them pro- 
gress between the courses just as they 
do when playing games? As each guest 
moves he takes his glass and napkin with 
him. 

Coming now to the menu itself, a good choice 

for two-dish refreshments is a salad or an entrée, 
with sandwiches or hot rolls, pickles or olives, and 
for dessert a frozen mixture, fruit, cake or pastry. Of course 
a beverage is always included. 

An unusual and very nourishing but dainty entrée, is an al- 
mond and celery casserole, which may or may not be served in 
individual ramekins. Blanched almonds are slightly toasted in 
hot vegetable oil and then the same amount of half-inch pieces 
of celery cooked with them for a few minutes, and salt added to 
taste. The whole is then stirred into enough egg and milk, in 
proportion of three eggs to a pint of milk to bind together well. 


Pour the mixture into a thoroughly buttered baking dish and 
bake as a custard. 


Avoid Nubbling of Sweets 


OR dessert there are many choices. Ices, ice creams and 
sherbets are always popular; any number of puddings, 
something steamed or perhaps a Charlotte Russe; rich cakes 
of the Lord or Lady Baltimore variety; stuffed grapefruit, or 
a fruit cup with a simple wafer or cookie; and, for a |unch- 
eon, pastry in some combination makes a very good ¢/iwice. 
An example is an individual pastry shell filled with ice «ream 
and fruit sauce poured over it. Or, a pie may be baked as «sual, 
with a cover, but with crumpled paper for a filling. Whe: coo! 
the lid is removed and a filling of fruit ice cream substitut«:!, the 
cover replaced and the pie cut and served in the customar) \way- 


= 


An additional sweet is not actually necessary, thoug!. with 
a fruit dessert one may include homemade fudge or . ther 
candy, salted almonds or pecans, stuffed prunes or « ites, 
candied fruits or ginger. It is far better if you serve « ndy 
at all to make it thus a part of the meal and avoid tem. ting 
your guests to three hours of nibbling. It is true that i you 
follow a color scheme bonbons can be chosen as an ai.rac- 
tive part of it; but they may be very simple; mint: are 
easily made at home and colored with vegetable colori °. 

With the first course hot breads are always a fav. rite. 
Excellent rolls may be bought and popped into the ove :: for 
a few minutes before serving, then be opened and the b :tter 
slipped in. Or if you bake them yourself the butter cai g0 
in before baking, as in the delicious butter semmels. ‘I hese 


are made when shaping the yeast dough before the las! ris- 
ing, by putting a piece of butter in the dough cut round. and 
then pinching the edges up over it tightly. The dough |voks 
perfectly round and the roll when baked just like any r vund 
roll; but when broken open the melted butter is discovered. 
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eA Simplified Yearly Budget Plan 


gees] LTHOUGH I believed firmly in a systematic 
handling of family finances, when I became a 
housekeeper I found difficulty in keeping accounts 
vy ‘ because I hated the routine of it just as I had 
6&6: *) hated all the little details of exact margins and 
neatly pasted illustrations in my notebooks when I was in 
school. Accordingly I looked about for the simplest pos- 
sible plan. After studying every form I could find I worked 
out an accounting system that seems to me not at all com- 
plicated and takes very little time. The record includes less 
information than is usually considered necessary, but we 
have always found it enough to show up mistakes in spend- 
ing as we looked it over from month to month and at the end 
of the vear. Because of its compactness it also tells us at any 
time without extra figuring whether or not we are living up 
to our original budget plan. 

Our family consists of four members, including a boy of 
eight and a girl of six, and we belong to what I suppose would 
be called the average group. At any rate our problems are 
those of teachers and other professional people whose de- 
mands are great in proportion to the size of their income. 

If you have glanced at the illustrations of the cards upon 
which I keep accounts, I know by this time some of you are 
probably thinking, ‘‘ How could one take a family of four on 
a vacation for seventy-five dollars?”’ or ‘‘We allow much 
more than that for clothing.’’ It would be strange indeed if 
the amounts that happened to fit our family were suited to 
another, even another of the same size. Each family has its 
own problems. Our detailed budget is included only for the 
purpose of illustrating the method we use and not in order to 
suggest what one should spend. Whether we realize it or 
not, our ideals and our aims play an important part in deter- 
mining how each family shall spend its income. In our par- 
ticular case we have put the health and development of 
every member of our family first of all. While the savings 
on this card are high, I can easily conceive of heavy outlays 
for straightening Junior’s teeth at the proper age, or giving 
Mary a start in music, if she shows real talent, which for that 
time would make our savings much less. Yet the income would 
have been just as wisely spent, according to our standards. 





N MAKING our budget we first of all made a list of big 
expenses that were only occasional and did not really be- 
long to any one particular month. We had kept rough ac- 


By Rosa BiERY ANDREWS 


the card includes food, rent and general expenses and will 
be explained in detail in the next paragraph. As yousee, Table 
I contains the entire spending plan for the year and shows 
where we should stand financially at the end of it. 

In addition to the above card for the yearly expenses, there 
are two cards made out for each month, one for food and one 
for general household expenses. (See Tables IT and III.) 

On the food card, only the totals on the grocery slips are 

put down, but the vouchers give the items and can be ex- 
amined for luxury foods whenever the food seems to be run- 
ning high. The proportion spent for meats, fruits, vegetables 
and other foods is not shown accurately on the monthly card, 
but if one wished to know that, it could be worked out very 
sasily from the grocery slips. All the household operating 
expenses, personal allowances, recreation, magazines, gifts, 
and so forth, are put down under General Monthly Allow- 
ance. This cuts down the labor of keeping accounts consid- 
erably. Yet there is enough information there to enable us 
to go over the card and check the unnecessary items in order 
to watch for them the next month, in case the total runs 
high. Each member of the family has a card for clothing 
items (see Table IV). Yearly expenses other than clothing, 
such as doctors’ bills, and so forth, are entered on the main 
budget card when spent (see column labeled Actually Ex- 
pended, Table I) as there is no need for a separate card for 
sach of these. 

A definite amount is allowed each month for food and for 
other monthly expenses. If at the end of the month we have 
run over, the deficit appears at the top of the next month’s 
card, to be made up. (See first item on Table III.) If we 
have not used up all the allowance, there will be a bal- 
ance at the top of the next month’s card. But how do we 
manage to keep down to the amounts allowed? Of course 
that is the crux of the whole matter. I find it a great help to 





pencil probable monthly expenses on the back of the cara, so 
that we can have an idea as to how much margin there will 
be for that month. If I know several subscriptions or some 
dues must be paid I try not to get any little extra things for 
the house that month unless they are actually necessary. 
Strange how many wants can be made to disappear when 
one applies that test. It is also a help, in keeping down to 
the amount allowed, to add up the food and the monthly ex- 
pense cards sometime during the month to see how close one 
is running. If the totals are put down when this is done it 
will save adding the first part of the column at the end of the 
month. (See Table III, second column marked Total Spent 
to 1-20—$28.09.) I put down the date to remind me how 
much of the month the remaining allowance must cover. 
The clothing cards all have jotted down on the back of them 
the names and probable prices of articles that must be pur- 
chased, then as they are purchased the real cost is noted on 
the front of the card. While my little girl’s coat and leggings 
may cost five dollars more than I expected, I may be able 
to buy her underwear on sale and save at least half of that. 
Thus one thing tends to balance another and on the whole 
it is not very difficult to make the clothing expense come out 


fairly near the amount allowed. 
V HAT about the big extras, such as a wedding gift that 
uses up a large slice of the monthly allowance? I can 
hear youask. Without doubt the unforeseen big item has been 
the ruination of more than cne hopeful budgeteer. In such 
cases, or at Christmastime, there is no way to avoid some of 
the extra expenses going on the previous month or the one 
following, but by careful planning it is made up in a month or 
two. For household articles of considerable cost—pieces of 
furniture or equipment—there is no regular allowance, as 
these, together with the expenses for any prolonged sickness, 
must come from the savings. Replacing of linens, china, 
additional kitchen utensils, curtains, and so forth, is done 
from the general monthly allowance. 

Altogether this accounting plan consists of one general 
budget card and one clothing card for each member of the 
family made to serve for a year. In addition there are two 
cards for each month, one for food and one for general ex- 
penses. How much work is involved? The entry of expenses 
directly on the final cards, plus the addition once a month of 
the column on the two monthly cards. This is the only 

























































































counts enough to give us some idea of what to allow.’ For monthly summary and takes but a few minutes. So much 
want of a better word, we called these yearly expenses to for the actual arithmetic. Putting down estimated 
distinguish them from the monthly, and listed them to- expenses for the month on the back of the card 
gether onacard headed Yearly Budget Plan for 1926. (See , ae 
Table I.) The term Monthly Total at the bottom of pe es = oa ae (Continued on Page 231) 
I YEARLY BUDGET PLAN FOR 1926 (IIT) $60.00 GENERAL MONTHLY ALLOWANCE FOR JANUARY, 1926 
PLAN FOR INCOME PLAN FOR OUTGO ACTUALLY EXPENDED GENERAL HOUSEHOLD ITEMS OPERATING EXPENSES 
Salary 2 2... $3000.00 Clothing— Man . $160.00 December deficit . . $10.50 | Toy $ .25 Telephone ... . 4s sss $ 3.75 
Interest on bonds 300.00 “Clot hing —Wife. 160.00 Drugs 1.14 Face powder. . z : : 60 Gas ies Et ¥ 3.00. 
Fotal income . $3300.00 | Clothing—Boy . ~ 80.00 “Haircut... .. . .85 | Total spent to 1-20. . $28.09 | Electricity . : 960 
Outvo as planned 2750.00 | Clothing—Girl 70.00 2 Sen Cigars and tobacco. . 1.20 | Watch repair a ; 1.50 | Laundry ase ie . . R00" 
Savines (life ins., etc.) . $550.00 | Doctor and dentist 85.00 | 7 ..,.. - Gift 2.50 | ‘Alumni dues. 3.00 Window washing 1.75 
: ~| Vacation . 75.00 | __—*$10.00, $5.00, $25.00. Taxi . 50 | Hair cut 85 | Laundry ae: - 
me. | Coal. 80.00 | 9 Tons at $8.00 . $72.00 Commuter’s ticket. . 1.50 | 6 Towels $s “arr: 3.50 
| Church pledge . 50.00 | one ie Carfare. ..... . + .25 | Carfare to business. . 3.50 | $21.50 
| Household insurance. 10.00 | Paid for 3 years Am $30.00 Stationery. . 1.00 Newspaper for month. 7.25 ; 43.19 
- es: <3 = or oe “Theater... .. . . 3.30 |_Boy’s allowance ~ 2.00 | Grand total . . . $64.69 
Food | ; $55.00 a } : nee epeNiant 6 Kitchen brush . “50 | Girl’s allowance 1.00 | Allowance . : ~ 60.00 
Rent 50.00 ; Party supplies... . 250| $43.19 | Deficit from January. . . $ 4.69 
General . 60.00 Magazines... .... #5O| ©. Meh 
| Monthly total $165.00 PAINE 6 kk Gs. a 30: } ; iin. Gees : 
Yearly total $1980.00 Kadai cin... 30 : 
Total outgo . $2750.00 ORACCO) 5.64 eas .20 
$55.00 FOOD ALLOWANCE FOR JANUARY, 1926 (1V) $160.00 CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR WIFE FOR 1926 
FOOD SUPPLIES MEALS OUT Hat cleaned. . . . $ 1.00 | Shoes. ; ; ~$ 8.00 
$11.20 Groceries . $ 1.56 Husband’s luncheons. $10.00 2 Date hose 3 _ a — Sap | 3 Pair hose . 5.00 
( {Pe aa 1.97 Meat . 1.14 Luncheon. 1.00 Shoes. 10.00 | $163.70 
20 Vegetables. .60 Luncheon. . 85 Silk dress . : Panetta: + 25.00 - 
, rE: 51 | Groceries . . 1.93 __ $11.85 3 Nightgowns . 6.09 
75 | Fruits ...... .  .54 | Total household meals. . 42.82 Corset Dae "4 aoe 
wenies , 1.70 | Groceries Bet a ie: Food expenses for month . $54.67 Spring coat ._ peers hike ee eo : 
( ries , 1.51 | Meat . ee ar periae ree minal, qo 3 Lae Bloomers : 3.00 a: 7 i in 
1.89 | Fruit. .50 . Dress cleaned . 2.25 | 
ee, eee Ye ee 1.42 = = eee 2 Pair hose . 3.50 
Vevetables 25 | Groceries . os 33 wr Tweed dress. cere rane 18.50 
Le ORCS” eee 60 = =n’) phe Hat 10.00 ipa 
G cerics: 7 nee 4.36 | “Fruit * r wae z 4: ; 85 : a Sau | Gloves . : iA 2.50 Liat ees 7 
Pu i cee on: "2 House dresses... ‘ 6.00 
Groceries... . . 2.32 | 1 Tub silk dress . 10.00 ages 
Meat ae 86 | Re nee : | Bloomers . me Ch a heren (+4295 peters: >: 
| Total to 1-20... . . $30.99 | ni Fall hat in Es 8.00 5 
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And a kitchen all outfitted with Pyrex!” ad- 


miring friends exclaim. 


But why envy any one her sparkling Pyrex 
ovenware—so attractive in the kitchen, so per- 
fect on the table—when you can equip your 
kitchen with enough Pyrex dishes for every or- 
dinary baking need—for only $5.15! 


In this selection shown above you can bake 
apples, beans, macaroni—casserole and _scal- 
loped dishes—puddings, pies, biscuits, loaf 
cakes, cup cakes and breads—all meats except 
the very largest roasts! Women have written 
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Pyrex ovenware attractively mounted is 


—enough 


RECIPE BOOKLET FREE 
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This $5.15 group comprises a good-sized casserole, round, square or oval with 
cover ; medium-sized loaf pan ; utility or biscuit pan ; pie plate and six custard cups. 


Several of these may be had larger or smaller at varying prices 


us of 56 different common foods that they bake 
in the casserole alone. And they tell of ten- 
year-old Pyrex dishes that are just as nice as 
the day they were bought! 


They say, too, that they get better results 
with their Pyrex dishes. 


Bakes better than metals 


Pyrex ovenware bakes more even/y than metals 
—it stores up in itself far more heat than any 
metal can hold, then gives it out to the food 
with a steady evenness ideal for baking. That is 
why you cannot have scorched sides and under- 
done centers in foods baked in Pyrex ware. 


And women have found, 
ovenware: 


too, 


that Pyrex 





keeps food piping hot for second helpings 
never discolors food or affects taste 
never holds odors 

never wears out, crackles or crazes 

needs no harsh scouring 


No wonder that over 30,000,000 pieces of this 
ovenware have found their way into American 


- Clip Coupon Now! 


PYREX Ovenware 
> For all ordinary baking! 


kitchens in the thirteen years since Pyrex dishes 
first appeared. No wonder that more and more 
baking is done in this super-glass every year! 


Have a modern baking outfit! 


Don’t scour any more dismal piles of dented, 
discolored metal pans —when you can have the 
most essential pieces of beautiful, long-lasting 
Pyrex ovenware—right now, all at once—for 


only $5.15. 


You will find Pyrex ovenware (the 
$5.15 group, or any other pieces you 
like) in department store housewares 
or china sections, or at hardware 
stores. The following guarantee ac- yi’ | 

| 


companies every baking dish stamped ry 
“PYREX” (Trade-mark Registered a 
in U. S. Patent Office): 


K 


~< 


Guarantee 
Any PYREX dish or part which breaks 


ith} % re: sing /ottles 

from oven heat within two years from Pyrex Nursin; wide 
7 ~has av | : Sosed 1 narrow neck wie 

date of purchase may be replaced by youth, 8-0z., ait all 


any PYREX dealer in exchange for the 
broken pieces. Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 


drug stors 









For the dishes as shown above, t: 4% 


this out and take to your dealei 





an iniportant item of dinner service now- 
adays. No gift could be more appreciated 
than a casserole or pie plate in a mount- 
- ing of a pierced floral design as shown 
here. On display wherever Pyrex is sold 








CorniINnG aoe Works, = haat, 104,  osialige New York 


Covered casserole, No. 623 round, No. 653 
square, No. 633 oval or No. 643 shallow 








. . RNNENNNS GIDE. 55 55 sie s'cc'a'g sssere neo $1.75 
Please send free the Pyrex Book on Better Baking with sixty delicious, Rog gle eae oan aS a 
easily prepared new recipes. Tells of a great cooking school’s ovenware tests Pah agi ae ai a 
—shows all the Pyrex dishes. ee ee ee: te 
(EEE eo EE Sa IG EAE EPR EO En DT PT Eee PEO PR Loaf pan, No. 212—medium size......... 90 
pO Ae $5.15 

EER 8 Pa In ae er Ri cB UN ANA a rs haa a) ciate tal PE ne ON ont ta 
avavao'e Guha AACeiase ini Ola Ta VARIO TACATA RATA ATTA dma ei olate nara eile alan RIA TA OMEN A Rae (Other types and sizes shown in the Pyrex Book 





ae = on S 3 oh alee aie on Better Baking, and at your dealer’s.) 
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Fall Bulbs for Indoor Blossoming 











Growing bulbs 
add great charm 
as well as un- 
usual decora- 
tive possibilities 
to any home. 





meay| LBS offer some delightful pos- 
FA ei! sibilities for fall house planting 
28} when handled with a little un- 
m| derstanding. Certain ones, if 

©ieeSe| srown in water, will give very 
quick results and one can easily have these 
in blossom by Thanksgiving if the bulbs 
are secured as soon as they appear on the 
market in the fall. 

About the earliest and most ordinary 
bulb for this type of culture is the Chinese 
or Sacred Lily. It blooms profusely, often 
throwing up as many as eight or ten flower 
spikes covered with fragrant white blos- 
soms. Plant from one to five bulbs in a 
shallow bowl in water, nearly covered 
with sufficient gravel to hold them up- 
right. To keep the water pure and supply 
nourishment to the plant, spread the top 
with a sprinkling of bulb fiber—a mixture 
of charcoal, peat and ground shell which 
may be bought in nearly any seed store. 
Before planting the bulbs make three or 
four slits with a sharp knife half an inch 
deep, up and down the sides close to the 
top. This will allow the flowering shoots 
to break through the tough outer skin 
much more readily and will not injure the 
bulbs in the least. Until they are well 
rooted, keep them in a dark place that is 
ircely ventilated and where it is not too 

arm. If one has a vegetable or fruit 
cellar that is properly ventilated, it will 

© an excellent place to start the bulbs. 
cessive light and heat are always injuri- 

5 to all bulbs when first starting, since 
‘hey force the flower shoots to sprout be- 

re sufficient roots have developed to give 
“nem strength. An extremely dry atmos- 

iere, also, is harmful, as it will cause the 
lossoms to blast prematurely—which, 
iy the way, is an excellent test of whether 
cr not there is sufficient moisture in one’s 
home for good health. At the end of six 
veeks one should begin to have very in- 
leresting results. 


Other Choices 


ANOTHER satisfactory bulb to propa- 
+ 4 gate in this way is the Paper White 
Narcissus. Treat it in the same manner 
as the Chinese Lily, with the exception 
that the bulbs should not be split, and it 
will soon reward one with graceful clus- 
ters of tall, delicate white blossoms. 


Maryjoriz M. MouLer 


The daintiest and quickest in re- 
sults of any of these bulbs adapt- 
able to the house are the Lilies of 
the Valley, commencing to blossom 
in eighteen to twenty days from the 
time they have been started. Place 
from a dozen to fifteen pips in a 
six-inch bowl filled with sphagnum 

moss and keep soaking wet in a fairly 
cool temperature, shaded from the light 
until the leaves and flower spikes are well 
developed. An inverted can, perforated 
with holes to admit plenty of fresh air, is 
an ideal method where one has no conven- 
ient place to set them during their dark 
period. Bring them into the light gradually 
by increasing the size of the holes until the 
can is entirely removed, when they can 
be placed in a warm, sunny window. 

For bright coloring the Hyacinth offers 
about the widest choice: Rich rose, vivid 
blues, shaded down to the most delicate 
tints of palest pinks and lavenders. These 
may be planted either in water or in a 
light, rich loam. The water is much the 
quicker process, and if the bulbs are pur- 
chased as soon as they arrive in the fall 
it will be possible to have them in blos- 
som by Thanksgiving. Select a rather 
tall, cylindrical glass and fill with clear, 
soft water so that it nearly touches the 
base of the bulb. The single varieties are 
the best adapted for this mode of cul- 
ture. Keep them in their usual dark posi- 
tion until the roots have grown long 
enough almost to touch the bottom of the 
glass, about seven inches, then bring them 
gradually into the light, keeping the water 
pure with charcoal and replenished when- 
ever needed, but never changed. Potted 
Hyacinths can often be encouraged to 
develop the flower spikes naturally and 
without “‘blasting’’ by placing a slender 
cylinder of heavy paper over the flower 
spike when it begins to develop. The light 
tends to draw the flower spike upward. 

For best results, however, 
Hyacinth bulbs prefer the 
slower method of soil propaga- 
tion. Place a single bulb in a 
five-inch pot or three to four 
large ones ina six-inch pot. Pre- 
pare the pot by placing pieces 
of broken crockery over the hole 
in the bottom and a small 
quantity of moss laid over them 
to allow a free drainage by pre- 
venting the soil from becoming 
clogged. Break off any off-sets 
at the base of the bulb and 
plant with its top half an inch 
below the surface of the soil 
and about an inch below the 
rim cf the jar. Then water 





Slit the Chinese 
lily bulb half an 
inch deep close to 
the top to aid the 
shoots to break 
through the tough 
outer skin, 


The great vari- 
eties of bulbs 
available offer 
many choices 
for winter 
blooming. 


generously. A sheltered outdoor pit of 
some kind, where the drainage is good, is 
an excellent place in which to store the pot 
during its dark period. It is well to cover 
it with two or three inches of sand or saw- 
dust and leave it thus for eight to ten 
weeks. At the end of this time, as the 
shoots develop, bring it gradually into the 
light until it can stand the direct rays of 
the sun. If the bulbs are started as quickly 
as they come on the market, one may ex- 
pect some gay blossoms to announce the 
opening of the New Year, although that is 
considered unusually early. This same 
method applies to the growing of Lilies of 
the Valley and Paper White Narcissus as 
well, should it suit one’s purpose or con- 
venience to better advantage. 


The Amaryllis 


NE of the handsomest house plants be- 

longing to this tuberous family is the 
Amaryllis. If started early in October, it 
will}reward one with clusters of brilliant 
blossoms at the end of the winter and early 
spring, continuing to bloom until late in 
the season. Its gorgeous coloring leaves 
nothing to be desired—velvety crimsons, 
blazing scarlets, splashed and striped in 
delightful combinations, and pale pinks for 
those who prefer the daintier shades. A 
medium-size bulb will require rather a 
large pot—at least seven inches—the big- 
ger varieties from ten to twelve. Plant 
only one bulb in a pot and cover it as far 
as the upper part of the neck, using a rich 
loam with a third leaf mold to which a 
little sand has been added. It 
will need generous watering 
until the first lilylike flower 
shoots commence to appear. 
Keep it in the shade until the 
stems are at least four inches 
in height. When it has ceased 
blooming late in the spring con- 
tinue keeping it in a warm, 
sunny location, watering it 
every day very liberally, then 
gradually reducing it, discon- 
tinuing it entirely about the end 
of July when the bulb should be 
allowed to rest for a couple of 
months. Then in the fall it 
will again need replanting as 
here described. 











At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


elax as you 
enjoy it 


At luncheon, when you’ve had 
quite enough to eat, give yourself 
just ten minutes more to linger 
over a cup or two of steaming, fra- 
grant Japan Green Tea. 


Drink it slowly. Relax as you 
enjoy it. Taste with leisurely ap- 
praisal its fine full-bodied flavor. 


Then, all through the afternoon, 
note the result. You’re fresh and 
wide awake. 


No mid-afternoon slump of en- 
ergy. No four o’clock fatigue. 


Japan Green Tea is tea at its 
best—tea in its natural state, un- 
colored and unfermented, with all 
the flavor-laden juices of the fresh 
leaf preserved by immediate 
sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The best you can 
buy will cost you 
only a fraction of a 
cent a cup 
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he simpler 
your meals 
the more youll 
welcome 

asparagus 


Simple— yes—but no meal need 
ever be ordinary. For here is a 
food of such marvelous delicacy 
that it makes any meal distinctive 
and appetizing. 

California Canned Asparagus 
—tender tips or succulent stalks 
—with all Nature's freshness pre- 
served—comes to you in con- 
venient form to give your meals 
new variety. 


It is economical, too. With can- 
ned asparagus there's no waste, 
no trimming, no advance soaking 
or steaming. And it is not expen- 
sive, either; in fact it costs less 
now than it has for years. 


Try asparagus tomorrow. No- 
tice the variety, the delicacy it 
adds to your menu. Then keep a 
supply on hand to serve often. 
It will pay you in health, satis- 
faction and economy. 





Ty ASPARAGUS POLONAISE 


Turn California Canned Asparagus 
into a saucepan and heat, using liquid 
in can, For sauce, melt 2 tablespoons 
butter and add 14 cup soft bread 
crumbs, Fry until golden brown, add 
X teaspoon salt. Remove from fire, 
add a chopped hard cooked egg and 
pour over asparagus. 


—Recipe Book, page 79 


CALIFORNIA 
CANNED 


——___ 2 


G| 


LONG 
SPEARS 











Send for FREE book 





Canners League—Asparagus Section, Dept. 125, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, ifornia. 

Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 
** Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety”. ~ 


a Be 


Address. 





City. State. 
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Black Walnut and Flickory Nut Treats 


TP ea|HERE is something about Oc- 
Mea fie) tober that to me always sug- 
gests hickory nuts, perhaps just 
ga| because autumn has always 
2 meant many gay nutting excur- 
sions into the woods; at all events nuts 
of all kinds are very welcome in the dietary 
when the cooler weather arrives, especially 
those two excellent native nuts, the black 
walnut and the hickory nut, which are as 
truly American as the Indian. 

Walnuts and hickory nuts may be had 
for the gathering in many parts of the 
country. It will be well when the sacks 
containing them are brought into the 
house to spread the nuts out on the gar- 
ret floor, or in some warm dry spot until 
they have become thoroughly dry and 
ready to eat. Never leave them in a heap 
to dry or mature, as that will ruin their 
flavor, and often ruin the nuts themselves. 

There are many ways in which both 
walnuts and hickory nuts may be used to 
add nutritional value and savoriness to 
other foods. Either one;coarsely chopped 
makes a tasty addition to poultry stuffing, 
to corn puddings, to the filling for green 
peppers or onions; they may be used in 
many fruit salads, in sandwiches, in cot- 
tage pudding, and they make a delicious 
topping for pumpkin pie, apple tarts, or 
coffee cakes. In fact, there is almost no end 
to the tasty touches these two good Amer- 
ican nuts add to dishes that are sometimes 
trite and uninteresting. 





PoTATO Hickory Nut PuFFs make a 
very substantial main luncheon or supper 
dish. To prepare them peel, boil and 
mash four potatoes of medium size, add to 
them two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and milk to 
moisten well. Whip lightly and fold in 
halfacupful of chopped hickory nut meats, 
and one well-beatenegg. Makeintosmall 
cakes or balls and roll in beaten egg and 
then in chopped nut meats. Sprinkle with 
paprika and bake on a buttered baking 
sheet in a hot oven to a delicate brown. 
Serve with a garnish of water cress dipped 
in French dressing. 


STEAMED Nut LoaF is a change from 
the usual nut bread and is very good 
either hot or cold. Sift together one cup- 
ful of corn meal, one teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of soda and one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Add two 
cupfuls of whole-wheat flour and mix well. 
To one cupful of New Orleans molasses 
add two cupfuls of sweet or sour milk, as 
convenient, and stir into the dry ingredi- 
ents. Beat well, add a cupful of black wal- 
nut meats coarsely chopped, turn into a 
well-greased mold, fill it about two-thirds 
full, cover securely and steam three hours. 
With cream cheese, a cupful of cocoa or 
a glass of milk and a lettuce salad this 
bread will form a tempting and nutritious 
luncheon. 


By Carouine B. KiNG 


Hickory Nut DATE BREAD may be 
made of white, whole-wheat or Graham 
flour, or a combination of these. Mix and 
sift together four cupfuls of the flour, four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and half a cupful of sugar. 
Chop three-quarters of a cupful of hickory 
nut meats not too fine and shred the same 
quantity ofdates. Beat one egg light and 
add it to two cupfuls of milk. Combine 
the ingredients, beat well and bake in two 
loaves in a moderaté oven, 350° F., for 
about forty-five minutes. 


AFTERNOON TEA MUFFINS are quickly 
made and may beserved hot without much 
trouble if the ingredients are partially pre- 
pared beforehand. Cream two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of sugar, sift together one and a half 
cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt. Beat one egg light and add it to two- 
thirds of a cupful of milk. Chop, moder- 
ately fine, half a cupful of hickory nut or 
walnut meats, adding if desired a grating 
of nutmeg. Combine all the ingredients, 
beat well and bake in well-greased muffin 
pans, in a moderate oven 400° F. for 
about twenty-five minutes. Serve with- 
out butter, but with a tart jam or mar- 
malade. 


POTATO SALAD WITH BLACK WALNUTS. 
This is a delightful Sunday supper salad. 
It is substantial enough for a main dish, 
and is very attractive and inviting. Boil 
six potatoes in their jackets, cool, peel and 
slice thin. Add a cooked beet, chopped, 
half a cupful of chopped walnut meats, 
three small pickled cucumbers and a stalk 
of celery, both shredded fine. Season with 
salt, pepper and paprika and mix with 
cooked salad dressing. Press into a wet 
mold and set away to chill for several hours. 
Then turn out on lettuce leaves, mask 
with thick mayonnaise, and garnish with 
slices of hard-cooked egg. 


BAKED BANANAS. WITH WALNUT AND 
RAISIN SAUCE. Peel, scrape and split 
large firm but ripe bananas lengthwise 





Home-gathered nuts are delicious, 
And, more than that, highly nutritious. 


a 


A hunt for the nut is a sport ‘2 
worth attention, 2 
And surely deserves more than fs 
casual mention. 





and placeina buttered baking dish. Mean- 
time—for six bananas—bring to the boil- 
ing point one and a half cupfuls of water, S 
the juice of one lemon and half a cupful of 4 
sugar; moisten one tablespoonful of corn- —" 
starch with two tablespoonfuls of cold 4 
water and stir into the boiling liquid, with 
one-quarter cupful of chopped raisins and 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped black wal- 
nuts or hickory nuts. Pour over the ba- 
nanas and bake in a hot oven till tender. 
Serve hot or cold. 


CARAMEL Nut APPLES make a wonder- 
fully good cool-weather dessert. Pare and 
core four large tart cooking apples. Make 
a sirup of one cupful of sugar boiled with 
one cupful of water for five minutes, place 
the apples in the sirup, cover the sauce- 
pan and simmer till tender, but not 
broken. Remove to individual glass com- 
potes and add a tablespoonful of gelatin 
dissolved in half a cupful of cold water to 
the hot sirup. For the apple filling, cook 
one cupful of brown sugar, one-quarter 
cupful of milk and one tablespoonful of 
butter to the soft-ball stage, 234° F., then 
add one cupful of chopped hickory nut 
meats. Place this caramel in the cavities 
of the apples, pour the apple sirup around 
them and set away to chill. 


HICKORY POUND CAKE will always be 
the cake of cakes to a great many dis- 
criminating persons. Here is the best 
recipe I know for making it. Cream one 
cupful of butter and add very gradually 
a cupful of granulated sugar, then beat 
in five eggs, one at a time, and whip the 
mixture well after each egg is added. 
Now sift in two cupfuls of flour alternately 
with two tablespoonfuls of orange juice, 
and finally fold in three-quarters of a 
cupful of chopped hickory nut meats. 
Bake in a loaf pan in a slow oven, 325° F., 
for an hour, or longer if necessary. 





Hickory Nut CRULLERS add unusual 
zest to Halloween refreshments. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs and one whole egg unt! 
light colored, add a cupful of sugar and 
beat again, vigorously. Stir in a cupful 
of sour milk or buttermilk, then adi 
five cupfuls of pastry flour sifte@ wit) 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder and one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of mace. Work in a cupful of broken 
hickory nuts, roll out and cut in strips, 
twist cruller fashion and fry in deep fat. 


SALTED WALNUT OR Hickory Nu* 
MEATS are among the best of salted nuts. 
To one cupful of shelled nuts use half a 
cupful of oil. Heat the oil, then drop in the 
nuts and stir constantly until the thin 
skin covering comes off and the nut meats j 
are light brown. Drain, then sprinkle 
with salt and spread on absorbent paper : 
to dry. 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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Sleepy eyes dr OOP, curling fingers relax. Slumber 
comes—the sleep of a well-fed, contented baby. 
What a comfort it is to the mother whose baby is 
deprived of the advantage of breast feeding to find 
a food on which her baby thrives....Your doctor 
is the one to guide you. His recommendation of 
Carnation Milk will be for these reasons: 


It is more easily digested than either raw or 
pasteurized milk. Sterilization makes the curds soft 
and light, easily assimilated by babies with weak 
digestion. Homogenization breaks up the cream 
globules into finest particles, and distributes thera 


& 
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© 1927, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


evenly—another help toward easy digestion. 


Nothing is added to Carnation. Only water is 
removed. It is of controlled uniformity, a protec- 
tion against the upsets caused by milk of varying 
quality, and the whole day’s feeding may be pre- 
pared at one time. It is safe, clean and pure— 
convenient; may be kept in quantity without ice; 
provides a dependable health-promoting milk 
supply wherever you may be. 


Write for the Carnation baby feeding chart and for the Mary Blake cook book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1040 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
1140 Stuart Building, Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 
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EMONS are an indispensable item in 

our preparation of many dishes,’’ say the 

food and cookery experts in the De- 

lineator Home Institute. ““We find 

them essential in many cookery 

processes. They improve the texture, as well as the 

flavor, of foods—an important use when a special 
deliciousness in any dish is desired. 


6¢r . . 
They make these foods more digestible also, 
and so make them more efficient. 


‘In sauces and for certain fish and meat dishes, 
lemon juice isthe one thing needed to develop flavor. 


**Lemon juice blanches white fish, apples, ban- 
anas, mushrooms, etc., and a few drops added to 
water in which tough cuts of meat are being boiled 
will make the meat tender and full-flavored. 


“In sponge cakes lemon juice serves a double 
It not only adds a desirable delicacy of 


purpose. 





Lemon is the ideal garnish for oysters. 


flavor, but the action of the acid of the lemon 
on the egg makes the cake fine-grained and tender. 

“*Eogs poach more perfectly in water with which 
a little lemon juice has been mixed, and a few drops 
added to too-fresh cream insures its whipping suc- 
cessfully. Often a need for sour milk arises when 


California S 


buy them 
by the dozen 
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Delineator Home Institute 
always keeps a large supply of 
lemons and oranges in its 
kitchen for daily use in menu 
A combination of 
orangesand some greenlettuce, 
romaine, endive or escarole, 
served with French dressing 
in which lemon juice is used, 
is a salad unsurpassed. 
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LEMONS “re Used 


By DELINEATOR 


HOME INSTITUTE 


toimprove certain foods 


MAYONNAISE— % teaspoon mustard; 14 teaspoon sugar; 4 teaspoon salt; 1% teaspoon paprika; 


yolk of 1 egg; 2 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice; 


one-half teaspoon lemon juice. 


34 cup oil. Sift dry ingredients; add egg yolk and 


While beating constantly, add one tablespoon oil, drop by drop; then add 


oil in a fine, steady stream, continuing the beating, and thinning occasionally with lemon juice until all of 


the oil and lemon juice are used. 


it is not at hand, but a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
in one cup of milk will sour it almost instantly. 


‘ce oe e . 
And, of course, lemon juice is the foundation 
of all summer punches and drinks. It is the one 


medium that will insure a perfect blending of ail the 
fruit flavors. 


“‘We use lemons in most of the salads and in 
all the dressings served at the Institute—whether 
French, mayonnaise or boiled. We give above 
one of our favorite recipes for mayonnaise. 


ce . ° 
Lemon adds a particularly delicate touch to 
salad dressings, for the acid of the lemon mingles 
and dlends the flavor of the oil with that of the 
other ingredients, giving a daintily satisfying 
piquancy to both the salad and the dressing. 
“*We always use lemon in tea, both hot and cold, 
and for sherbets, ices, cakes, jellies and sauces, as 
well as a garnish whenever spinach or oysters are 
served. A freshly cut lemon satisfies the feeling 


that a garnish should be edible as well as attractive 


to the eye. ”’ 


* * * * * * 


Lemons have important health uses in addition 
to their valuable quality of flavor. The organic 
salts and acids which they contain are natural aids 
in the digestion and assimilation of other foods, 
and they have an alkaline reaction when taken into 


Uniformly Good 


Mail This 


tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 






advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 


the system which tends to offset the condition 
known as “‘acidosis’’. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange, ship- 
pers of California Sunkist Oranges and Lemons, 
have prepared a very complete booklet containing 
many delicious suggestions for the use of lemons 
and oranges. A copy will be mailed to you /re 
if you request it on a postcard sent to address in 
coupon below. 


Order California Sunkist Lemons if you want 
the best. They are plump, juicy, deliciously tart 
and practically seedless. Their clean, bright, 
waxy skins make them ideal for garnishing. Sun- 
kist are selected grades. Practically every dealer 


has them. Ask for them by name. 


Note our offer in coupon below. 





Lemon pie—practically 
everybody's favorite. 


unkist Lemons 


tifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictt 


Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 2+ - i 
in 
colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the m_ t at- 


For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box withou: any 


This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 


Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or money « ‘der. 
Offer is good at these prices in both United States and Canada. 


oO 24 Sunkist Recipe oO Complete Box and File--75¢ 4 











Cards--10¢ (Including above 24 cards) q 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 210, Box 530, Sta. “‘C’’, Los Angeles, California 
Name — 
Street__ oa — 
City___ = State_ iacennamsecmmantait 7 
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Buying Citrus Frutts 







7s ¢=q| HE wholesalers and re- 
=| fal tailers buy citrus fruits 
i] by inspecting a few 

¢ (| samples of each lot or 
=<] Shipment that are 
opened for display. Many times 
they do not even see the samples, 
but buy according to the definite 
specifications of size, kind, brand 
name, and source of origin that 
are marked on the end of each box. 

‘This information can be used in 
the same way and is just as valu- 
able to the consumer as to the 
wholesaler as a basis of judgment 
for the wisest possible selection, 
which depends upon the use to be 
made of the fruit. 

Oranges, grapefruit and lemons 
are graded and packed according 
to their size. For instance, when 
you see 176 0n the end of a box of 
oranges, it means that they are 
of a size that will allow 176 to be 
packed in the box. 

Oranges are packed in thirteen 
different sizes, twelve of which are 
indicated in the illustration below, 
but the very largest as well as the 
very smallest are not always ob- 
tainable. The sizes running from 
64 to 126 are known as the large, 
from 150 to 216 as the medium, 
and from 250 to 360 as the small. 

The oranges sold in this country 
are grown in California, Florida 
and Porto Rico. The climate, soil 
conditions and care of the orchard 
are among the factors that affect 
the appearance and eating quality 
of oranges. There are over 300 
different brands of oranges on the markets. 
These sell at various prices, depending 
upon supply, demand, attractiveness of 
pack, color of the fruit, and other factors 
that make the subject of price changes 
complex even to those who have spent 
years in the business. We do find that in 
normal crop years the larger sizes sell at 
the higher prices, whereas the smaller sizes 
of the same variety and brand sell at lower 
prices. 

The comparative merits of the different 
brands and varieties are a matter of in- 
dividual preference. 


‘Relation of Size to Use 


SSUALLY there is a difference of ten 
cents per dozen at retail between the 
sizes of California oranges. For example, 
when the oranges packed 126 to a box sell 
at 65 cents a dozen in a normal-size crop 
year, the 150-size oranges, the next 
smaller size, could probably be bought at 
vo cents adozen. The smaller sizes could 
of course be purchased for still less. 










The heaviest for its size indicates more juice 
and is the best selection for any citrus fruit. 


By ARTHUR EK. ALBRECHT 


Careful laboratory measurements of 
waste and edible percentages of oranges 
of different sizes at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have shown that 
there is little difference as to the per- 
centage of edibility in the various sizes. 
Approximately 75 per cent of each orange 
is edible. With the price of the smaller 
fruit lower, and the percentage of edibility 
in the different sizes about the same, the 
cost per edible pound is lowest in the 
smaller sizes. It is for this reason that 
housewives will find these sizes most eco- 
nomical for juice purposes. Commercial 
venders of orange juice also buy the 
smaller sizes. 

For salad purposes, the medium-size 
oranges are more generally desired than 
the small. The larger sizes, while more ex- 
pensive than the other sizes, are mostly 
used for halving and served as a breakfast 
fruit. Yet, when prices are high, some 
consumers serve the medium and even 
small oranges in this way. 

Orange prices are generally cheapest 
from December to April when abundant 


= 
ae « 
Vest0 Yi YR42° wg 


supplies are on the market from 
all three sources—California, Flor- 
ida and Porto Rico. In the sum- 
mer months, valencias are apt to 
be somewhat higher in price, as 
supplies are then coming only 
from California. There has been 
a tendency in recent years for 
orange prices to show less varia- 
tion month by month as a result 
of the attempt of farmers’ co- 
operative associations to grow 
and distribute their fruit more 
uniformly throughout the year. 


Physical Gharacteristics 


N SELECTING oranges, look 
for the natural orange color asa 
mark of maturity. Greenness is 
generally a sign of immaturity, 
with the exception of the Cali- 
fornia valencia during July to 
November and certain early 
varieties of Florida oranges. 
These oranges, although ripe, may 
carry a slight greenish cast, es- 
pecially around the stem end. 
The California valencia orange 
has a higher color than the Florida 
valencia. Florida oranges gener- 
ally have thinner skins than those 
4 from California and are of 
smoother texture, variety for va- 
riety. An orange of firmer pulp 
lasts longer in the ice box and is 
easier to peel because of a slightly 
thicker skin. Consumers express 
a preference for firmer-pulp 
oranges for eating out of hand and 
for salad, because the pulp is more 
easily removed from the separating mem- 
branes, but a preference for thin-skinned 
oranges for juice purposes. 

Porto Rico oranges are of paler yellow 
color than the native oranges, and their 
color is not so apt to be uniform. 

The best-known oranges are the navel 
and the valencia. Practically all navels in 
this country are grown in California. They 
are on the market from December to May, 
and may be recognized by a deep orange 
color, a navel formation opposite the stem 
end, and comparatively rough skin with 
large pores. Absence of seeds and the 
ease with which the sections separate are 
other characteristics. 

The valencia orange from California is 
on the market from May to December. 
It does not have the characteristic open 
end of the navel orange, its color is lighter, 
its skin is usually thinner and its shape 
rounder. 

Florida ships its early varieties from Oc- 
tober to January, the mid-season varieties 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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“Favorites at 


e Jefferson 
[St. Louis] 





-home-tested in. 


New York & Texas 


ust taste this 
toothsome Pine- 
apple-rice Des- 
sert—this glori- 
ous Pineapple Pie! 
You'll know at once 
why they’re favorites. 

And you can taste 
them. It’s easy enough 
SSE to make them right in 
“= L\./ your home. For the 
chef of this famous hotel consented to 
give his formulas for making them. The 
simple ingredients— including Hawaiian 
Pineapple—are on every grocer’s shelves. 






And we've had the formulas ‘‘home- 


tested’’—to prove them suitable for home 
service. Read the comments below. 

For PINEAPPLE CREOLE, cook 4 cup washed 
rice in qt. of milk, using double boiler. When 


milk is mostly absorbed, add 14 cup sugar, a cup 
of Crushed Pineapple, and mix well. Pack into 
buttered mold; turn out on serving dish and deco- 
rate with Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, pecans and 
candied cherries. Pour hot apricot sauce over all. 
For PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE, dissolve 2 level 
tablespoons cornstarch in 14 cup water. Add 
beaten yolks of 5 eggs. Bring 1 pint water to boil; 
add cornstarch egg mixture and juice of 2 lemons, 
2 cups of Crushed Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
and !'% cup sugar. Cook over hot water until 
thick, stirring constantly. Add 14 of the beaten 
egg whites and 1 tablespoon but- 
ter. Fill previously baked shells; 
cool. Decorate with the rest of 
beaten egg whites, sweetened. 
Says Mrs. L. Maas, of 350 W. 
88th St., N. Y. City: ‘My family 
agreed that Pineapple 
Creole makes a most 
palatable dish.”’ 

Mrs. C. ARMSTRONG of 
2021 Hill Crest, Fort 
Worth, Texas, writes: 
“That’s an extra good 
pie—economical as well 
| as delicious.” 













—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


—For “serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 

















a ? . é; SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
a 176 200 "256 BEY, So Fe en On Rae See ee en en aE 
e 4 I Dept. 25, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
@ 451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
re ‘ ma Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
3 ails “Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It,” 
: Grapefruit, lemons and oranges are graded and packed according to size, kind and brand, which are noted on the end of the box. Naika - 
‘ These factors are important to the consumer in selecting the lowest-price fruit that will best suit a given cookery purpose. 
Address 
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fall dinners! 
below.) 


favorite everywhere 


.. made by a treasured recipe 


a) 
From Fast to West, from North to 
South, come enthusiastic letters— 
“T consider myself a good cook— 


but your mayonnaise is so much 
smoother than mine... ” 


“Better-flavored than the may- 
onnaise I used to make...” 
“Tt’s always as fresh as though I’d 
just made it myself... ” 


Women everywhere are delighted 
with Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon May- 
onnaise. They tell us they choose it 
for its delicious home made flavor, 
its wonderful freshness, its unfailing 
smoothness! 


Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon May- 
onnaise is made of the finest ingredi- 
ents—fresh eggs, pure oil, delicious 
aromatic spices. These are mixed 
together by a treasured old recipe 


Hellmann's 
Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 






which gives an incomparable delicacy 
of flavor. Then they are beaten longer 
and blended more evenly than is pos- 
sible by hand. 

Women use Hellmann’s Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise just as it comes 
from the jar, or add cream, chili 
sauce, chopped olives, mustard, etc., 
to vary the dressing. 

Order a jar of Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise today and use it on tonight’s 
salad. The popular % pint size is only 
25c anywhere in the United States. Other 
sizes are 31% ounces, pint, and quart jars. 
Richard Hellmann, Inc., Long Island 
City, New York. 

7 
APPLE AND PimtEnTO Saab: Cut J cup 
of apple, 1 cup of celery, I green pepper and 
1 canned pimiento into thin strips. Arrange 


on lettuce and serve with Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise. 
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APPLE AND PIMIENTO 
SALAD—appetizing for 
(Recipe 








RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc., Dept. A-7, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me free the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Booklet, of 50 recipes for salads and salad dressings. 


Name 





Street 


City 


State 











Crab-apple treats are as outstanding as the grace and beauty of the tree itself. 


(srab-Apple Treats 


By RACHEL F. DAHLGREN 


yard should have its crab-apple tree. 

The honeyed loveliness of it in mid- 
May and the glowing bounty of it in late 
fall provide delicacies for winter feasts. 

The crab apples of past generations may 
have been sour and hard and only about as 
big as a hazelnut, but their girth has ex- 
panded and the deep, red, velvet bloom 
they have acquired has added much to the 
tart rich flavor they have retained. 

The present-day crab apples are thus in 
great demand, and the possibilities of their 
culinary goal are not limited to the jelly 
glass, but offer a wide choice of treats, 
among which are the following: 


“Tees every country kitchen door- 


RHODA’S BAKED CRAB APPLES. Arrange 
a dozen or so of crab apples, unpeeled and 
stems erect, to fit snugly in a baking dish. 
Add half a cupful of sugar and one cup- 
ful of hot water, and bake for about an 
hour and a half in a moderate oven of 
350° F., covering the first half hour, and 
basting occasionally thereafter. Serve 
very cold, in all their ruddy, jellied per- 
fection, garnished with thick or clotted 
cream. This as an afternoon tea dish has 
become locally famous. 


CRAB-APPLE CONSERVE. Cut the fruit 
in halves or quarters, removing the cores, 
weigh it, and pack closely in a saucepan; 
barely cover with boiling water and cook 
gently for ten minutes. In another sauce- 
pan, weigh out three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar for each pound of fruit; pour the 
hot liquid over this, and when it has boiled 
up well, slip in the apples and continue 
cooking about forty minutes, or until they 
are clear and the sirup almost ready to 
jell. Then seal in sterilized jars. A few 
quinces combined with the crab apples 
make a delicious variety. 


SPICED CRAB APPLES, an unsurpassed 
relish with meats, are prepared by the 
same recipe, adding three-quarters cupful 
of vinegar for each pound of fruit, and re- 
ducing the water proportionately. Flavor 
with stick cinnamon and oil of cloves, or 
use a bag of mixed pickling spices. 


CRAB-APPLE RELISH is particularly good 
with game or cold meats. Grind in the 
food chopper, using the coarse knife, two 
and a half pounds of cored crab apples 
and two sweet green peppers, and mix with 
them one teaspoonful of salt, two and a half 
cupfuls of brown sugar, one teaspoonful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of paprika, one teaspoonful of celery seed, 
one tablespoonful of cinnamon, four drops 
of oil of cloves, one cupful of vinegar and 
one cupful of cider. A dash of mustard 
and cayenne may be added for a more 
highly seasoned relish. Simmer together 
for one hour, or until the mixture is clear 
and quite thick, then seal in pint jars. 


ROSE MARMALADE is a delicious and 
fragrant spread for sandwiches or layer | 
cakes. Cut the crab apples in half and | 
cook gently till soft in water to cover. Put | 
through a sieve, and to four cupfuls of the 
pulp add the juice of a lemon, three cup- 
fuls of sugar and six rose-geranium leaves 
slightly bruised. Cook slowly until ready to 
jell, then remove the leaves, fill into steri- 
lized jelly glasses, and seal with paraffin. 


CRAB-APPLE JONATHAN is one of the 
best of apple puddings. Core and slice 
very thin, six or eight crab apples, either 
with or without their rosy skins. Place in 
a baking dish with two tablespoonfuls of 
maple sirup. Cream three tablespoonfuls 
of butter with half a cupful of sugar, add 
one beaten egg, and one cupful of flour 
sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Blend this batter, which is rich and stiff, 
very thoroughly; spread it over the apples, 
let it stand for five minutes to settle, and 
bake about half an hour at 400° F. Serve 
with the following sauce: 


MAPLE FRUIT SAUCE. Cream togetlier 
a quarter cupful of butter and half a cup- 
ful of soft maple sugar; set the bowl con- 
taining them over the teakettle, add hal! a 
cupful of sweet cider heated to the boiling 
point, and'stir until smooth and foam) 


CRYSTALLIZED CRAB-APPLE RINGS ‘ire 
notably successful because they are so rich 
in flavor and lovely in color and hold their 
shape particularly well. Core six crab «\p- 
ples, trim off a bit top and bottom, and cut 
each in three or four crosswise slices. Cook 
for five minutes in a sirup made by bring- 
ing one cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
water to the boiling point, then set aside 
for at least six hours. Heat slowly, and 
again boil for five minutes and set asice. 
The next day cook very gently, turning 
occasionally, until the sirup is nearly «ll 
absorbed and the fruit semitransparent. 
Transfer to an oiled plate and dry off in 
the warming oven, and sprinkle with sugar 
crystals. They may be kept for some time. 
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artists and deco- 





rators have selected 
the silver for America’s most important homes, 
Minuet time after time has been the choice. No 
other pattern within a decade has met with such 
approval among leaders of fashion. 


It is one of those rare, occasional designs which 
surpass the changing mode—transcend the whims 
and fancies of any generation ... Study the per- 
fection of its lines. Note the restraint of its orna- 
ment. Yet it is not bare or unimaginative. It is 
indeed charmingly livable—permanently lovely — 
precious metal that has been given a spiritual 


entity by the sure touch of an artist. 


Minuet—the latest pattern in_ International 
Sterling—is being shown by jewelers in almost 
every city. You should see this silver, for the enjoy- 
ment that the mere handling of it will give you— 
whether you contemplate an immediate purchase 
or not. We shall be glad to give you the name of 
the nearest store where it is on display. 


“The most practical and fascinating book 
on silver service I have ever seen. No 
woman who longs for a_ perfectly 
equipped table should be without a copy.” 


Anna Steese Richardson 
Author of STANDARD ETIQUETTE 


“Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use” is the name of a new 
book on silver, just off the presses. Miss Elsie de Wolfe, famous 


both as an interior decorator and a brilliant hostess, supervised 


its writing. 


lt is beautifully illustrated with reproductions of silver museum 

pieces, and with tables correctly set with sterling for all formal and 

informal occasions. Though it is an expensive book to produce— 

one which you will be glad to have on your library table—it will be 
‘o you without cost except mailing charges (10 cents). 


Correct table settings for every occasion .. . Choosing silver for 

rrectness” ...A practical plan for beginning a set... Informal 
d formal services... The care of silver... these are a few of the 
‘a pter headings—questions settled with final authority. 


Use the coupon to send for a copy of the book. The edition is 
imited, 


L. H. J.—10-27 
I\ TERNATIONAL SILVER Company, Meriden, Conn. 


Enclosed is 10 cents (coin or stamps), to cover mailing cost 
of “Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use.” 
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tS y” 
CS) incl” found its inspiration in the new American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Its motif is the scrolled pediment—the most important single 
decorative element in the Metropolitan’s treasured Early American pieces. 


6 rEASpoons $11 . . . 6 INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORKS $17.50 


A 26-piece set that makes an ideal foundation for a complete formal service, $73.35 


8 teaspoons, ¢ dessert forks, 4 dessert knives, 4 bouillon spoons, 4 individual salad forks, 2 tablespoons. 
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all from this tiny cube 


Tired of preparing everyday dishes? Tired of eating them? Then 
just say to your grocer, ‘‘‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes, please.’’ 

Magic words, for they lead to magic menus. These tiny cubes — 
they come 12 to a box — transform everyday dishes. Besides making 
delicious bouillon, they give to soups, sauces, salads, meats, eggs 
and vegetables a new and fascinating tang—a come-back-for-more 
flavor that perks up the most jaded appetite. Best of all—these 
cubes are as easy to use as salt and pepper. For 101 new yet simple 
dishes, and free samples of the cubes to try in your own kitchen, 


just send the coupon below. 


‘“A CUBE MAKES ACU P” 


**SreERO”’ bouillon cubes flavorsome cubes is to 
make an appetite-tempt- 
ing hot bouillon. “‘A cube 


makes a cup.” Just add 


combine the flavors of 
choice beef, vegetables 
and fragrant spices. One 
of the 101 uses of these 





boiling water. 



















American Kitchen Products Co. 
277 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your new cook book, 
“101 New Dishes” and free samples 
of the cubes. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY STATE 
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When necessity demands using bread flour for pastry or for a baking powder mixture, remove 
one tablespoonful from a cup of the sifted flour and replace it with one and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch, then mix and sift them well together. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 





Pree O YOU KNOW that pastry flour differs from bread 


4 = flour in having less gluten and more starch? 






i } Tuis 1s Way bread flour that is to be used for pastry 
24] ~=making is improved by the addition of cornstarch 
in the proper proportion. 


DO YOU KNOW that pastry is, for the most part, made of 
flour and fat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy, since fat coats the starch granules and delays the 
action of the digestive fluid, pastry is hard to digest. 





DO YOU KNOW that steam will make a crust tough and 

| soggy? 

Tuis 1s Wuy, for one reason, the top crust of a pie should al- 
ways have openings, in order that steam may escape. 

DO YOU KNOW that because pastry contains so much fat it 
is easily removed from the dish in which it is baked? 

Tuis 1s Wuy we have the saying, “A good pie greases its own 
plate.” 

DO YOU KNOW that the shortening, or fat, in pastry should 
cook so rapidly that the flour has no chance to become oily ? 

Tuis 1s Wuy pastry is always baked in a hot oven. 

DO YOU KNOW that the warmth of the hand is inclined to 
soften the fat? 


Tuis 1s Wuy fat used in making pastry should be chilled 
as thoroughly as possible before being used and should then 
be cut or chopped into the flour. 


DO YOU KNOW that pastry can be handled more easily 
when thoroughly chilled ? 


Tuis 1s Wuy pastry is better if mixed several hours or more 
before using and allowed to stand in the refrigerator, closely 
wrapped in waxed paper. 

DO YOU KNOW that too much water makes pastry tough? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the flour and fat should be mixed with only 
enough ice water to make a dough that will roll. 


DO YOU KNOW that the flakiness of pastry depends some- 
what upon the number of layers of shortening and paste 


formed by folding and rolling? 
Tuis 1s Wuy pastry is more flaky when some of the fat is 
spread on the rolled paste and folded in. 


DO YOU KNOW that the lightness of pastry depends upon 


the amount of air inclosed and the expansion of this air in 


baking? 


Tuis 1s Wuy, since pastry cannot be beaten, it is folded a 
number of times to inclose air between the layers. 
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We serve twice as many 


, —_ 






oconut (cakes and Pies 


now that we use this new moist canned coconut” 


“7 nave always liked to make coconut deli- 
cacies and I always have made a great many 
of them. They repay one’s efforts so well— 
both in their tempting appearance and in 


their delicious taste. 


“Always until recently I used only fresh 


coconut—grated by my own 
assistants. Then someone called 
my attention to Baker’s new 
moist canned coconut — and 
now I never use anything else. 

“People seem to like it even 
better than the fresh. Since 


we've been using it we’re serv- 
ing almost twice as many coco- 
nut cakes and pies. 

“| warmly recommend it to 
housewives as a decided im- 
provement, in richness of flavor 
and in juicy tenderness, over 
every other kind of prepared 


” 


coconut. 


Hundreds of housewives, 


Coconut Custard Pie, Southern Style, with Meringue 


3 eggs 1 can Baker’s Canned Coconut Southern Style 
V6 teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups milk 


\% cup sugar Pinch of salt 


‘cparate two of the eggs and reserve the whites for meringue. Beat 
gether the two yolks and the one whole egg, add the milk, sugar, 
anilla, salt and half the can of coconut. Pour mixture into pastry shell, 
ma eviously baked over inverted pie pan, and bake 20 minutes—350° F. 
~emove from oven and when cool cover with meringue, sprinkle 
vith remainder of the coconut and return to oven for 10 minutes. 





Pastry chef of the famous 
Congress Hotel in Chicago 


heads of cooking schools, home economics 
teachers, cookery editors of the leading mag- 


azines, authors of cook-books write us enthu- 


Tropical Coconut Marshmallow 
Layer Cake 


Bake in two layers any of your favorite cake 
recipes. Then make this delicious icing: 
2 cups sugar 2 cups marshmallow 
4 egg whites 1 can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern Style 

1 tablespoonful water 
Dissolve sugar in the water, boil until it 
threads. Then pour very slowly over stiffly 
beaten egg whites and beat until creamy. 
Heat marshmallow in double boiler and add 
to mixture. Spread between the layers and 
over top and sides of cake and cover thickly 
with the coconut. 























FREE 


siastically about this moist canned coconut. 
Order a supply and try it in the recipes 
given on this page. When you see how deli- 
cious they are, you will want to have the new 

Franklin Baker Recipe Calendar. 
This contains a large collection of recipes by 
celebrated cookery experts, for 


cakes, pies, puddings, cookies, 
macaroons, fruit desserts, can- 
dies and many other delicious 
coconut dishes and is attrac- 
tively illustrated with colored 
pictures. Drop us a post card 
and we will send it to you free. 





The Old Familiar Kind, too 
Baker’s Old-Fashioned Shred 
Coconut—daintily and finely cut 
—is now packed in an improved 
double waxed stay-fresh package. 


RECIPE CALENDAR 


Original recipes by famous cookery experts 


A handsome kitchen calendar containing original recipes 
by famous cookery experts, free on request. If you can- 
not get Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern Style, at 
your grocer’s, send ten cents (stamps or coin) for a: trial 
(half size) can and recipe calendar. 

Address: Franklin Baker Company, Dept., A-7, Hoboken, N. J. 


COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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An hour agO 
all tired out 


CNow lovelter than ever 


OW often it happens—the very time a woman wants to look her 
best is the time she finds weariness, with all its tell-tale marks on 
face and figure, threatening to spoil her evening’s enjoyment. 


This is the great service that the Comfy Rest Hour performs for somany 
women. During the hour before that important event when you must 
look your best, slip off your street shoes, snuggle your feet into a pair 
of Comfys and relax completely. You will find, as so many others have 
done, the quickest way to rest the whole body is to rest the feet. 


Many women who bought their first pair of Daniel Green Comfy ; 
Slippers for sheer comfort, have added others because they are so i. | 
alluring in design, color and material. Besides the cozy felts, you will 
find at your dealer’s rich brocades, shimmering satins, smooth pliant 
leathers. Some with soft padded soles like a tiger’s tread—some with 


higher heels, combining the style and fit of turn slippers. fF 
See them soon, at your dealer’s. Genuine Comfys are found in all : ff 

the better shops and department stores where the words “just as good” / 

are never used. Handsomely illustrated catalog sent on request. ff 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co., Main Street, DOLGEVILLE, N.Y. 
45 Years of Making Fine Slippers for Men, Women and Children 


pea Look for this famous trade mark, 
or the name of Daniel Green on the 
om y Ipp PF slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles 


are widely copied in appearance, 

but never in quality or workman- 

ship. Any reputable dealer can sup- 

ply you with genuine Comfys. If 

he offers a substitute, it is simply to 
make a larger profit. 


Comly/ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


PATENTED AUG. 10,1920 


ti 
ifs 
a 
~ ea 


Built Like The 
Finer Street Shoes 


If we could take you for a visit through the Daniel 
Green factory; you would never be even tempted to buy 
cheaper slippers instead of genuine Daniel Green Comfys. 
You would see the same skilled craftsmanship, the same exact- 
ing care in selecting material, the same expensive processes 
used in making the finer turned-sole street shoes for which 
you pay $12 and up. 

You would see employees who have been trained for years 
to discard the slightest imperfection in either materials or 
workmanship—workers who do not know how to “rush”, 
but labor over each detail of construction with the loving 
care which alone can bring perfection. 
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ssaiLMOST everything of value 
needs proper care to keep it valu- 
able; and proper care calls for 
knowledge. This simple princi- 
A} ple is surely true of that com- 
paratively recent invention—rayon—a 
textile of unusual sheen and beauty now 
particularly popular for underwear as well 
as other purposes. It is still a little stran- 
ger among the fabrics. We have had ex- 
perience with cotton and linen, wool and 
silk: we have learned how to take care of 
them. And now we must learn about 
rayon. The better we understand it, the 
more careful we are to protect it from the 
abuse of our ignorance, the better for us 
and for it. It is all too easy for a house- 
wife to abuse an article and then publicly 
blame the article for the unhappy results 
of her abuse, thereby handicapping the 
manufacturer, who has to combat her ill- 
| advised advertising. And that is not good 
| for prices, nor does it stimulate develop- 
| ment and improvement in an industry. 
| But to come back to rayon. First— 
| 
| 





ied 


13 









what isit? Rayon is the trade name for all 

material, whatsoever its variations, that 

used to be loosely called ‘‘artificial silk’’ 

or ‘vegetable silk.”’ Of course, it is not silk 
| at all. Sik is an animal product, while 
rayon is made from wood pulp. The wood 
pulp is treated with chemicals so that a 
gluey solution results, which when passed 
under pressure through minute openings 
flows out in continuous filaments. Fur- 
ther chemical treatments coagulate the 
filaments and give them strength, pliabil- 
ity and high luster. 

It is in the very nature of rayon to be 
a really strong material when dry—and 
weakened when wet; butitsstrength 
returns again asit dries. 
This characteristic of 
rayon definitely classes 


it as a “fine fab- 
ric’ for launder- 
ing purposes, but 
like other ‘fine 
fabrics” it re- 
wards the atten- 
tion it demands. 
! landling 

C L\REPUL 

indling of it 
Wher wet is im- 
portant, to let it 
gi you the 
splendid wear it 
should—and can. 
However, the di- 
rec! tons are sim- 
pic and easily 





lo'‘owed, and 
oO Ss common 
seise gives consent to 










nderwear, hosiery and gloves are among the most popular garments made of this textile. 


Laundering Rayon 


it; the fiber of rayon is very smooth and 
does not soil easily and by the same token 
it is easily cleaned. If there is any soil for 
which the squeezing is not enough, it will 
probably be at a point where the garment 
has the fabric doubled; here one may, if 
necessary, loosely gather it into both hands 
and rub gently in the heavy suds. 

It is obvious that equal care must be 
taken in the lifting of the wet garment, in 
expelling water from it, and in drying it. 
Squeeze but never wring the water out, 
and dry on a coat hanger if possible; in 
any case never hang the garment’s full 
wet weight from an edge pinned on a line. 
It may also be spread out flat and in shape 
or hung doubled over a line or rack. 

Of course the very quality that makes 
rayon absorb water so freely makes it ab- 
sorb perspiration freely too and renders it 
a cool and healthful fabric. But inciden- 
tally remember that rayon underwear is 
knitted, so that it is wise before wetting 
it to give it the “‘once-over”’ for a starting 
run asone does with hosiery. The danger 
point lies at the seam or hem where the 
stitching sometimes pulls. 


Rayon NGxtures 


HE directions just given apply spe- 
cifically to rayon underthings and 
stockings and gloves—the form in which 
most of us are likely to need to launder 
pure rayon very frequently. Equally defi- 
nite directions cannot be given for the 
washing of rayon used in combination 
with other fabrics; there are too many 
variations presenting different concrete 
situations. But there are several things it 
is wise to remember. Inacotton and 
rayon combination, 
such as you find in cer- 
tain striped curtain 
materials and 
bedspreads, you 
will not dare to 
use a water as 
hot as you use for 
cotton alone; 
cotton absorbs 
soil more than 
does rayon, and 
the usual tem- 
perature for the 
water for cotton 
is as hot as the 
hand can stand; 
with rayon in 
combination you 
must temper it 
till it is comfort- 
able to the touch. 
| Also, never 
starch a cotton 
fabric that has 


a 








tim the moment the 
foorle is understood. 
{© general tub-rub- G 
Wrlng process is out of ~ 
tie question. 

‘robably the great- 
€st_ use to which most 
of us put rayon at pres- 
ent is in knitted garments. As with silks 
atid woolens, use water that feels slightly 
“ttm to the touch before the garment is 
Placed in it. Use soap flakes instead of bar 
Soap. You will find that squeezing and 
kneading the fabric with the knuckles 













Squeeze the whole garment at one time, al- 
lowing no part to hang weighted with water. 


against the bowl in tepid suds will cleanse 


rayon stripes, as have 
some shirtings, and so 
on; the rayon is intro- 

duced to provide a 
S pretty effect of luster 
and it just so happens 
that the starch you 
would use to give luster 
to your cotton will de- 
stroy the luster of your rayon, thus de- 
feating its purpose. Also be careful not to 
stretch and pull such materials when wet 
as freely as you would pure cotton. Wool 
and rayon mixtures, found in some hosiery 
and sport clothes, may safely be handled 
as you would handle wool alone. 
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Each Dainty Fingertip Is 
Crested With the Alluringly 
Exquisite Glazo Lustre. 


That’s the Vogue! 


No detail in the perfect toilette of 


the smart woman receives more 
attention or adulation than beau- 
tiful, perfectly appointed hands. 

So it is only natural that fashion 
should take Glazo as her own. For 
it makes nails glow with the fasci- 
nating brilliance of a tinted pearl. 
There’s no buffing to bedone. Just 
a touch of the brush to each nail, 
and instantly !—nails that were dull 
gleam with the tint of pink perfec- 
tion, the shade that is the vogue. 
You, too, will say “‘it is unequaled.”’ 


No vanishing beauty. Glazo lustre 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete With Remover - 







Nails polished with Glazo 
make hands more beautiful, 
more fashionable. No buff- 
ing necessary. 








is put on to stay. For a week or 
more, its radiant beauty is un- 
dimmed by soap and water or work. 
It will not crack or peel. 

If you would have lovely, alluring 
hands be sure that you get Glazo. 
For it has qualities not found even 
in the most expensive imported 
liquid polishes. It is the original 
liquid manicure. 

And like the costly imported pol- 
ishes, Glazo comes complete. In 
dainty twin bottles. In one, the 
remover. In the other, the precious 
polish that gives to nails jeweled 
brilliance now so smart. 

You can get Glazo at all the better 
shops and stores. Be sure to ask 
for it by name. The Glazo Com- 
pany, 1310 Blair Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; 468 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada. 


- Fifty Cents 


A Beautiful Cuticle Line 
is a necessity to charming 
nails. Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage Cream keeps cuticle 
clean and healthy. Try it. 


2A A A A A A A SA A A A A EC A TS A ST A A SF | 
Glazo Company, 1310 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Here’s 10c (stamps or coin). Send me trial size of Glazo, the complete liquid manicure that is the vogue. 


Address 
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In Ameritas Finest Homes pe 
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Light-Socket Radio! 


A new era in radio has 
dawned—truly electric 
radio. No batteries, 
chemicals, dry-cell tubes 
or chargers. Works with 
thesnap ofaswitch, from 
any A. C. light-socket 














$60 and up 
Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 


Console Cabinets by 
Caswell-Runyan 
Licensed under patents of 


of America 


Hear this new electric radio today at better-class dealers only 











Latour, Hazeltine, and Radio Corp. 
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NEW...SMART... 
AND PRICED 
SURPRISINGLY LOW! 
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Run and Find Out 


(Continued from Page 33) 


the case, even then. Just as, with a few 
exceptions such as those already chron- 
icled, Estelle’s early experience and im- 
pressions of mud pies and dogs alike had 
been limited to mere observation, so her 
experiences with different people and dif- 
ferent places and different emotions were 
limited also. 

During the first high-school years her 
marks were as good as ever. There was 
no question but that 
Estelle had inherited 
good brain cells. 

The trouble was, 
however, all in the 
use of the brains she 
had inherited; except 
in the matter of mem- 
orizing her school work 
and imitating the ac- 
tions and customs of 
her elders, they got lit- 
tle exercise. 

Halfway 


school there 
came achange. Estelle grew irritable and 
moody, and subject to fits of despondency 
almost too deep for a girl of fourteen. She 
would read for hours together, curled up 


through high 


over a book; occasionally her mother 
would find her crying quietly into the 
gathering dusk over nothing at all. Little 
by little her parents gathered the impres- 
sion that Estelle considered herself a mis- 
understood child. Misunderstood! And 
Mrs. Catlin had felt she knew every 
thought her daughter had. 

Right there, as a matter of cold fact, 
lay a great share of the trouble. Estelle 
wasn’t having thoughts enough. Her 
mind, without strong interests to carry it 
continually into new adventurings, turned 
back on half-baked books and _heart- 
hungry introspections. 

The actual state of affairs was all the 
more baffling in that Estelle had plenty of 
admiration. At high-school dances she 
was always popular; she danced well. Yet 
beneath the surface, she got little of real 
value from all that attention. 

‘‘Beautiful but dumb,” was the boys’ 
unoriginal reaction. But they were wrong. 
Estelle was not dumb; she was merely 
empty. 

The family doctor was called in to diag- 
nose the unaccountable irritability, the 
crying, the fits of despondency. He could 
see nothing wrong. But he did suggest 
that a change might do her good. 


Back to Betty Benson 


T DID. She was taken out of high school 

and sent to a select finishing school for 
young ladies. There she perked up rap- 
idly, met new girls, learned horseback 
riding, and graduated at eighteen, beauti- 
ful and well-mannered, a splendidly fin- 
ished product, ready to jump full-fledged 
into affluent matrimony. 

Before seeing what the next ten years 
brought her, let’s turn back to Betty Ben- 
son. Eleanor Howe Benson was much too 
wrought up by Betty’s mud-pie spanking 
and Mrs. Catlin’s high-handed dismissal 
of the matter, to let it drop. By dinner- 
time that day the whole thing had resolved 
itself into two distinct problems. The 
first was whether any Catlin or hireling of 
Catlin’s had a right to spank Betty—and 
need not concern us here. The other was 
more fundamental. 

“Is there any harm in letting children 
make pud pies? Of course, they get dirty, 
but isn’t it almost necessary for children 
to make mud pies, and everything like 
that, in order to grow and develop as they 
ought to?” 

Bob Benson laughed. “Find out!’ he 
said. ‘Find out! You might ask old Fos- 
ter. I’ll bet a hat he could give you a 
pretty good answer right off the bat.” 

“He might,” Eleanor admitted. 

David Foster was an old friend. Years 
before, he had been a school-teacher. He 





had given up teaching to go into business 
and make money. He had kept up his in. 
terest in educational affairs and had done 
a good deal of reading and was now 
chairman of the school board. [t was 
largely through his influence, in fact, that 
the city could boast one of the most pro. 
gressive school systems in the state 

“To make or not to make mud pies!” 
The wrinkle at the corner of Mr. Foster’s 
eyes contracted into 
the suggestion of g 
twinkle when, sitting 
in front of the fire after 
a good dinner, Eleanor 
stated her problem. 
*That’s quite a poser!” 

He heard them out, 
then put his finger tips 
together, enjoying 
himself thoroughly, 
“Well, I see the price 
of this perfectly good 
evening is to be a lecture on mental de- 
velopment. All right, here goes: 

“Every child inherits a definite amount 
of good gray matter. The potentialities 
of that inheritance cannot be changed, so 
far as we know. You can’t grow an onion 
from a carrot seed. You can’t grow brains, 
But you can develop them. To develop 
properly, brains need a chance to exercise, 
The trouble is, it’s hard to realize this, and 
act on it, year in and year out. That's 
one of the reasons so few children ever 
develop the real thinking ability their in- 
heritance entitles them to.” 


What is NCental Exercise? 


‘ O BE sure, there are certain dangers. 
A child that tries to lift too big a stone 
may strain his back. It wouldn’t be fair to 
put a girl of ten or twelve at solving the 
moral problems of maturity. She might be 
scarred for life. But within reason, men- 
tal exercise under supervision means new 
brain development, year by year.”’ 

There was more than that in the lec- 
ture, but only one more point stood out 
as sharply: 

“What gives mental exercise? Why, 
anything that stimulates interest and at- 
tention and feeling. Except at first, 
school doesn’t stimulate any one of the 
three particularly. School alone won't de- 
velop brains. It takes new places, new 
people, new things to do, new adventures, 
new problems. Every time a girl dresses a 
doll or gets a glass of water or crosses a 
room or chases a butterfly —yes, or makes 
a mud pie—she exercises her brains ona 
new mental problem. Every time she sees 
and feels and acts. So, to develop full brain 
power from a child’s inherited brain cells, 
a mother has to see that the child notices, 
and desires, and acts to secure things, 
month after month. If little Estelle Cat- 
lin doesn’t get a chance to complete that 
cycle often enough, on things that are 
interesting enough, she won’t develop men- 
tally as she should. It won’t help her much 
to watch Betty make mud pies; she's got 
to want to make them herself and then 
try it. If she isn’t allowed to do it herself, 
the next thing will be worse still—she \von't 
even be interested. Well, isn't 
that about answer enough?” 

Eleanor made other inquiries an‘ did 
quite a little reading concerning wha! Mr. 
Foster had said. In the main, wha‘ she 


found merely corroborated his exp.ana- | 


tions. The one added suggestion was that 
most children find so much that is new 


and interesting during the early years that | 


for a time at least the greater pa:t of 
their development is pretty well assured. 
Accordingly she decided that at firs: her 
greatest service to Betty would be t0 
arouse added interest in objects and ex- 
periences that were already near at !iand 
and readily available. 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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Before frock, figure, or manner, a woman 1s judged by 
y, oa $s ° 9 sé ° ° . . 
t. her face . . . ‘‘a pretty girl’’, “‘a distinguished looking 
r woman'’, ‘‘smart’’, or ‘‘beautiful’’ is said according to 
e- the impression given by a face—and its all-important 
W 
s, make-up. 
a : c ; 
a And one really can't afford (for fortune’s sake) to use 
. powder of a lesser quality than the finest—Houbigant 
es Face Powder. For 150 perfumed years, Houbigant has 
In - ° . 
Is, created the finest powders in all the world, and none 1s 
“ ye . 
: quite so delightfully fragrant, velvety-soft, and lastingly 
t- adherent. The exquisite odeurs are Subtilité, Quelques 
at ; 
- Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir, and Le Temps 
i des Lilas. Its true tones are naturelle, rachel, rosée, ocre 
ot rosée, ocre, and blanche—$1.50. 
on 
Fe The same powder, but in compact form, with rouge, 
! ta ; ee 
't |i is in the new double compact—designed by a Parisian 
/ ; : ‘ - ‘ 
id | jeweler. The compact is six-sided—unusually good- 
‘ looking—thin, and light in weight—$2.50. 
1 
a- 
at We would like to send you five sachets perfumed with the five odeurs mentioned 
W above, and the booklet, ‘‘ Things Perfumes Whisper’’. Please write for them. 
at | Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 153, 539 West 45th Street, New York. 
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He’s a real boy | 


Approved by the boys 
Kaynee 


Blouses Shirts Suits 
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just a bundle of energy—a 
whirlwind—into everything. 
But there’s always a dressy 
grace and smartness about him 
that people notice. 

That is because he wears 
Kaynee suits—designed by men 
for little men. Tailored of fine 
quality materials. Staunchly 
sewed to meet the million and 
one strains of an active boy’s 
body —and still look nice. 

Shirts, blouses, pajamas and 
suits are being shown at better 


stores. Prices are reasonable. 
e ry s 
Gratis—‘“‘Boy-Types and *® 
How to Dress Them.” Write > 
tor copy now. Address depart- ZA 


ment J-O. 


XOXS 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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OR “Lemco” is the genuine 

J. von Liebig’s pure extract of beef, 

recognized for 60 years as the most 
highly concentrated beef essence. 





Daily Uses 
Famous as beef bouillon, “Lemco” is 
used also by good cooks for seasoning 
and giving richness to soups, stews, gravies, 


SOLO OOOO OOO UO Le 


‘LEMCO “ies 
such. qygpenzing 


(avori—e= 


and adds to simple 


foods the sustaining properties 
of prime beef. 


sauces, fish, meats, 
vegetables and salads. 
Many delicious rec- 
ipes can be made 
from leftovers by add- 
ing a little ‘‘Lemco.” 





Healthful and Strengthening 


“Lemco” is particularly valuable in the diet 
of children and convalescents, affording 
strength building nourishment without 
bulk in easily assimilable form. In cold or 
stormy weather nothing equals “Lemco” 
Beef Bouillon, warming, stimulating, satis- 
fying. A quarter teaspoon makes a cup. 





Order “Lemco” today from your druggist or grocer, 
or write us if your dealer cannot supply you. Free 
“Lemco” Recipe Book on request. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY 
131 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


% U.S. Distributors for Oxo Limited, London, England 


LEMCO 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


‘SS causin, “some fo apeeen 
content’ of each Jaro 
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To this end she looked at things her- 
self with new interest, trying to see them 
through her daughter’s eyes. A few min- 
utes’ gardening in the flower bed became 
an absorbing adventure; the bulbs she 
had bought with Betty at the flower shop 
were carefully put to bed for a long winter. 
If they were tucked in right, she explained, 
and covered up warmly with the brown 
earth and the good leaf mold over their 
heads, they would wake up when spring 
came and turn into white and red and 
yellow flowers. Betty was enthralled. She 
planted two of the bulbs herself, imitating 
her mother with a breathless fidelity that 
showed how deeply the first little attempt 
at dramatization had succeeded. 

It seemed easy to learn the trick of 
making an adventure out of everyday de- 
tail. To Betty every pot and pan in the 
kitchen was interesting as soon as any 
use that could be made of it, that Betty 
herself could make of it, was explained. 
The amount of pleasure Betty derived 
from helping her mother at this age, from 
taking part in the numberless small ac- 
tivities inside and outside the house, was 
a continuous source of gratification and 
amazement to Eleanor. Beds, dusting, 
arranging books and papers in the living 
room, watering the plants, feeding the 
canary, setting the table. Often, to be 
sure, it meant extra trouble and a little 
added work, but on the whole Eleanor felt 
that she had never expended effort 
to better advantage. Her re- 
ward lay in seeing Betty trot 
eagerly down each new 
avenue ofinterest. It was 
cumulative. When 
spring came the early 
flowers meant excite- 
ment, new knowledge, 
fairyland. Theday the 
first crocus opened, 
Eleanor was hardly able 
to do her work. She kept 
going to the front windows 
to peep at Betty stooping 
ecstatically over the new wonder. 

It was the climax of a whole winter’s 
drama, the conclusion of the story begun 
in the fall. 

Kindergarten davs were followed by the 
first grades of school. For out-school 
hours Betty had more children than ever 
to play with, but Eleanor saw to it that 
there were other new adventurings as 
well. Behind the house of one of the neigh- 
bors was a long workshop; the owner was 
a kindly cabinetmaker who had come to 
make his home with his son. He was de- 
lighted at Eleanor’s suggestion that he 
let Betty watch him at work; he made her 
a tiny workbench and a set of sawhorses of 
her own, and she learned to saw boards 
and to nail sticks together as industriously 
and delightedly as a boy. 


Working for a Big ‘Reward 


UT at school! Eleanor began to wonder 

if, after all, her hours spent in fanning 
Betty’s interest were of any particular 
use. The child was certainly no prodigy. 
Estelle Catlin, in the same grade, got her 
lessons much more easily. Betty Benson, 
in spite of her enthusiasm and ceaseless 
activity, was one of the most disappoint- 
ing children in the class. She was more in- 
terested in beetles than in books and 
blackboards; she much preferred recess 
to reading or arithmetic. 

“It’s almost as though it were all work- 
ing out the wrong way,” Eleanor confided 
to Mr. Foster on one of the infrequent oc- 
casions when he had dinner with them. 
“Goodness knows, Betty’s become in- 
terested in things enough—but they’re all 
the wrong things!” 

David Foster merely smiled tolerantly. 
““You’re doing your part,” he said. “Just 
keep on the way you’ve begun, and unless 
I’m very much mistaken you'll get a big 
reward—or rather, Betty will.” 

Betty was nearly nine before there 
seemed to be any diminution in her sup- 
ply of new and interesting things to do. 






Then school, friends, and daily activities 
all fell into something of a routine; inter- 
esting still, but not so exciting as formerly, 
Eleanor felt she had reached the point 
where Betty needed her best guidance. She 
talked the matter over with her husband, 
and again with Mr. Foster. Then she set 
to work to give Betty new brain food 
She mapped out a set of “excursions.” 
There were eight of them in all. One was 
to go for a month’s visit to the home of 
Grandmother Benson. Another was to 
have a two-week visit from cousins who 
lived in the West—a girl Betty’s age, and 
a very superior young male a couple of 
years older. Another was to get Betty, as 
a sort of junior member, into an old- 
fashioned Audubon Club that made Satur- 
day afternoon excursions into the woods to 
study birds and trees. The most unique 
was to change places for a week with Nat- 
alie Edwards, Betty’s closest chum. Betty 
went into the Edwards home, and Natalie 
stayed with the Bensons. Both families 
found the seven days most interesting. 


0A Wise Administrator 


ESIDES this, Eleanor invented a whole 

J series of new problems, or uses, that 
Betty could make of everyday activities— 
cooking, for example. Instead of having 
Betty merely as a helper, Eleanor would 
turn over to her the full responsibilities of 
preparing a meal, and let herchange the raw 
vegetables and fruits and meats into soups 

and salads and entrées. Then there 

was the “people”’ class. This 
included buying supplies 
from the grocer, superin- 
tending the work of the 
maid, and soon. James 

Henry, the colored boy 

who took care of the 
lawn, thought it was a 
great joke to receive 

orders from so young a 

mistress. Betty’sjobwas | 

to see that he did his work 
well, without shirking or | 
sulking. Instead of merely | 
having her own little flower | 
bed, she now had charge, through James 
Henry, of the entire place. 

Like a wise administrator, Eleanor 
didn’t supervise Betty’s efforts in these 
matters too closely. She tried to follow 
the old rule of “stating clearly the ends 
to be attained and leaving the person free 
to find the means.’”’ She was surprised at 
the ease with which Betty solved most of 
the problems given her. 

The various measures kept Betty happy 
and busy from morning to night—but 
they didn’t improve her marks at school. 
And there was no getting around the fact 
that she seemed to be an inveterate tom- 
boy. She climbed trees like a cat. She was 
anything but the “‘little lady ’’ that Estelle 
Catlin was developing into. 

“T tell you that kid’s too much of a 
roughneck, Eleanor,’ Benson told his 
wife. “I don’t know whether old Foster’s 
advice that you’ve been trying to follow 
all these years was so good after all. The 
girl’s getting out of hand entirely.” 

They sent her to a girls’ camp for tiie 
summer—it meant new _ surroundin:s 
again, a new set of girls to get acquaint: d 
with, and new activities to learn and he- 
come accustomed to—and then let her 
earn spending money through the winter 
by helping out in her father’s office. t 
first she merely answered the phone a‘ 
directed callers; then she learned typ:- 
writing and, when summer came arou!! 
again, took an excellent one-month cour ¢ 
in shorthand. Her school work, neglect«:1 
no longer, began to come up. She had 
reached the age when she felt a defini'¢ 
need of more knowledge. But her indc- 
pendence of attitude—the same “‘fres!- 
ness’? that had made her such a tomboy 
and seemingly disrespectful child 2 few | 
years before—took a twist that alarm d | 
her parents still more. She became °s 
“advanced” a little flapper as you ple: :«, 
with more boys dancing attendance than 


i 








(Continued on Page 181) 
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Milani’s 
French Dressing 


Get acquainted with this 
delicious dressing for sal- 
ads, meat or fish. It is 
really wonderful. Milani’s 
is an exclusive Kraft item, 
and before we offered it 
to lovers of Kraft Cheese 
you may be sure we were 
convinced it was the best 
of its kind—you will agree 
that it is. Your dealer has it. 
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A Timely New Dish 


Right now, when tomatoes are at 
their best—ripe and luscious— you 
will find this a delightfully pleas- 
ing dish. 

Here the individual qualities of 
Kraft Cheese combine to bring out 
a supreme treat in flavors quite be- 
yond anything you might expect. 
It emphasizes the importance of 
buying good cheese. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 








KRAFT () CHEESE 
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Stuffed Tomatoes 
ey a la Kraft 

This and many other choice 
recipes in our free recipe book. 


Send for it. 406 Rush Street. 















To thousands the Kraft label has 
become the symbol not only of 
cheese that is good, but cheese that 
is “good for you’; cheese that is 
ripe, rich and mellow, a flavor that 
never varies, and as easily digested 
as the pure whole milk from which 
it is made. 

This label is their guide in cheese 
buying—let it be yours. 








Eat it freely: -: 





- Easily digested 
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‘Good ?” says the Chief of all \Noodcrafters 


Y 





ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Chief and 
Founder of the Woodcraft League of America, 
author of many popular books on animal life. 


A SURE WAY TO TELL RIPENESS 





PARTLY RIPE .. To ripen ba- 
nanas that are green at the tips, just 
> , place them in a warm room. These 
partly-ripe bananas are readily digest- 
Paw, ible, however, when cooked 
am and served as a vegetable. 





YELLOW RIPE .. When all green 
disappears, the banana is ready for eating. 
And here’s a treat. Take some bananas 
out on your next picnic. Remove part of 
the peel, scoop out a little of the pulp, in- 
sert a marshmallow, replace the peel, roll 
the banana in long grass—and roast in hot 
coals. Um-mm-m! 






FULLY RIPE .. Little folks and 
big folks can tell at a glance when the ba- 
nana is fully ripe. Nature makes it easy. 
Just look for flecks of brown on the golden 
skin. Then the starch has turned into 
sugars — easy to digest, quickly absorbed. 


6 


...... Just try one when the 
skin is flecked with brown!” 


AVE you ever used up so much energy that there were just 
two things you wanted to do—eat and sleep? 


“These are good, healthy symptoms,” continues Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, chief and founder of the Woodcraft League of America. 
“And nature has provided you with a good, healthful, all-food fruit 
—the banana— which is not only packed with energy elements, 
but is also so easy to digest that you can eat your fill and then 
drop off into a sound, dreamless sleep. 

“Every day in our various Woodcraft camps, bananas are served 
to both the youngest ‘wayseeker’ and the full-fledged ‘eagle sachem,’ 
who has won his seventy-two honors. Of course, all good Wood- 
crafters know that the thoroughly ripened banana with the brown- 
flecked skin is best to eat. It tastes best and is easiest to digest 
when ripe, for then the banana is packed with natural sugars that 
practically melt in your mouth. 

“Yellow-ripe bananas, however, are just as delicious and good 
when cooked—tolled in long grass and baked in glowing coals, or 
broiled in their skins at the end of a forked stick. Cooking, you 
see, turns the starch content to easily assimilated sugars, just as 
the ripening process does.” 


Mr. Seton has mentioned but two appetite-teasing ways of serving 
bananas. Camille Den Dooven, former chef to His Majesty, 
Albert, King of the Belgians, gives you over eighty equally 
tempting recipes in his new book, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table.” We shall be glad to send you this most unusual recipe 
collection if you fill out and mail to us the coupon at the right. 





DR. JOHN B. MAY, Sachem and Grand Sagamore of the 

Woodcraft League, says, “As a boy many times I ¢: amped 

the woods all day with only a couple of bananas fo: !unch. 

Later, as an athlete, I found ripe bananas good train: ¢ diet. 

And today, in my work as director of summer caps for 

boys and girls, ripe bananas form an important «rt of 
the dietary.” 


UNIFRUIT BANAN AS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Product of the United Fruit Company 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Co: pany 


Fruit Dispatch Company, Dept. 110 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me illustrated recipe book, “Fro: the 
Tropics to Your Table.” 
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she could find time for. And she would 
brook little interference with her actions. 

“You let me alone, mother,” she said. 
“Don’t you think I know how to look out 
for myself?’ 

The Bensons’ worst fears seemed real- 
ized on the night of a junior dance given 
at the country club. The dance was to 
end at midnight. When two o’clock came, 
but no Betty with it, Eleanor woke her 
husband and made him telephone to the 
club. What he learned was disquieting 
enough. Liquor had been smuggled in; a 
wild party had resulted. The club would 
have to take action on it. Most of the 
young folks had gone— Betty among them. 
They thought she had left before midnight. 

Bob and Eleanor were nearly frantic. 
But at breakfast time she hopped out of 
a big car and came running up the walk. 

“Sillies!’’ she 
exclaimed indig- 


home across the street, Estelle Catlin, from 
eloping hardly a year later with Antonio, 
the chauffeur’s boy. 

And now let’s hurry through ten more 
years. 

Estelle Catlin found her way into satis- 
factory matrimony, after that one escape 
from real disaster. 

Her husband was one of the younger 
men in her father’s bank. In time he 
would be vice president. They settled 
down to a social round almost as definite 
as the cycle of Estelle’s schoolday ex- 
istence. A pleasant enough life, with no 
thinking required. But the lines in Es- 
telle’s face, from beside the nose to the 
corners of her mouth, deepened yearly, 
giving her a discontented look that 
marred her beauty seriously. 

Betty Benson, on the other hand, took 
two years ata girls’ college, then turned toa 
course in interior decorating at one of the 
big coeducational 
universities. 





nantly when she 
gathered how 


| Within three 
years after grad- 





upset they had — 





been. ‘““Thedance oie sisi 
was getting all 
wet, so I made 
Puggsy Martin 
take half a dozen 
of us down to his 
house,and wehad 
the greatest time 
you eversaw! It 
turned into areg- 
ular house party. 
The boys had 
Puggsy’s room, 
and the girls had 
his sister’s. Mrs. 
Martin said she 











uating she had an 
income well 
above what her 


father’s had been 
at a correspond- 
ing stage in his 
| career. Then she 

married a bril- 
| liant young ar- 
chitect. Their 
| home became the 
| center of one of 
the most interest- 
ing groups in the 
town. Their inti- 
mates included 














never laughed so 
much in all her 


several of David 
Foster’s protégés, 
an older archi- 


| life!” Th | eo 
| “But why, why 4s nN 


didn’t you tele- 
combined | relief 
and indignation 
Eleanor was close 
to tears. 


dren. Whyshould 


mannered girl in | 





ER wedding dress was scant 
and gray, 
Her wedding bonnet stiff and 


artist, the lieu- 
tenant governor 


phone?” In her By THEODOSIA GARRISON of the state, a 


stray playwright, 
a civil engineer, 
and the superin- 
tendent of 
schools. Collec- 


‘Rp prim, tively they con- 
Rebuke And not a ribbon made it gay, rt he pit of 
P SPOKE Norany ruching edged its brim. informal club. 
the rising oe, They practically 
generation in A Quaker bride in sober clothes, selected themem- 
stern rebuke. “I How often have I heard her tell bers of the school 
supposed you | How from a wayside hedge a rose board, as well as 
were sound asleep Leaned out and tempted—and the heads of im- 
like sensible chil- she fell. portant commit- 


tees like the local 





Ihave waked you The meetinghouse stood white City Planning 
up just to tell you and square; ; Commission. 
| am I and you She paused a moment, little 
could go back to more, 
sleep pine ad | And signed her gentle kinsfolk Talk 

Her parents there “Re what in 
looked at each To pass before her through the the world,” 
other. After | door; Estelle Catlin- 
Betty had gone ; Dobbs asked 
on upstairs they Her gentle kin, whose simple trust Betty, on one of 
continued look- Might turn to moralizing grim her infrequent 
ing. **I guess To watcha Quaker maiden thrust calls, ““do you do 
that’s the an- A rose beneath her bonnet’s | with those people 
swer,” Bob Ben- brim. ad or icra oi 
son announced ; ' **Oh,”’ Bett 
finally. ‘‘Foster’s I like to think her bridegroom's replied, Min 
dope has meant face little, “‘we just 
giving her an in- Looked at it with such tender- talk. The other 
dependent spirit. ness night, for in- 
But I guess it’s That straightway she seemed clad stance, we were 
provided the in lace, discussing 
mental equip- With rosy ruffles on her dress. whether or not it 
ment to keep her | would be possible 
balanced at the | Her kindred held it sin, no less to get through a 
same time.” Herself, poor child, who gal- law that would 

They would | lantly | really improve 
have been still | Dared wear her sign of happiness housing condi- 
more reassured | For all her somber world to see. tions in the tene- 
concerning the | ment districts 
Foster “dope”? if | I think that when she went to God south of the 
they had known Bearing her little fragrant sin, river.” 
that chance alone All heaven smiled at Peter’s nod, “That, Estelle 
prevented the | And rose-wreathed cherubs led exclaimed with 
refined, well- | her in. conviction, 


“‘would bore me 
to tears!” 











the old Howe | 












































































” when its 
Corned Beef 
and Cabbage 


add 
\ that 


flavor 


called 


FRENCH 


Corned Beef andCabbage! 
Much maligned in public 
but well-beloved en 
famille! How it does out- 
rival less plebeian foods 
when you add the gusto 
of that flavor called 
French. 


The mild, the bland, the 
full-savory relish of 
FRENCH’S PREPARED 
MUSTARD. Not hot and 
fiery, butsmooth,creamy, 
and adding just the right 
emphasis to the flavor of 
every-day foods. 













Made according toan old, 
old formula, it combines 
the finest of imported 
mustard with certain 
other spicy condiments. 
The result — flavor dis- 
tinction — flavor perfec- 
tion — that flavor called 
French—inimitable. 


Have you our Book of 
Tested Recipes — ‘*Made 
Dishes, Salads and Sa- 
vories’’—the favorite 
dishes of many of Amer- 
ica’s best home cooks ? 
How it does help to create 
new aids to appetite. 


Your name and address 
on the coupon below will 
bring you a copy—FREE. 


THER. 7. . FRENCH COMPANY 
Housewives’ Service Dept. C Emly Bleeke, Director Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada; THE R. T. FRENCH SALES COMPANY 1000 Amherst Street, Montreal 


Please send me copy : 
of the latest edition wale 
OU RCI NNO GA TIRRC E 


ee, 2600600 
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HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 
Fee Ao le 


unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’”’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 





Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 

















Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 





** Milk of Magnesia”’ has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


October, i925 























Could You Use 
EXTRA cast VO" ? 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
986 Independence Square 7 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania & 


Without promising anything, please send me ral 
full details of your cash offer. 








Above 
MissGertrude 3 
H. Niebuhr of 
New Jersey is 
constantly 
earning money 
fornewclothes 
this easy way. 


LETT ORS ee Oe OUR ACE A: Age 


$20.40 in one 
month, $37.80 
thenext month 
—that’s how 
much Mrs. 
Gertrude M. 
Cope of Wash- 
ington made 
just in spare 
hours. 


ae 
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RB-SEND-:-THIS: COUPON-® 
eT TrTrrreeie te. 


IGHT now, with autumn 

at hand, with so many 
new things you would like to 
buy—couldn’t you use an extra 
$25.00 or $50.00? You can 
readily earn this much and 
more acting as our subscription 
representative for The Ladies’ 


Home ‘Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. No experience or 
capital necessary. Your cash 
earnings can begin as soon as 
our spare time offer reaches 
you. And here are some of the 
advantages you will enjoy: 

Profit from the Renewals pay 
start. as generously 


as new. 
Work wher- 

ever and when- 
ever you please. 


No business ex- 
perience needed. 


Make money 
as you make 
friends. 


Bonus paid to 
real workers. 
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into wisdom? The Institute where Dr. 
Herman Adler has gathered a hive of co- 
workers is not a place for dissecting chil- 
dren but for putting them together. An 
interminable procession of young things 
walks up the steep steps, down the tiled 
halls into room after room; and each of 
these children is not a “‘specimen” but a 
small bundle of humanity 
on the way to be man or 


his own eyes; he knows that he is stigma- 
tized as a thief in the eyes of the world. 
Mother is beginning to see that she made 
a mistake. 

Fortunately there is not only the 
straight road to the august tribunal, but 
there is also the curving path that leads 
to the Institute, and the Institute has a 
multitude of arms that 
reach out to every person 





woman. Each is hanging 
on the brink of catastro- 
phe. Which shall he be— 
a happy manora derelict? 
Perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at that in the 
face of these incarnate 
riddles no specialist dares 
to be over self-assured. 
But it takes a genius to be 
an expert so warm that he 
warms not only the ad- 
vance corps of his assist- 
ants, but also the young 
procession of what the 
law calls ‘infants’? who 
have started to be ene- 
mies of themselves or 
society, and even warms 
the casual visitor who 
climbs the stairs, curious and very hopeful. 

Here they come, some sent, as it were, 
under duress, from Juvenile Court— 
‘*‘young offenders,’’ we call them. Others 
there are brought by parents or guardians 
who “‘just can’t do a thing with them,” 
they are so sullen or naughty or stupid or 
depraved or what you will. 

The stories here told are true, but the 
names and circumstances are not, for the 
Institute does not betray the trust of 
the children who come to it. 





Marcus 


ERE is Marcus. He is sent down to 

Court for petty thievery. Other boys’ 
things are not safe from him. Evidently 
the schools and shops can’t keep him. 
What will the law do? What does Doctor 
Adler do? Has the lad some bodily quirk 
that mars his thinking or his conduct? Is 
he sick? No. Is he subnormal, mentally 
distorted? No. What lies behind? ‘‘ Why, 
he has always been a thief. He stole when 
he was four years old,”’ says his mother. 
Indeed? Are there hardened criminals of 
four years? Are they predestined to 
felony for the rest of life? Now something 
begins to come out of the past. Mother 
was a strict and righteously puritanic dis- 
ciplinarian. Also she was a good house- 
keeper to the extent of bending the family 
to the house instead of adapting the house 
to the family. If she bought six oranges, 
four of them were for breakfast and the 
other two for salad. She counted the 
cookies in the cooky jar. This was all 
right; but the trouble was that if a cooky 
or an orange was missing, a little iniquity 
leaped at once into the realm of crime. 
Marcus was told in no uncertain words 
that he was a thief. Day after day and 
year after growing year it was ground into 
him that every act that was not in accord 
with iron rule was the deed of an outlaw. 
Everyone knows what society does to out- 
laws. This home did it too. Now the 
child is sixteen years old and a thief—a 
sullen, defiant thief who feels that there is 
no way that he can get small indulgences 
except by stealing them. Was there ever 
a household where a little child did not 
break the law? A wise father or mother 
deals quietly and sanely, as well as with 
justice, in home cases. One pities Marcus’ 
mother, who is wondering why Providence 
has sent her the cross of a wicked son— 
and she a model mother, holding her child 
to the path of unwavering righteousness! 
Now the heavy hand of a policeman has 
been laid on the boy’s arm, and the judge 
has looked down on him from the judicial 
throne. The child is not only a sinner in 





and every organization in 
Chicago that can be of 
help to a youngster in dis- 
tress. Perhaps Marcus is 
going into a sunny home 
where life is gracious and 
kind. Perhaps he is going 
to come in contact with 
honor mellowed with 
pleasure, until that little 
hard lump of ice that he 
calls his heart, that has 
frozen him against the 
world, is melted in him. 
Perhaps he is going to be 
given a chance to earn the 
little things he had got 
only by stealing. What- 
ever is done, it is not go- 
ing to be with any mushy 
sentimentality. Marcus’ case is not hope- 
less. But it is fortunate that it came to 
the surface before he was, let us say, 
twenty-five, facing a sterner judge in an 
adult court, himself nine years harder in- 
side, and with a workhouse or a prison 
looming behind him. 

“TIncorrigible’’—one wonders how often 
that word has been used in easy con- 
demnation of a young soul, particularly in 
those cases where children are drawn from 
the streets into courts. It means hopeless, 
obdurate, shameless, irreclaimable, lost. 
A generation or two ago, society would 
have said, “Shut him up and let him 
rave.”’ Now it asks wonderingly whether 
there is such a thing as a child criminal, 
and answers itself with the knowledge 
that there are only too many on the 
swift way to criminality, and it goes fur- 
ther and indicts itself of futility if it 
allows them to go down in quicksands, 
helpless and in agony. 





Incorrigible 


O ENTER Sally, “‘incorrigible,”’ from 

ahome—if you can call it ahome—that 
is filthy, where father and mother fight 
from morning to night, where there is no 
privacy for the little horde of children. 
The father will do no work harder than 
getting drunk, and intimates that if his 
wife brings him into court he will will- 
ingly go to jail and let the rest of them go 
to the nether regions, as though their 
daily life were not already very near that 
undesirable spot. Sally is wild and dis- 
obedient. From pretty lips flows obscene 
language. She lies in bed late and finally 
gets up to idle over a sensational mag:- 
zine until late in the day when she dolls 
up to go out and range the streets. On the 
street she is popular and gay. But while 
she hunts amusement, some unexplained 
inner dignity makes her fight like a tige: 
with boys who try to take liberties wit) 
her. Sally is of different breed from the 
rest of the children. She was born of ° 
previous connection of her mother, and 
her kinky red hair flames in relief agains! 
the dark heads of South European blood 
among whom she lives. The stepfather 
hurls at her an ugly name connected wit!i 
that mysterious origin, but it makes nv 
impression on her because all the names 
he calls her are ugly. 

Detention Home and Juvenile Court 
have dealt with her. But this particular 
Sally comes to the Institute, and im- 
mediately there begins a study of what 
elements in her disordered little being can 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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MUST YOU HIDE YOUR SKIN 


under a concealing coat of cosmetics? 


If you care for 1t regularly—ac- 
cording to the scientific method of 
Elizabeth Arden—it will be 
healthy and naturally lovely, with- 


out need of a concealing make-up 


LL the modern trend is toward nat- 
uralness, a physical perfection that 
is more beautiful than the cleverest arti- 
fice. Smart women have abandoned 
rouge in favor of exercise. Instead of 
concealing skin blemishes under make- 
up, they have learned to care for the skin 
with a scientific effectiveness that keeps 
it naturally clear, firm and smooth. 

The Elizabeth Arden Treatment sup- 
plies every need of the skin to keep it 
healthy. The cleansing—with Venetian 
Cleansing Cream—removes all dust and 
impurities which would distend and 
darken the pores. The toning—with 
Ardena Skin Tonic and Special Astrin- 
gent—clears the skin and firms the mus- 
cles. The nourishing—with Orange Skin 
Food or the delicate Velva Cream—keeps 
the tissues smooth and full and unlined. 
Follow this same method in the daily 
care of your skin at home. It will keep 
your skin so lovely that you will have no 
need of resorting to cosmetics. Write for 
a copy of ‘THE Quest or THE BEAUTI- 

L,” Elizabeth Arden’s book on the cor- 
rect care of the skin according to her 
scientific method. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet 
Preparations are on sale at smart shops 
all over the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, and in the principal 
cities of Europe, Africa, Australasia 
and the Far East, South America, 
West Indies and the U.S. Possessions. 














DEMEMER. 





Elizabeth cArden 


recommends these Preparations for 


your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Re- 
moves dust and impurities from the 
pores. Cleanses thoroughly, and soothes 
the skin, leaving it soft and receptive. 


$/, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 
Tones, firms, clarifies the skin. A 
gentle bleach and astringent. 85c, $2, 
$3.75, $9. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. 
Keeps the skin well nourished. Excel- 
lent for a thin, lined or ageing face, 
and as a preventive of fading and lines. 
$1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 deii- 


cate skin food for sensitive skins. 


Keeps the skin soft and smooth. Rec- 
ommended for a full face, as it nour- 
ishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. 
Firms the tissues, tightens the skin. 
Important for the treatment of a fallen 
contour or flabby neck. 2.25, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 greaseless 
astringent cream which contracts open 
pores, corrects their laxness and re- 


Jines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of 
Su perb quality, fine, adherent. Tinted 
with “‘pure food” colors. Allusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
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BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
@ Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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With no patent limitations 
to hamper Crosley sweeps 
the radio field with the 
Bandbox receiver at $55. 
Crosley’s paramount 
achievement! 


twice its price and more. 
The metal cabinet is easily 
removed for console in- 
stallation. 

The Bandbox wired for 


THE “BANDBOX” 
A six tube completely shielded re- 
ceiver with brown frosted crystal- 
line finish. 

$55 


All prices slightly higher west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 





; 16-inch AC operation is $65. New 
A 6 tube receiver—all ele- — ,Surer-, R.C.A. AC tubes used in 


$9.75 


ments totally and com-  jitca conjunction with Crosley 
pletely shielded from each — vg Power Converter selling at 
other ! 12-inch $60 and taking all power 
Radio frequency stage  Musicone direct from light socket. If 


neutralized ! 

These and many other fea- 
tures, such as single knob 
control, illuminated dial, 
volume control, acumi- 
nators, and battery cable, 
are the quality marks of sets 


you cannot locate the near- 
est dealer write Dept. 14 for 
his name and literature. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
— Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
Cituaatl. Ohio. 


Crosley radio is licensed only for Radio Amateur, 


Q Experimental and Broadcast Reception. 


Crosley recommends R.C.A. Radiotrons or 
Cunningham Equivalents which are furnished 
at standard tube prices with each Bandbox. 





Tilt-table 
Musicone 
$27.50 

























HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 


See LePage’s 
Craft Book 
(Supplement) 


JEWEL CASE 
See LePage’s Craft 
Book, page 4 


DESK SET 


See LePage’s Craft 


DOLL’S 
CRADLE Book, page 4 


See LePage’s Craft 
Book (Supplement) 


How to make Christmas Gifts 


HIS year you can solve your Christ- 
A mas gift problem in a new, easy, de- 
lightful way. These two fascinating 


simple, practical directions for making 100 dif- 
ferent articles. Use them for Christmas or 
birthday gifts, bridge prizes, to sell at Church 
fairs, or to decorate your home. Interior dec- 
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LePage’s Craft Books will make you a 
more skilful craftsman than you ever 
dreamed. 

You can make all the gifts you need, for 
everybody, by this wonderful new way to make 
gifts at home. Gifts that are easy and inex- 
pensive to make. Gifts that especially please 
your friends, because you made them yourself, 
and because they are unique, attractive, prac- 
tical and useful. LePage’s Craft is a surprise 
and delight to everyone who tries it. One 
woman writes, ‘‘I have always known that 
LePage’s is a wonderful mender, but I had no 
idea, until I got your books, how many nice 
things I could make with it.”’ 


100 beautiful things you can 
make easier and quicker 


than sewing 


THESE two LePage’s Craft Books contain 48 
pages of illustrations in handsome colors, and 


orators say that one of the secrets of charming 
rooms, is the use, here and there, of odd, un- 
usual, colorful objects of artistic beauty. And 
LePage’s Craft Books show you how to make 
just such objects. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps, 
for these two LePage’s 
Craft Books 


SEND for these two books. Try 
this new way of making Christ- 
mas gifts yourself. Mail the 
coupon below to us today with 
10 cents in coin or stamps, and 
we will at once send you a set 
of these two LePage’s Craft 
Books, postage paid. Address 
LePage’s Craft League, 527 
Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Tear out the coupon now so you 
won't forget it. 


MAIL THIS COUPONS% 








[E AGE'S 
GLUE 
In ‘Bottles and Tubes 





LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE, 
527 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send a set of these two books to: 





Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Craft Books. 
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be used to build in her a desire for an- 
other type of life. She would like to earn 
her own way and have her stepfather 
stop ‘“‘hollerin’”’ at her. Moreover, she 
turns out to have a certain accuracy in 
detail work. The Institute knows where 
it may find employment for her. There is 
a boarding house where girls pool their 
expenses and engage their 
own housekeeper and set 
up their own control of 
their morals, something as 
student governments do 
in college. This 
removes all 
sense of outside 
compulsion, 
while, neverthe- 
less, it imposes a 
standard. The 








fairly efficient home for your soul. Eyes 
ears, throat, and all the rest of the child 
are gone over. But while medical people 
are sizing up physical elements, others are 
studying his mental equipment. Some. 
times the super-child is as much of , 
problem and as out of kilter with his 
world as is the under-equipped. He may 
live off in a little universe of superior anq 
destructive arrogance of his own, and 

perhaps a silly, admiring 


isolation. 


together in this world. 
word together is just coming 
into its own. 

Meanwhile still others are 
finding out all about this child’s 


his forefathers; they discover 











girls have good 


times together within limits they them- 
selves have established. Anyway, Sally 
is going to have her chance away from 
dirt of body and mind and with regular 
duties combined with a sense of independ- 
ence and an outlet in pleasure. She is 
going to be part creator of the law and 
order to which she must bend. Only a 
chance! No more is claimed for it. It 
may fail. If so, there will be more try- 
outs, until some way is found for setting 
Sally on her feet. 

Jef is a solitary child, an orphan and an 
uncanny one. It would give you the creeps 
to see him standing for long times with 
eyes fixed, unaware of what is going on 
around him. A fire engine may roar by 
and he does not turn his head. He is like 
a creature in a dream when all the other 
children race to look at an automobile 
smash-up. No wonder that he begins to 
seem a fearful thing to the relatives with 
whom he lives, and where he is not too 
popular because he costs money and is one 
more mouth to feed. The first thing that 
the friendly Institute discovers is that he 
has bad eyes and bad teeth and bad ton- 
sils and an undernourished body. Evi- 
dently the agencies for overcoming his 
physical handicap must be set in motion. 
Try after try with the home conditions 
proves a failure. Then it becomes the 
business of the Institute to find other sur- 
roundings in which he may live. In this 
case, too, they have discovered a devour- 
ing interest, never gratified so far—elec- 
tricity. He is started in a special class 
with a little scholarship. His nightmare 
of being ‘‘different”’ is helped by decent 
clothes instead of ragged and dirty ones. 
He is now becoming quite a social being 
instead of a frightened little wild animal. 
He talks and laughs with other boys, and 
his intelligence rating leaps. 


For the Souts of @hildren 


ERHAPS this gives an idea of that long 

procession entering the Institute. There 
is nothing spectacular about the way it is 
met. Rather, these men and women work 
in the quiet reaches, in the constant effort 
to draw life away from precipices before 
little feet have slipped so far that there is 
no pulling them back to the level. 

I said there was no atmosphere of 
formality or superiority, or of unfeeling 
technical ways that would seem to put a 
child or parents through a mill. Never- 
theless, you and I know that if the In- 
stitute were a mere emotional attempt to 
help the helpless, it would not be of great 
significance. We are all amazed at the 
wonder of Helen Keller, but my awe 
stands no less before the ineffable patience 
and wisdom and love of the teacher who 
removed, as it were, scale by scale, the 
barriers that hid the blind and dumb girl’s 
life from that which lies all about her. 
Here the corps of Doctor Adler’s as- 
sistants are trying to do for the souls of 
children what Mrs. Macy did for Helen 
Keller’s senses. Here is certain technic 
in the pooled wisdom and experience of 
many specialists. 

The first thing to measure up is the 
body. You can’t get very far without a 


how and among whom he js 
living now; what forces are 
playing on him in school and in that nv. 
cleus of social life that fringes him. Every 
life is a story. . 
The “recreation expert’’ plays a big part 
at the Institute, and it is} extraordinary 
how, under benign insight, a small person 
unfolds himself. How has he played and 
how would he like to play? Translated, 
this means, What outlets has he had into 
the vast realm of satisfaction with life? 


Keeping Open -Minds 


OWN the hall, in a small room almost 

the whole of one wall is covered by a 
map of Chicago, a map thickly dotted by 
pins with colored heads. Each pin stands 
for a case that has been brought into Juve- 
nile Court from that district, and in some 
places the pins are so thick that they have 
to crowd in at sharp angles. Here sits the 
man who knows—well, if not all about 
““gangs,”’ at least more than most of us 
dream exists. What we all do know is that 
the desire for society of our own age and 
kind is one of our biggest appetites. Good 
society helps bolster our standards. Bad 
society makes it easier for the evil in us to 
come shamelessly into blossom. Here one 
learns that few boys commit crimes alone; 
that nearly every time, for example, that 
there is a theft from a railroad yard, it is 
by three, four, five boys working together. 
Isn’t it natural that there should be no 
terror of thievery when the child is nota 
lone, slinking outlaw? All the fellers are 
doing it, he thinks. Nor does crime seem 
so wicked. It is just my tribe against 
your tribe. When, once in a while, the 
solitary boy is caught, he is usually found 
to be one of a family whose social outlook 
matches his crime. Boys, say you! There 
are also girl gangs, shoplifters, pocket- 
pickers, automobile thieves. 

Here, too, you may see by map and pin 
a boy, moving from a gang-infested region 
into another district, acts just like a 
rotten apple dropped into a barrel. He 
starts a new gang of unrule. Here, also, 
you may see how child criminal gangs fit 
into the plans of grown-up criminal gangs, 
and how these in turn dovetail with cor- 
rupt politics. You guys vote for me and 
I'll see that you are protected. A great 
revolving wheel of despair. 

The day draws toa close. The last child 
has gone away. The men and women who 
have each in their several rooms met and 
measured the difficulties, gather and dis- 
cuss each small person, now become a 
“‘case.”” Not endocrinology or social con- 
ditions, or recreation, or gang relations 
can swallow up the whole situation. If 
there is a crank among investigators, his 
crankiness has to bend to meet others who 
approach the subject from different slants. 
The gang expert may look at the recrea- 
tion expert—‘‘ How can we get that group 
of boys that is drifting into being a theft 
gang to change into a debating society or a 
football team ?”’ 

“Nobody knows what is going to pro- 
duce the greatest happiness. Therefore 
we have to keep open minds. If we ever 
find a new science that will throw more 
light on human conduct, we shall study 
that too,” says Doctor Adler. 
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Your painter will 
, tell you that Valspar 
Id is unequalled for 
le beauty and durability. 
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‘| 6 See Economy of Valspar 
t ha 5 aa 8 leninears ze : " 
: 65c Sixty-five cents worth of ad A Valsparred surface is absolutely waterproof and Ps 
a Valspar will make a shab- accident-proof. It can be washed with hot soapy water for about $2.30 worth 
y by Front Door look new! or ammonia as often as necessary without the slightest of Valspar-Enamel! $2.30 
injury. Even acids and alkalies can not make ugly spots 
: or dim its lustre. 
; Valspar’s lasting beauty and extremely long “wear- 
d ability” are the result of the highest grade materials and 
, most painstaking care in manufacturing. 
0 


The great economy of Valspar lies in the fact that it 
not only looks better and gives better protection but also 
it lasts twice as long as ordinary varnishes—on floors, 
furniture, woodwork and metal. 


Valspar—Clear and in Colors 


Clear Valspar is the famous waterproof varnish for 
wood, metal and other surfaces—indoors or out. 


Valspar Varnish-Stain is Valspar combined with trans- 
parent colors that enable you to Valspar your woodwork 
in any of the following colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. 








1% cents per 





squa? ttorenew 7 mrieeeatees cc “met: 7] Tals F 

‘ ur old linoleum Valspar Enamel covers wo od or metal with a \ alspar 65¢ is about the amount of Valspar 

ve prey coat of solid color: Vermilion, Light Red, Deep Red, Varnish-Stain needed to renew 
. Light Blue, Medium Blue, Deep Blue, Medium Green, an old chiffonier. 
















Deep Green, Orange, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Gray 
and Brown. Also Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Alumi- 
num and Flat Black. 

Valspar Brushing Lacquer is the newest member 
of the Valspar family which “dries in minutes.’”’ Use 
it where you want a satin-lustre finish in Holland 
Blue, Argentine Orange, Java Brown, Coral Sand, 
Palm Green, India Ivory, Nile Green, Jonquil Yellow, 
Persian Lilac, Chinese Red, Peacock Blue, French 
Gray, Oriental Green, Cardinal Red or Italian Blue. 


- VALENTINE’S 


LS AR Valspar-Enamel or 


e 2 Vi ; 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White iy pong Band 


ator bright, sanitar 
CLEAR anp IN COLORS and eaty-te-clean for 70C 





“ample Can of Val- 
vamel or Valspar 
Lacgis’ will triple the value 
of ah chair. 














Send the coupon for samples and prove Thi Pe 


for yourself the economy of Valspar. is WSO conly 
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t 
1 VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c sample 
can of colors specified at right. (Only 
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{three samples of Valspar, Clear and in Send me these 

§ Colors, or Valspar Lacquer, supplied Valspar Colors 

per person at this special price.) | (O7¢er Colors by name) 
n . : RARE AAA ecccccccces 

\ Print full mail address plainly. ~ 

Dealers Name. os asscaccaeoeascceciseassiens Re eer ae 
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ELVET, the sovereign fabric, is 

also the universal one, so far as 

interiors are concerned. To the too 

severe interior it brings warmth, rich- 

ness, comfort—to the merely rich 

one, something warm and welcoming 
and human. 


In the living room where the children 
romp it presents a perennially fresh 
face—particularly if CA-VEL—those 
velvets of enduring beauty—be cho- 
sen. The rich, luminous depths of 
CA-VEL are just as beautiful, its 
luxurious nap just as soft after long 


Octob t 














lichness, 
Utility, Beauty 


that endures 


use as on the first day. How soft and 
welcoming it is... How it absorbs 
wear, reduces friction, saves dainty 
clothes . . . How unruffled it remains 
after pressure is withdrawn from it... 
How it resists deep dust-penetration 








and makes cleaning easy... And 
what a wonderful choice of color and 
pattern CA-VEL offers! ... For just 
as CA-VEL eclipses the historic vel- 
vets in beauty and enduring quality, 
so it far transcends any single line 
of velvets in the wide selection it 
represents. , 


7 7 7 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY, Dept. 2. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me your booklet ‘Fascinating Interiors’? containing 
illustrations of the correct method for making my home attrac- 
tive without extravagance. I enclose money order or check for 
25c. (Stamps acceptable.) This also entitles me to advice by Mr. 
Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild on any questions of Interior Decora- 


tion I may ask him, and to samples of decorative materials suited 
to my needs, 


(Write name and address in margin below) 
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Theres No Place at Flome 


(Continued from Page 36) 


perishable than the works of these gentle- 
men, why, Father is less gifted than they 
were, and he deserves it if Fate hands him 
a sock in the eye. Besides, even if Father 
had a soundproof room in the Desert of 
Sahara all to himself, who is there. to say 
that his stuff would be better or more vo- 
luminous? No one, not even Father him- 
self. 

3. Father should know that there is 
nothing like a nurse in the home to inspire 
noble deeds in him. For if there were no 
nurse, she wouldn’t 
have any Days Out, F 
and if she had no : 
daysout Father would 
spend even more 
evenings at worthless 
plays, or frivol away 
more days on the 
tennis court trying to perfect a backhand. 
As it is, he remains at home during those 
frequent intervals, in meditation upon 
higher things or in literary effort. As a 
Father and writer who welcomes any in- 
terruption to the task of putting one word 
after another, I should add that work on 
Thursdays and Sundays—by the way, a 
nurse solves the old problem of accepting 
week-end invitations, for you can always 
say thanks you’d love to but it’s Delia’s 
day out—may be pleasantly interrupted 
by giving Anthony his bottle. Woman’s 
work? Not at all. For if Mother can’t 
read or take a nap on Delia’s day out, 
when can she? 

The child is supposed to have his prov- 
ender at stated times, and that reminds 
me ofa jolly story that is going the rounds 
at our house. It seems that one Thursday 
evening my wife asked me what time it 
was. As luck would have it, it was 9:59, 
so without a second’s hesitation I replied, 
“Just before the bottle, Mother.”’ In the 
merriment that ensued no one’s laughter 
was louder than my own. 

1. Father should know that he will 
have to forgo the nightly habit of ran- 
sacking the ice box. For years it may 
have been his bedtime custom to look 
through the refrigerator, finding in that 
romantic lottery a piece of cherry pie, 
some cold soup, a little pickle or two, some 
cold steak, some maple sirup, and perhaps 
an orange. 

It may have been Father’s habit to sam- 
ple all of these esculent and nutritious 
viands. But now the ice box, capacious 
though it may be, is filled with about a 
thousand six-ounce bottles of milk. Be- 
sides, even if there were anything else, 
Father knows that he is not permitted to 
forage, because the racket he makes with 
the refrigerator doors might wake Delia or 
the baby. 

®. Father should read all the books on 
child psychology. For then he will learn 
that too much affection will spoil a child 
and make him too dependent; he will 

‘up without will power. Too little 
aliection will cause the child to feel so in- 
ior that he will do anything to gain 
‘obation and affection; he will feel 
self disliked; he will become rebellious 
and antisocial. Don’t let him suck his 
tiumb, they tell Father; let him utterly 
alone, they tell Father. 


cA Special Problem 


[* HOSE area few of the things that every 
- father ought to know. But I have a 
special problem about his future, and Iam 
vorried. His nurse is as comely a young 
woman as ever a lad in the walk of a week’s 
Gays would find around Galway; his 
‘mother’s beauty is to me like those Nicean 
barks of yore. Yet when he looks at either 
{ these extremely personable young 
women, he keeps at best a straight face; 
‘requently he sobs at the mere sight of 
‘hem. Useless for either of them to gri- 
mace; futile for them to tell him a funny 
story—even their idea of a funny story, 





which always gets a hearty laugh out of 
me. But all he has to do is to look at me, 
and sable care is unhorsed. If he is crying, 
he stops; if he is apathetic, a broad grin 
suffuses his face; sometimes he bursts 
into what anybody would call loud laugh- 
ter. My forecast is that he never will be a 
critic, for he has no critical values. He 
knows, apparently—perhaps one of the 
various editors I have worked for has told 
him—that I am supposed to be funny; 
that whatever I say is supposed to contain 
humor, from the ob- 
vious to the subtly 
cryptic. I tell him 
about the man who 
went to the baker’s 
shop and made all 
sneer” = the fuss about having 
the letter M on his 
cake, and then when he called for it he 
told the baker that was wrong, that he 
wanted a block letter, not a script letter, 
so the baker said all right, but it would 
take two days more, so two days later the 
man came back and said, ‘“‘Is the cake 
ready?’ and the baker said ‘‘ Yes, where 
shall I send it?’’ and the man said, ‘‘Oh, 
I'll eat it right here’’—I tell my baby that 
one—you should have stopped me if you’d 
heard it—and he laughs; and I tell him 
that the Mississippi has been overflowing 
and there has been an earthquake in China 
and that I am in rather a bad way finan- 
cially, and he laughs just as hard as though 
I were the Four Marx Brothers, Ed 
Wynn and Harold Lloyd. Does he think 
my face is comical, or does he know I am 
supposed to be funny, like one editor who 
used to roar with laughter when I said 
“‘Good morning” to him? This editor, by 
the way, thought it much funnier than 
what I wrote, ior he fired me. But he 
didn’t dare nct laugh at my slightest re- 
mark. Now will the psychologists tell me: 
Am I making my baby’s standards too 
high, so that everybody he meets he will 
think is less amusing, or is he just a little 
stupid? 


That Home in the Gountry 


UT what I started to prove was that a 

child a month old—or seven months 
old, as he is now—makes a tremendous 
difference in domestic geography and in 
Father’s habits. And between the time, 
four hours ago, when I began this article, 
and now, my wife has telephoned me that 
we have just bought a little twenty-five 
acre farm in Connecticut. 

It is, she tells me, only about half an 
hour’s fast motor drive from the station, 
which in turn is only an hour and twenty 
minutes from the Grand Central Terminal, 
which in turn is only about fifteen minutes 
from my office. 

So if I get up at six I should be at 
my desk, fresh from a restful night in the 
country, a little before ten; and if I leave 
the office at two, I should be home by six, 
in time for dinner and bed. Without going 
into my present habits too exactly, I may 
say that this new program will be a change, 
all on account of that Precious Little Mor- 
sel of Humanity, so he can have a few acres 
to play in. 

They built a house on the lot I used to 
play in, on Grand Boulevard in Chicago, 
and I was dumfounded when I saw it a 
year or so ago. It was so pitifully small. 
And I used to think it boundless, for it 
had space for a shanty and a bonfire to 
celebrate the election of Benjamin Harri- 
sonin. That lot was 25 by 100 feet; and 
my terribly new farm’s broad and costly 
acres number about 25. 

And I, being of conspicuously sound 
mind, declare—and ask 3,000,000 admir- 
ing LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL readers to 
witness it—that if Anthony Adams ever 
calls Writer’s Cramp, as I have decided to 
call my new estate, LITTLE, I will utterly 
and entirely disinherit him. 


FIRST FLASH 


There’s something new in the air! 
at a fraction of the cost! 


ing stores have them now. 


with which is associated 


of AUTUMN COLOR! 


The Feminine Accent of Color—first flash of 
Autumn in the new enamel costume bags for 
1928—the precious artistry of jeweled things— 


Send for free portfolio showing 24 new styles of cos- 
tume bags in full color. Order the style and pattern 
you prefer at any jewelry counter—anywhere. Lead- 


The bag illustrated is No. 72, one of the new 
Whiting & Davis Costume Bags, Dresden enam- 
eled in colors, silk lined, with pocket and mirror. 
Frame four inches wide, 24 karat gold finished. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Costume Bags 


WHITING & DAVIS CHAIN COMPANY 

Manufacturers of Costume Jewelry for Everyone 

Plainville,(Norfolk County) Massachusetts 
In Canada: Sherbrooke, Quebec 
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When seasons change and _ store 
windows are vivid with beautiful 
clothes, it is not always the dress or 
suit which makes your heart throb 
with longing—it is the color. 


You have clothes at home which 
would look just as good when tinted 
or dyed the latest shades. Just use 
Diamond Dyes and follow the direc- 
tions on the envelope and you can 
have a thrilling array of up-to-the- 
minute clothes. It is so easy and Dia- 
mond Dyes cost only 15c. 


Diamond Dyes 





Dip to TINT — Boil to DYE 








A New Dress for a 













Few Cents 


Big Dye and Tint 
Book — FREE! 

A valuable book, ‘‘Color Craft,’ free 
and postpaid, if you write. Full of pic- 
tures and suggestions for dyeing and 
tinting dozens of things at home. To be 
sure of a copy clip this coupon now: 






DIAMOND DYES 


Burlington. Vermont 


Please send Color Craft. the big illustrated 
book on home dyeing and tinting - free 








State 











Isaac Hull, Commander of “Old Iron- 


sides,” is buried under an altar tomb in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Into your memorial you build your 
memories and hopes. It is the outward 
sign of love, reverence, and devotion. 
Can you leave aught undone to 
make it worthy? 


Rock of Hges 


"The Flawless Barre Granite” 
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Number Five of a Series 


Isaac Hull 


Whose fame is linked 
forever with that of his 
ship, the frigate Consti- 
tution, our beloved “Old 
Ironsides.” Hissignal vic- 
tory over the British 
frigate Guerriere placed 
the American navy be- 
fore the world as a force 
to be reckoned with. 


‘Mark Every Grave’’ 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet “J” 








ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 


SP 
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BEN Levy Co. 


BOSTON 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


I can’t sell postage stamps to China. I 
can’t throw hot cakes into the air and 
catch them. I can’t even think to any 
purpose. I can merely—float.”’ 

There was a flower stall on the corner— 
dripping like everything else, in spite of 
the awning. There was a green jar full of 
arbutus. 

“Nice,” said the Jap flower stall boy in- 
gratiatingly. “‘Two fo’ twenty-hi.” 

“T’ll take them all,’’ said Noel reck- 
lessly. 

Her mother loved arbutus, mountain 
laurel, lilac—all the tender first things. 
Her mother would 
ask —— Here Noel 


“Where are we going, John?” he cor- 
rected her promptly. ‘‘We are going to 
lunch. But first we are going to the car. 
The car is parked up here near the corner. 
It is equipped with balloon tires,” he 
added, giving her a sidelong look, ‘“‘and a 
window sponge.” 

“How wonderful,” said Noel faintly. 
‘*But where are we going to lunch?”’ 

“John,” he corrected her promptly. 

“‘John,”’ said Noel. 

“We are going to lunch at the Good 
Fellows Grotto,” said John. ‘‘We are 
going to eat hot pork sandwiches with 
possibly chili beans on 
the side. We are going 








stopped still on a par- 
ticularly muddy corner. 
“‘Seventy-five cents? 
You paid—seventy- 
five —— Why, dar- 
ling —— But—— But 
that would have bought 
a steak.” 

The muddy corner 
blurred suddenly before 
the girl’s eyes. The 
clanging trolley bells 
seemed to recede, to be 
sounding from some- 
where far away. Noel 
leaned back against a 
dripping brick wall un- 
der her umbrella with 
the protruding rib. The 
flowers in their brave 
blue paper fell from her hand and scat- 
tered. For a moment Noel went sick and 
faint and utterly hopeless. She thought 
of the Fields’ staircase, of her hand on the 
velvet rail, and shivered. 





““TET me help you,” said a man’s voice, 

abrupt, jerky, close beside her. 
““You’ve dropped your flowers. I nearly 
stepped on them. Are you ill?” 

Noel opened her eyes to a buttoned-up 
shabby raincoat, to a pulled-down gray 
dripping hat, to an absorbed dark young 
face, to a tentative hand held out to catch 
her if she might be going to fall. Noel 
opened her mouth but found that she 
could not quite speak. 

“Will you fall if I stoop to pick them 
up?” asked the young man anxiously. 
“Will you faint or anything? There’s a 
river running down your cheek 9 

““My umbrella leaks,’”’ said Noel dully. 
“Its spirit is broken. My storm rubbers 
leak.” 

“‘Storm rubbers,” said the dark young 
man looking vaguely at her feet. “Storm 
rubbers—that leak ——” After a mo- 
ment he dismissed her rubbers from his 
anxious mind. His eyes came back to hers. 

“Whatever are you selling flowers for on 
such a day?” he demanded abruptly, bel- 
ligerently. ‘‘Selling them so _ badly, 
too —— Scattering them all about —— 
Fainting into a puddle What did you 
have for your breakfast?” 

“Toast,” said Noel faintly, closing her 
eyes. 

“Toast! Just—toast?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

““Two slices,’’ murmured Noel. 

The young man set his jaw. He gath- 
ered up the six bunches of arbutus and 
wrapped them in his handkerchief. He 
tied a very definite knot in the handker- 
chief with his teeth, one hand propping 
Noel carefully against her wall meanwhile. 
Then he took her umbrella, looked at the 
protruding rib and slid her hand through 
his arm. 





““TET’S get each other straight,’’ he said 
rapidly, abruptly. ‘‘Mynameis John. 
I collect rents for a living. I drive a fliv- 
ver. I am single, sane and fairly simple. 
I like radios. I like kids. I like picnics, 
particularly the spiders——”’ 
“Indeed,” said Noel faintly. ‘“‘How— 
interesting. But where are we going?” 





to sit at a counter on 
two stools. Truck driv- 
ers will breathe into 
our ears.” 

“J —— Thank you 
so very much,”’ said 
Noel faintly, “but I 
think I will go home.” 

“‘For dessert,’ said 
John, “‘we will have 
pie.” 





OEL had never met 

anyone like him. 
He was as impersonal 
as the rain. He was as 
driving, as unfaltering. 
Noel had never before 
walked down a dripping 
street with anyone who 
carried a bundle. According to Miss En- 
derby’s code, bundles did not exist. Noel 
had never been driven anywhere in a fliv- 
ver. According to Miss Enderby’s code, 
one would have much preferred to walk. 
And to Noel the Good Fellows Grotto 
was quite unthinkable. It steamed. It 
smoked. It shoveled. 

“Hot pork sandwiches, Ralph Royster 
Doyster,”’ said John to the grinning youth 
over the counter, pulling Noel up on the 
stool close beside him, ‘‘and coffee for 
two. How’s every little thing with you 
today, Bo?”’ 

““Swell,’”’ said Bo. 
added, eying Noel. 

““Swell,’’ agreed John, “but peculiar. 
On the corner of Center Street just now it 
rained angels.” 

“What d’ye mean—angels?’’ queried 
the youth, eying Noel. 

“One angel,” John modified it. “In 
storm rubbers. That leak. Make it 
snappy, Doctor Pangloss.”’ 

““Sure,’’ said Doctor Pangloss, and dis- 
appeared behind a swinging door. 

There wasa pause. “‘ What’s your name, 
angel?’’ asked John. 

““Noel,”’ said Noel. ‘Noel Byrd Mar- 
shall Larned. We live in a flat—in a 
cheap flat, my mother and I. We are 
poor, poor—incredibly poor—and yet my 
mother wants me to—keep up. She dyes 
my slippers. She embroiders for the 
Woman’s Exchange. She plans and con- 
trives and agonizes. Together we h:ve 
planned and agonized and contrived my 
clothes for the Field wedding.”’ 

“For the Field wedding !’’ echoed Join. 


“Swell rain,” he 


“NZES. Yes. Yes,” cried Noel pounding 
the counter suddenly with her cle-ed 
fist. “‘The Field wedding. Don’t you know 
the Fields, stupid? The biggest house on 
Lake Avenue—Italian where it isa't 
French? Marble where it isn’t cypress? 
The Fields are made of gold where they 
aren’t made of silver. Gertie Field is the 
girl; a sweet girl, kind, not very good- 
looking—a real friend of mine. I—love 
Gertie Field. Kit Field is the brother. 
Surely you have heard of Christopler 
Field? He collects illuminated mamu- 
scripts and Chinese porcelains. He digs in 
Crete. He despises girls. He drives an 
Italian car. He is in love with me.” 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Slender, stylish shoes- 
perfect in fit - and 


HERE’S a distinctive 
charm about Drew 
Arch Rest shoes that’s 
unmistakably aristo- 
cratic. They have that 
combination of thoroughbred qualities 
which women have long despaired of 
finding. Slender true lines + 7 7 delicacy 


When you see the Drew Arch Rest symbol on the sole of a shoe you will observe 
how the special Drew construction gives the lightness, grace and slender 


OF ne that every woman wants and finds in no other reinforced shoes. 


For Drew shoes give you buoyant freedom 
from all the muscle-strain, aches and pains 
so often penalties of improper footwear. 


of design + + + never-failing fit 7 7 + te 
NT teen ee The special arch construction in Drew 
supreme comfort! on 

Arch Rest shoes keeps your feet 1n a per- 
You ll find Drew Arch Rest shoes for Fall fect, healthy, normal condition. Never a 


an’ Winter entirely contrary to old fash- 
ioncd ideas. They’re so daintily and deli- 
catcly fashioned—yet so firmly and exactly 
moulded to the muscles of your feet! 


The first time you don these beautiful, 
pericetly fitting shoes you'll notice the 
diiterence—the light-footed ease and 
exquisite comfort so grateful to active 








FABEN 


moment’s discomfort or 
loss of time—and always 
that serene sense of poise 
which comes from at- 
tractively clad feet. 


1 


Stop in your Drew dealer’s today. You'll 
find a complete range of sizes in what- 
ever style you want. And the prices will 
please you, too. 


If your feet are causing you distress and 
discomfort, you will find much helpful 
advice in an authoritative booklet — 
“Arch Rest Foot Comfort.’ In sending 
for it, please use the coupon below. 





THE IRVING DREW CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, “Arch 
Rest Foot Comfort.” 
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LOOK FOR THE AiCH REST SYMBOL ON EVERY SHOE 
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Wherever 


( ‘ a occasion was a notable reception 


in honor of a titled visitor from 
Europe. The hostess was a social leader 
whose name is often in the news. 


As the guests paid their respects, all 
were struck by a strangely witching per- 
fume that faintly floated to them from 
the presence of the hostess. 


“What is it? Wherever did she get it?” 
was each woman’s instant thought. 


To most of them it was a perfume 
wholly new, full of fascination never pre- 
viously encountered. In its witchery a few 


dow 


For “Different Moods— 
cA “Different Odeur 





L’Endeley 


Dashing, daring, adorable. A  spired bya strange wild flower 
magnetic, mystifying odeur that 
stirs the imagination and stays 
in memory. 


which sends forth its hypnotic 
tropic scent only in the dark- 
ness—never in the daytime. 


Olor de la Noche 


—or Fragrance of the Night Each odeur also in companion 


A strangely striking parfum in- toiletries. 


Oct 


ober, 92 
I 927 





instantly recognized the ecstatic fragrance 
that fills the air of Southern California 
when it’s Orange Blossom time — when 
it’s Spring and fairy seas of orange trees 
are billowing with bloom. 


But these few also knew that the rap- 
turous breath of Orange Blossoms had 
long defied every effort to distill it into 
perfume. In all the shops of New York 
or Paris or London, the quest for a 
perfume from Orange Blossoms had 
always been in vain. 


So the mystery still remained. How 





and where had their hostess obtained 
that scent—so elusive and alluring? 


Some intimates made bold to ask her. 


“Until recently,” she answered, “there 
has been only one place in all the world 
where one could get it. That was at the 
Mission Inn in Riverside, California. I 
came across it there, in the Inn’s won- 
derful Room of Treasures. But now, I 
hear, it is obtainable at stores.” 

“And isn’t it bewitching?” she asked. 
“It is Raquel Orange Blossom 
Fragrancia.”’ 


As They Flower on the Trees 


"> 






cA New Beauty Soap 


Raquel Beauty Soap. For face, hands, sham- 
pooand bath. Exquisitely scented. Madame 
and Mademoiselle should by all means try 
it. 35c a cake—$1 for a box of 3 cakes. 


“Recut Orange Blossom Fragrancia is 

the true entrancing scent of spring- 
time Orange Blossoms in the fullness of 
their fragrance as they flower on the 
trees—the cherished fragrance which 
long baffled all perfumers. 


Until recently this treasured parfum 
was distilled only for a favored few — 
women of wealth and fashion who be- 


came enamored of it while guests at 
California’s far-famed Mission Inn. 


So that others also may each delight 
in its entrancement and with it each 
enhance her charms, Raquel Orange 
Blossom Fragrancia is now obtainable 
at the counters which feature fine par- 
fums. So also are the Raquel Toiletries 
sO,exquisite with its scent. 





Raquel Inc. » 475 


Fifth Avenue « 


New York 





Orange Blossom 
- Fragrancia. 
by 





gicts and women of America, 
rings the kindly beneficence of 


on receipt of price. 





ee 


Face ‘Powder (in all shades) $1. 
“Powder and ‘Rouge Compacts $1 each. 
Tale $1. “Bath Salts and Dusting 
‘Powder $1.50 each. Sachet $1.75. 


these aids to charm are not yet at 
your favorite counter, any of them f 
you desire will be mailed prepaid & 


RaQuel 


Parfum $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, $15, 
$30 and $100. 
Toilet Water $4.75. 








“Purse size $1.50. 
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“He is in love with you,” echoed John 
stupidly sipping at his glass of water, 
spilling a little of it on the counter as he 
set it down. “Well There’s your 
solution isn’t it?” 
~ “No. No! No!” cried Noel. ‘Don’t 


you see? Must I explain everything to 
you2 Must I draw diagrams? I simply 
hate Kit Field. I hate his shoes. I dread 
his eyes. He hasn’t any heart, I tell you. 
He—collects. He’d take me on any terms 
because he happens to be mad about me 
at the moment. He—collects, I tell you. 
The very thought of marrying Kit Field 
for his money —for his money,”’ said Noel, 
looking very white and exhausted and 
driven, ‘turns me faint.” 

“Hunger,” said John sensibly. ‘“‘Hys- 
terics. How do you take your coffee? 
Two lumps? Cream? They serve real 
cream here.”’ 

“Oh You are kind,” said Noel. 
“T realize that you are being—kind. But 
Ican’t eat. I can’t drink any coffee. The 
very thought of food ——”’ 

“Open your mouth,” said John. 

“T won't. I can’t. How dare you?”’ 
said Noel faintly. 

With the cup in one hand he slipped the 
other beneath Noel’s round chin. He 
lifted the cup. Over its thick porcelain 
rim they looked at each other. 

“You are going to drink this, kid,’’ said 
John steadily, “if I have to pour it down 
your throat. Open your mouth!’’ 


Aree it was over Noel ate her hot pork 
sandwich. She ate her pie. She ate 
the mints which the young man behind the 
counter provided. As she slipped off her 
stool to follow John out, Noel smiled at 
the young man behind the counter. 

“It was a wonderful luncheon,” she 
said sweetly, regally. ‘‘You serve real 
cream here, don’t you, with the coffee?’”’ 

“Surest thing you know,” said the 
young man, goggle-eyed. ‘‘Come again 
there’s aswell onion soupon Wednesdays.”” 

John drove her home in the compact 
little car. The rain stopped suddenly. 
The sun came out. John drove her home 
by way of the park. The park 
was fresh and dripping and 
faintly green. John’s brown 
hand was steady on the 
Wheel. Occasionally, as 
the car rattled around 
a curve, their elbows 
touched. But John 
did not look at her. 
He drove. 

At her door John 
handed her out as anx- 
iously as if she had been 
a duchess. He handed 
out her umbrella as carefully 
as if it had been a battle- 
scarred flag. Oh, John was—nice. 
Noel sighed softly with satisfaction. But 
John was getting out a handful of silver. 
He was counting out some change. 

“For the arbutus,”’ said he, not looking 





at her. “How much? A dollar?” 
_ Soel put her hand to her throat. Noel, 
m e of her pork sandwich and her 
colice and her pie, turned white. 

“Well What’s the matter?’’ asked 
John looking at her. 


But Noel pushed his hand with the 
rp rin it quite away. Almost she struck 
it away. 

 { don’t—sell things,” said Noel. 

Chere was a silence. Then John went 
back to the car and got the arbutus— 
crushed, muddy, wilting; the arbutus tied 
up in his handkerchief. 


f ERE you are, then,” said John, 

matter-of-fact but looking at her— 
Oh, looking at her. 

~ Just because I’m poor,” said Noel at 
length, “must I be deprived of every- 
thing? Can’t I—give things too?” 
. Give?” said John. ‘You wish to— 
rive?” 

“Giving ’’ said Noel and then 
Stopped. “Giving began Noel 
again and then stopped. She looked away 








——_ 












from him up the street and down. She 
looked back at him and flushed. There 
were actually tears in her lovely eyes. 
John saw them. “Giving,” said Noel 
bravely at last, ‘‘is my way of looking at 
life. It’s my justification. It’s my joy. 
It’s my self-respect. Don’t you see—oh, 
can’t you see: If I take—I must give— 
more ‘4 

She left him standing there on the side- 
walk. Not until she was quite gone did he 
remember to lift his hat. He got back into 
his little car. After an interval he re- 
membered to start it. After an intervai he 
remembered to drive away. 

“Who brought you home?”’ asked Mrs. 
Larned curiously from the window when 
Noel came up, a little flushed and breath- 
less from her climb. 





“A STRANGE young man,” said Noel, 

flinging her hat on the bed, beginning 
to brush away at her hair. “His name is 
John. He drives a flivver. He collects 
rents. He eats hot pork sandwiches in 
grottoes.”’ 

**Noel!”’ cried Mrs. Larned faintly, sub- 
siding into a rocking-chair. ‘‘A strange 
young man—pork—grottoes. . . . Noel, 
how could you?” 

Noel considered, looked at her feet, felt 
her pulse, put her hand over her beating, 
racing heart. ‘‘His eyelashes curl up,” 
she said at length with intense satisfaction. 

Mrs. Larned sat very still. 
shrunken within her mauve dressing gown. 
She looked little and old and tired. “It 
isn’t Kit Field’s money,” protested Mrs. 
Larned at last, covering Noel’s hand with 
her own. “It isn’t pearls and motors and 
yachts. But I feel that if you could forget 
the money ——”’ 

“But I can’t forget the money,’ 
Noel. ‘‘He won’t let me. 
He carries it like a banner 

“He brought you up a package this 
morning. Early. Justafter you had gone.”’ 


, 


said 
He flaunts it. 


” 


**He—found us?”’ said Noel, wide eyed. 
‘**He—carried up a package—himself?”’ 


‘*He came in for a few moments. He’s 
shy, isn’t he? It’s there on the table.” 
The package was opulent, done up in 
white, sealed with silver. The package 
breathed an inner grandeur. It 
was out of scale with the table, 
with the room, with their 
lives. After a time Noel 
walked into the bedroom 
and put on her snuff- 
colored hat. She had 
not touched the pack- 
age. Her mother 
looked up when she 
came back wearing her 
hat, her coat, but she 
said nothing. Noel 
picked up the package by 
its silver cord. 
“Can’t you see that it’s a— 
bribe?’”’ she said breathlessly. 
“How you misjudge him,”’ said her mother. 
Carrying the package Noel went on down 
the staircase. There was a smell of fish 
on the staircase. A piano was thumping 
above. Noel stumbled over a child’s ex- 
press wagon which had been left in a dark 
corner. There was a smell of vegetable 
soup in the vestibule. At the door stood 
the Italian car. 


“THE Italian car was long and low and 

built for speed. It was out of scale 
with the street, with the neighborhood. 
Small boys at a respectful distance adored 
it. The Italian car was superb. At the 
wheel sat Christopher Field. 

“Get in,” said he, ‘‘and look up. The 
sky is turning silver.” 

Noel got in. The Italian car was up- 
holstered in gray leather as soft as soft. 
There was a fur rug. There was space, 
beauty, freedom. Noel sat well back in 
her corner. Noel shivered in spite of the 
fur rug. As the Italian car soared around 
a curve their elbows did not touch. Kit 
Field did not look at her. He drove. 

“Don’t you—like them?” asked Kit 
Field diffidently at last, indicating the 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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Wan you buy or build or 
rent a home,—be guided by the 
fact that radiator heating is the 
proven safeguard of family 
health, comfort, and happiness. 


AMERICANS IDEAL 


RADIAT O R S 
FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 


BOILERS 


For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 





WRITE US TODAY. We will promptly supply 
you with facts on radiator heating and refer you to 
a heating engineer who will advise and serve you. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


40 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


Showrooms and salesrooms in principal cities of America, Canada and Europe 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ventilating Heaters, 
AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 














Begin C hristmas Work 





Dutch Girl Soft Doll 


Our Sewing 
Book No. 17 
just out with 
new designs ' 
for gifts and ‘ 
bazars. Four House Mending Bag 
additional pages in full color. 
Sheet of designs for tracing. 
Original and novel needlework 
using 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale tape in any one of the fol- 
lowingcolors: Yellow, Linen, Gray, 
Light Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, Yale 
Blue, Emerald, Lavender,OldRose, 
Pink, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda, 
Brown, Black, Peach, Gold. 


Wm. E.Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 107 Orange, N. J. 
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Gives Perfect 
Foot Comfort 


There is no substitute for a body tingling 
with vitality. To have it you must exercise. 
To get any ott from exercise you must 
have comfortable feet. 


Massage your feet with Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Balm before you go out, and you will be 
able to stand, walk, hike, golf or dance to 
your heart’s content without discomfort. 

Applyitevenafter youhavebeen onyour 
feet for hours andare suffering keenly from 
your feet, andyou will get immediate relief. 
It dispels all foot aches, pains and burning 
sensations like magic; reduces swollen 
feet and ankles. Relieves corns, callouses 
and bunions, too. 

Acall drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c per jar. 


Dr Scholl's 
Foot Balm 


Write for free sample to The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, Foot 
Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies 
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warmth 
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or chilly, drizzly days 


| aseag this season of uncertain temperatures, before 
the regular heating system is started, get a Hot- 
point Hedlite Heater. On chilly, drizzly days, when 
it is so difficult to keep the children happy indoors, 
just attach the Hedlite Heater to the nearest electric 
outlet. Instantly, the gloom is dispelled with sun-like, 
comforting warmth. The children will be happy and 
healthy, content to play or read. 

Electric heat is healthful heat. It does not con- 
sume oxygen and can be safely left on all night. 

















Know the delight of golden- brown waffles made 
right at the table for breakfast or Sunday night 
supper. Hotpoint Waffle Irons bake crisp, deli- 
cious waffles without fuss or muss. No grease, 
smoke or odor. The Hotpoint Waffle Iron is fin- 
ished in highly polished nickel and makes an attrac- 
tive table appointment. Priced $10.50 and $15.00. 





Once you have a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in your 
home, you will find many uses for it, all through the 
winter and spring. The children and grown-ups can 
dress and undress in comfort and avoid colds that 
may hang on all winter. In chilly bathrooms, too, 
the Hedlite Heater adds extra, needed warmth. 

Hotpoint Hedlite Heaters are made in various 
styles and are finished in beautiful, distinctive 
colors to harmonize with home decorations. Priced 
from $5.00 to $10.00. 


For sale by leading dealers and electric light companies everywhere 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 


Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 


Oct: ber, 1925 







The “‘Seville,” a new Hotpoint He lite 
Heater with artistic green crackle fir ish. 
Large 14-in. reflector. Priced $/\.00. 








Mae 4, 


5 oS, 











Hotpoint electric cookery is more MODERN. Itis 
easier, cleaner, cooler and gives better results. The 
Hotpoint electric range has many exclusive advat 
tages. The oven maintains the exact heat desitt® 
all through the cooking. It automatically turns" 
and off, though you be miles away. “There’s 4 Hot 
point electric range for every purse and purpos® 
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breathi ly. “I didn’t even—look at 
them. . 
“What's the matter with me,” he 


asked al ruptly after a moment, “that you 
hate me so? Is it my money?” 

“No,” said Noel. 

His hand on the wheel was trembling, 
and Noel saw that it was. “Is it—me— 
persona lly?’ 

“No,” said Noel with an effort. 

There was a silence. They rounded a 

All the silver had faded. The 


curve. 
world had gone gray. 
“Noel,”” he burst out suddenly, vio- 


lently, irrepressibly, “‘ Noel—this thing is 
killing me. Ill take you on any terms. 
Will you—marry me?” 

There was a silence. In spite of the fur 
rug Noel was shaking all over. Her very 
teeth were chattering. Her lips were stiff. 
After a moment she managed it. 

“No,” said Noel. 

When he dropped her at her door she 
left the package on the gray leather seat. 

“Tam going out to hunt for a job,”’ she 
said flatly to her mother next morning, 
looking very young and brave and untried. 
“Tam going to Mrs. Du Traine. I can’t 
stand this any longer. It’s killing me.”’ 


ER mother looked up from her em- 

broidery and her eyes were gentle. 
Her mother did not try to stop her when 
she came ,back wearing her snuff-colored 
hat, her coat. 

There was a smell of stale coffee on the 
staircase. A piano was thumping above. 
There was a smell of vegetable soup in the 
hall. At the door stood the flivver. 

Noel stopped at the sight of it, put her 
hand over her heart, flushed, paled, trem- 
bled. As John came forward all her aches, 
worries, unhappinesses, problems dropped 
away. She was suddenly radiant, lustrous, 
utterly lovely. 


“Hello, John,’’ was all she said as their 
hands met and clasped. 

“Hello, Angel,’’ said John as briefly. 
“Get in. We are going to step.” 


Noel got in. John stepped in over the 
side. The flivver snorted, thrilled, shook 
all over. Noel sank back into her corner 
with a sigh of peace. 

“Where are we going?” she asked in- 
curiously. 

“John,” he corrected her promptly. 

“John,” said Noel. 

“We are going to Paradise,’ 
giving her a sidelong look. 
ever heard of Paradise?” 

“The Fields have a ranch near there,” 
said Noel dreamily. ‘‘There’s a moun- 
tain, isn’t there?” 

“There’s a minister,”’ said John. 

_ On the way to Paradise John talked a 
little. It appeared that John didn’t care 
in the least for glitter, for glamour, for 
gloss. John liked reality. He liked to 
work with his hands, with his brain. He 


he said, 
“Have you 


liked dogs, books, a pipe, simplicity. 
Some day John was going to write a book 
ofhisown. Nights. After the dishes were 
done. John didn’t care a hoot about 


money, 
“iver been in love, Angel?” asked 
John casually at length, skirting a milk 
truck, skimming past a line of panting lit- 
tle cars, rattling up a hill. “That is—be- 
fore now?” he added. 
“No,” said Noel. ‘Have you?” 
“No,” said John. 
7 {EY drove down a hill, across a bridge, 

upahill again. John’shand onthe wheel 
Was trembling, and Noel saw that it was. 
Noel moved forward. She covered his 
hand with her own. John’s hand turned 
insti nctively to inclose hers, to warm and 
cherish it. Stooping, John kissed each 
smail pink finger tip— anxiously, gently, 
holding himself back, treading on tiptoe. 

1 love your little hands,” said John 
unsteadily. ‘I love your eyes, your 
mouth. I love the way you wear your 


hair. I love everything about you.’ 


—— 

Continued from Page 191) Noel moved forward from her corner. 

She rubbed her soft cheek against John’s 

package “T got Gertie to pick them out. brown one. She rested the corner of her 
Gertie liked them.” mouth against his. 

“T haven’t opened them,” said Noel *‘Don’t,”’ gasped John, holding himself 


back with a supreme effort, driving with 
one hand, seeing the golden road ahead 
through a sudden blur because his eyes 
were wet—poor John. ‘“‘Darling—I can’t 
stand it. Don’t give—unless you mean it.”’ 

“John,” murmured Noel, her mouth 
against his, pressed hard upon his, ab- 
sorbed by his—‘“‘ John,”’ said Noel, secure 
in her giving, radiant, unafraid, ‘‘I—love 
you.” 


HERE was a glorious sweep to the 
downward curve ofthe Fields’ staircase. 
There were freedom, beauty, space. Below, 
Noelcaughtthe gleam of marble; above, the 
gleam of dark, paneled wood. The railing 
of the staircase was banked with roses. 
Trailing vines hung against the wall. The 
great hall was, for the moment, deserted. 
The great house was hushed, expectant. 
“Heavy, heavy hangs over thy head,”’ 
said a man’s voice below her. ‘‘ What will 
you take, Noel?” 

Noel stood still for an instant, and then 
came serenely on down the staircase. Tall 
candelabra illuminated her pale little face, 
her red, red mouth, the tawny hair that 
showed beneath her tilted Gainsborough 
hat. Noel was dressed in pale, extrava- 
gantly embroidered tissue over silver. 
About her throat were pearls. In her 
arms were roses. On her left hand, above 
the wedding ring, a great emerald caught 
the light and sent it forth transformed. 
For this was the day of the Field wedding, 
and Noel was to be the matron of honor. 

**How can I play London Bridge,”’ said 
Noel equably, ‘‘when there is nothing left 
to choose—when I have everything? 


Hello, Kit Field.” 
The man’s eyes went to her feet—per- 
fect feet in perfect silver slippers—and 


lingered. The man’s eyes went to her face 
and rested. 

*‘T like your hat,”’ he said abruptly. “I 
like everything about you. You are simply 
glorious, Mrs. John Christopher Field, 
but you don’t look like a wife. I like you 
better in a bungalow apron throwing hot 
cakes into the air and catching them.” 

‘*“When I don’t miss them,” said Noel. 


O YOU know,” continued Field con- 

versationally, “that I am still rather 
jealous of John—when I am Kit? And I 
am still rather jealous of Kit—when I am 
John. Didn’t you love me—a little—be- 
fore I was John?” 

“‘T loved you—desperately,”’ said Noel, 
“and you know it.” 

Field drew a deep breath. ‘If it hadn’t 
been for your mother,” he said. ‘“‘If it 
hadn’t been for your mother She 
and I talked to some purpose that morning 
at your flat. She told me straight to chuck 
the thought of the money out of my mind; 
that if I got you at all it would be in spite 
of the money, not because of it. She told 
me to start fresh with you—all over again, 
from the beginning; to show you my real 
self—to be my real self—to make you be 
yours. I like your mother.” 

Young Christopher Field was not par- 
ticularly good-looking, but he was dis- 
tinctive. His eyes were very blue at the 
moment. His face was ardent. His eye- 
lashes curled up. 

**Look here, woman,”’ he broke out sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, ‘‘after the show is 
over here let’s beat it for the ranch again. 
I’ve had a silly Chow puppy sent up for 
you. Later there may be some hay to 
rake. You may kiss me now if you like. 
I'll begin my book on Chinese porcelains. 
Nights. After the dishes are done. , 
Gosh, I adore you. Tell me—quick—that 
you like me better than silver.” 

‘Better than life, Kit Field,” said Noel. 

He sighed, almost content. Stooping, 
he kissed her instep in its silver stocking. 

“Kit Field nothing,” he corrected her 





promptly. “It isn’t Kit Field you love. 
Who is it you love? Tell me—quick— 
quick ——”’ 

**John,”’ said Noel. 























Your first night’s sleep under the Kenwood 
will prove a revelation of restful comfort. 


No Other Blanket 


finish 
with light weight. 


ordinary blankets must be replaced. 


Also includes a chart of approved Color 
Harmonies, describes the ““KENBEE”’ Blan- 
ket which sells for a little less than the 
“KENWOOD”, shows lovely Kenwood 
Slumber Throws, Afghans, Bath Robes and 
other interesting pure wool items. Sent on 


On Sale at Leading Department Stores 





at anywhere near the price 
so well combines all these 
Kenwood Advantages 


ALL WOOL — selected pure NEW wool — 


in a weave and 


that afford luxurious comfort — EXTRA warmth 


Soft tones of radiant colors from the most permanent dyes 
obtainable — colors and patterns especially designed to 
harmonize with other bedroom decorations. 
with lustrous 3-inch satin ribbon. 


Ends finished 


Unusual serviceability is assured by the use of long-fibre wool ONLY— 
by PRE-SHRINKAGE at the Mill and by MOTHPROOFING. And Kenwoods 
retain their fluffy softness, their size and colorful beauty, long after 


Fourteen Colors and Patterns 
ze 72 x 84 for double beds, 60 x 84 for single or twin beds. 


Let us send you our 1927 Comfort Catalog that shows 
other equally desirable Kenwood Products and tells 


How to Judge Blanket Values 


KENWOOD 


request with name of nearest dealer if you 
address Department L. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N.Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 





Propucrs 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PURE WOOL 


: NWO O D Blankets 





SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiesless, safe, 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue of 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 
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DOCTORS—NURSES 
recommend it 











Yo ur doctor — your nurse — 
will tell you that this new so¢ ap, 
Castolay, is best for your baby’s 
tender skin, for it has the purity of genuine, 
old-time Castile—and advantages even 
the best Castile never had. 

More finely made—with splendid lather- 
ing and rinsing qualities—Castolay has the 
additional merit that it never varies and 
cannot be imitated. 

Get a cake of Castolay today and see 
for yourself how wonderfully gentle it is 
for a baby’s skin. Twenty cents at any 
drug store. 


Send four cents for trial-size cake of the ished baby 
soap, Castolay. The Andrew Fergens Co., go19 Alfred 
St., Cincinnati, O., or 4019 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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When Seas 
Chubby Hands 
Investigate 


, > . Sie ° Reet ae oO -_ 

(: AA HE instinct for music is grow 

ing stronger. A little en- 

couragement and—a great piano 
artist may be in the making. 


i 


Experts agree that long before 
tiny fingers can span the keys, 
children can be accustomed to the 
beauty of tone found in the Ham- 
ilton Piano. This helps form ideals 
of true tone value which will never 
be forgotten. 

The very first lesson will be made 
easier by the delicately responsive 
Hamilton action. Practice will be 
made more enjoyable and progress 
facilitated. 

Over 125,000 Hamiltons are in 
constant use. Hundreds are in 
music schools where selection is 
made by master musicians. Fifteen 
points of improvement and superi- 
ority not only command the pur- 
chase of a Hamilton for the learn- 
ing child but urge it wherever 
better music is a consideration. 


On request and with no obligation 
we will send you our new book, 
‘*How to Know a Good Piano 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 
built by Baldwin 


VY Wor @ app 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Territory available for exclusive representation 
by dealers 
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The examples of 
his work that we 
give illustrate his 
wide range with 
that implement. 
The picture of the waterfowl proves again 
his power of catching and holding the 
moment. It shows also his gift of con- 
veying light and the vigor and gayety of 
the artist when he is enjoying his task. 
All artists who can afford to do what they 
like, are the most enviable of men, and 
Frank Benson not least. William M. 
Chase, weary of painting beautiful women, 
declared the sittings at an end and turned 
to the minute delineation of dead fish. 
How much more fortunate Frank Benson, 
who, after painting women no less beau- 
tiful and painting them with far more 
freshness, hurries out to the lakes and 
waterways and revives himself by record- 
ing the glory and urgency of flight! 

Coming to biography we find that Ben- 
son was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1862, and he is still true to his native 
place. He suffered neither from early 
hardships nor from parental hostility to 
art, and at the age of eighteen was study- 
ing in the School of Drawing and Painting 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston— 
the same school in which, some years later, 
he was himself to be a valued and inspir- 
ing instructor. After Boston he did the 
regular thing and went to the Académie 
Julien in Paris, where Boulanger and Le- 
febvre were his special teachers, as they 


Frank W. Benson 


(Continued from Page 16) 


have been of so 
many young 
Americans. His 
immediate study 
was the figure, as 
he intended to be a portrait painter; but 
a summer in Brittany turned his thoughts 
to landscape. On his return to America 
he settled at Portland, Maine, where he 
painted everything and taught at the local 
Society of Art. It was in 1889 that he 
began to teach at Boston, and an exhibi- 
tion of twenty-four canvases by him in 
that city in 1900 first made the critics 
think seriously of this fine, clean, vigorous 
painter, whose sitters always had such dis- 
tinction, and who showed much the same 
mastery of white that another American 
portrait painter, John Sargent, had ac- 
quired over black. 

Benson, however, although his four and 
twenty canvases endowed him with honor 
in his own country, probably acquired 
more stimulus from the reception of his 
picture, The Sisters, which was one of the 
outstanding successes of the American sec- 
tion at the Paris Exposition in the same 
year. Since then he has, as the saying is, 
never looked back. In addition to por- 
traits and bird pieces, Benson is the author 
of seven bland and persuasive frescoes in 
the Library of Congress at Washington, 
representing the Three Graces and the 
Four Seasons. Asa man he is—I am told— 
downright, assured and happy, working 
hard and playing hard. 


Lhe Youngest Generation 


(Continued from Page 37) 


the bed, where the temperature should not 
be below 66° F. nor above 68° in the day- 
time. For the first three months the 
proper night temperature of the room is 
from 62° to 64° and later from 50° to 54°. 
In winter the needed ventilation, both day 
and night, may be secured by the use of 
the window board; and in summer the 
windows, thoroughly 
screened, may be left 
open during the cooler 
part of the day and at 
night. The screen is to 
be placed around the bed 
in such a position that it 
will guard against drafts 
but not so that it will in- 
terfere with proper ven- 
tilation. The low table to 
hold the toilet articles for 
use when bathing and 
dressing the baby may be 
placed in any convenient 
location, with the chairs 
and pail at its side. The 
bureau and_ shelves 
should be within easy 
reach of the table and 
the chairs. Until the 
baby is at least one 
month old the light in 
the nursery should be 
softened by the use of 





the other to serve as a top sheet as well asa 
spread, as the blankets may be kept clean 
and smooth withinit. The roll, to be placed 
at the foot of the bed, will hold the upper 
bed clothing from weighing down on the 
baby’s feet and body and allow the blan- 
kets to be tucked in at the sides without 
any constriction. A pillow for the baby’s 
head is not needed. The 
baby will be far more 
comfortable without it. 

This room where the 
baby is to live should be 
cleaned and thoroughly 
aired every day and the 
baby in his basket taken 
into another well-aired 
room while this is done. 
Soap and water, with 
sunshine, are the best 
germ destroyers that 
have ever been discov- 
ered and they should be 
used freely. A clean and 
comfortable baby in a 
clean and well-aired 
room makes the best pos- 
sible combination for a 
royal start on the road 
to health. 

There has been much 
talk of late years about 
the “‘high cost of babies.” 


the dark window shades, 
and any strong light 
must never be allowed to 


The window board in place, al- 

lowing for ventilation in~ the 

opening between the lower and 
upper sashes of the window. 


The difficulty seems to be 
that wehave changed our 
ideas of what babies need 





shine directly into the 
baby’s eyes. 

The baby’s bed is the most important 
single article in the nursery, for this is 
where he will live for the greater part of 
the time. There is no reason why the baby 
should not sleep in a crib from the time of 
birth, but the basket—or a bassinet—is 
advised for the first three months. The 
pictures will show the best type of basket. 
Such a one does not need any lining, is 
sanitary and easily kept clean, and may 
be moved readily. For a mattress an 
ordinary hair pillow is best; a feather 
pillow must not be used, but one of kapok 
or felt is a good substitute. Instead of 
sheets, I would advise that large pillow- 
cases be used—one to hold the mattress 
and the rubber or oilcloth covering, and 


and have lavished upon 

them so much in the way 
of luxury that the wonder is that they have 
been able to battle successfully with the 
complexity of their surroundings. I am not 
going to argue with grown people about the 
way in which most of us have cluttered up 
our lives, but I do want to make an earnest 
plea for a return to the best of the sim- 
plicity that belongs to babyhood. I think 
that if we had “‘votes for babies” the vast 
army of our youngest generation would 
cast them for a platform of simplicity, no 
overfussiness and the right to live and de- 
velop without too much interference. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Doctor Baker on The Youngest Genera- 
tion. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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The bottle yon 
baby will like 


Its broad Breast-nipple 


makes weaning easy 


HE mother who weans her baby 

with this bottle has a quick, easy 
change from breast-feeding to bottle. 
feeding. Forthe Hygera Breast-nipple 
is so like mother’s, Baby takes to it 
without fussing and fretting. 

And the Hygeia Food-cell is so easy 
to clean! It washes like a drinking 
glass! No more worrying about 
fearsome germs, so difficult to re- 
move from the old-fashioned, nar- — 
row-neck bottle. The Hygeza has the 
open, safe mouth. No funnel or brush, 
which are carriers of germs, is neces- feet, 
sary. Every inch can be reached with in Be 
mother’s careful fingers. uy 

What is more, the Breast-nipple until 
can be turned inside out. You can “Th 
see every bit of the surface and make also | 
sure it is clean! “ 


The double lip on the Hygeia had ; 
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Food-cell keeps the Hygeta Breast- our | 
nipple in exact position—function- and 
ing perfectly—never collapsing, well 
when properly given. beco 

Hygeia bottles come in individual Ff hrst 
cartons. Look for the name Hygeia shot 
on Food-cell and Breast-nipple. toa 


Don’t forget to buy Hygeia Rub- f 
ber Covers for Hygeia Food-cells. . 
They keep baby’s bottle tightly that 
sealed until feeding time. 

Approved by thousands of doc- 
tors. Used by hundreds of hospitals. 
Sold by drug stores everywhere. 
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“In a recent Hygeia advertisement a verse Was FF 
printed on the picture cut, which was uni ‘tingly | 
taken from the copyrighted song, ‘Slumber Boat,’ by tl 

Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor.” 








THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 
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“and then 
‘Baby Came 
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The Selby 


Shoe Co. 
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; fv ‘ HAT a host of young moth- 
e. Hy Lp ers look upon the arrival of 
le ) } | the baby as the end of their 
it Ny freedom and happiness! 
a | What panic-stricken fears! What 
y ¥ \ aa qualms of uselessness! 
g Indulgent husbands who start 
It in with the idea that their brides 
p should not have work to do, or re- 
S sponsibilities to face, cause much 
le of this distress of mind. But there 
1, are other causes—little things—such as bothersome 
S- feet, as you will see by the story of this young mother 
h ‘a Boston. real joys and I find myself looking forward to—instead everything different. 
“I don’t suppose I ever had a really serious thought of dreading the social activities of our group of friends. The Arch Preserver Shoe 
le until I realized baby was coming,” she says in her letter. And I believe | have attained this happiness because of jg wholly unlike other shoes, 
in “Then it seemed that I was dreadfully incapable—and Arch Preserver Shoes. except in its smart New York and Paris styles. 
€ also abused and unhappy. So many troubles, so many anxieties, disappear when It has a flat inner sole, crosswise, to prevent pinching; 
“Of course, I had imposed on my husband. I actually W® keep ourselves capable of doing our best. Itissoim- 4 metatarsal support to prevent strain; a concealed, 
A had allowed him to carry many of the responsibilities of portant—in nearly every activity of life—that wo- built-in arch bridge to hold up the foot structure with- 
t- our home that should have been my tasks. | hada maid = ™e" be free from discomfort and pain, from frazzled out sagging and weakening; and it is fitted from heel to 
1 and a cook, yet even the effort required to keep myself nerves, from undue fatigue. ball so that every detail of the shoe comes at just the 
, well groomed and going about with my husband had More than a million women today know the wonder- __ right position in relation to the foot. 
become tedious and wearisome. In fact, before that ful help of having youthful feet. The Arch Preserver Shoe is superior, not merely be- 
al first year was over, I had come to dread activities that They are more active, more capable, and consequently cause of one good feature, but because all of its features 
a should have been delightful. I begged to stay at home, take a larger part in affairs. At home they are not wor- are correct. 
to avoid social functions, so that I could ‘rest.’ ried by their responsibilities. No other shoe has these features; nor can have them, 
)- and then baby came! They have been freed from the many inhibitions that _ because they are patented and exclusive. Because of this 
Ss, “] shall never forget that first moment when I knew 2! most invariably result from uncomfortable and bother- exclusive construction, the Arch Preserver Shoe allows 
y that 7 was a mother! | must care for this new life! It was | Some feet. And most of these women were discouraged, _ you to take your 18,908 steps a day without the slightest 
my responsibility! The world suddenly seemed strange too, when they began wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe. discomfort and yet gives you the smartest styles that 
C. and unreal, engulfing me, carrying me further and fur- They, too, had aches and ‘“‘nerves”’; they, too, felt in- | the world’s most artistic designers can produce. 
$, ther into despair! capable and useless. But when they stopped the abuse A complete shoe, a correct shoe, a shoe your feet 
“One day I told my physician of these things. In his of their feet by changing to correct shoes, they found need, a shoe that looks as good as it feels. When you 
geitle way, he discovered that my unhappiness was fully understand the Arch Preserver Shoe, you'll wear 
45 die largely to my feet. He advised your shoes, so that THE it, and you'll have your children wear it. Surely, 
: J ld be active, so that I might fee/ like assuming RCH PRESERVE you want foot vigor when you are not asked to 
the new responsibility. pay a penalty for it in price or appearance. 
\nd these shoes have helped—oh, so much. I am SHOE Send the coupon for our interesting booklet on 
no! bothered with foot aches, nor with ‘nerves,’ and foot youth. We'll tell you the name of the dealer, 
not get so tired. My responsibilities have become Supports where support is needed —bends where the foot bends too, who carries a complete showing of the new styles. 
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KEEPS THE FOOT WELL: Rockland, Mass. 













The Drucilla 


S 2 = for trade-mark on sole and lining. 

None genuine without it. It is your guar- 
antee. Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for 
all occasions. All sizes. All widths. AAAA 


If your dealer does not carry 
the styles illustrated, he will 
have other Arch Preserver 
Shoes equally as attractive. 
Send the coupon for booklet, 
**A New World of Foot 
Youth,’’ and name of dealer. 













The Naomi 
-) 


The Selby Shoe Co., 593 7th St., Portsmouth, O.__ : ua 
Send, postpaid, Booklet L-93, ‘‘A New World of Foot Youth, 
and name of dealer. 


to E. Made for women, misses and chil- . 
dren by only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- The Margaret A ea nT PRD OPS EPRI SUI Pre TERE Pr oe 
mouth, Ohio. Made for men and boys 

PAT OFFICE by only E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., a re ce ea Ne aasna onuaapibesnnapharwutisinaanebon 





The Cynthia 








WAIST UNION SUITS 


In Knee Length Styles 


SE 


styles. 





Every garment, of 
any style, has all the 
well-known E-Z fea- 
tures which for years 
have been an assur- 
ance to mothers of 
comfort, health, 
warmth, economy. 


Sold by the better stores every- 
where. Price $1.00 a suit. 





Union Sur’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











‘For any Child of any age” 


THE E-Z WAIST CO. 
19 Thomas Street, New York 
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O meet the re- 

quirements of 
the modern child 
E-Z Waist Union 
Suits are offered in 
knee length as well 
as ankle length 








Jesus taught here only Tibe- 
rias remains. When Jesus 
was twenty-one years of age 
in Nazareth, A. D. 16, Herod 
Antipas founded and began 
to build this town, and when 
Jesus was twenty-seven, finished and oc- 
cupied it as his capital. Built as it was, 
however, over an old Jewish cemetery, it 
was long considered ceremonially unclean 
and Herod was compelled forcibly to 
gather its inhabitants from among foreign- 
ers and the lower types of Jews. So far as 
we know, Jesus never set foot within it, 
and in the gospels its presence on the lake 
is mentioned only once.! 

Thither, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, the leading Jewish rabbis moved and, 
reversing its long reputation as an unclean 
place, made it the chief center of rabbinic 
teaching. One visits it today, therefore, 
with little consciousness of the Master’s 
presence. The ruins of a large castle, pos- 
sibly of Herod’s building, still are here, 
which Jesus may have seen. Here, too, is 
an ancient synagogue, and outside the 
city, to the south, traces of buildings, in- 
scriptions and sarcophagi have been ex- 
humed which go back to the days when 
the Jerusalem Talmud was being written 
here. There can be no mistaking the site, 
because the famous medicinal hot springs 
of which Pliny and Josephus tell us still 
flow copiously a little to the south. It was 
these springs which doubtless drew to the 
lake from far distances many of the sick 
folk of whom we hear in the Master’s min- 
istry. Today five thousand Jews live in 
the town, together with over two thousand 
Moslems and an inconsiderable sprinkling 
of various Christians. One of those strange, 
teasing juxtapositions of incongruous 
things in which Palestine abounds is pre- 
sented by an able and devoted group of 
Presbyterians from Scotland endeavoring 
to make Christ triumphant beside the 
lake where long ago Christ himself was first 
welcomed and then refused. 


Uacant Shores 


T IS outside Tiberias, among the hills 

and along the lake shore, or upon the 
waters when a squall blows up and boat- 
men labor at the oars, that one most 
keenly feels the Master’s companionship. 
That there is at times depression in the 
scene must be confessed. These vacant 
shores, with their swift and tingling life 
departed, keep conjuring up the voice that 
said, ‘““Woe unto thee.’? Mejdel, for 
example, three miles from Tiberias north- 
ward, is the ancient Magdala whence 
Mary Magdalene came. One who has 
loved the story of her redemption by the 
Master, has pictured her beside his Cross 
and early at his tomb, or has imagined her 
dressed in the splendor of the later legends 
that grew up around her, looks dissatisfied 
upon the gruesome, loathly group of 
squalid mud-bri « hovels that occupy the 
site of her home town. Our ears as well as 
eyes were thus distressed, for a poor Mos- 
lem widow lately bereaved sat in the dust 
beside her husband’s grave and wailed 
her lament aloud for all the world to hear. 
How far a fall a town like this has had 
since Tiberias was Herod’s capital and 
this lakeside hummed with eager life! 

The site of Chorazin, now called Ker- 
azeh, where Jesus must have taught and 
healed, naturally calls out the pilgrim’s 
expectation. Coming and going it re- 
quires a toilsome two hours’ walk from the 
lake shore to visit it today. No more do 
the great roads pass by it, thronged with 
merchants and animated like nerves with 
stirring news of battles, imperial policies, 
new monopolies, fresh revolts, disasters, 
scandals, crimes and politics. We could 
not even find a path, but followed sheep 
trails or tramped across open fields where 
every footstep was a profanation, it 
crushed so many flowers. The situation of 
Chorazin still retains the indications of its 
old nobility, for it crowns the crest of a 
lordly hill with wide views, both inland 
and lakeward. 


eA Pilgrimage toPalestine 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Saving the outlook, however, it is a 
lonely, desolate site. We climbed the 
rough hillside to its ruins, to find close at 
hand the black tents of the Bedouin, and 
shelters for their sheep built of rocks from 
the ancient walls. We walked long in si- 
lence among the tumbled stones where, 
without doubt, the Master once walked 
too. One building still is impressive in its 
wreckage—the synagogue. How old these 
finely sculptured stones may be, or this 
stately seat where once, I suppose, the 
head rabbi sat, no one can confidently say. 
The synagogue probably goes back to the 
high days of the Jewish rabbis here in the 
early centuries after Christ. But it well 
may occupy the situation of the older 
building which Jesus knew and in which 
he may have taught. Unrelieved desola- 
tion now claims the scene. As we turned 
to go, dropping baksheesh into the hand 
of a tattooed Bedouin woman who sat 
lonely among the ruins in sight of her 
tattered tents, the mist, which all the 
morning had hung thick among the hills, 
condensed into a sudden, driving rain and 
we left the forsaken jumble of stones with 
the Master’s words oppressively meaning- 
ful: ‘‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin.”’ 


Where Bethsaida Used to ‘Be 


ERE the Master suddenly to return 

he would no more find either throngs 
to crowd him from the beach or boats to 
retreat to ifthey did. Day after day the 
sea is empty of sail, and when one wishes 
to explore the shores upon the other side 
a boat must specially be summoned from 
Tiberias. We started one morning across 
the lake for the country of the Gerasenes, 
where Jesus healed the demoniac and where 
the swine plunged headlong to the sea.! 
Kersa is the modern name and the sheer 
cliffs still there make a picturesque setting 
for the story. As for life, however, there 
was little to be seen—wild duck, a pair of 
storks pausing in their migration, a few 
Bedouin tents and straggling flocks; no 
more. 

From Kersa we tacked up the lake to 
the Jordan’s inlet, where the wind rose 
suddenly, as of old on Galilee, and the rush 
of waters from the river helped to toss a 
heavy sea. There after much labor at the 





oars we landed where Bethsaida used to 
be. Its very name means “‘the house of 
fishers’? and while, as Josephus tells us, 
Philip the Tetrarch had advanced it ‘‘to 
the dignity of a city, both from the num- 
ber of inhabitants it contained, and its 
opulence in other respects,”’ it was still in 
Jesus’ day a place where folk could walk 
the shore and see fishermen at their work. 
Neither signs of a fishing settlement, how- 
ever, nor remains of a city’s ‘‘opulence”’ 
are left today. The Jordan flows swiftly 
down toward the sea past nothing more 
permanent than Bedouin tents—except 
memories. They always will cluster here, 
where Jesus walked with his disciples, 





1John vi, 23. *Matthew xi, 21 


1Luke viii, 26-35 


where he retired for quiet 
when he heard of John the 
Baptist’s death and whence 
with five thousand people {o), 
lowing him on foot, jie Wit} 
drew into a desert place! 

The most interesting spot beside the 
lake is, of course, Capernaum. Its site— 
Tell Hum—is the more certain becays 
the archeologists, so reluctant to unite oy 
it, seeking so diligently elsewhere to fing 
the Master’s home city, in recent year 
with such increasing confidence hive bee 
swinging toward a common cente; in thes 
most impressive ruins. Here have beer 
uncovered the remains, remarkably pre. 
served, of a beautiful old synagogue go old 
that one inevitably thinks of the Roman 
centurion in this very town who in Jesus’ 
day had commended himself to the fayo, 
of the Jews by embellishing the city with, 
synagogue.2, This impression has been 
deepened by the fact that this ruined 
structure was built on classic models, with 
beautiful Corinthian capitals, rich ep. 
tablatures and even sculptured forms of 
living creatures in the stone. The Francis. 
can fathers are today rebuilding it, as far 
as may be, from the ruins, and so much of 
it is left that the future visitor will see the 
shape and outline and some of the pro- 
fusely ornamented decorations of this an- 
cient place of worship. At least, it is the 
kind of synagogue that a wealthy Roman 
might have built, and even if this identif- 
cation be wishful thinking and the syna- 
gogue be really from the second or third 
century A.D., as most archzologists sup- 
pose, it still helps to make vivid the 
Master’s ministry in this, his favorite town 
beside the sea. 

The situation still is beautiful. The 
outlines of many foundations lying un- 
covered upon every side indicate a popv- 
lous community. Here lived Simon Peter 
and his brother Andrew;? here dwelt also 
Peter’s partners, James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee;* and here were done those 
mighty works that drew to the Master the 
attention of the entire lakeside and bound 
to him in deathless loyalty his little group 
of followers. Today, among the silent 
ruins, with only a Franciscan monastery 
near at hand, and even there only a monk 
or two visible quietly working in the gar- 
den, it taxes one’s imagination to picture 
what Capernaum used to be. The silence 
now is broken only by the rustling branches 
or the lap of waves upon the beach. Then 
the city was one of the chief stations on 
the great caravan route from Damascus 
to the Mediterranean ports and Egypt, 
and the markets, the customhouse, the tax- 
gatherers, the Roman garrison, the exports 
of famous fish from the sea and similarly 
famous wheat from the land, the gather- 
ings of Jewish teachers for their con- 
ferences,> and the constant passage of 
caravans, pilgrims and couriers with news 
of the whole world must have made it a 
thriving center of cosmopolitan life. 


}- 


Strange ©ontrasts 


LL sorts of people gathered here— 
Greeks from the prosperous cities of 
the Decapolis across the lake, Romans 1 
military service or on civil embassage, 
merchants from the Euphrates and the 
Nile, Bedouin from the desert, Dives in his 
wealth and Lazarus in his poverty, and, a 
for the Jews, all kinds of them, renegades 
and patriots, the strictest literalists and 
the loosest compromisers. Among the 
disciples whom Jesus chose here were 
found strange contrasts. How could 
Simon the Zealot, follower of Judas the 
Galilean, a fanatical rebel againsi Rome, 
agree with Matthew the taxgatherer, wh? 
sat in the customhouse of Capernaum an 
collected tolls for Herod Antipas? One 
who pictures the Master, therefore, 
whether in Nazareth, his first home, or 
Capernaum, his second, as secluded in 4 
rustic environment where he might dream 
Luke ix, 10-17 *Luke vii 1-5 *Mark i, 21, 29 
‘Luke v, 10 ‘Luke v, 17 





(Continued on Page 201) 
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( | ( HE first prize is $10,000o—for 


) writing the best 700-word let- 
ter on “Why the Laundry Should 
Do My Washing.” 


Here isa chance to get anewhome, 
a car, a college education for your 
boy or girl! An opportunity to 
tour the world and have a liberal 
balance left over! A real possibility 
of increasing your income $1,000 
a year for ten years—of assuring 
yourself of $50 a month interest 
for life! And just for the best 300- 
word letter on “Why the 
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And surely a prize worth working 
for —for whichanyonecouldspend 
afew minutes inletter-writing! But 
before sending in your letter, read 
the rules on opposite page. Or bet- 
ter still, make a visit to one of the 
laundries in your city and obtain a 
copy of the informative booklet, 
“Ask Me Another about the 
LAUNDRY.” This book describes 
in detail the many advantages 
of laundry-washing — helpful in- 
formation. After you have all the 
facts— write! By follow- 





Laundry Should Do My piatetutaes 


Washing.” Notahardtask Hf 
todo—especially asthisis | 
not a literary competition! 


Get this Bookat any mod- 


ern laundry. In it you will find 
valuable hints to aid you in writ- 
ing a prize-winning letter. 





ing this plan you will 
stand a much better 
chance of winning the 
$10,000 Grand Prize. 
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should do my washing . 
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Principal Uses of Bon Ami 


for cleaning and polishing 


BATHTUBS TILING 
FINE KITCHEN UTENSILS 
WHITE WOODWORK WINDOWS 
GLASS BAKING DISHES MIRRORS 
REFRIGERATORS 
WHITE SHOES THE HANDS 
ALUMINUM BRASS COPPER 
TIN AND NICKEL WARE 
CONGOLEUM FLOOR-COVERINGS 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 
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IRRORS that sparkle like shin- 

ing silver! Glassware clear as 
crystal! Windows so clean you touch 
them to make sure they’re there! 
That’s the magic of Bon Ami. 


Just dampen your cloth, rub it 
over the handy cake and cover the 
surface with a thin Bon Ami lather. 
In a moment it dries—then whisk 
it off with a soft, clean cloth. 


Not a streak, not a smudge, not a 
finger mark remains—just glistening 
cleanliness ! Small wonder that house- 
wives smile as they “‘work and play” 
with Bon Ami! 


Octol er, 1927 


Bon Ami 


CARD 


—makes mirrors, 


windows and glassware 


clear as crystal - 


And what a joy to the hands! Use 
it as much as you will, Bon Ami never 
reddens or roughens the skin—never 
makes the finger nails brittle! 


All through the house go these 
“Partners in Cleanliness” —Bon Ami 
Cake and Bon Ami Powder! Thor- 
ough, yet scratchless, they clean and 
polish dozens and dozens of things. 
For some tasks you’ll find the com- 
pact cake more convenient—for 
others you'll favor the generous size 
can with its freely flowing powder. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 





A Fairy Tale for the Child: on 


—— 








Powder 
most 


housewives 
use both 







THe story of the Princess Bon Ami, her ¢: ‘lant 
Bunny Knights and their journey,to th: foot 
of the rainbow! Written in amusing rhym: and 
delightfully illustrated, this book wil! bring f1n to 
the youngsters. Send 4 cents in stamps for your 
copy. Use this coupon or write us. Addres: The 
Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New © ork. 
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(Continued from Page 196) 


jde::| visions apart from stubborn facts 
misconceives the situation utterly. At 
few places in Palestine could he have been 
more in the tingling center of political and 
cormmercial business than here in Caper- 
natim, which he himself described as ‘‘ex- 
alted unto heaven.,’”! 

rom Capernaum the Master and his 
disciples went out through all of Galilee 
upon their tour of healing and teaching. 
None of the visited villages especially 
mentioned in the gospels can we positively 
identify. Three sites are plausibly sug- 
gested for Cana, and Nain is probably 
Nein, a mean and squalid settlement to- 
day, six miles southeast of Nazareth, on 
the north slope of Little Hermon. One 
who from some height like Safed looks 
over Galilee can imagine the charming 
countryside with its many nooks and val- 
leys sprinkled with those two hundred 
towns and more of which Josephus tells, 
and can picture the travels of the Master 
during the high days of his popularity. At 
last, however, when the pressure of hostil- 
ity against his fresh, new Gospel became 
too menacing, he “‘went away into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon.’’? He was no 
stranger there; already ‘‘a great number 
of the people from the sea coast of 
Tyre and Sidon” had gathered around his 
ministry at the Sea of Galilee* and, when 
he reached the western crest of the Galilean 
plateau and looked out across the glorious 
coastal plain where the ancient cities of 
Phenicia lay, he was still within the circle 
of his friends. 


To Tyre and Sidon 


E WENT to Tyre and Sidon one 

memorable day, skirting the seashore 
northward from Haifa. Here the Mediter- 
ranean is at its loveliest. The coastal plain 
is more fertile than any spot I saw in Pales- 
tine, and the foothills of the Lebanons rise 
up splendidly beyond it. Tyre itself, over 
thirty miles north of Haifa, is one of those 
many places where only enough is left to 
form a nucleus for the traveler’s imagina- 
tion. We forced our way from the main- 
land through the accumulated sand that 
choked the causeway built by Alexander 
the Great; thence we walked through the 
poor and shrunken town and stood on the 
jetty of its choked-up harbor, to see a few 
fishing smacks where once rode the navies 
of the world. Then we returned to the 
mainland beach, to sit in meditation on 
-zekiel’s prophecy about Tyre, so improb- 
able at the time and yet so obviously come 
true: “She shall be a place for the spread- 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea.’ 

A fascinating procession of historic 
scenes can be conjured up as one sits on 
the beach and watches the shriveled rem- 
nants of this famous city. Embassies 
from David to Hiram, King of Tyre, about 
the “‘cedar trees, and carpenters, and 
inasons’’® for the royal palace in Jerusalem 
came here. Along these shores fishermen 
‘athered murex shells to make the Tyrian 
dye which brought the city wealth, and 
when the shells grew scarce ships scoured 
the sea for them and launched thereby a 
naval empire the like of which the world 
| had never seen. From this now shrunken 

port ships trafficked up the Nile, along the 
shores of the Black Sea, among Tyrian 
colonies on the North African coast, and in 
Sicily, Sardinia and Southern France. 
Spain was a market for them. The mer- 
chants from these shores worked tin mines 
in British Cornwall and built depots in the 
Scilly Isles and the Isle of Wight. From 
| this port the traditional Dido sailed to 
found Carthage. Here came the Assyrian 
and Babylonian conquerors from the 
Euphrates with their ruinous sieges and 
| bloody massacres. Here were shipped the 
| cedars for the second temple, which the 
, returning exiles built on Zion. Here 
Alexander the Great besieged the town by 
| Sea and land for seven months, and when 
; it fell slew eight thousand of its inhabi- 
| tants, crucified two thousand more upon 





the shore, and sold thirty thousand into 
slavery. Paul spent seven days here,! and 
later a Christian church took the place of 
the great pagan temple. Here Origen, the 
famous Christian teacher of the third cen- 
tury, died. At last, in the crusades, the 
Saracens so wrecked the town that it 
never rose again. No wonder that Kipling 
used Tyre with Nineveh as a symbol of the 
vanished “pomp of yesterday.” 

To these coasts the Master came; saw 
here in Tyre, it may be, the prodigal in a 
far country wasting his substance with 
riotous living;? perhaps visited Zarephath 
near Sidon, now plausibly identified with 
Sarafend, where Elijah ministered to the 





widow;’ saw probably some such glorious 
scene as greets the eye today in Sidon’s 
plain, where orange and lemon trees, 
palms, bananas, fig, apricot and olive 
trees grow in rich profusion; visited the 
proud cities where were all the things after 
which the Gentiles seek; and watched 
“the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over 
them.’’® As for memorials of his visit, no 
monument celebrates his unnoticed com- 
ing. His name is not among the age-long 
records of great conquerors who, from the 
ancient Hittites to the modern French, 
have engraved the stories of their con- 
quests on the northern cliffs where the 
Dog River meets the sea. But on the hills 
above Sidon we saw one thing to remind 
us that he had been here—an orphanage 
where abandoned Armenian children were 
being cared for by the Near East Relief. 
It was a finer monument than Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar or Alexander had left 
upon these shores. It was evidence that 
sometime Jesus of Nazareth had passed 
this way. I stood upon that noble hill 
crest among the children and, looking 
down upon the cities where so many a 
victor’s greed had had its way, recalled 
afresh that 

conquering 
May prove as lordly and complete a thing 
In lifting upward as in crushing low. 


From Tyre and Sidon the Master re- 
turned to his ministry by the Sea of Gali- 
lee, but when hostility to him grew so viru- 
lent and menacing that a crisis plainly was 
at hand, he went-up the river with his dis- 
ciples a day’s journey from Bethsaida to 
Cesarea Philippi. One of the few disap- 
pointments of our trip lay in the fact that 
we could not go there too. By those 
springs of Jordan, where Peter acclaimed 
Jesus as Messiah, the French were en- 
deavoring to crush the Druses, and instead 
of visiting the site with memories of the 
Prince of Peace, we stood upon the hills 
far off and listened to the firing that 
echoed volley after volley from below. 


Present-Day (@ondition 


'Y RIA under French rule is a sad sight; 
no more disastrous travesty of a man- 
date from the League of Nations can easily 
be imagined. Especially in Czsarea Phil- 
ippi, where our Lord explained to his dis- 
ciples the necessity of his Cross, it is tragic 
to see ‘“‘Christians”’ still trying to extend 
“‘Christendom”’ by fire and sword. 
This ancient site bears now the name 
Banias, reminiscent of the god Pan’s sanc- 
tuary which here stood beside the springs 





1 


(Matthew xi, 23. *Mark vii, 24 Luke vi, 17 
Ezekiel xxvi, 5 ‘II Samuel v, 11 ‘Ezra iii, 7 


1Acts xxi, 3-4. *Luke xv, 13 I Kings xvii, 8-16 
‘Matthew vi, 32 ®Matthew xx, 25 


of Jordan. Once again flowing water 
made and still maintains a rememberable 
site. Here one of the chief fountains of 
Jordan pours copiously from the flank of 
Hermon and, cradled in a luxuriant nook, 
a little village, largely ruined now by war, 
still stands where once stood Cesarea 
Philippi. 

Could we have gone there closely to in- 
spect the place, we should have seen but 
little to remind us of the past. The lovely 
setting, the copious waters, the choked 
grotto near which the temple stood, a few 
old votive niches in the rocks, and some 
Greek inscriptions—‘“‘ Priest of Pan,”’ “To 
Pan and the Nymphs . .’—no more 
than this, they say, is visible today. What 
Jesus saw we know well from the records. 
Because of the beauty of the natural set- 
ting and the sacredness of fountains, re- 
ligion had conspired with love of Nature to 
adorn the spot. Here, where Jordan’s 
head waters pour from their grotto, stood 
two famous shrines. One was sacred to 
Pan, the goat god, incarnation of the old 
paganism with its worship of natural joys. 
The other was sacred to Augustus. When 
Jesus was nineteen years old, in Nazareth, 
the stirring news reached Palestine that 
the old emperor was dead. For more than 
fifty years Augustus had been the ruling 
genius of the world, and the boys of Naza- 
reth doubtless heard eager, anxious dis- 
cussions about his dying and its probable 
effect on Palestine. Doubtless, too, they 
heard with scorn, soon after, that his 
spirit had been seen rising to heaven from 
the funeral pyre and that in Rome a splen- 
did temple was to house his worship. A 
sanctuary for that purpose had been 
standing here beside the Jordan’s springs 
for many years. So close-knit was the 
empire, so swift the transfer of new 
thoughts, new customs, new worships, 
that Herod the Great had built here a 
temple to Augustus before the Master’s 
birth. Herod’s son Philip refounded and 
embellished the city, gave it the name by 
which the Master knew it, and raised it to 
the peak of beauty and sanctity, where it 
was when Jesus came. 


Reflections 


T WAS provocative of many thoughts, 

even to stand afar upon the hills, forbid- 
den by the authorities to cross the border, 
and from there to picture the scene at 
Czsarea Philippi. One naturally thinks of 
that high hour when the disciples recog- 
nized the Master avowedly as Christ and 
so began the first confession of Christian 
faith on which the church was founded, as 
set in a Jewish matrix, surrounded by 
Jewish sights and sounds, and impregnated 
with Jewish thoughts alone. At the springs 
of Jordan, however, was no Judaism, but 
paganism in its two chief forms—the old 
nature worship of Pan and the new, so- 
phisticated adoration of the emperor. The 
vows of Christ’s first disciples were taken 
in the presence of the dominant religions 
of the Roman Empire. Whocan forbear to 
wonder at that strange scene where a 
Jewish carpenter gathered his few disciples 
on the flank of Hermon within sight of the 
temple of Augustus! Here in close prox- 
imity stood two faiths that were soon to 
battle for the Roman world. How certain 
of success Augustus seemed! For years 
he had been addressed as God, not only in 
formal temples but in personal discourse, 
as in the Odes of Horace: 


As Hercules in Greece, or Castor, may, 

So thou hast our libations and our prayers ; 
Before our Lares we, our debt to pay, 

Thy Godhead blend with theirs. 


How incredible it would have seemed then 
to think that the man from Galilee, sitting 
there with his few disciples, would gather 
to himself all the ascriptions of divinity 
that clothed Augustus and much more be- 
sides, until his temples would outstrip the 
emperor’s, and his influence make all that 
Augustus ever did seem small by compari- 
son! 

Many things said to have happened 
here in Galilee during the Master’s min- 
istry seem to the modern mind incredible. 
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There’s no excuse 
or thin, lack-lustre 


hair and dandruff 


coated scalps / 


——* 


ws How 
Thousands Win 


again the thick, healthy hair 
of childhood in this safe, 
tested way 


Hix: is a specialist’s 


treatment. Thousands tell us how it has 
restored real hair health where all else 
has failed. It does far more than just 
dissolve loose dandruff. It kills the in- 
fection which breeds the dandruff scales. 
It stimulates dormant glands to action— 
clears and cleans clogged hair cells—and 
brings vitality back to hair and scalp in the 
normal, scientific way. 


cA Medical Treatment 


Glover’s Combination Scalp Treatment 
is not a tonic. It consists of Glover’s 
Imperial Mange Medicine and Glover's 
Medicated Soap. Great hair and scalp 
experts, here and abroad, endorse it with- 
out reservation. Leading barber shops 
and hairdressing parlors recommend it 
wherever they see thinning hair. And it 
is equally efficient when used at home. 


Try it now, but not just once. Glover's 
is for serious people who seriously want 
healthy, luxuriant hair—and are willing 
to follow this famous approved prescrip- 
tion through to that end. 


A free booklet describing common scalp troubles and 

their treatment will be mailed if you write to: 

H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept. J, 119 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[ Notice the Odor 


The clean tar odor 
marks the presence 
of an ingredient 

X4),_ essential where posi- 
tive results are desir- 
ed. Contains othervi- 

tal ingredients, too, , 
i found only in Glov- «<3 





er’s, the original and ¢ * 
famous product. \ } 


GLOVERS 
COMBINATION 


SCALP TREATMENT 


95c at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 
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Your utensils brighter— 
your work lighter! 


With Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated 
pads and polisher. Your aluminum 
utensils, to be sure. Agate, enamel, 
iron, copper and nickel-plated ones. 
Any other surface that’s greasy or 
stained or rusted. Anything that 
needs washing or scouring or polish- 
ing—your china and glassware; your 
sink, your tub, your stove, your ice 
box; your linoleum or tiled floor. 

Cleaning with Brillo is quicker, 
easier, better, cheaper. Ask your 
neighbors! Try Brillo today —see 
why 175,000,000 packages have been 
sold—more every day. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware an 
grocery stores. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 


proof! 





Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
Name 


Address 








Dealer 
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Yet nothing in advance could have seemed 
quite so far beyond belief as that which 
has actually happened since the day when 
near a temple of the divine Augustus a 
little group of quite ordinary men rallied 
to the standard of the divine Christ. 

This scene at Cesarea Philippi em- 
phasizes a truth too little stressed in our 
thoughts of Jesus’ ministry. The civiliza- 
tion of Rome, with its laws and armies, 
its splendid buildings and incomparable 
roads, did not simply hold Syria and Pales- 
tine in pawn as distant counters in the 
Roman game, but interpenetrated them 
and left here some of the most majestic 
memorials of its greatness. Only sixty 
miles north of Banias lies Baalbec. We 
risked the venture of going there, although 
the French had again bombarded Damas- 
cus, irreparably ruining another section of 
that ancient city, martyring scores of inno- 
cent noncombatants, and throwing the 
whole land into a ferment of suppressed 
excitement and wrath. We came down 
over the Lebanons, where we had spent a 
day among the famous trees, few in num- 
ber now but still beautiful, and pressed on 
toward Baalbec. As we progressed we 
found the stream of traffic flowing unani- 
mously the other way. Laden donkeys, 
automobiles, and camels passed us, headed 
toward Beirut and the sea. Curious ques- 
tions as to the reason rose among us but, 
happy in our ignorance, we went on. 

Only when we reached Baalbec itself, to 
find it utterly disheveled and its few, 
lingering people badly scared, did we 
learn that the bandits had swept in a few 
hours before, shot up the town, burned the 
governor’s house and taken two promi- 
nent citizens to the mountains to hold for 
ransom. Both then and the next day, 
when going down to Beirut, we met French 
armored cars and motor lorries full of 
troops advancing for another try at their 
endless, futile chase of guerilla foes, I saw 
sights reminiscent of almost forgotten 
days in France. 


‘Ruins of Baalbec 


HE ancient ruins of Baalbec are not 
surpassed, I think, in their impressive- 
ness by anything the Romans left, even in 
Italy, outside of Rome. They are so well 
preserved that 
one can judge 


tasks, farmers and fishermen—but his mind 
knew well the imperial world in which his 
generation lived. 

His sermon on some hillside here in 
Galilee was not preached by a visionary 
speaking to dreamers. He was enunciat- 
ing what he believed to be those basic 
principles without which no society can 
be a Kingdom of God, and before he for- 
mulated them he had assayed the Roman 
Empire and all its ways. 

The empire has departed and other 
empires, adopting its methods, have fol- 
lowed and yet will follow it to dissolution, 
but still the Galilean sermon haunts the 
best conscienee of mankind. Some day 
the race will cease calling it visionary. 
Even though they do not take it literally, 
men will take it seriously, which is another 
matter. They will discover, as the Master 
said, that those who act upon these prin- 
ciples are “like a sensible man who built 
his house on rock.’”! 


eArmageddon 


NE memorable day alittle groupof men 

with a leader whose face was stead- 
fastly set to go to Jerusalem came down 
from the plateau of Galilee through Es- 
draelon. 

Many a conqueror had crossed this plain 
before him. 

Here had lain the highroad of all in- 
vaders on conquest bent, from the earliest 
days when Egypt struck from the south or 
some caldron boiled over from the north, 
as Jeremiah said.? 

Let one stand, as I did, where Doctor 
Fisher and his staff are excavating now, 
on the summit of Megiddo, across the 
plain from Nazareth, and one will see in 
visual imagination on the actual site the 
march of the victors from Thutmose III 
to Allenby. They all have come up by the 
pass of Megiddo, have been forced to 
capture that before going farther, until 
Armageddon has entered the permanent 
vocabulary of the world as the symbol of a 
crucial fight. 

Here already, in the new excavations, 
long-hoped-for reminders of the great con- 
querors have come to light. We saw the 
broken stele on which Doctor Breasted 
has found the cartouche of Pharaoh Shi- 
shak, who in 
the days of Re- 








their mass and 
sweep and 
cumulative ef- 
fect, as well as 
the richness 
and beauty of 
their decora- 
tion in detail. 
Visited though 
they were amid 
the distress ofa 
harried, fright- 
ened town, they 
remain yet in 
memory one of 
the most as- 
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tounding relics 
of antiquity I 
have ever seen. Grandiose they are, ex- 
aggerated, boastful, and laboriously huge, 
as though the older Roman chastity of 
strong and simple line had been forgot- 
ten and ambition for bigness had usurped 
its place, but, for all that, amazing in their 
loveliness and grandeur. In these temples 
Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, and Bacchus 
were worshiped in high state, and every 
imperial heartbeat at Rome must have 
made its pulse felt here. 

While, so far as we know, the Master 
never came to Baalbec, the Roman life 
and glory which are represented here were 
not foreign to his world. 

He knew them and estimated their sig- 
nificance. Hesaw them with his own eyes 
in the flourishing cities of the Decapolis 
across Jordan, in Scythopolis, at the east- 
ern end of Esdraelon, not many miles 
from Nazareth, in Tyre and Sidon, and in 
Cesarea Philippi. 

His heart was always with unpreten- 
tious things—fields and flowers, vineyards 
and husbandmen, children, household 


vation at Me- 

giddo. Here 
we saw, just exhumed, a score of beautiful 
scarabs of Thutmose III which he, or 
some officer of his, left behind him four- 
teen centuries before Christ. Month by 
month we may expect new findings to 
illumine the story of the conquerors who 
have crossed Esdraelon. 

Strange irony of history! They came 
with victorious armies, dangling the des- 
tinies of the race in their fingers and de- 
ciding with a word the fate of nations, and 
they all have vanished into items of 
archeological research. One conqueror, 
however, crossed this plain, whose living 
influence grows with every century. He 
came afoot with a few followers, unher- 
alded, willing to endure two blows rather 
than give one, going southward to be 
crucified; and ‘‘to him be the glory and 
the dominion for ever and ever.’ 


1Matthew vii, 24, M. 
3I Kings xiv, 25-26 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Doctor Fosdick’s tenth ar- 
ticle on the Holy Land will appear in an early issue. 





2Jeremiah i, 13 
‘Revelation i, 6 
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-your hands ate 
too fine for that 


All week long you give your hands such 
thoughtful care to make them smooth 
and soft and white. 


Then comes mopping day and you 
must repeatedly wring a dirty old mop 
cloth! Their velvety white texture be- 
comes embarrassingly red, coarse, 
wrinkled. Your manicure is ruined. 
How you’ve hated mopping for just that! 


Now, thank goodness, your hands need 
never again meet mop water. This new 
mop, the Betty Bright, you wring merely 
by turning the handle grip. Without 
touching the sopping cloth! Without 
stooping over! 


It is a mop, moreover, that cleans 
“hard” corners, along baseboards with- 
out splashing. It will last for years, the 
cloth being easily replaceable. 


Get one before you mop again. It costs 
but $1 complete with the remarkable 
Betty Bright cloth, as absorbent as most 
cloths twice its size. At leading depart- 
ment, grocery and hardware stores in 
many cities. 


If not on sale where you live, the 
coupon below with $1 will quickly bring 
you a Betty Bright Mop by parcel post. 


This mop keeps hands dry; 
it wrings itself 





Berry Bricur 


SELF-WRINGING 





PARKER-REGAN CORP., Dept. 110, 

925 Broadway, New York City; 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; 

593 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing M:?, 
complete. I enclose $1 (money order, currency 
or check). z 


Pile ator] tha’ © (6)... 653850 cssioxcssessss-- 
(Name and address) 
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O;: COURSE, the appeal of Dromedary Golden Dates in cereal is by no means limited to children. The grown- 


up who is especially dependent on a warm, nourishing breakfast (but whose capricious appetite is likely to fail before a bowl of 


unacorned hot cereal) often shows a truly child-like response at sight of the half-buried amber fruit. (| Don’t add Dates at every 


serving —just often enough to keep the cereal habit inviting. q Slice the 


dates for the children’s cereal or they’ll pick them out Jack Horner fashion. 


Dromedary ‘Dates 


THE FRUIT - CONFECTION - FOOD 








THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me the Dromedary Library—3 booklets 
with photographic illustrations and descriptions for 
preparing and serving Dromedary Dates, Dromedary 
Grapefruit, in cans, and Dromedary Cocoanut. By 
the Lady with an Apron. 
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Send Your 
OLD RUGS 


Carpets, Clothing 


YOU vill surely want one or more of these 
lovely, modern velvety rugs that can mow be had so in- 
expensively simply by sending us your old materials. 

These new Duo-Velvety Rugs, the finest we have ever 
made, are the outstanding achievement of the year in 
the rug industry. New Low Prices that will amaze you. 
Fascinating new Oriental patterns. Popular two-toned 
and jaspé effects. All the latest colors. 

1 rugs are woven in the mew two-toned Moresque 
Weave to withstand the hardest wear without showin 
foot-marks. All rugs are woven Seamless and Festal A 
with the same extra-deep, close, velvety nap on both sides 
to give double wear. Patterns are woven clear through. 
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GOLD BOND ‘ 
aranter: 


53 YEARS IN BUSINESS 












So Expertly will the wool and other ma- 
terials in the old carpets, rugs and cloth- 
ing be reclaimed by our new Scientific 
Process— So Expertly will this material be 
scoured, steamed, pickered, carded, bleach- 
ed and spun into the finest kind of rug yarn 
—So Expertlywill this material be dyed with 
fast dyes and woven into new rugs on the 
big modern Olson power looms— 
THAT WE GUARANTEE that neither 
you, nor any of your friends, can tell the dif- 
ference between these new Olson Rugs and 
rugs of new materials. 


All Rugs Sent on Trial 


We guarantee to satisfy you or pay for your 
materials. You cannot lose a penny. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
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See all the fascinating new patterns you can select, re- 
gardless of colors in your materials. Mail coupon. 


Rugs ANY SIZE in ONE WEEK. We Pay Express, Freight 
or Parcel Post from all states—see catalogue. 


Free! BOOK IN COLORS 







- SAMPLES 
Tape Measure 


ot Goeeed food 
Mail _ 
this coupon | 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. K-21, Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please {mail to me your rug BOOK, 
‘“‘Home Beautifying—Inexpensively,’”” your NEW l 





y 
LOW_PRICES—your TRIAL OFFER— COLOR 
GUIDE—TAPE MEASURE—and SAMPLES of 
rug yarn prepared by Olson Process. All to be sent 

| FREE and postage paid. | 
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The Girls’ Club 
brought me the 
smartnew clothes 
that I loved—I had won 
the admiration of my 
husband and friends. 


Wives Karn Extra Money 
Thesé Days! 


| [i HUSBAND, baby and I were 
living on an income not greaily 
larger than the one I earned before 
I was married. And we were buying a de- 
lightful, though rather expensive new home. 

“There were so many calls for every dol- 
lar that my clothing allowance simply 
wouldn’t often allow anything new for me. 

“Yet, I felt that my hat was almost dis- 
graceful and my gloves and shoes shabby; 
and I longed for a pair of those lovely sand- 
colored stockings to match an afternoon 
dress, which I had made for myself. 

“But where was the money coming from? 

“The Girls’ Club brought me the new 
things that I loved and made the difference 
between being uncomfortable about my 
clothes and knowing the joy of feeling really 
well dressed. 

“Those first Club dollars meant more to 
me than any salary I ever earned. 

“T had found a way to make real money, 
without taking time needed to care for my 
baby and keep house. I had learned to have 
faith in myself and my ability to do things. 
I had won the admiration of my husband 
and friends. 

“Perhaps we married women are so 
thankful for The Club because, after enjoy- 
ing our own spending money, we are never 
quite content to depend entirely upon our 
husband’s income, no matter how generous 
he may be.” Mary Jordan, Colorado. 


EAL money that she herself had 
earned! New faith in herself and her 
ability to do things! Pretty clothes, 
pleasant times, and the little things that 
seem such trifles but loom so large when 
they must be done without! 

Wouldn’t you like to share in these? 

If you do not know what the Girls’ 
Club plan for making money is, we shall 
be glad to tell you. There is no better 
time to begin earning than right now. 


Staying Young and Happy 


ET me urge you—don’t wait till you’re 
almost ashamed of your well-worn 
dress or coat before having the lovely 
new fall one upon which you’ve set your 
heart! 
Don’t put off adding the cheering 
touches to your home until chill winds 
shut the family indoors! 


Don’t postpone the delightful trip, the 
little pleasures you’d enjoy today for some 
far-away tomorrow. 

You don’t have to! 

Take a hint from the happy experience 
of Mary Jordan and these other Club 
members whose letters follow and start 
having the things you want today. 


$65.00 Extra Earned in Ten Weeks 


I have been a member of The Girls’ Club for 
some ten weeks and my earnings have been 
about $65.00. 

I know now that the investment of a compara- 
tively small amount of time in Club work brings 
dividends that will be appreciated on a rainy 
day—and if the sun continues to shine, so much 
the better! 

My one regret is that I didn’t join The Club 
years ago. Miss Natalie G., N. Y. 


School Girls Earn, Too! 


Dear Manager: Thank you for your check. 
This brings my earnings up to $12.00 for this 
month. Isn’t that fine! And better yet, I m go- 
ing to spend it just as I please—on a spick and 
spanky new silk dress! 

I won’t have to see the worried look on moth- 
er’s face and have my own hopes fade away when 
the bills come in. Mabel L., Canada. 


Success Beyond Hopes 


Dear Manager: I just want to tell you how 
happy I am in my work. I have received 
some more Club earnings in this afternoon’s 
mail. Really it’s just like getting something for 
nothing. 

My reason for joining The Club was to buy 
some new clothes for my kiddies. I also want to 
help my good husband pay the tax bill. I’m suc- 
ceeding even beyond my most glowing hopes. 

Mrs. H. S., Illinois. 


We Ask You 


O MATTER what your age or how 

you wish to spend your extra dollars 
you'll be welcome in The Girls’ Club. 
There are no dues or fees of any kind. 

It will take only a minute to send me a 
note or card saying, “‘Dear Manager: 
Please send me all the details of your 
Girls’ Club plan.’”’ And, I assure you, it 
will be well worth while to inquire. 

Address: 
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HE natural ambition of every 
mother to see her children 


well-dressed is fully realized 
in Jack Tar Tocs for boys and girls. 


Jack Tar Togs are tailored for types 
and styled in a manner to win the 
approval of the style-wise young- 
sters of the present generation. And 
the ‘Rub ’em, tub ’em, scrub ‘em”’ 
feature is so gratifying to mothers. 
Reasonably priced--and remember 
that the shop which sells *‘/ack 
Tars’’ is a shop of high standards. 


Tue Srrouse-Barr Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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ANY woman can plan a ™M< 
meal — especially with a 7 | 
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helpful aid like the Auto- 
matiCook Book. tbe 


But the fortunate woman 
who has the White Handle 
AutomatiCook on her gas 
range knows that every meal will 
be perfectly, deliciously cooked. 


Anxiety and worry over the possibility of 
poorly cooked dinners are things of the 
past. For the AutomatiCook is failure-proof. 
Roasts, pastries, canning—even whole meals 
entrusted to its ever-watchful care—are cooked 
to wonderful perfection—automatically. 


And it’s as 
simple as it is dependable 
Just turn the White Handle to the proper 
temperature mark—a chart tells you where. 
Then put your dinner in the oven. That’s 
all there is to it! You don’t even have to 
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ecomforiing assurance 
) that every meal will be 
? PERFECTLY COOKED 


you're ready to serve, your 
\ time is your own. What a 
world of things you can do 
and enjoy that you’ve never 
had time for before! 


When you know from experi- 

ence about AutomatiCook 

accuracy, you'll be just as enthusi- 

astic as are hundreds of thousands 

of women who are already using it. Your 

meals —day after day—will be a delight 
to the eye and the appetite. 


The Robertshaw AutomatiCook is highly 
recommended by gas companies, home eco- 
nomics bureaus and gas range manufacturers. 


But you can’t buy it separately. You can 
have it only by purchasing one of the 75 
makes of ranges on which it is provided for 
your convenience. Ask your gas company 
or the nearest stove dealer to show you a 
range equipped with the AutomatiCook. 
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More than 70 leading stove 
manufacturers have selected 
the AutomatiCook and provide 
it on their up-to-date Gas 
Ranges for your convenience 























We have been manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899—for water heaters, 
house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes 


A ROBERTSHAW, 
utomatl 
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Send for It To-day! 
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The VEW 
AutomatiCook Book 
. for which thousands 
of women have asked 


ROM thousands of careful house- 

keepers who rely on the Auto- 
matiCook, have come requests for a 
L complete book on oven cooking. 
Is Stove manufacturers and dealers have 
asked us to prepare such a book, be- 
lieving that as makers of so famous an 
automatic oven heat controller, we would 
be capable of producing the kind of 
an all-inclusive volume they sought. 
Now—here it is—a cook book that 
tells not only what to cook—but how 
to cook—how to prepare hundreds 
of appetizing things for the table in 
the easiest, surest way. 
It gives the times and temperatures for 
all kinds of oven cooking. It includes 
canning charts—instructions for 
breadmaking—cakes, fillings, icings 





ha 


—pies and custards—cookies, cup 

a cream puffs—biscuits, muffins 
—meats, poultry and fish—whole 
meal cooking and menus—casserole 
cookery—vegetables—puddings and 
sauces—soups and appetizers— 
butters, jellies, preserves—56 pages 
of recipes, each decorated with pen 
and ink etchings. 


Send for it today 


This book was published to sell for half a 
dollar,and is worth several times that sum. But 
to those who use the coupon below the cost 
is only 25c. Clip the coupon, fill it out and 
send it to us with a quarter in stamps or coin. 
The beautiful, ever-useful AutomatiCook 
Book will come to you by return mail. 


) 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 
Youngwood, Pa. 


Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or 
stamps) for which send me the new 
AutomatiCook Book. 


Name 
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GS? ASTES change from one 


generation to another, 
y | an ; 
@ 
a a a ZF 


' less than do other cus- 



































toms and practices of the 

times. Preferences develop and ‘prej- 
udices disappear. Never before have 
changes so swiftly come as in these chy 
days when we’ve just learned a lot of | ip | Pee 
things that people didn’t know about hs 

little while ago. : ¥ 

New things ar. ZZ ve 
rive. A generation — A EF. 
ago, for example, Oye care 
people knew pine- / as ee f 
apple, a fruit that "eek aa eC: 
grew only in a few et) 

— 

favored localities. But — 


it wasn’t the pineapple we know 
to-day. When we think of pineapple 
we think of the kind that 


We: 


now, 


‘‘grows in cans”, everywhere. 





PION le Ce ss, What the flavor 
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Milk is the distinctive flavor of pure 
milk that is kept fresh and sweet 
You 


flavor of boiled 


and clean by sterilization. 
know the ‘‘cooked’’ 
The flavor of E 


Milk is that same 


milk. vaporated 


flavor 


intensified because 


““cooked”’ 


i ‘ d j y, _— 


% (© 2 a ~% the milk is concentrat- 





ed and sterilized. 


> (PP LQ Neg adds. Food made 

> eines ats a) with Evaporated Milk 

Y atid I Shei has a rich flavor that 
¥ a )) Leder 

fa ‘4 a is definitely due to the 





favor of the milk. 





This is particu- 











larly noticeable in cream soups, 


creamed vegetables, sauces and 


gravies. In pies, puddings, custards 


and ice creams, where the recipe 


Milk, 


diluted with an equal part of water, 


calls for milk, HKvaporated 





love the flavor of it. he prejudice 


we once had against the can is now 
We 


sterilized in 


all gone. know now that food 
sealed cans is the 
safest, most wholesome of food. 

Because we've learned that we need to be sure that food 
contains nothing that may harm health, we are coming more and 
more to use foods which are protected by sterilization in sealed 
containers. We are coming to like the flavor which is the 
characteristic mark of food that is surely safe and wholesome. 


Yesterday that flavor was ‘‘queer.”? ‘lo-day it is coming more 


and more to be preferred. ‘lo-morrow we shall wonder at the 
‘‘queerness’’ of the preference, in other days, for the flavor of any 
other kind of food. 

Milk that has that flavor. Evaporated Milk has a flavor 
that is distinctive. Have you thought it was due to some sub- 


Nothing 


whatever is added to the pure milk. Nothing is taken from it 


stance added to the milk? ‘That was a mistaken idea. 
but some of the water which forms the greater part of all milk. 
All the food elements of the milk remain in Evaporated Milk. 


Not one of them is harmed in any way. The taste of Evaporated 


Times s Change 


| FG eS 


will give you richer tasting desserts. 
Candy made with Evaporated Milk 
of the distinctive 


1s better because 


Havor of the milk. 


a The modern cream and milk 
supply. Produced under the supervision of experts in the best 
dairying sections of America—received sanitary plants while it 
is fresh and sweet—carefully tested for purity and cleanness 
the pure, fresh milk is concentrated, put in air-tight containers 
and sterilized—protected from everything that can impair its 
freshness and sweetness and purity. Undiluted, Evaporated Milk 
is rich enough to use in place of cream. It costs less than halt 
as much as cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need. 
It costs less than ordinary milk. Every grocer has it. 

Have you brought your milk supply up to date? 
Evaporated Milk is the favored milk and cream supply to-day 
And there the flavor of the 
Let us send you 
our free booklets demonstrating the adaptability o! 


Evaporated Milk to every cream and milk use—an 


in millions of American homes. 


milk has become the preferred flavor. 


astonish- 


ing revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 





and one-half 


milk is water. 


Kighty-seven per cent. 


‘Twelve and 
butterfat, 


4 > 
of cows 


one-half per cent. is milk 




















sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). \ Water Removed cream and other food. substances. 
Ohwcbbetc Bay 
In ordinary milk the butterfat Wein . ae ee ae ee eee 
Siedler oops E| tvaporated oe ese a ae 
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In Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. of the 
water is removed. Therefore every 


drop contains more than twice as much 





























EVAPORATED MILK ee So. LASALLE St. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Made of Denton 
Special Soft-Knit 
Fabric. 


Unbleached cot- 
ton with a little 


feet. (Patented.) 
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Extra full Drop Seat 
es. (Patented.) 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 open down back. 

to 14 open down front, as is 


ntons for 


All Ages 


Dentons 


¢ 
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finest wool to carry off 
perspiration. Wonder- 
fully soft and warm. 


Extra heavy romper 


Flexible rubber 


for boys. 
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Dentons 
for 


Children 





bee 


All chil- 


.3 up like to button their own 
In special cases, in the smaller 
izes, if the mother prefers she 
y sew front opening part way up. 
y proportioned, finely tailored, 
‘ camping, touring or fresh air 


on Genuine Dentons. Trade 
‘ached to each Denton garment. 


y 5,500 leading stores. 

If dealer does not have them, write us, 

nton Sleeping Garment Mills, 

entreville, Michigan, U.S. A. 
\y¥ 3 


New 
Denton 
Sleeping 
Bag 

for 


Babies 
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SFlarriet Struts Fler Stuff 


(Continued from Page 31) 


could meet marriage with gusto, the same 
as he could meet life with gusto. Yes, and 
if marriage is a reservation, then not get- 
ting married—I should think that’s a 
double reservation.” 

At this an uneasy feeling slowly took 
possession of her—the uneasiness, say, of 
a vestal who begins to doubt the sense of 
spending so much time among her lamps. 

“Poor Rolfe,’ she thought. “‘In away, 
I suppose, he can’t help it. It’s because of 
the people he’s always seeing and the 
things he’s always reading. Perhaps when 
he learns that there are nice girls, too, in 
the world if 

She imagined him waiting for her that 
night—listening to the stairs, his heart 
jumping every time he heard a door open. 

“After all,” she thought again, ‘“‘it 
would only take a minute to drop in after 
dinner and tell him I’m not coming. And 
I'd still have time to go to a movie and be 
back home by eleven.” 

On her way home she looked in the pa- 
per and saw that The Spiral, a cubist pic- 
ture, was being shown that night near 
Charlton Street. 

“There!”’ she thought. ‘And I’ve al- 
ways wanted to see The Spiral. Now 
isn’t that queer?”’ 

Her glance far away, her lips slightly 
parted, she could almost feel the touch of 
destiny, could almost feel that the eve- 
ning was preordained. 

XV 

T WAS snowing when Harriet reached 

Charlton Street. 

“‘Selina’s lucky to be able to stay home 
tonight,” she thought. “I wonder if she’s 
in yet.” 

But the apartment was empty when 
Harriet opened the door. “I'll stay in till 
seven,”’ she thought. ‘‘That will give me 
an hour for dinner. Then, say five min- 
utes at Rolfe’s, and there’ll still be plenty 
of time for The Spi- 
ral.” 

It was nearly seven 
when Selina came 
hurrying in, her fur 
coat glistening with 
snow. ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
said, the moment she 
caught sight of Har- 
riet. ‘‘ Are you going 
out tonight?” 

““Yes,”’ said Har- 
riet; and rather hur- 
riedly continued, “I 
thought I’d go and 
see The Spiral—you 
know, the new cubist 
picture.”’ And then, 
beginning to stare at 
the other’s question, 
she added, with just 
the least suspicion of 
sharpness, “‘ And be- 
sides, it’s your night 
in; isn’t it?”’ 

Selina’s next question didn’t come so 
quickly. ‘Going to see Rolfe?” she asked. 

“No,” said Harriet, almost shortly; and 
wondered at herself while she said it, both 
because of her answer and its tone. 





‘““AND I won’t go now,” she told herself 

with growing resolution. “If it had 
been all right to go I would have told Se- 
lina I was going.” 

She could see, though, 
wasn’t altogether convinced. 

‘Would you like to come with me to see 
The Spiral?’’ she suddenly asked, straight- 
ening herself from putting on her rubbers. 
“I’m going to dinner first.” 

“No, thanks,” said Selina, her doubts 
evidently disappearing. “‘For one thing, 
I’ve had my dinner. And for another, you 
couldn’t drag me out again tonight in this 
snow.” 

She draped her coat over a hanger and 
was walking toward the chair in front of 


that Selina 








the fire that Harriet had built—evidently 
to warm her feet—when she tripped 
against a corner of the fender and fell on 
the rug in a heap. 

“Oh, my ankle!” 

“Oh!” she gasped. And again, “‘Oh!” 

Harriet helping her, she tried to stand; 
but the moment her right foot touched the 
floor she nearly went down again. 

So Harriet bandaged the injured ankle, 
which she first painted with iodine. And 
afterward she helped Selina undress, and 
got her into bed. 

“Tf you think I’d better stay home——”’ 
said Harriet. 

“No, no; please,” said Selina. “‘ You go 
and get your dinner and see the show, and 
then you can tell me about it. I’m crazy 
to hear. And listen! That cloth 
coat won’t do you much good tonight. 
Why don’t you take my fur? You’ve no 
idea how toasty it is.” 

It was a noble coat—gray squirrel with 
a black-fox collar; more than once Harriet 
had tried it on and admired it. A few 
minutes later she was proudly trudging 
through the snow toward Greenwich Street, 
her hands thrust deeply into the pockets 
of Selina’s coat, the black-fox collar snug- 
gled around her ears. 


XVI 


ARRIET went first to The Tavern—a 

basement restaurant around the cor- 
ner from Greenwich Street, where she and 
Rolfe had sometimes dined together. 

At eight o’clock, sighing a little but un- 
conscious of it, Harriet put on Selina’s 
coat and went out into the snow again; 
this time to The Peepshow, one of a chain 
of Little Screen Theaters where The 
Spiral was being shown. 

It was, she soon discovered, a modern 
picture with painted backgrounds—long, 
triangular vistas, buildings leaning over 
like palm trees in a gale, rooms with inter- 

minable perspec- 
tives. There was no 
beginning to the 
story, no plot; and 
the film ended so un- 
expectedly that one 
might have been par- 
doned for thinking 
that something had 
been torn off. But 
gradually, helped by 
the program, Harriet 
perceived that she 
was watching the 
struggles of a fam- 
«  ily—probably an al- 
legory of the human 
family — to achieve 
spiritual and physi- 
cal happiness, to live 
orderly, well- 
reasoned lives. 

To this end, they 
were continually toil- 
. ing, continually 
straining td work their way. up a spiral; 
and were as constantly rolling down again 
through no particular faults of their own. 
They never reached: the top, and the final 
note conveyed the impression that there 
was no top, that, indeed, there was no 
spiral, that the whole thing’ was a human 
illusion, and thaj“th€“picture was some- 
one’s dream. . ee 7 


2 


ET there were tithes whe Hartiet liked 

it; especially the desperata moments 
when the family was tryingyt rise. yIt re- 
minded her of the days Cedar Falls 
when she had kept house on less fMan ten 
dollars a week. But when ,the“action be- 
came too symbolic—the agtors putting on 
masks, for instance, and th ground rolling 
like waves beneath their Met—she first 
wished that Rolfe was there to tell her 
about it later, and then she began to 
imagine him again, waiting for her, afraid 
to go out, listening for the sound of her 
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**Personal Christmas 
Cards reflect 
good taste,”’ says 


Galli-Curci 


is | F peeree they are so delightfully 
individual, Personal Christmas 
Cards warm the heart with a true 
feeling of sincerity.’ With these 
words, Galli-Curci, world - famed 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, expresses aptly the 
opinion of people of refined taste 
everywhere. 


Truly, as Galli-Curci says, the use 
of Personal Christmas Cards upon 
which the sender’s name is engraved 
or printed is recognized as the proper 
way-to express the Season’s greetings. 


Sample books are now ready in 
the stores of established dealers 
everywhere. The books present an in- 
exhaustible range of beautiful styles 
and treatments. 


* * * 


A most interesting book on the modern 
usage of Greeting Cards has been written 
by Anne Rittenhouse, noted social au- 
thority. The book includes fifteen pages 
for lists arranged conveniently. Mail 25 
cents with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 








The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘'Greeting 
Cards—When and How to Use Them.”’ 


Address.. 


























LA ENS Yh al ON 


Let your decorator 
help you choose from 
the 138 new styles of 


JUAN 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Ler him explain to you 


—why Sanitas is the ideal wall cov- 
ering for old cracked walls and 
ceilings as well as new ones 


—why this cloth wall covering will 
not fade, crack or peel 


—why children’s finger marks can- 
not harm Sanitas 


—why Sanitas does not absorb 
water and grease spots 


—why Sanitas can be kept looking 
new with a damp cloth 


—why Sanitas makes your walls an 
investment that reduces cost of 
upkeep. 

Sanitas can be had in beautiful styles 

for every room in the house. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of 
3 Ag grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. 

Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


SANITAS 


sir 


Y, Se & 
fu Prope 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the Sanitas sample book 
containing the 138 new 
styles—do this before you de- 
cide on your Fall decorating. 


Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 
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The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 
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step on the stairs, his heart jumping every 
time he heard a door open. 

“Poor Rolfe,” she thought. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
after all, I’d better stop in for a moment on 
my way home. Then he can go out if he 
wants to. I know I hate suspense, my- 
self.” 

It was still snowing, not far from being a 
blizzard, and Harriet was glad of the 
chance to catch her breath when she 
reached the house where Rolfe lived and 
stepped inside the hallway. There was no 
elevator; but a light was burning in each 
of the upper halls, and it didn’t take her 
long to find the card ‘‘ Mr. Rolfe von Wetje”’ 
on one of the doors. 

For as long as it might take you to 
count five she stood before the door, her 
hand uncertainly 
raised, her heart play- 
ing a pitapat staccato; 
and then drawing a 
deep, tremulous breath, 
she rapped on the 
panel. 

“Just one minute,” 
she told herself. ‘Not 
a minute—not a second 
more.”” She had ex- 
pected that Rolfe would 
appear at the door almost before she had 
stopped rapping. But no one came. 

And again she rapped—and again noone 
came. 


ARRIET noticed then that the latch 

of the door was not quite caught. 
“He may have gone out for something to 
eat,’”’ she told herself. ‘‘He’d need it, too, 
if he’s been waiting since six. And if he 
has, he’s left the door like this, so I could 
get in if I came.” 

At that she smiled—a quiet touch of 
color on her cheeks. 

“That would be good!”’ she nodded to 
herself. ‘“‘I’ll just slip in and write him a 
few words; and he’ll find the note here, in- 
stead of me, when he comes back.”’ 

So she opened the door—the lamp in the 
hall showing her the electric-light switch in 
Rolfe’s corridor. 

“*T’ll leave the door the way I found it,’’ 
she thought, “‘or I may not be able to un- 
lock it.”” And switching on the light, she 
made her way down the short corridor, 
smiling as she went, already phrasing one 
of those happy notes which girls know how 
to write so well. 

“There!”’ she thought. ‘This is his liv- 
ing room. And there’s his desk—paper 
and pens and everything.”’ Her coat still 
heavy with snow, she took it off and care- 
fully placed it, folded inside out, in a chair 
by the window. “I shall only be a min- 
ute,” she thought. “I needn’t get every- 
thing wet.”’ 

She seated herself at the desk and drew 
a scratch pad toward her. And still smil- 
ing, she was about to dip a pen in the 
ink, when she thought she heard a step. 
“Ooh!” she breathed. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
funny if he’s hiding in the next room!” 

She had already caught sight of this 
next room through a doorway—evidently 
a small kitchen which had two doors, one 
opening into the living room and the other 
into the corridor. There was no light in 
this kitchen except the light which reached 
it from the living room; but this would be 
enough to show if anyone was hiding 
there. 

“T'll look,” thought Harriet, her heart 
playing pitapat again. “I mustn’t let him 
turn the joke on me.”’ 

But Rolfe was past all joking; would 
never again smile his eager smile. She 
found him lying on the floor of the kitchen 
by the side of a dark pool—his arms ex- 
tended, his fingers clasped, as though even 
after he had fallen he had tried to hold 
fast to the moment which had brought 
him his final thrill. 


XVII 


ARRIET’S first reaction was instinc- 
tive. ‘‘Oh, I must call someone—I 
must call someone,”’ she thought, dry sobs 
shaking her as she arose from her knee. 
But whom should she call? And what 
would she say ? 


= 





They would know at once that she had 
been alone with him, and someone might 
also know that he had been expecting her 
earlier in the evening. How could she 
prove, for instance, that she hadn’t been 
there for the last hour or so? And if she 
said that she had only dropped in for a 
minute—at that hour of the evening—to 
tell him that she wasn’t coming! 

She suddenly checked herself and stood 
at startled attention, listening again to 
that step which had caused her to look in 
the kitchen. 

It was evident now that it was someone 
in the next apartment—a man’s step on a 
wooden floor—and he was walking along 
his corridor not more than a few feet away 
from her, with only a thin wall between. 
His footsteps grew 
slightly fainter. She 
heard his outer -door 
open and close. And 
then—a sound which 
made her knees go all 
at once weak and trem- 
bling—she heard a 
knock on Rolfe’s door. 

“Rap! Rap! Rap!” 

Again Harriet’s reac- 
tion was instinctive. 
She silently moved into the shadow of an 
angle in the wall, and stood there almost 
afraid to breathe. Again the summons 
sounded on thedoor. ‘‘Rap! Rap! Rap!” 

“There!” thought Harriet, her heart in 
her throat. ‘‘Now he ought to go away, 
and as soon as I hear ne 

For the second time she suddenly 
checked herself. Yes. He had his 
hand on the knob of Rolfe’s door—was 
rattling it slightly—was pushing the door 
open on its faintly squeaking hinges. 

She tried to press back farther into the 
shadows; wished she could keep her heart 
from beating so. ‘“‘Please go away —- 
please go away,” she thought—a thought 
half entreaty, half prayer. 


UNTOTD 
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UT instead of going away, the visitor 

was now walking down Rolfe’s corri- 
dor. Through the crack of the door she 
could see the bulk of his passing figure; 
could hear him a few moments later set- 
tling down in the swivel chair at Rolfe’s 
desk. With a sigh of relief, Harriet re- 
membered that when she had sat in that 
chair herself a minute before, she hadn’t 
been able to see along the corridor. 

Silently, stealthily, inch by inch she 
opened the door which led into the corri- 
dor. 

“Tf the floor creaks, though,’’ she 
tremulously sighed, “‘or if the outside door 
makes a noise 

But here an unexpected happening 
favored her. Rolfe’s visitor began to clean 
his pipe, obviously scraping it out with his 
knife, sharply rapping the bowl against 
something hard. Under cover of the noise, 
Harriet glided along the corridor and gently 
opened the outer door of the apartment. 

A few seconds later she was out on the 
street—out on the street with the snow to 
remind her that she had left Selina’s bor- 
rowed coat in the chair by the window 


upstairs. XVIII 


“(\H, WHAT shall I do? What shall I 
do?”’ Harriet brokenly asked her- 
self, the dry sobs rising again in her throat. 
She had stopped outside the doorway, 
uncertain, irresolute. But obviously she 
couldn’t return to the apartment upstairs; 
nor could she stand there on the snow- 
swept sidewalk without a coat, for any 
chance passer-by to stare at her, and re- 
member her later. And besides, Rolfe’s 
friend might even then be staring into 
the kitchen—at any moment might come 
running down the stairs to find a police- 
man. 

So bending her head against the storm, 
Harriet started for Charlton Street—a 
hurrying little figure in a gray Jersey dress 
with a dark red velvet rose at her shoulder. 

Her most immediate concern, she soon 
perceived, was whether or not she should 
tell Selina. 





(Continued on Page 211) 











In almost 
any Hous 


HERE is some room that cries out for 
new decorations—and we can help you 
to decorate it correctly. 


Use the advice of our expert decorator, Mis 
Rosalie Norton. Her authoritative servics 
are free. You are under no obligation to by 
anything. 


Simply use the coupon below. If you wil 
designate the size, shape, exposure and loa. 
tion within the house, Miss Norton will send 
you a complete decorative scheme designed 
especially to expertly decorate your room. 
Samples of fabrics suggested, even clipping 
of the wallpaper that matches them, will b 
sent you free. 


Thousands of women from Maine to Californi: 
have been helped in their home decorating 
problems by Miss Norton. 
Her suggestions for using Puritan Doulton Cretonnt 
and Puritan Pastel Prints which are sunfast and wai 


able—guaranteed—have ) ( 
and brought a unanimous response of appreciation 


Why not ask our Miss Norton for her expert advice 01 F 
one of your rooms first? If you like her suggestions if 


that room you can easily ask for others later. Use the 


coupon now. 


uritan 
(retonnes 


Send for this book that tells how to make win 
dow draperies, slip-covers, lamp- i1ades, 
valances and many decorative artic ‘cs. 
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October, 19 


been most favorably received 








F. A. Foster & Co., INc., Dept. L- 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send Puritan Color Scheme ai 
chargetome( Ienclose 25c for book!etO 


Living RoomO KitchenO High 
Dining RoomQ MediumO) Low 
Bedroom........ O Large... Sunny.-! 
Sunroom........ O) Small....0 North... 
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Expect good news when you open your newspaper on Friday, kind, stately higlbacks, quaint Windsors. He will have a 


October 14th. An advertisement of a good dealer is almost 
sure to greet you, announcing his opening of Karpen Week. 


Attractive as his low prices will be, there are many reasons 
besides radical reductions for visiting his store dur- 

ing this national event. His special exhibit will be 
resplendent with new designs, leaders of the mode 

in upholstered furniture, clothed in fabrics for the 

newest decorative effects. 


The illustration suggests how attractive are the liv- 
ing room groups he will show. Chairs will be there 
in rich array: lazy, loungy ones, the graceful pull-up 


gay display of handwoven fiber furniture. . 


Most important of all, every piece bears the Karpen name- 
plate, your assurance that only price and not quality has 


been cut. 


Seven fleeting days and this buying opportunity will 
close on October 22. Don’t miss it. Write now for 
The Glorious Adventureof Home Furnishing (L.O.), ard 
the name of the nearest dealer holding Karpen 
Week. Mail the coupon below to S. Karpen & Bros., 
801 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broadway, 
New York;or 180 New MontgomerySt.,San Francisco. 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE >: FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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\ RESH fragrance—you notice that first in 
\ Sun-Maid Nectars. Tempted, you try / 
\ their flavor—and what a surprise! It is the / 
flavor of grapes when they hang golden ripe 


on the vine! 

Their sheer, glistening skins bulge with 
the nectar of the grape. Plumper, tenderer, 
infinitely finer than ordinary seedless raisins 
are these Sun-Maid Nectars. 


great } 
improvements 





SUN-MAID 
PUFFED 


SEEDED 


MUSCAT RAISINS 
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HE old kind of seeded 
raisins you had to tear 
apart one by one—thety were 
so sticky. But Sun-Maid Puffed 
tumble right out of the carton! 
Great, plump raisins these 
are, seeded by an exclusive 


method that retains their juice, 
leaves them whole. 
So in Sun-Maid Puffed you 
~ get all the flavor of the muscat 
grape—a new measure of rich- 
ness for your dishes. With 
none of the old bother! 





They have caused women to completely revise their ideas 
about raisins . . . this seedless kind with a grape-like flavor 
and tenderness! . . . this seeded kind that isn’t sticky! 


Instantly, eagerly, women have turned to them. Now 
millions will never again use the ordinary kinds. 


Nor will you, once you have tried Sun-Maid Nectars and 
Sun-Maid Puffed. You can get them at almost any grocery 
store and prove their superiority tonight—in a cake or in a 
pudding. 
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You get them only in SUN-MAIDS 





— 
Sun-Maip NectTars inthe red carton + + Sun-Matp Purrep inthe blue carton 
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Now—try the 
most useful 
mayonnaise — 
DURKEES 
J dlad ‘Dressing 


| ESE new recipes demon- 
strate its convenience in 
making a wide variety of savory, 
appetizing dishes, relished by all 
the family. 








Delicious with cold meats or in 
sandwiches, it combines readily 
with oil, cream or evaporated 
milk for those who prefer a 
milder dressing on fruit or 
vegetable salads—a household 
favorite for three generations. 
Buy the large size bottle for 


economy. 


Send for our new Recipe Book 
and sample bottle — use the 
coupon below. 





Chicken Mousse 


Add beaten yolks of 3 eggs to 1 cup stock (or 
scalded milk), 1 teaspoon salt, and % teaspoon 
Durkee’s Challenge Sauce. Cook 6 to 8 minutes, 
Stirring constantly. Add 114 cups minced chicken, 
?4 cup Durkee’s Salad Dressing, and 1 envelope 
gelatine, dissolved in 14 cup cold water. Cool. 
When cold, add 1 cup whipped cream. Pour in 
greased mold and set in ice box two hours. Gar- 


nish with 8 stuffed olives and lettuce. 





ok = 
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Devilled Lobster 


Care faily open and take out meat from 2}4-pound 
lobster, boiled. Mix 134 cups soaked bread, 2 





€ge eaten), 1 tablespoon butter (or substitute), 
8 cup Durkee’s Salad Dressing, 1 teaspoon salt, 
78tCcspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard, 
and ! tablespoon chopped parsley. Cook five 
mitiires, add the chopped lobster meat, and stuff 
the |obster shell with it. Bake fifteen minutes 


at 100" F, Garnish with parsley and lemon. 


ACCEPT THIS TRIAL OFFER 
E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J. 
Elmhurst, L.1., New York 

Fe © the enclosed 10 cents send me your new 


¢'pe Book and a trial bottle of Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing, enough for 4 portions of salad. 





Name 





Address =e 





City 
ee 


State 
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“‘T hate to tell her I was there,’’ she told 
herself with a deep sigh, “‘especially after 
I’d said I wasn’t going. Because when 
anybody tells you a lie, and you find them 
out, it’s hard to believe the next thing 
they tell you. And Selina is so—so cyni- 
cal about—some things. If I told her I 
had been there at all she would think 
right away I had been there all evening. 
And if she thought that ss 

No; clearly she would have to be care- 
ful what she told Selina, or she might as 
well have stayed in Rolfe’s apartment and 
faced discovery. But, just as clearly, she 
would have to give some explanation to 
account for the loss of the coat. 

“Perhaps I’d better tell her, after all,” 
she sighed again. “I can’t go on lying 
about it forever. I can see now 
what dad meant when he used to say that 
every lie has two children and those chil- 
dren have children.” 





HEN Harriet reached home, however, 

Selina was asleep—her face turned to 
the wall, and breathing rather quickly as 
though she were still in pain. 

“‘T’ll tell her in the morning,”’ thought 
Harriet, suddenly careful not to make any 
noise. “‘It would be a shame to wake her 
now, just to worry her about her coat.” 

But, as you can guess, there wasn’t 
much rest for Harriet that night. 

In the morning, when she got up and 
started the toast and coffee, Selina was 
asleep again. MHarriet put on her black 
satin, dressing quickly, anxious to see the 
morning papers. 

“Oh, Selina!’’ she whispered when the 
breakfast was ready. 

““‘M-m-m?”’ said a sleepy voice. 

““How’s your ankle?”’ 

‘‘Bad,”’ said Selina. ‘I tried it a while 
ago, but I can’t put any weight on it. I’m 
going to stay in bed today.” 

“I’m glad she didn’t say anything 
about the coat,” thought Harriet, hurry- 
ing down the stairs a few minutes later. 

She bought two morning papers at the 
Elevated news stand, expecting to see the 
headlines of Rolfe’s 
death on the front 
page of each. But 
the first paper, as 
far as she could see, 
didn’t even men- 
tion it; and the sec- 
ond only had a few 
short paragraphs 
on an inside page. 


VAUDEVILLE 
PLAYWRIGHT 
MURDERED 


That was the 
heading, and the 
story itself was al- 
most as directly 
straightforward. 
A neighbor of Rolfe’s, who sometimes 
dropped in for a chat, had discovered the 
body and notified the police. Rolfe had 
been shot, but no weapon had been found. 
The police were working on the case. 


“DUT nothing about the coat,’”’ thought 

Harriet, her forehead wrinkling. 
“And yet they must have seen it. I won- 
der—I wonder if the police asked the 
reporters not to mention it. I wonder if 
they’re trying to trace it now.” 

You can imagine how eagerly Harriet 
bought a copy of each of the papers when 
she left the store that evening, how 
quickly she started looking at the head- 
lines almost before she had turned away 
from the boy. 

She didn’t have to look far, though. 


GIRL TELLS OF SLAYING LOVER 


Surely that couldn’t be it. But then 
suddenly a name in the first line of the 
story seemed to leap to Harriet’s eye: 


Selina Watrous, when accused today by 
detectives Maher and Gregory of the murder 
of Rolfe von Wetje 








“‘No!”’ whispered Harriet to herself, 
stopping still on the sidewalk, staring at 
the paper as though breathlessly waiting 
for the words to disappear and others to 
take their places. But a second reading of 
the opening sentence only served to con- 
firm what she had already read: 


Selina Watrous, when accused today .. . 
of the murder of Rolfe von Wetje 





That spring, it seems, Selina had ac- 
cepted Rolfe’s gift of love without the 
fourteen reservations. ‘“‘He said it would 
be like a play—a comedy,” Selina had told 
the detectives, ‘‘and that when either of 
us tired of it, the curtain was to be rung 
down without any reproaches from the 
other. 

‘Rolfe rang down the curtain this fall,” 
Selina’s story had continued, ‘‘but he 
shouldn’t have done it. For a while, 
though, I was too proud to tell him that 
while we had started our comedy with two 
players, there would be a third in the 
spring; and that this might be a comedy 
for some folks, but it was going to be a 
tragedy for me. And when I did finally 
tell him, he laughed and pretended not to 
believe me.” 

Her sprained ankle, it seems, had been a 
pretense to establish an alibi; but the de- 
tectives had traced her by her coat, which 
had been left behind in Rolfe’s apartment. 
At first she had denied going out the pre- 
vious evening; had even claimed that she 
had lent her coat to a friend. But under 
cross-examination she had broken down 
and the confession had followed. 

“Poor Selina,” Harriet presently found 
herself thinking; and then with one of 
those flashes of insight which come to us 
all at times, she tremulously added, “If 
things had happened just a little differ- 
ently I might have been in Selina’s place 


today.” XIX 


HE next morning when Harriet took 

her place among the tables at Wood- 
hill & Stearns’, she didn’t look as though 
she had won many prizes for sleep those 
past few nights. She moved listlessly—it 
might almost be said that she moved hope- 
lessly—from one 
counter to another, 
a drooping little 
figure whose pale 
cheeks brought out 
more than ever the 
dark depths of her 
eyes. 

“T shall have to 
find a boarding 
house today,” she 
thought, stopping 
at Biography. 
**Perhaps—per- 
haps Mrs. Jennison 
has a room.” 

But whether or 
not Mrs. Jennison 
still had a room, 
Harriet knew she 
wouldn’t pass another night at Charlton 
Street. She wondered if she could ever 
forget the two detectives who had been 
waiting for her the previous evening; 
wondered if she could ever clean from her 
memory some of the questions they had 
asked her with such hungry snaps of their 
mouths. 

“Miss Brownley!” It was the voice of 
Old Beetle Brows, pitched in the key of 
authority, recalling her to her usual sta- 
tion. ‘‘This young lady, please,’’ said he, 
and grandly moved away. 

This young lady was a girl of about six- 
teen who had been waiting by his side; 
waiting, too, if the truth be told, with just 
the least shade of embarrassment. 


“Fe LIKE a copy of Dreams and Delu- 
sions,”’ she said to Harriet in a confi- 
dential voice. 

After she had gone— Dreams and Delu- 
sions held tightly to her side— Harriet list- 
lessly moved over to Travel, forsaking her 
own altars as though she didn’t much care 
whether the lamp of knowledge burned 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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MENDOZA 
‘ BEAVER 





Striking Styles Give 
Wider Vogue 


to this Popular, 
Economy Priced Fur 


REATER numbers — with 

greater enthusiasm — ac- 

claim preference for Men- 
doza Beaver fur coats, and cloth 
coats trimmed with Mendoza 
Beaver. QMany new models in 
this fur of fashionable Beaver 
brown tone, color guaranteed, 
bear the label of Paul Poiret, the 
famous Parisian designer, who 
is creating models exclusively 
for this fur. QSee Mendoza 
Beaver, identified by the Men- 
doza Furs Jabel, at leading stores. 
Select Mendoza Beaver... the 
choice of Paris and New York 
for fashionableness! ... an econ- 
omy because of its moderate 
price! Q Another popular fur for 
coats and trimming on cloth coats — 


MENDOZA SQUIRREL 











Mendoza Fur Dyeing Works, Inc. 
712 East t33rd St., New York City 


Please send me your ‘‘The Fur Styles 
for 1927-28.” 





cAddress__....- 
City sis 
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YOUR SHOE WARDROBE \\\ )_! 
Economically Now SS 4 


Ask your dealer to show 
you these genuine “‘turns’”’ 
—the shoes with the 7 
famous style and comfort fea- 
tures (see coupon below). 
Many styles at prices rang- 
ing from $3.00 to $7.50. 
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*In the manufacture of their kidskin shoes, the * Wy — ‘ 
makers of Constant Comfort and Constant M4 A 7 2 
Style shoes use only the genuine Ruby brand G L * f 
of black glacé kid leather, manufactured by ¢ r { j 
John R. Evans & Company of Camden, N. J. g , ~ 
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A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness 






Look for one of these trade- 
marks and the ‘‘Goodyear 



















Turned” identification prereies pee 
Ault-W illiamson Shoe Company—Dept. A-9 | BD CONSTANTCOMFORTor AM! epy ris 
(Please address the nearest office) Waemey §=CONSTANT STYLE shoc. Gaeta 7 Duofol j 
Gentlemen: I should like to know more about the 7 famous style and Ault-W illiamson Shoe Company i 


comfort features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 





Factory and EasternSalesDivision:Auburn,Maine 
Western Sales Division: 
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Hlis health 
is worth / 
protecting: 


(9 GAT, busy little legs that 
J kick unsteadily skyward! 
Pudgy small arms that playfully 
beat the air! The daily dozen of 
the baby,and part of the lengthy 
job of growing. 


To protect against the ex- 
tremes of such exertions and the 
long hours when baby simply 
beams upon the adoring world, 
there is no underwear so su- 
premely fitted as Duofold 
Underwear! 

Duofold is made in two thin, sep- 
arate layers. The layer containing 
woolis placed outside—for warmth, 
and to prevent it from coming in 
contact with the body and so caus- 
ing wool irritation. The second, 
next-to-the-skin layer is of soft, 
caressing cotton—for comfort. 


Ifyourlocal shops do notcarry 
Duotold, write mefordescrip- 
tive price list. 


Eoyeh (Bars ard : Q UY. 


(Registered Nurse) 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 
Ser Infants and Children 
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© nouter ley inner layer 
warnth for comfort 
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3 


i EDYT Hi BARNARD, R.N: 
U Pectois Health Underwear Co., Infants’ Division 


‘PASE send me your booklet ‘Health 
Yrotection for Infants and Children.”’ 
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or not. She must go and see 
Selina, of course, The detectives had told 
her when and where to go. Poor Selina— 
and her education! 

“Miss Brownley!”’ 

Again the voice of ancient authority 
recalling her to duty; and again a girl 
was waiting among the altars of the in- 
telligentzia. 

“T’m looking for Joy and Youth,” she 
said. 

After she had gone, with Joy and Youth 
beneath her arm, Harriet drew a long un- 
certain breath and then she hurried over 
to Mr. Chase. 

“‘T wish you’d let me off for an hour or 
two,” she said, her throat so tight that she 
could hardly speak. ‘‘I—I feel I want to 
get out in the air.” 

““What’s the matter?”’ asked Old Beetle 
Brows, giving her one of his frowning 
looks of inquiry, as though at a book 
which he had never seen before. 

**T don’t know,” said Harriet, although 
she knew very well. And coming all at 
once to a decision to get through with it, 
she cleared her throat as well as she could 
and added, ‘‘Some of these books—I don’t 
like them. I—I don’t even want to sell 
them any more.” 

‘“What books?’”’ demanded Mr. Chase, 
his brows beetling more than ever. 


*““COME of the moderns,” she told him. 

‘Dreams and Delusions — Schief- 
felin’s books—Dangerous Repressions— 
Let Them Alone—things like that. Girls 
read them—young girls—and they think 
they’re true. And the first thing you 
know. AN 

‘But great Scott,’’ said Mr. Chase, who 
always used literary oaths. ‘Nobody 
takes them seriously.” 

“They do, though,” said Harriet, speak- 
ing more earnestly as her throat began to 
feel better. And she told him about 
Selina. 

“M’ph,”” said Mr. Chase, frowningly 
noncommittal. ‘I saw that case in the 
paper this morning. And, of course, if you 
knew her well—lived with her—I can see 
how it must have shaken you up. . 
M’ph. . . . I'll see if I can have you trans- 
ferred to some other department. You’d 
have no conscientious scruples against 
selling pictures, I take it? Don’t 
start crying here. You’d better take the 
rest of the day off and come and see me 
first thing in the morning. I think I'll be 
able to place you somewhere else.”’ 

Almost too full to thank him for his 
gruff kindness, Harriet started for the 
service stairs; and a few minutes later she 
was out on the sidewalk—a throat-aching 
young Minerva who was weary of her 
wisdom. 

“I'll walk around the block a few 
times,’’ she told herself. ‘‘I may feel bet- 
ter then.”” So she turned toward Broad- 
way. “If I only had somewhere to go,” 
she thought. “*IfI wasn’t so all alone ——” 


ORGETTING, you see, her invisible 

company—that company which you 
have oncedimly seen. And yet it wouldn’t 
be hard to imagine them all walking to- 
gether from Woodhill & Stearns that 
morning—Harriet in the flesh and the 
others in the spirit. On her right, for in- 
stance, serene, patient women in crino- 
lines and shawls; tranquil-eyed ones in 
aprons and homespuns; gracious gentle- 
women in brocades and velvets; gray- 
haired workers in the vineyards, straight 
erect figures with even glances. And on 
her left, the darker shadows. Frowning 
figures with scarred cheeks; brooding 
forms with bottles beneath their arms; a 
painted one with her brazen laugh; a 
furtive one with his dice box; a whisperer 
looking for youth. 

And so they reached Broadway, where 
Harriet stood undecided; her invisible 
company, one might fancy, struggling to 
determine which way she would go from 
there. 

“Yes,” said Harriet suddenly, “I'll go 
and see Selina.” 


This proved to be one of those things 
more easily said than done. But with his 
card to help her, she finally found one of 
the detectives who had questioned her the 
night before. 

“T don’t know whether Miss Watrous 
has a lawyer or not,”’ he said, rising with 
a certain alacrity—proud of this case 
which had put his name on so many front 
pages that morning. “But I'll go with 
you, sister, and we’ll soon find out.”’ 

They went to the Tombs together, Har- 
riet’s heart sinking as each heavy door 
opened and clicked behind them. 

“There’s no dream about this,’’ she 
couldn’t help thinking once with a faint 
touch of bitterness, “‘and no delusion 
either.” 

They came at last to a cell-like room— 
empty except for a table and two chairs. 


““NTOW you sit over there, sister, and 

I'll go find out,”’ said the detective. 
“Tf she hasn’t hired a lawyer yet I’ll bring 
her down, if she wants to see you. But 
don’t forget that you’re to stay in your 
chair with the width ofthe table between 
you; and don’t forget that I’m with you 
all the time.” 

“He’s afraid I’ll try to give her a note 
or something,” thought Harriet, nodding; 
and as the dark possibilities of her last 
two words arose to her mind, she felt her- 
self shivering a little. 

The detective disappeared; and when 
he returned Selina was with him. 

Poor Selina! . . . Whatever lesson it 
was that Rolfe had tried to teach her, she 
had certainly not achieved much joy. The 
shadows beneath her eyes seemed all the 
darker because of the whiteness of her face. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,”’ she said. “I 
was afraid you’d think I was trying to 
fasten it on you—wearing your coat. The 
way I had it figured, though, nearly 
everybody has a black cloth coat, but that 
gray squirrel of mine was pretty well 
known over at Rolfe’s. . . . You haven’t 
come to razz me—have you?” she asked, 
suddenly breaking off. 

“IT have not,” said Harriet simply. 
“T’ve come to see if I can help you. And 
to tell you how sorry I feel about—about 
everything.” 

Selina presently pretended to cough. 
“Oh, that’s all right,’’ she said in a husky 
voice. “If you want to help, though, you 
might get some of my clothes over. I may 
be here quite a while, they tell me. .. . 
You'll know what I want. . . . I'll need 
some money too. If you could get my 
bank book out of my trunk. . . . I'll 
give you the key.” 


T THIS, Cerberus arose from his seat 
on the end of the table. “I'll give 
her the key, sister,’’ he said, holding out 
his hand to Selina. ‘‘Remember what I 
told you, now. Be good.”’ 

“Don’t worry; I'll be good,”’ said Se- 
lina, giving him her key ring; and essaying 
a doubtful laugh, she added—‘“‘if only for 
a change.” 

“She’s trying to be brave,”’ thought 
Harriet; and for the second time that 
morning she felt that tears were danger- 
ously near her eyes. 

“If you can get me a knitting book, 
too,’’ said Selina, ‘‘and some samples of 
pink wool—pink or blue, I don’t care 
which. They say as long as you use wooden 
pins : 

On her way to Charlton Street half an 
hour later Harriet stopped at a news 
stand for a paper; and she was turning 
over its pages in search of “Boarders 
Wanted’’ when she happened to see an 
advertisement of Montague Montross’ 
latest book, Men and Maids—A Novel of 
Modern Love and Inquiry. 

“M’m-m .. .” thought Harriet, paus- 
ing a moment; then turning the page with 
a resolute hand—turning it, indeed, as 
though it were a page of her life of which 
she wasn’t particularly proud—she added: 
““Men and Maids. Modern Love. 
Well. . It may be all right for some 
of the Men but it isn’t so good for 


the Maids.” 
THE END 







































































[ didn't buy 
a new rug deat... 
... Just an 
Ozite Cushion 




















Ozite Cushions are 

=| bound on all edges 

mel with orange tape. 
s| Look for it! 





... notice the velvety softness 
of this remarkable cushion 


HIS soft cushion gives old 

rugs a new lease on life . . 
gives them oriental luxury, too! 
A few Ozite Cushions will change 
the entire atmosphere of a home 
—lend it new richness and charm. 
You'll be surprised at how inex- 
pensive Ozite is, and be daily 
pleased by its economy. Remem- 
ber: Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 
Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores. 

CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs, 


Pvate 


Rug Cushion 


Ozite is made of sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that is 
“ozonized”’. It is everlastingly moth-proof. Pat. Sept. 9, 1924, 


Chicago 





Clinton Carpet Company 

130 N. Wells St., Chicago LHJ 107 
Please send me your free booklet, “The 

Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small 

sample of Ozite. 
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The excellence that makes 
the SAVORY Roaster 
universally popular is 
evidenced in all 


SAVORY 


Kitchen Ware 
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F Now you can have ie 
same charm and beauty in 
your kitchen that you have in 
the rest of your home. Strik- 
ingly attractive SAVORY 
Ware, of lustrous, gleaming 
white porcelain enamel— 
smartly trimmed with dainty 
green—is the final note that 
harmonizes genuine utility 
with sheer beauty. 
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“Be sure its © 
SAVORY and you're 
certain of QUALITY’ 


SAVORY Ware is pure white 
porcelain enameled ware—endur- 
ingly fused to a base of genuine 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. 
Noodors or stains can 
cling to its flint-like, 
non-porous surface— 
food acids and strong 
alkalis cannot mar its endur- 
ingly sanitary finish, SAVORY 
Ware is safe ware—convenient 
ware—for all kitchen purposes. 


An interesting book of SAVORY 
suggestions and recipes has been 
prepared for you. Mailed on re- 
quest. Write today—and ask your 
dealer to show you this better, finer 
SAVORY Ware. 


S AVO RY, Inc. 


90 Alabama St. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Makers of Quality Kitchen Ware 
For More Than Ninety Years (9) 
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Hoorn COUPON 


SAVORY, Inc., Dept. NJ 
90 Alabama St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Please send free Catalog and Recipe Book. 
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Address 
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Cfor Men Only 


(Continued from Page 39) 


A case in point is a couple who married 
some years ago on a thirty-five-dollar-a- 
week salary. Up to that time their ideas of 
life’s necessities were limited to its little 
luxuries—theaters, dinners, clothes, and so 
on. However, they soon decided they 
must begin a savings account. Each week 
five dollars of the thirty-five were put in 
the bank. The bride’s father continued her 
allowance for some years; this allowance, 
which formerly had been quite inadequate, 
now kept her clothed and paid for some 
presents—even a little was saved from 
time to time. The husband’s salary was 
periodically increased, and on the side he 
began selling to the magazines. A large 
proportion of the increased 
earnings was at once added to 
the weekly five-dollar nest 
egg, which had already bought 
one share of stock, then two 
shares. Finally the sensation 
of a Rockefeller was 
achieved when a block 
of five shares was pur- 


chased at one fell swoop. 4 


The quarterly dividends of a few dollars 
were at once returned to the investment 
fund. They would no more have touched 
them than they would have taken the 
pennies from a blind man’s cup. 

The moral of this tale is not that they 
soon became able to lead a life of leisure, 
but that they had a mutual joy and thrill 
in saving together and spending together. 
There is some truth in the accepted 
theory that women are irresponsible and 
extravagant, but many are never given an 
opportunity to prove that the contrary 
may often be the case. 

A worse stumbling block than the 
money question is the curse of jealousy 
which few people are free from, though to 
a lesser or greater degree. Some can reason 
with themselves and see the folly of their 
suspicions, while others continually add 
to the smoldering fires which their fertile 
brains have kindled, oftentimes without 
cause. 

An antidote for family troubles, the fre- 
quent use of which guarantees instant re- 
lief and less frequent recurrence of the 
malady, is flattery. This should be in- 
dulged in equally by all. Soon one will be 
surprised to find the great number of 
things which are deserving of praise. Ifa 
dress is becoming, why not say so? A few 
appreciative words will make it all the 
more becoming, and the mutual pleasure 
in it may even avert a shudder at the ar- 
rival of the bill. 


Proud of Their Husbands 


EN would be surprised to know the 

pride that women take in their hus- 
bands. Many a man would not dream that 
the person whom his wife was quoting to 
her more benighted sisters, a person om- 
niscient on all topics from the settlement 
of the Mexican situation to the newest 
styles in boyish bobs, was none other than 
himself. 

Everyone remembers the popular pac- 
ifist song, ‘‘I did not raise my boy to be 
a soldier.” Women who experience 
marital disillusionment and have no chil- 
dren find a grain of comfort in the fact 
that they are not rearing sons and daugh- 
ters who might become divorcees. It is 
not because of any disgrace attached to 
being a divorcee, aside from an admission 
of failure, but because of the agonizing 
heartbreak incidental to a rupture be- 
tween two people who have had several 
happy years together. No matter what 
changes the situation, one of the two in- 
variably suffers acutely. Facing the facts 
is like a major operation of the severest 
kind with no anesthetic available, and the 
wound, instead of healing, is constantly 
reopened and the incision made deeper. 

It is only the men who have the power 
of starting wars, and the youths too 









young to know anything of the last war 
except as seen in The Big Parade and other 
war pictures, who are eager for the call to 
arms and the thrill of battle. The rest of 
the world remembers all too vividly the 
men who never came back, or who re- 
turned maimed for life. 

A battleground that is daily strewn 
with fresh victims is fed by the divorce 
mill. 

There are many cases of humane sur- 
gery performed, but the majority result 
is one badly mutilated victim, while the 
more fortunate one returns to society 
spiritually calloused, though perhaps out- 
wardly gay, brilliant and light-hearted. 

Heartaches undreamed of 
except by those who have 
experienced them could never 
happen if every husband and 
wife resolved never to close 
their eyes at night hiding a 
feeling of hurt. How 
simple to voice the griev- 
ance and receive the in- 
variably tender and eager 
sympathy. Renewed understanding, love 
and joy in each other would be the reward. 
Woman should give more than man, but, 
with appreciation and understanding on 
his part, she would never have to give 
until it hurts. 

How many men will ask themselves 
whether or not they are to blame for 
some of the rifts in the lute? And then 
pause and consider seriously and at length 
whether or not life wouldn’t be more 
worth while if each codperated a little 
more on a fifty-fifty basis? If each is eager 
to do that it means each will do 65 per 
cent instead of 50 per cent, and what will 
become then of the tiny crises which are 
never tiny crises? They will have to go 
hunting homes which are running on an 
eighty-twenty basis. 


eNMutual Solicitude 


HILDREN are urged to eat carrots 

and bread crusts to insure rosy cheeks 
and curly hair as well as empty supper 
plates, but scientists tell us the happy 
home makes the hair glossy, the skin clear, 
the eyes bright, and reduces the need of 
purchasable external aids to beauty to 
soap, water and a toothbrush. The boot- 
legger, the nerve specialist and the psy- 
choanalyst would look on leaner days. 

As a desire to understand and work for 
successful marriage grows, one more joy 
after another will be discovered in the 
home, and the need for the excitement of 
the night club, road houses, and some 
place to go will be unconsciously lessened. 
In time, even the American birth rate 
might increase with no decrease in the 
high standards of living. The incredible 
joy and dizzy intoxication of the first mar- 
ried days will become gradually the ex- 
quisite and zealously guarded treasure of 
the connoisseur. Constant mutual solici- 
tude for the other’s grievance or hurt look, 
and codperation, would make the lives of 
many people idyllic, and sound the knell 
of the increasing number of wrecked 
homes. 

There would be fewer children whose 
lot in life could inspire a little boy in a 
fashionable boarding school to write to his 
mother that he was so glad he had only 
one mother and father; lots of the boys 
had two and three. 

Money, jealousy, and, above all, mis- 
understandings are the chief causes of dis- 
sension in married life. Troubles from 
these sources could not exist if there was a 
daily unburdening of all suspicions and 
worries. 

Coéperation has proved effective in big 
business; what could be bigger business 
than the American home? The prosperity, 
stability and glory of the nation rest upon 
it. The return to those concerned is in- 
calculable. 
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My Mother Serves 
the Best Soups 


We always have soup at 
dinner-time. Whatever else | 
we have we never miss that, | 
And such soups! But here’s | 
the secret. Mother buys 
canned soups and she sea. | 
sons them, just before serv- 
ing,with one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


| 
to each can. For some | 
of them she uses more. | 
No trouble to have | 
W good, tasty soup in my | 
home, and there’s such 
a variety to select from. | 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is | 
the finest seasoning for || 
meats, fish, vegetables, | 
soups andgravies. Send | | 
ostal for free recipe | 
ooklet. | 
A delightful dressing for | 
string beans is made of 3 
parts hot melted butter and 
1 part Lea@ Perrins’ Sauce. 


LEA & PERRINS 








235 West Street, New York | 
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Send for Your 
FREE style book 















You should write for 
this book. Learn how 
and why Lane Bryant 
specially designedsizes 
for stout women will 
bring you a new beau- 
ty and becomingness. 

You should see the 





correct new styles sold 
in our 7 great retail 
stores—the styles se- 
lected by New York’s 
Fifth Avenue shoppers. 
Write for your free copy ot this Style Book. See for 
yourself, the saving and satisfaction this Book wi 


bring to you. One copy is yours free. It we 
everything a woman wears—at money saving Prices 


Sane Pryant 


Address Dept. 52, 39th Street at 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW pat 
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GJ: Is TRUE that color is the first thing 
you think of when you select hosiery 


the stockings on, the most perfect color 
in the world won't save you embarrass- 
ment if a run appears. That is why 
thousands of girls wear Rollins Runstop 
Hosiery. 


This Runstop is an exclusive Rollins 
feature and gives you blissful assurance 
of your hosiery perfection. If a tight 
garter clasp or any other strain causes a 
run in the hem of the stocking, this 
Runstop prevents it from continuing 
down into the leg where it can be seen. 





When you buy Rollins you get a feeling 





WHY SOME GIRIS 
CAN ALWAYS AFFORD 
1O LET THEIR HOSIERY 
BE OEEN 


for any costume. But when you have | 
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of security that is above price. But the 
actual cost per pair is so moderate that 
any girl can afford it. In fact, you can 
even afford to satisfy your desire for 
many different colors because each pair 
wears so much longer and all colors re- 
main true after repeated washings. 


Ask for Rollins at the store that serves 
you and you will find a choice of the 
season's smartest shades in both sheer 
and service weights. You can identify 
Rollins by the dainty red dotted line of 
this Runstop at the hem, which gives 
positive protection against garter runs. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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No. 2323, pictured 

above, is a Rollins all-silk 


chiffon, full-fashioned hose 
; — beautifully sheer yet un- 
believably serviceable. 









OW start each morning with plenty of 

pep and energy! There’s new enjoy- 
ment in work or play when you are thor- 
oughly rested; you easily meet the many 
demands of today’s fast-moving life. 

Sleep is nature’s greatest tonic for tired 
nerves and muscles. But it must be the right 
kind of sleep .... deep, dreamless and com- 
fortable . . . . the sleep that comes when you 
are fully relaxed. 

This is the way you sleep when your bed- 
spring is a De Luxe. For the De Luxe spring 
fits your body— molds itself to meet each 
curve—brings soothing comfort to every tired 


a 





This De Luxe label stamped 
on the side rail is your 
guarantee of getting all the 
quality points that only the 
De Luxe spring has. Look 
for it and be sure! 


ROME 


olty VE ag 


QUALITY 
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nerve and muscle. You gratefully relax into 
the yielding depths of a De Luxe... . drop 
gently off into sound, refreshing sleep. 
Sidesway is impossible with a De Luxe 
spring. It is perfectly noiseless, too; never 
creaks, squeaks or groans just when you're 
in the borderland between wakefulness and 
sleep. And it doesn’t tip you towards the 


- the Bedspring Luxurious 





\ adiant Vitality 
comes with this new deep sleep 


of 
QO: tober, ly 


middle of the bed, either; two persons, no 
matter how different their weights, can sleep 
together in complete comfort without dis 
turbing each other. 

If you have never slept on a De Luxe spring 
a delightful experience awaits you. Arrange 
at once with your furniture or department 
store for a trial. But be sure the spring isa 
De Luxe, for the downright comfort and life- 
time wear of a De Luxe spring are founc only 
in bedsprings that bear the De Luxe label. 


The ROME Company wx. 


CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE bs 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


ME, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 














The Wrong 
or Unnatural Way 


to Sleep 





The Right 





or DeLuxe” Way@ 
ome) (La 9) 


Sap 


STRAIGHT SPiN 





PRODUCTS 


When you sleep on a bed that sags, 

the unnatural position of the spine 

prevents complete relaxation. Deep, 
refreshing sleep is impossible 








Because a De Luxe spring fits the 

body, the spine stays straight. Neri 

and muscles are fully relaxed . . 
deep sleep comes quickly 








FOR 


RELAXATION 


AND SLEE! 
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Tewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL Th 


f, Ig 
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Being a Tourist, Scootles had learned to write very 
early in life so as to send home news of her travels. 
Here you see her jotting down some items for her 
parents: 

“Dearest Parents: I am staying for the afternoon 
at the Kewpieville Hotel. It is in the Kewpie Castle. 
They have a table and chair big enough for real children. 

“Everybody has special rates. The Fairies pay with 
dances, the Hop-toads with hops, the Birds with songs, 
the Lambs with gambols, and so forth. Kewpies usu- 
ally pay with jokes and acrobatics. But I am just 
invited because I am a famous Tourist. Everybody 
takes turns at being the proprietor. 

















y 

4 

. 

: “In the dining room the flying 
, waiters are very handy. What a 
. pity there aren't flying waiters in 
t regular hotels! It saves so much 
. room. 

: “They keep plenty of buckets of 
; water for the convenience of Mer- 
] Kewps. 





“ Everybody sleeps 
in cradles and the lit- 
tle bell boys rock them 
to sleep. Ihave the largestcradle, 
which is quite a compliment. 
The lullabies are lovely, the 
* Kewpieville Band helping. 

“More items soon. 
“With respectful kisses, 
“Your true Baby Tourist.” 
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HY not wear shoes that fit like the rest of your 
clothes? In a shoe that fits everywhere you find a 
* blessed ease that makes walking and dancing a pleasure, while 





: your foot looks dainty, smart. 

Wilbur Coon Shoes are made to fit that way. Special measure- 
heeled foot. "Available in ments, built in at the factory, allow them to be fitted at all five 
Glazed Kid, and’ Patent important points (your present shoes are probably fitted at only 
two—length and ball). Now see how fitting at the other three— 
waist, instep and heel—gives you heels that don’t slip, sides that 

don’t gape, a smooth fit at the arch, no wrinkles. 


MERCEDES 


For the high arched, narrow 


CAR HERE: 
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Clings to narrow heels. A 
smart one-strap, developed 
in Black Glazed Kid, Light 
Brown Kid, and Patent 
Leather. 

















B BALL, AA HEEL, A INSTEP or any other 
Special Measurements you may need 


Maybeyou need special fitting —the well-shod foot usually does. 
You can get any special measurements that your foot needs 
in Wilbur Coon Shoes. Then you have shoes that really it. 
Your foot looks aristocratic. You enjoy an ease that you 
never knew existed. You buy fewer shoes because tie 

good style and comfort last. We will be glad to intro- 


duce you to our dealer if you send us your name. 


PATRICIA 


A light, airy, heel-clinging 
tie. In Black Suede, Black 
Kid, Patent Leather, and 
Light Brown Kid. 


In all leathers and fabrics— for the unusual foot. 
Most models are priced $8 to $11 
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TRADE MARK 


Rey. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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stunning Gift Towels Done tn the Italian Manner Now for 
Sturdy Growth 


By 
Littan H.LiIncoin : =e 
Child Spectalists 
advise this famous 


Dairy Food 











HEN a food that is as delicious 
 cajuidictoweldle a 4) as it is convenient and nutri- 

: tive is approved by child specialists, 
mothers rejoice. 


Many eminent child specialists now 
recommend ‘Philadelphia’ Cream 
Cheese because of its unusual rich- 
ness in two elements important to a 
child’s vigorous development. Cal- 
cium—essential for strong bones, 
good teeth, and Vitamin A—essen- 
tial for sturdy growth. 


‘‘Philadelphia’”’ Cream Cheese is 
made under ideal conditions. Always 
pasteurized, always uniform—a prod- 
uct of the Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
famous for its fine cheese. 


Give it— 














At the noon meal in place of heavier 
foods. On bread or crackers between 
meals and for the school lunch. With 
jam or jelly as a dessert. Instead of 
cream on stewed fruit, custards and 
jellies. 









beyond towel edge to permit 
attaching the colored thread. 
Pull the white thread through 
to the other end, bringing the 
colored thread along with it. 
Add two more colored threads 
in the same way, three-quarters 
of an inch apart. The embroid- 
ery does not require a stamped 
design, as it consists merely of 
counting the linen threads fora 
single motif, after which the 
work goes automatically and 
surprisingly fast. Use a blunt 
needle and white linen thread a 
little coarser than the thread of 
the towel. First, mark off in 
center of border the space that 
design will fill. The design on 
towel A, at its greatest width, 
measures 114 inches; on towel B, 15¢ inches; 
on towel C, 1 inch; and on towel D, 134 inches. 
Begin with the center of a motif in exact 
center of border—so that design may be fin- 
ished out to match at each end—and insert 
needle on wrong side of towel, bringing it up 
between the threads of linen on right side. 
Take a stitch over the required number of 
threads, as indicated in diagrams A, B, C and 
D, always keeping the stitch parallel with 
} tH ; the weave of linen on right side of towel. 

HT t If you find it difficult to purchase a linen 


towel rack that wears these me 

gayest of gay guest or gift 
towels! For never was plain, 
utilitarian article made so 
thrillingly attractive. The 
punto reale or Italian flat stitch 
has a transforming way with it; 
and whether used on a border 
of green, rose, blue or yellow as 
background, the effect is 
equally arresting. 

In the guest room, carrying 
out the colors of bedspread or 
draperies, such a towel would 
add the last inviting touch, 
while the bride who tucks into 
her hope chest a round dozen 
of these fascinating linens will 
never regret it. As for the far- 
sighted woman, planning for the Christmas 
‘iat is peeping round the corner, what more 
captivating gift could she possibly devise? 
| he stitch is so easy, the result so charming, 
that even the most captious recipient could 
not help but be entranced! 

To capture the charm of this fascinating 
work, first buy a linen towel with an even, 
rather coarse weave and a colored border at 
least 214 inches deep. All the towels on this 
page are 16 inches wide and approximately 
26 inches long. Roll the hem and hemstitch 
each end according to sketches 1 and 2 at bot- 


J owes proud may be the 
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i 4 towel with a woven colored border, add a ~~ a 
tom of page, adding a row of double or Italian asad naHRSaeeaueateeatestycctettete colored linen hem to plain toweling, and omit A world-famous 
| hemstitching as in sketches 3 and 4. This ; the hemstitching; or use plain white towel- nutrition expert says: 
makes the colored border, finished, about 2 : — Fy i 5 : bacg ing, and do the hemstitching and border de- Pe a Ee cae 
‘ : d aw , t epeatec : : i : s e | 
inches deep. To add the colored linen p pein g tear iage Be eane sign in colored thread, working designs B and ot is hak is Gdns ever aaec ns 1 
threads above border, draw a thread from Pi D close to hem, but allowing 4 inch space 


meat, sweets and starches—foods 
that lack bone-making calcium, so 
important in the formation of per- 
manent teeth. ‘Philadelphia’ 
Cream Cheese, plus green vegeta- 
bles, fruit and milk, should be 
freely used to correct such danger- 
ous dietary deficiencies.” 


towel three-quarters of an inch above border; 


between hemstitching and lower edge of de- 
then pull the thread next to it just far enough 


sign on towels A and C. 








1. To hemstitch, roll hem close to two drawn 
threads, fasten thread in roll and work on wrong 
side. Pass needle under four threads, 





4. Insert needle beside stitch at extreme right in 
sketch 4, and, slanting it up to left, bring it out 
as in No.4. Go back to right over four vertical 
threads, and insert needle into fF 
place where thread emerged in 
No.3, drawing the threads to- 


© 
gether; then bring it out where eA Ph Nn 
needle emerges in sketch 4. Re- e 1X 
peat Nos. 3 and 4 to end of 


























2 


2. Now, going under 2 3. For double hemstitching, skip four threads be- 
Jirst stitch, insert nee- low hemstitched hem and draw next two. Hold 
dle in edge of roll in material—not hem—toward you, and work on 

center of these four right side over these four threads. Fastening on 
threads. Repeat 1 and underside, bring thread out and insert needle 

2 to end of hem. under four vertical threads, as in No. 3. 


“AS 





hem. 
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Mae Murray's Famous Dancing Feet 


“I regard a corn as excess baggage 
. . . as silly as the troubles carried 
by the Old Man of the Sea.” 


So writes the lovely Mae Murray 
of the screen. 


“It takes gumption to get rid of 
some liabilities. But with Blue-jay 
at the corner drug store, there is no 
alibi for a corn.” 


For 27 years Bluesjay has been favored by 
famous feet as the safe and gentle way toenda 
corn. And now for 1927, Bluesjay offers several 
new refinements . . . at no increase in price... 
A dainty creamy-white pad instead of a blue one. 
A more flexible disc for the hard-to-get-at corn. 
Anda sprightly new package. At all drug stores. 
For calluses and bunions use Bluesjay Bunion 
and Callus Plasters. 


THE Cw 


Blue-jay 


THE SQAPE AND G 
WAY TO 


ENTLE 
END A CORN 











GREYLOCK 


CHINCHILLA 














Here’s the most amazing way to open cans you eversaw! Imaginea little 
machine that opens any can, round, square or oval, at the turn of acrank! 
Does the trick in 3 seconds, slick and clean! No wonder thousands of 
housewives have banished old-style can openers to the scrap heap! 
AGENTS Make Big Moneyselling thislifetime device—$7, $8, $9 in an 
hour! Anamazing fund raiser for churches, clubs, etc. The 
manufacturers’ special advertising offer now gives you a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to get onefor your own home. Write today for full details to Central 
States Manufacturing Co., Dept. M-1071, 4500 Mary Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 











“WEAR” Label 


E call this the ‘wear’ label. 

You can see the beauty— feel 
the warmth of these chinchilla coats 
ee And when mothers ask (as 
Mothers will) ‘Do they wear?’— 
this ‘GREYLOCK’ label is the an- 
swer. They certainly do!’’. . Staunch 
and sturdy, warm and beautiful. . . 
“Greylock” all wool Chinchilla 
is cutting Mother’s budget for her 
children’s clothesand making Win- 
ter, too, an outdoor season for 
lively youngsters. When you buy 
your boy or girl a Winter coat, 
look for the “Greylock’’ label. 


The 


“c“ 

















At your favorite store—or write for the name of 
the nearest Greylock merchant. Adams Woolen 
Mills, Adams, Mass. 











$ 


How may I earn it by November 15? 
My Name 


Street 


S11) OR RE ere Pern Nee ney State 


You fill in the amount—any amouat not exceeding $100— 
sign your name and mail this ad to The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, 983 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. We'll very 
quickly tell you how the amount you want may be yours. 












No: selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit. Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D9, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 













ns ; g Genuine Engraved Invitations, Announcements, 
un Y| Visiting Cards, etc. From the City of Culture. 
Finest Quality. Very low price. Write for samples. 


Pilgrim Studios, 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


E $ 3 BY HOUSEWIFE IN SPARE HOURS ®& 
arn $ Sell made-to-order Personal Christmas Greet 
to $10 . ing Cards. Big demand—sell themselves. 
.| Per hour andi ana unnecessary. Write today. 


CYPHERS CARD CO., 90-98 Pearl St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, xourself 


Establish and oper- 
ate a “New System Specialty Candy Factory"’ in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
putit off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


Distinctive Designs for Handcoloring 
Parchment, engraved cards——-Lined envelopes 
Send stamp for Christmas catalog 
THE CARD SHOP Dept. B Marlboro, Mass. 
































The New Tea (loth Wears (olor 


By CORNELIA CASE 


HE sparkle of delicate china, the 

fragrance of tea and the mingling of 

voices will not conceal from the 
observant guest the fact that the newest 
and smartest tea cloths are wearing color 
too! It may be a touch of lavender ap- 
pliquéd in a simple, effective design on 
cream linen. It may be rose or honey or 
gold. In any case, if the gay colors of 
cups, flowers and candlelight are reflected 
and carried out in the cloth and napkins, 
you may feel assured that your table is 
doing its share of the entertaining. 

As a novel gift, to be made now and 
taken out at Christmas, such a set of tea 
linens would be invaluable, and the Octo- 
ber bride, assembling her 
proud possessions in her 
hope chest, could not make 
a mistake if she tucked away 
such an artistic and service- 
able cloth with napkins to 





o 

match. ] 
Decide upon your color 
combination and choose a beat 
square-meshed linen, not 


too closely woven. The rest 


is surprisingly easy to do. ' 
Place the colored linen ' Fe 
strips, circles or squares— f 


raw edges turned under— 
in position, and carefully | 
baste in place. Next, with- | 
out pulling threads, hem- eee 
stitch the appliquéd linen piayt 

pet 

\ 

| 








as explained in diagrams 1 
to 4 on page 225. The %- 
inch-wide hem on cloths and 
the 14-inch hem on napkins 











Strikingly effective is ti 
color harmony in clot) 
and china on a correct 


appointed table. 


One large and two smaller circles—11< 
inches diameter and 7%-inch diameter re- 
spectively —are grouped in each corner of 
the outer square, with 14-inch space left 
between strip ends and circles. A 7¢-inch | 
circle divides outer strips on side, with 3,- | 
inch space between edge of circle and strip 
ends. Each corner of the inside square of 
design is broken by a 7¢-inch-diameter 
circle, and a 5¢-inch circle separates the 
strips on sides. Leave *x,-inch space be- 
tween circle and strip ends. 


HE matching napkin is 11% inches 
square, including a 14-inch hemstitched 
hem. The appliqué consists of a 1-inch 
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may be hemstitched in the 
same way, or may 
be finished with a a 

















plain hem. & 


HE following 
in-¢clu des 
finished measure- 
ments, and does 











diameter circl 





not allow for ad £— yi | placed 3g inch from 
turned-in edges: i a | On hem, and the tin 

White hand- i strips, 14 inch wid: 
kerchief linen and 1% inch lon 
makes the clothat \ placed 17 inche 


right above, 3714 
inches square, in- 
cluding a 54-inch 
hemstitched hem. 
Seven-sixteenth- 
inch-wide strips 


on i E= 











from hem corner. 

: If preferred, th 
' smaller square 0! 
appliqué on the te: 
cloth may be omit 
j ted, or omit all ap 


























F} Cerny cy pons 


























of lavender linen, 4 pliqué and hem 
forming the outer a) | | stitch to a plain 
square of design, [se wit Mp lad | white cloth a col- 
are placed 4 bake: ored linen hem 
inches from the if! At bottom o! 
hem, while : i page, a heavy 
the strips ; | cream linen tea 
oftheinner i | 4 cloth measures 44 
square are an inehes square, in- 
6 inches | cluding its 14-inch 
from the | peeamaags meg The accompanying article includes 

outer | a full directions for placing colored (Continued on 
square. el linen appliqué on these tea cloths. Page 225) 
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Not once upon a time, but today, every day, women 
are transforming their refrigerators into household 
‘reasure chests with Kelvinator—‘cold that keeps”— 
tne twentieth century magic. 


‘.clvinator gives dry, abundant, unfailing cold. Treas- 
ves of health come from its constant protection of 
od at a scientifically determined temperature—the 
one of Kelvination. 7 ” Treasures of enjoyment in 
-s dainty, delicious frozen salads and desserts; of 
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For You~This Priceless Treasure Chest 


Kelvinator covers the whole range of electric refrigeration service. The low-priced Model 272; Gating Kelvinators, with 
cabinets by Leonard; de luxe, solid porcelain Jewett refrigerators; a Kelvinator freezing tank to fit your refrigerator. 
Correctly engineered commercial installations. Nizer Electric Ice Cream Cabinets and Milk Coolers. Convenient terms. 


Kelvin ator. 


Oldest Domestic Electric Refrigeration 














/ 
th, 


Mi tii, by ih ay ih 
Wha ‘ Nall iw alll Ww Wis? sldbihe Udaiiew Wath Mbit oll. sii pes uae” 


“Every time I open this door 
I bless the day you bought 
it... not only for the de 

licious frozen desserts your 
like so well—but even more 
as a saver of food, money, 
time, work and worry.”’ 


convenience in its plentiful supply of ice; of comfort 
in its automatic certainty of operation. 

For over twelve years Kelvinators have been in con- 
tinuous and satisfactory use. Telephone or visit the 
Kelvinator Dealer; or write us for full information. 


Kelvinator, 14202 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan, 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation. Kel- 
vinator of Canada, Ltd., 1131 Dundas Street, East, 


London, Ontario. 
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“I wonder how my hair will 
999 
take a permanent wave’ 


.... Your Circuline hair- 
dresser will quickly set your 
mind at ease! For the Circuline 
Method of Permanent Waving 
permits you to see in advance 
a sample wave on the back of your own hair 
—and to select from three test curls the exact 
type of wave you desire. 


a 
SY 


The three features of a Circuline Wave—Safety, 
Certainty, Beauty — are made possible because 
Circuline is the only method of permanent wav- 
ing that treats each head of hair according to its 
individual requirements. It does not force one 
harsh, inflexible treatment on all types of hair. 
And it is free—entirely free—from injurious chem- 
icals such as potash, lye or ammonia. 


NESTLE 


p | | = | I ae rs est my address, who will give the Nestle 
E R MA N E N rai ae WA VE i Hair Test before they wave my hair. 


Mr. Charles Nestle invented. panent 
waving and its every notable advancement 


. i 
Sa ‘ 


Patented July 13, 1926. Other Patents Pending 




















The Nestle Text-o-meter scientifically 
tests your hair before it is waved 








With Circuline, absolute safety and perfection 
are assured on even the most delicate or difficult- 
to-wave hair. 


Imagine, too, a permanent wave so caressingly 
gentle that it requires but seven minutes of con- 
trolled, temperate heat—actually 100 degrees less 
than is used on your hair when you have an ordi- 
nary marcel wave! 


But, remember, you are not getting a Circuline 
Wave unless your hairdresser uses genuine Circu- 
lines (as shown at left). They come individual!y 
wrapped, with the name “Nestle Circuline”’ 
stamped on the glassine wrapper. You will recos- 
nize them as your hairdresser immerses one for 
each curl in clear, fresh water. 


Demand them—/or your own protection—aw‘ 
for a permanent wave of lasting beauty and 
scientific safety ! 

An interesting booklet describing the Nestle 


Circuline Method will be sent gratis. 
Simply fill out the coupon and mail today. 





Cc. NESTLE CoO. 
Dept. A-10, 12 East 49th Street, New York City 


1 
IS 


Please send me your booklet describin 
Nestle Circuline; also the names and ad- 
dresses of the Circuline hairdressers near- 
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October, 1 
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INE needs no magic to 
draw this full-grown 
% | bedspread out of a 
W/A\ tiny workbag, for the simple 

Oe reason that it is knitted in 
seven-inch squares to be crocheted to- 
gether when the right moment comes. 
The leaf and pop-corn design, quaint and 
old-fashioned as it is, has so much modern 
charm that it is especially suited to our 
own Early American rooms, or in fact to 
any room in which we have a wooden bed. 
Use white knitting cotton, and No. 17 
steel needles. 

lst NEEDLE: Cast on 3 sts. and k. plain. 
2D NEEDLE: Over p. 1, over k. 1, over 
twice, p. 1. 3D NEEDLE: Over k. 1, p. 3, 
k. 2. 4TH NEEDLE: Over p. 2, k. 1, over 
k. 1, over twice, p. 3. 

5TH NEEDLE: Over k. 2, p. 5, k.3. 6TH 
NEEDLE: Over p. 3, k. 2, over k. 1, over 
k. 2, p. 3. 7TH NEEDLE: Over k. 3, p. 7, 
k. 4. 8TH NEEDLE: Over p. 4, k. 3, over 
k. 1, over ik: 3, p.4- 

9TH NEEDLE: Over k. 4, p.9,k.5. 10TH 
NEEDLE: Over p. 5, k. 4, over k. 1, over k. 
}, p.5. 11TH NEEDLE: Over k. 5, p. 11,k.6. 

12TH NEEDLE: Over p. 6, k. 5, over k. 1, 
| over k. 5, p.6. 13TH NEEDLE: Over k. 6, 
p. 13, k.7 (27 sts.on needle). 14TH NEE- 
DLE: Over p. 7, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 9, narrow, p. 7. 15TH NEEDLE: 
| Overk.7,p.11,k.8. 16TH NEEDLE: Over 
p. 8, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 7, nar- 
row, p. 8. 17TH NEEDLE: Over k. 8, p. 9, 
k.9. 18TH NEEDLE: Over p. 9, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 5, narrow, p. 9. 

19TH NEEDLE: Over k. 9, p. 7, k. 10. 
20TH NEEDLE: Over p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slip st. over, k. 3, narrow, p. 10. 21sT 
NEEDLE: Over k. 10, p. 5, k. 11. 22p NEE- 
DLE: Over p. 11, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, narrow, p. 11. 

23D NEEDLE: Over k. 11, p. 3, k. 12. 
24TH NEEDLE: Over p. 12, slip 1, narrow, 
pass slip st. over, p.12 (26 sts. on needle). 
25TH NEEDLE: Over k. across plain. 

26TH NEEDLE: Over p. across. 27TH 
NEEDLE: Over k. across. 28TH NEEDLE: 
Over k. across. 29TH NEEDLE: Over p. 
across. 30TH NEEDLE: Over k. 1, over 
narrow 14 times; over k. 2. 

3lst NEEDLE: Over p. across. 32D 
NEEDLE: Over k. across. 33D NEEDLE: 
Over k. across. 34TH NEEDLE: Over p. 


boos 











Bee Se. T 





Above is a photograph of a folded 
portion of the spread. 


Below, a section of the spread shows 
more clearly the detail of the leaf 
and pop-corn design. The part pho- 
tographed includes four of the seven- 
inch squares crocheted together. Com- 
plete directions are given in the ac- 
companying article. 





Quaint Charm in a Kuitted Bedspread 


By Mase. Foster BAINBRIDGE oe ee ree 


across. 36TH NEEDLE: Over k. 
across. 37TH: Over p. across. 
38TH NEEDLE: Over k. 1, over narrow 
19 times, over k. 1 (42 sts.). 39TH NEE- 
DLE: Over p. across. 40TH NEEDLE: 
Over k. across. 41st NEEDLE: Over k. 
across. 
42p NEEDLE: Over p. across. 43D 
NEEDLE: Over k. 1, over k. 4, over k. 4, 
over k. 4, over k. 4, over k. 4, over k. 4, 
over k. 4, over k. 4, over k. 4, over k. 4, 
over k. 4, over k. 1. 44TH NEEDLE: Over 
p. 1 (make 4 sts. of the loops by knitting 
and purling, p. 4); repeat across all but 
the last 2 and p. them. 
45TH NEEDLE: Over k. 2, p. 4, k. 4, p. . 


kA op, 4, k. 4, p. 4, k.. 459.4, ke Poe 
k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, 
KAA; 45 Di 45s 2: 

46TH NEEDLE: Over p. 2, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1 
pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass 


slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, 
p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 
1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 3. 

47TH NEEDLE: Over k. 3, p. 3, k. 4, p. 
k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 
eA ino Sik Ae aR 
k. 4, p. 3, k. 3. 48TH NEEDLE: Over p. 3 
(slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 1, p. 4) 
repeat 11 times more, p. 4. 

49TH NEEDLE: Over k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2 

D. 2, K. 4, dD: k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2 

b.4.9.234.49.2.%.4.0.2,%.4.5.2 
k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4. 50TH NEEDLE: 
Over p. 4 (slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
p. 4), repeat 11 times more, p. 5. 51sT 
NEEDLE: Over k. across plain. 

52p NEEDLE: Over p. 1 (make 4 st. of 
the next st. p. 4), repeat 13 times more, p. 
1. 53p NEEDLE: Over k. 1, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, 


- 


3 
3 
3 


“ 


k. 4, 


’ 


- 


’ 


2 
2 
2 


~ 


k. 4, p. 4, k. ‘ p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, 
p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, 
k. 4, p: “3 2. 54TH NEEDLE: Over p. 2 


(slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4), 
repeat 13 times more, p. 2. 


(Continued on Page 225) 


























































Stop Run-over Heels 
Keep shoes smart 


T IS the way you walk that makes your 
heels wear crooked, or shoes “run- 
over’ —not the fault of the shoes. It mars 
your grace and spoils the otherwise good 
impression your appearance makes. 
Crooked heels throw you out of balance, 
causing the whole weight of your body 
to bear on the outside of the foot, and the 
ankles to wobble. This is a severe strain 
on the ligaments, and thickens the ankles. 
To correct this fault, wear Dr. Scholl’s Walk- 
Strate Heel Pads. They make you walk straight by 
equalizing the body’s weight, remove all strain, 
and make walking a pleasure. You save more than 
their cost in heel repairs alone, and preserve the 
shape of your shoes. 


a ’ 

















Ee BEFORE AFTER 7 


Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads are soft, com- 
fortable, and quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoe and dept. 
stores and leading drug stores. 35 cents per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 


Made by The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Arch Supports, Foot Comfort 
Appliances and Foot Remedies. 














“What a soft towel!” 


O girlish skin is too tender for 

Boott Towels. Girls like them 
too, because they are so absorbent and 
bright-white. The boys of the family 
are “for” them as well. They like 
them for face towels, for hand towels 
and for the brisk rub-down after the 
bath. Buy Boott Towels from your 
dealer in packages of six or singly. 
Or send 25 cents for sample. Boott 
Mills, Dept. Jio, Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of Boott Scrim and Scrim Curtains 
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PETITE:*‘CQATS:°:TRAVELURE 





-Here’s smartness—inspired by Paris, 


adapted by Printz. There’s a suggestion 
of swagger in the silhouette—a touch 
that adds the wanted youthful swing. 
Richly fur trimmed —beautifully lined. 
You'll find Printzess garments in your 
city at a leading merchant's — also 


‘Printzess ‘‘Petite” for the shorter 


woman — Printzess “Travelure” for 
travel and sports wear. Ask for them 
by name—or look for the Printzess 
label. The Printz-Biederman Company, 
Cleveland—New York. 


Price range: Dress Coats $39.50 to $150.00 
“Travelure” $25.00 to $89.50 


October, 1925 





DISTINCTION IN DRESS=SINCE 1893 
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Your Home 
admired! 


Your Clothes 


envied ! 


Here’s the secret 






Illustrated . 
Booklet ' €) 
Sent ENG 


ree. / 


Revealing secrets of personal charm— 
how to make last year’s costumes look 
new with fashion’s smartest colors— 
restore dainty tints to delicate gar- 
ments—create charming color schemes 
for your home with Putnam Fadeless 
Dyes. Easy—interesting—economical. 
Same package tints and dyes all ma- 
terials in one operation. 15¢ a package 
at your druggist or dealer. 

Putnam No-Kolor Bleach — removes 
old color—makes re-dyeing or tinting 
in lighter shades successful. 

Send for free booklet today. Address Dept. B 


Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, III. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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Lovely hair requires this daily care 


This Charm Yours 


Hair in place... 
exquisite, healthy 


Morning and evening, the whole world 
acmires beautiful, well-kept hair! 
‘ou can keep your hair right—with 
St omb, Never sticky, “artificial”’ 
looking! Always natural, lovely. 
Stacomb “sets” your hair just as 
you want it. Aids in waving, too, and 
holds the wave fresh. It never decom- 
poses the natural oils, as water does; 
and it combats ugly dandruff. 


\ll drug and department stores. 


— LIQUID 


tacom 


Stanc dasa Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. G-34, 113 W. 18th St., New York 


F R EE Send me sample of Stacomb as 
checked: New liquid form O Cream form 0 





The New Tea (loth Wears (olor 


(Continued from Page | 220) 








I : Pull needle through, draw- 


Bring thread from underside 

and insert needle four threads 

toright of wherethreademerged, 
picking up edge of piece. 


hemstitched hem. The inch- 
wide strips of lavender linen 
that form the square de- 
sign are placed 914 inches 
from hem on each side. The 
corners and sides of this 
appliquéd squareare broken 
by the little 114-inch blocks 
of lavender linen placed so 
that a space of 4% inch sep- 
arates them from strip ends 


ing threads together, and 
take a Stitch as above. 





Take a stitch as above, 
and repeat sketches 2, 3 
and 4 all around. 


Again pull needle through, in- 

sertin same hole where thread 

Jirst emerged, coming out four 
threads to left. 


oneach side. The appliqué 
forms a 2314-inch-square 
design. 

A single inch-square 
block of lavender linen dec- 
orates the corner of the 
napkin, which is 1014 inches 
square, including a 14-inch 
hemstitched hem. The tiny 
block is appliquéd 1% inch 
in from hemstitched hem. 


Quaint Charm in a Knitted Bedspread 


(Continued from Page 223, 


55TH NEEDLE: Over k. 2, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, 
k.4,-p. 3, kK. 4; Do, K: 4, Psa, -k. 4, -p: 3; 
kA. 3k. 2 op. 3. k. 4, p;.8, K. 4, Des, 
kA poo, K. 4:.p: 3; k..o- 

56TH NEEDLE: Over p. 3 (slip 1, k 
pass slip st. over, k. 1, p. 4), repeat 13 
times more, p. 3. 57TH NEEDLE: Over k. 
a D.2 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, 
ies Kz 4,p.¢ ye 4; p. 2, k. 4, p.2, k. 4.9.2; 
[Tea Tae 0 eae 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4. SéTH 
NEEDLE: Over p. 4 (slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, p. 4), repeat 13 times more, p. 4. 

59TH NEEDLE: Over k. across plain. 
60TH NEEDLE: Over p. 4, make 4 st. of the 
next st., p. 4 (make 4 st. of the next p. 4), 
repeat 14 times more, p. 1. 61ST NEEDLE: 
Over k. 1, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, 
k,.4,.p; 4, k. 4,-p. 4, k.. 4.p; 4, -&. 4, Dp. 4, 
k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, ko 4, p. 4,-k. 4, p--4, 
k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, ped, kk: 4,.p- 4, k. 4, Dp: 4; 
2s 


62D NEEDLE: Over _P 2 (sip: 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. p. 4), repeat 15 
times more, p. 2. 63D CB DLE: Over k. 2, 
p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, 
» 3, k. 4, o. 3k. 4, 7. 3, be. 40. 3, &.-4, 
p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3,.k. 4, 
n. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k..4,.p..3, &. 3. 
64TH NEEDLE: Over p. 3 (slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 1, p. 4), repeat 1 


times more, p. 3. 

65TH NEEDLE: Over k. 3, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, 
i. 4, o 2. &. 4, 9 2, &. 4,9. 2, x. 4D. 2, 
£.40.2,%.4,9.2,%.4 9.2. k. 4 2 2, 
k. 4.0.2. %&. 4,0. 2, k. 4 0.2.2.4 v2, 
k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4. 66TH NEEDLE: 
Over p. 4 (slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
p. 4), 15 times more, p. 4. 

67TH NEEDLE: Over k. plain. 68TH 
NEEDLE: Over k. across plain. 69TH NEE- 
DLE: Over p. across. 70TH NEEDLE: 
Over narrow across. 71ST NEEDLE: Over 
p. across. 72D NEEDLE: Over k. across. 
73D NEEDLE: Over k. across. 74TH NEE- 
DLE: P. across, p. last 2 sts. together. 
75TH NEEDLE: K. plain, k. last 2 sts. to- 
gether. 

76TH NEEDLE: K. plain, k. last 2 sts. 
together. 77TH NEEDLE: P. across, p. 
last 2 sts. together. 78TH NEEDLE: K. 2, 
over narrow across. 79TH NEEDLE: P. 
across, p. last 2 sts. together. 80TH NEE- 
DLE: K. across plain, k. last 2 sts. to- 
gether. 81st NEEDLE: K. across plain, 
k. last 2 sts. together. 82D NEEDLE: P. 14, 
k. 1, over k. 1, over k. 1, p. 10, k. 1, over 


k. 1, over k. 
gether. 

83D NEEDLE: K. 14, p. 5, k. 10, p. 
k. 40; p..5,:k: 10)p.'5; k.. 10; p.byk. 10 ep. 
k. 12, narrow. 84TH NEEDLE: ae Sk 
over k. 1, over k. P- 10, k. 2, over k. 
over k. 2, p. 10, k. 2, over k. 1 over k. 
p. 10, k. 2, over k. 1, over k. 2, p. 10, k. 


1, over k. 1, p. 13, p. 2 to- 


NmMre MOO 


over k. 1, over k. 2, p. 12, p. 2 together. 
85TH NEEDLE: K. - Dp. 7, Kk. 10; p: 7 
k. 10: 9. 7, Kk. 10). 7,410. peek 


narrow. 86TH NEE ht P. 12, k. 3, over k. 
1, over k. 3, p. 10, k. 3, over k. 1, over k. 3, 
p. 10, k. 3, over k. 1, over k. 3, p. 10, k. 3, 
over k. 1, over k. 3, p; 10:k. 3,overk, 1, 
over k. 3, p. 11, p. 2 together. 87TH NEE- 
DLE? K. 12,9: 9k. 10; p.9, k.10:p: 9,410, 
p. 9, k. 10, p. 9, k. 10, narrow. 88TH NEE- 
DLE: P: 13, k. 4, over 1, over -k. 4, p10; 
k. 4, over k. 1, over k. 4, p. 10, k. 4, over 
k. 1, over k. 4, p. 10, k. 4, over k. 1, over 
k. 4, p. 10, k. 4, over k. 1, over k. 4, p. 10, 
p. 2 together. 

89TH NEEDLE: K. 11, p. 11, k. 10, p. 11, 
kk A0:-p. 2k, 10: p. 11 ke 10. ko 
narrow. Q9OTH NEEDLE: P. 10, k. 5, over 
k. 1, over k. 5, p. 10, k. 5, over k. 1, over 
k. 5, p. 10, k. 5, over k. 1, over k. 5, p. 10, 
k. 5, over k. 1, over k. 5, p. 10, k. 5, over 
k. 1, over k. 5, p. 9, p. 2 together. 

91st NEEDLE: K. 10, p. 13, k. 10, p. 13, 
k, 40:0. 937-5 10. p. 13.-k. 10; p ASsko os: 
narrow. 92D NEEDLE: P.9,k. 6, over k. 1, 
over k. 6, p. 10, k. 6, over k. 1, over k. 6 
p. 10, k. 6, over k. 1, over k. 6, p. 10, k. 6, 
over k. 1, over k. 6, p. 10, k. 6, over k. 1, 
over k. 6, p. 8, p. 2 together. 

93D NEEDLE: K. 9, p. 15, k. 10, p. 15, 
ko 2105p. 15..k: 10. 15; ko10.-o 18 ke 
narrow. (132 sts.) 94TH NEEDLE: P. 8, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 11, narrow, 
p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 11, 
narrow, p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
k. 11, narrow, p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 11, narrow, p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 11, narrow, p. 7, p. 2 
together. 95THNEEDLE: K.8, p. 13, k. 10, 
D: 13, K. 10; p. 13, k. 10: p; 13,5. 205 p- 13; 
k. 6, narrow. 

96TH NEEDLE: P. 7, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slip st. over, k. 9, narrow, p. 10, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 9, narrow, p. 10, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 9, narrow, 
p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 9, 
narrow, p. 6, p. 2 together. 

97TH NEEDLE: K. 7, p. 11, k. 10, p. 11, 








$1000 Reward 


Model Kitchen Plans 
& Color Schemes 


Boone Cabinets prove the inge- 
nuity of American housewives in 
a splendid way. 

They truly represent the work- 
saving ideas of 369 women. Com- 
pare them at your dealer’s. You 
too will say that they are the most 
capable and beautiful Kitchen Cabi- 
nets you ever saw. 

It seems impossible to improve 
thesecabinets. The next logical ser- 
vice, then, is for us to encourage 
still greater kitchen efficiency. To 
help make kitchens as convenient 
and attractive as Boone Cabinets 
are capable and beautiful. 

To stimulate thought and make it worth 
while to submit your ideas, we offer $500, 
$200, $100, and Four Awards of $50 each, 
for the seven best suggestions. 

Every housewife in America is invited 
to participate in this fascinating develop- 
ment, whether she already owns a Boone 
Cabinet or not. Examine a Boone Cabinet 
and get the Boone Booklet and Instruc- 
tion Work Sheet, explaining require- 
ments, at your Boone dealer’ s, and start in. 

All ideas must be sent in, or postmarked, 
not later than December Ist, midnight. 
CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CoO. 

The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen 

Cabinets in America 
210 South Street - - - Lebanon, Indiana 


$1,000 | 














Maternit 


STYLE BOOK FREI 


Lane Bryant Maternity 
Clothes enable you to 
* dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
- after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
- to conceal condition and 
: provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
: Style Book free, show- 
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a ne k. 1, over k. 1, p. 10, k. 1, over k. 1, over k. 10, p. 11, k. 10, p. 11, k. 10, p. 11, k. 5, Dresses, oats, Snitte --” Addvens Dept. $1 
eal tales Pe k. 1, p. 10, k. 1, over k. 1, over k.1, p.10, narrow. 98TH NEEDLE: P. 6, slip 1, k. 1, : ty Wear. Also Apparel 39th St. at Fifth Ave, 
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The 
World’s 
Masterpieces 
of Art 


2250 beautiful reproductions 
of famous paintings by old 
and modern masters; portraits 





























torical scenes; architecture, sculp- 
ture and statuary; in short, the art 
galleries of the world brought to 
your home. 


The Perry Pictures 


are used throughout the schools of 
the nation to help educateand inspire 
children. At home, you can make an 
art gallery of their playroom; make 
them familiar with the influences that 
have guided civilization. Persons of 
all ages love to read pictures. Due to 
the volume production attained in 
thirty years by Perry Pictures they are 
most inexpensively priced at 


ONLY TWO CENTS EACH 


for 25, or more. Size 514 x8 inches. 

Send fifty cents for the 25 popular ; 

subjects illustrated, including Cat- / 

alogue; or fifteen cents for only 
The Perry Pictures 

-_ Catalogue 

of 1600 miniature illustra- 


ions and specimen Perry 
Pictures. Worth many 
times its cost as an art J 
Guide Book. Use ee 
coupon below ((ga8 JK“ 
NOW! (Men. > 
: ae ys: 
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Painting 


For decorating fancy 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
pillow tops, table run- 


body can do it, quickly, 
easily. Complete trial 
outfit, only $1.00. Includes 
silk crepe handkerchief, 
with marked design; 3 bot- 
tles color; 1 tube plastic 
white; 1 package metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; ex- 
plicit instructions. Finished 
handkerchief and mate- 
rials would cost many 
times more in stores; you pay only 


$1.00. Order today! 


FREE 1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, pictures and de- 
scribes hundreds of the newest, love- 
liest things, low in price; easily, quickly 
decorated and splendid for gifts.““Year- 
book” shows over 200 wood novelties, 
as well as occasional furniture,shipped 
knockdown for convenience and econ- 
omy; parchment shades; glass, white 
china,gesso-polychrome and iron nov- 
elties. Many special offers., 
A postal brings it, free! 


Aandia 





%, 

1928 “‘How-to-do Book” tells 
the easiest way to do home art- 
craft —wood, cone-painting, 
shades and the season’s novel- aiid 
ties. Complete color sugges- 
tions. Regularly $1.00, only soc if you mention 
this advertisement. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Department K-23, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


REMEMBER! 1928 “Yearbook” is FREE 


* Cone outfit, only $1. 
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pass slip st. over, k. 7, narrow; p. 10, slip 
1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 7, narrow; p. 
10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 7, nar- 
row; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
k. 7, narrow; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 7, narrow; p. 5, p. 2 together. 

99TH NEEDLE: K. 6, p. 9, k. 10, p. 9, 
k. 10, p. 9, k. 10, p. 9, k. 10, p. 9, k. 4, nar- 
row. 100TH NEEDLE: P. 5, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 5, narrow; p. 10, slip 
1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 5, narrow; p. 
10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 5, nar- 
row; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
k. 5, narrow; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 5, narrow; p. 4, p. 2 together. 

101st NEEDLE: K. 5, p. 7, k. 10, p. 7, 
ke 10; p. 7, k: 10, p. 7,.K. 10: p..7,.k. 3, nar- 
row. 102D NEEDLE: P. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slip st. over, k. 3, narrow; p. 10, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 3, narrow; p. 10, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 3, narrow; 
p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 3, 
narrow; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 3, narrow; p. 3, p. 2 together. 

103D: KK. 4, p: 5, k. 10, p. 5, k. 10, p. 
5, k. 10, p. 5, k. 10, p. 5, k. 2, narrow. 

104TH NEEDLE: P-. 3, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slip st. over, k. 1, narrow; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 1, narrow; p. 10, slip 
1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 1, narrow; 
p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 1, 
narrow; p. 10, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
k. 1, narrow; p. 2, p. 2 together. 1O5TH 
NEEDLE: K. 3, p. 3, k. 10, p. 3, k. 10, p. 3, 
k. 10, p. 3, k. 10, p. 3, k. 1, narrow. 106TH 
NEEDLE: P. 2, slip 1, narrow, pass slip st. 
over, p. 10, slip 1, narrow, pass slip st. 
over, p. 10, slip 1, narrow, pass slip st. 
over, p. 10, slip 1, narrow, pass slip st. 
over, p. 10, slip 1, narrow, pass slip st. over, 
p. 1, p. 2 together. 

107TH NEEDLE: K. all but the last 2 sts., 
narrow them. 108TH NEEDLE: K. all but 
the last 2 sts., narrow them. 109TH NEE- 
DLE: P. all but the last 2 sts., p. them to- 
gether. 110TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over nar- 
row the rest of way across. 111TH NEE- 
DLE: P. all but the last 2 sts., p. them to- 
gether. 112TH NEEDLE: K. all but the 
last 2 sts., narrow them. 

113TH: K. all but the last 2 sts., k. them 
together. 114TH NEEDLE: P. all but the 
last 2 sts., p. them together. 115TH: K. 
all but the last 2 sts., narrow them. 

116TH NEEDLE: K. all but the last 2 sts., 
k. them together. 117TH NEEDLE: P. all 
but the last 2 sts., p. them together. 
118TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over narrow all but 
the last 2, narrow. 119TH NEEDLE: P. all 
but the last 2 sts., p. them together. 
120TH NEEDLE: K. across all but the last 
2 sts., narrow. 121stT NEEDLE: K. all but 
the last 2, k. them together. 

122p NEEDLE: P. all across but the last 
2 sts., p. them together. 123p: K. 6, over 
k. 4, over k. 4, over k. 4, over k. 4, over 
k. 4, overk. 6, narrow. 124TH: P.7,make 
4 sts. of the loop, p. 4, make 4 sts. of loop, 
p. 4, make 4 sts. of loop, p. 4, make 4 sts. 
of loop, make 4 sts. of loop, p. 4, make 4 
sts. of loop, p. 4, p. 2 together. 

125TH NEEDLE: K. 5, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, 
kan Ak 4 op. 4k. 4.ps 4, KA. 
k.5,narrow. 126TH NEEDLE: P. 6, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, sli 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 
pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, slip 
pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 3, p. 2 t 
12740 Kh. 4-3. k. 4, p..3, & 4;-)- 
4.99:.3;, ko 4, p..3, & 4, p38, kK, 4 

128TH NEEDLE: P. 5, slip 
slip st. over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, p. 2, p. 2 together. 

129TH NEEDLE: K. 3, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, 
k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 3, 
narrow. 130TH NEEDLE: P. 4, slip 1, k.1, 
pass slip st. over, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, p. 4, slip 
1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, p. 1, p. 2 together. 
131st: K. plain all but last 2 sts., narrow 
them. 132p: P.7, make 4 sts. of the next 
st., p. 4, make 4 sts. of the next st., p. 4, 
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make 4 sts. of the next st., p. 4, make 4 sts. 
of the next st., p. 6, p. 2 together. 

133D NEEDLE: K. 7, p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 4, 
p. 4, k. 4, p. 4, k. 5, narrow. 134th NEE- 
DLE: P. 6, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
k. 2, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, 
p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 5, p. 2 
together. 135TH NEEDLE: K. 6, p. 3, k. 4, 
p. 3, k. 4, p. 3, k. 4, p.3, k. 4, narrow. 

136TH NEEDLE: P. 5, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slip st. over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, k. 1, p. 4, p. 2 together. 

137TH NEEDLE: K. 5, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, 
p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 3, narrow. 138TH NEE- 
DLE: P. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, 
‘p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, p. 4, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, p. 4, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, p. 3, p. 2 together. 
139TH NEEDLE: K. across plain, narrow 
last 2 stitches. 

140TH NEEDLE: P. 8, make 4 sts. of the 
next one, p. 4, make 4 sts. of the next, p. 7, 
p. 2 together. 141st NEEDLE: K. 8, p. 4, 
k. 4, p. 4, k. 6, narrow. 142p NEEDLE: 
P. 7, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, 
p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 6, 
p. 2 together. 143D NEEDLE: K. 7, p. 3, 
k. 4, p. 3, k. 5, narrow. 

144TH NEEDLE: P. 6, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slip st. over, k. 1, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, k. 1, p. 5, p. 2 together. 145TH 
NEEDLE: K.6, p. 2, k. 4, p. 2, k. 4, narrow 
146TH NEEDLE: P. 5, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, p. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip st. 
over, p. 4, p. 2 together. 147TH NEEDLE: 
K. plain all but last 2 sts., narrow. 148TH 
NEEDLE: P. 7, make 4 sts. of the next, p. 5 
p. 2 together. 149TH NEEDLE: K. 6, p. 4, 
k. 5, narrow. 150TH NEEDLE: P. 6, slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slip st. over, k. 2, p. 4, p. 2 
together. 15l1st NEEDLE: K. 5, p.3, k. 4, 
narrow. 152D NEEDLE: P. 5, slip 1, k. 1, 
pass slip st. over, k. 1, p. 3, p. 2 together. 
153p NEEDLE: K. 4, p. 2, k. 3, narrow. 
154TH NEEDLE: P. 4, slip 1, k. 1, pass slip 
st. over, p. 2, p. 2 together. 

155TH: K. 6, narrow. 156TH: P.5, p. 
2 together. 157TH: K. 4, narrow. 158TH 
NEEDLE: P. 3, p. 2 together. 159TH NEE- 
DLE: K. 2, narrow. 160TH NEEDLE: Slip 
1, narrow, pass slip st. over. 

To make the edging for the bedspread, 
cast on 20 sts. 1ST NEEDLE: (Over 2, p. 2 
together), repeat 3 times, k. 10, over 2, p. 
2 together, k. 2. 

2D NEEDLE: K. 2, over 2, p. 2 together, 
k. 5, over k., over k. 2, over k. 2, (over 2, 
p. 2 together), repeat 3 times. 3D NEEDLE: 
(Over 2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times, k. 2; 
make 4 sts. of the next by knitting and 
purling, k. 2, p. 3, k. 5, over 2, p. 2 to- 
gether, k. 2. 4TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over 2, 
p. 2 together; k. 6, over k., over k. 9, (over 
2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times. 

5TH NEEDLE: (Over 2, p. 2 together), re- 
peat 3 times, k. 8, p. 5, k. 5, over 2, p. 2 to- 
gether, k. 2. 6TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over 2, 
p. 2 together, k. 7, over k., over k. 10, (over 
2, p. 2 together), repeat 3times. 7TH NEE- 
DLE: (Over 2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times, 
k. 8, p. 7, k. 5, over 2, p. 2 together, k. 2. 

8TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over 2, p. 2 together, 
k. 8, over k., over k. 11, (over 2, p. 2 to- 
gether), repeat 3 times. 9TH NEEDLE: (Over 
2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times; k. 8, p. 9, 
k. 5, over 2, p. 2 together, k. 2. 10TH 
NEEDLE: K. 2, over 2, p. 2 together, k. 5, 
slip, k., pass slip-stitch over, k. 5, narrow, 
k. 8, (over 2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times. 
11TH NEEDLE: (Over 2, p. 2 together), re- 
peat 3 times, k. 8, p. 7, k. 5, over 2, p. 2 
together, k.2. 12TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over 
2, p. 2 together, k. 5, slip, k. pass slip-stitch 
over, k. 3, narrow, k. 8, (over 2, p. 2 to- 
gether), repeat 3 times. 13TH NEEDLE: 
(Over 2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times, k. 8, 
p. 5, k. 5, over 2, p. 2 together, k.2. 14TH 
NEEDLE: K. 2, over 2, p. 2 together, k. 5, 
slip, k., pass slip-stitch over, k., narrow, 
k. 8, (over 2, p. 2 together), repeat 3 times. 
15TH NEEDLE: (Over 2, p. 2 together), re- 
peat 3 times, k. 8, p. 3, k. 5, over 2, p. 2 
together, k.2. 16TH NEEDLE: K. 2, over 
2, p. 2 together, k. 5, slip, narrow, pass 
slip-stitch over, k. 10, put the 4 remaining 
sts. over the last one knit. Repeat. Cro- 
chet the edging to edge of spread. 





normal? 


—you still need it! 


For perfect health every diet should in- 
clude the one most nearly complete food, 
the only food for which there is no effective 
substitute—milk. One of the most health- 
ful ways all may enjoy it is to 


Eat milk 


instead of drinking it. A delightful way to 
eat milk is in the form of custard-like junket 

in an almost endless variety of tempting 
desserts. Whether you wish to gain, reduce, 
or maintain a normal weight you may enjoy 
junket. Requires no cooking. Can be made 
in one minute, of whole or skimmed milk. 
Specially tempting served ice-cold topped 
with sliced fruit. 

Junket in powder form, sweetened and 
flavored—tablets, unsweetened and un- 
flavored. Just send 5c, stamps or coin, with 


your grocer’s name, for trial package of fla- 
vored Junket and Book of Delicious Des 
serts. Or, for your grocer’s name, we shall 
be glad to mail the Book of Desserts free. 
Write Dept. 210, The Junket Folks, Little Falls,N.Y. 
In Canada, address The Junket Folks, Toronto, Ont. 


Jgunket 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


6 Tempting Flavors 








Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Lemon Coffee 
Takes but one 


minute to make 
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ing, sometimes embarrassing lipping 
and rolling! This wonderful ne inven: 
tion, Lingerie “V" Chain, is dointy and 
charming—and your straps ¢."'t slip! 
OUR WHITE GOLD Fil. LED 
ONLY $1.00 
Thousands of women now enjoy this | 
new lingerie comfort, Sold only direct pee k 
on money back guarantee if not de- a ee 
lighted. Cannot be purchased in stores. | $70 aW 





LINGERIE ‘‘V’’ COMPANY, 7 Harris St., No. Windha:n, Conn. 
This new invention is a whirlwind sensation, Represent. (ives are 
making amazing big earnings. No experience needed. If +¥ want 
to earn extra money fast write today for full details. Don't delay. 


Viigalim Waeeire ting | 


LEARN: AT HOME 














Practical, Easy. Beautify your home— 
or become high-paid decorator. Promi- 
nent New York Decorators give personal 
instruction by mail. Free Book describes 
wonderful opportunities. Write today. 
National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 510, 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 


« oo ot 
| Invitations—Announcements 
1n 100 in script lettering, $3.50 
: ™ including two sets of envelopes 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards, $1 














L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At points of hardest wear... inlaid 
with solid silver to assure lifelong wear. 
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Stored-up energy will increase his chances 


/LRE your youngsters fortified against 
the Danger Days to come? Are their 
bodies prepared for a battle that may con- 


front them any day? Danger Days are 
ahead. Preparation days are now. 


Why can some children wade in puddles or 
go out on a chilly day without an overcoat, 
while others begin to sniffle in the slightest 
draft? Because some of them are fortified 
with hardy bodies that can fight the germs 
which bring on colds. 


Danger Days have danger signals. Sniffly 
noses, sore throats, coated tongues, finicky 
appetites are Nature’s signals flashing you 
a warning that your children’s resistance is 
low—that Danger Days are ahead. 


The germs in the air are looking for such 
signals. They know when to strike. Give 
your boys and girls the reserve strength to 
resist—to fight back—to win. 


Healthy bodies are safe bodies 


Health comes from sunshine, fresh air, 
sound sleep, vigorous exercise, and above 
all—nourishing food. The foods your 
children eat are the building materials of 
which their growing bodies are made. If 
any vital elements are missing from their 
food, no amount of fresh air, exercise or 
sleep can supply them. 


What are these vital elements? Where 
can they be found? Every mother owes it 


DAYS COUPON 


Cc S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


Kindly mail me a complimentary copy of the 32-page Danger Days 
Booklet ‘‘Health through Whole Grain Diets,’’ and the novelty 
called the ‘‘ Magic Blackboard.” 


Name 





Street address 





City_ : bose State__ 
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to her children to know. Just giving them 
plenty of food won’t do—it must be the 
right kind of food. And it is Nature herself 
who can supply it. 


Whole wheat builds resistance 


When Nature conceived the grain of wheat, 
she created a spark of life. She crowded 
into the whole wheat berry the very 
food elements which are essential to life 
and growth. 


In Ralston, the whole wheat cereal, your 
children get the things which growing bodies 
must have to fortify them against the 
Danger Days to come—for none of the 
whole wheat’s vital food elements have 
been removed in making Ralston. 


You want those youngsters of yours to 
have sturdy bones and hard white teeth? 
It takes calcium and phosphorus to 
build bones and teeth. Ralston has calcium 
—lots of it—and phosphorus too. 


You want your youngsters to be strong— 
with flesh solid and firm? Then they need 
proteins. Muscles and nerve tissues are 
made of proteins. The whole wheat berry 
is rich in them. And these precious 
proteins are all retained in making Ralston. 


You want your children to be red-blooded, 
active, eager, rosy-cheeked? Then they 
must have iron—not the drug store kind— 
but food iron. Ralston will give it to them. 
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You want alert, wide-awake, energetic 
youngsters? The embryo and center of 
the whole wheat berry in Ralston are 
storehouses of energy. 


You want to be sure that your youngsters 
have natural, normal elimination? The 
bran in the outer layers of the whole 
wheat berry attends to it perfectly. 
Ralston gives them the bran they need. 


You want above all a merry sparkle in 
their eyes—happiness that comes with 
perfect health—the steady, wholesome 
growth that comes with hardy, well- 
nourished systems. Then vitamins of life 
and growth must be provided. Ralston 
supplies them. 


Let Danger Days come—the Ralston 
boys and girls will be ready for them! 


Use the Danger Days Coupon! 


We have a most important new booklet for 
you, that every mother should read. It 
tells all about Danger Days—how you can 
recognize them—how you can fortify 
your boys and girls against them. It is 
32 pages fully illustrated. The name of the 
book is “Health through Whole Grain 
Diets.”’ Send for it. It may mean warding 
off many Danger Days! 


The coupon will bring your complimentary 
copy, and also a unique novelty for the 
children called the ‘‘ Magic Blackboard.”’ 





Other Ralston Products 


Map!-Flake—The Entire Wheat Flake 
Checkr-Corn Flake—The Super-Flavor Corn Flake 
Ry-Krisp—The Entire Rye Wafer 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Whole Grain Means Health 
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is AN ABC FABRIC 
FOR EVERY USE 


< 





Samples of ALL 
A. B. C. FABRICS 


Write today for the free, post- 
paid, sample book showing the 
season’s newest patterns and 
colorings of A. B. C. Silk & 
\ Cotton Plains and Prints, 
A. B.C. Rayslip, A. B. C. Buty 
Satinette, A. B. C. Fine Zephyr 
and A. B.C. Fine Percale. 

No matter what you plan to make 
or wear, there are 


A. B. C. 
FABRICS 
For Every Use 


Beautiful silk and cotton mixed mate- 
rials that look and feel like silk at half 
the price; sun-fast, tub-fast fine zephyr 
and fine percales and lustrous Buty 
Satinette; produced by the famous A.B.C. 
Method of spinning, weaving, styling 
and selecting that means satisfaction 

guaranteed for every A. B.C. Fabric. 












\(,_ ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
\ TheA.B.C. Method 


isours. It cannot be 
duplicated. If your 
dealer cannot show 
you the full name 


ROR SMe 

, ABC FABRICS 
'E produced by the Famous 

Bt ABC method are 

4 j 
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ABL. 
t_ Silk & Cotton Plain 











ej ! (as printed on the 
|= Silk & Cotton Prints left) stamped on 
f= ABC. Rayshp theselvedgeof every 


yard, it is not a gen- 


[ABC Buty Satinette é age 
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ABC Fine Zephyr : 
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ARTHUR BEIR & CO,, INC. 
43 White St., New York, N. Y. 


2RAISES‘10~ 
1X FOR CHURCH 
6: inl] minutes 


Mrs. Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 
AWAY—the amazing mop innovation 
\woney raiser ever heard of. A West Vir- 
‘cised $276 with it—and one Sunday school 
) in one week. 
\ sells everywhere like wild-fire. 
caulures. Makes broom into a mop 
\Vashes out in a jiffy. Gets 
under radiators, between 
ttolds dust without oil. No 













ting ca vch. Exactly what women 
ave alway ed. Approved by Good 
ousekee; 


institute! 


Test S» ople Sent FREE 

' a sam his clever. work-saver 

. n ee Inspection, on re- 

mi o t of any recognized 

—* , club or other organ- 
zation. ninute test willshow 2% 

‘bilite i > Inoney-raising pos- 

Bitkee Rai pecial plan increases church funds quickly 
+ ng Pp ing one penny. rite for sample details 
LEN G rous Proposition to spare-time workers, too. 

NCO ! ODUCTS GO., Dept. M-121, Quincy, II. 


































Earn $20-$35 a Week 
MEET Fatiente, help dentist, keep rec- 
ords. Study at home in spare time, and 
Prepare for this newly opened profitable 
field for women. Practice outfit included. 
Money back agreement. Free large, fas- 
cinating booklet: ‘‘A Wonderful New 
Profession for Women.” 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept.14-M,421S.Ashland Blvd.,Chicago, Ill. 


‘HRISTMAS CARDS 
(~\ FOR HAND COLORING 


y ( NUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 

25 CiarmingChristmascards Special Xmas cards and 
i velopes to folders, envelo: 

Me. =~ h. All different, 91-00 to match. All yong $3.00 
Lf sree ntachould sellfor 10centseachand up whencolored. Many 
ph Cans extra Christmas money Seine S Send for assortment 
N - Canterbury Art Guild, 367 Boyiston St., Suite2, Boston, Mass. 
An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 

Catalogue showing many designs on request 
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I understood what had happened. The 
captions, accidentally, had been trans- 
posed when the page had been made up, 
and no one had caught the error. It was 
for this that Mrs. Larkspur had retained 
a publicity expert and paid $2500! 

Miss Dade seemed more shocked and 
outraged, if possible, than my employer. 
She promised a correction in the earliest 
possible number of The Minerva. When 
this did not soothe the wrath of the in- 
jured one who talked loudly and foolishly 
of legal proceedings, the personal publicity 
expert, more contrite than ever, called 
and offered further compensation. The 
Minerva, she confided, would do any- 
thing in its power to remedy the error. 
She might be able to induce the magazine 
to print a page of pictures of the interior 
of the Larkspur apartment. Mrs. Lark- 
spur muted her lamentations and listened. 
Before Miss Dade departed a tentative 
agreement had been reached. 

“TI suppose I shall have to be content 
with that,’’ my employer confided in me, 
trying to disguise her immense satisfac- 
tion under an air of boredom. ‘Miss 
Dade, by the way, says she knows a 
charming tapestry, real Gobelin, to take 
the place of that awful thing in the dining 
room.” 

“How much is she selling it for?” I 
asked. 

“Now, my dear,” my principal pro- 
tested, “that is unworthy of you. Miss 
Dade isn’t selling anything. She had her 
fee and that is all. It’s simply that one 
needs some really notable work of art to 
build a set of interior photographs 
around.” 

Mr. Larkspur was kept away from his 
seat at his club window long enough one 
afternoon to go with his wife to view the 
Gobelin. He purchased it before he was 
released. I do not know what it cost. I 
do know, however, that it was insured for 
$40,000. It was hung in the baronial 
dining hall, and a few days thereafter 
photographers swarmed through the 
apartment for a whole morning, immor- 
talizing the Larkspur tapestry and the 
craft of the Larkspur interior decorator 
for The Minerva. 

Thereafter everyone was happy. I 
doubt whether the satisfaction of anyone 
else was as complete as Miss Dade’s. A 


Piloting a Soctal (limber 


(Continued from Page 35) 











year later I discovered that she had ob- 
tained, besides a double fee from Mrs. 
Larkspur, a commission from the art 
dealer who sold the tapestry and a further 
fee from the interior decorators for guar- 
anteeing them mention in The Minerva. 
This last she may have been forced to re- 
turn, for The Minerva unhappily expired 
a month before it was due to reveal the 
glories of the Larkspur apartment to the 
social world. 

None mourned its passing more than 
my employer. Miss Dade professed her- 
self desolated, also, though I have reason 
to believe she knew the magazine was 
about to collapse when she made the ar- 
rangement with my principal. At all 
events she never gave back the fee Mrs. 
Larkspur had paid her. 

The chief difference between many such 
society transactions and the more plebeian 
swindles is that in the latter case the victim 
sometimes yowls for the police. 

I have made no effort to estimate the 
total cost of Mrs. Larkspur’s assaults 
upon the newspapers and magazines. I 
know, though, that it was staggering. 
Her experience with The Minerva alone 
must have cost close to $50,000. 

And these open attacks by my employer 
were only one part of her campaign. No 
climber may hope to attain position in 
society entirely by direct personal pub- 
licity. More effective, if also more ex- 
pensive, are the oblique and masked 
tactics of self-advertisement. 

Charity is employed. I have referred to 
it before. So is the entertainment of 
celebrities—lion hunting they called it 
in the Victorian Age. This alleged sport 
is carried on today with immense enthu- 
siasm and intensity and no one in my 
knowledge has entered the game. more 
wholeheartedly than Mrs. Evan Larkspur. 

Her efforts as hostess have not gone un- 
rewarded. They have gained for her fre- 
quent press citation. They had acquired 
for her, shortly before I left her employ, 
the brightest reward for which a climber 
may hope—an entire article in the snob- 
biest of the several smart magazines, de- 
scribing at length her entertainment of a 
distinguished foreigner. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Further episodes in Pilot- 
ing a Social Climber will appear in an early issue. 


Buying Citrus Fruits 


(Continued from Page 169) 


from January to March, and its Valencias 
from March to June. 

The tangerine is a type of orange, but 
much smaller and somewhat flattened in 
shape. Its rather dark skin is easily 
separable from its pulp, which is sweeter 
than that of other oranges. It is often used 
in combination with other citrus fruits for 
salad purposes. Avoid tangerines with 
puffy skins, as these are apt to be dry. 

The grapefruit, so called because it 
grows in bunches or clusters like grapes, is 
fast becoming one of America’s most 
popular citrus fruits and has many uses 
other than as a breakfast fruit. 

Florida is by far the leading producing 
state of grapefruit. Porto Rico, the Isle of 
Pines and Cuba ship considerable quan- 
tities to the United States. The Pacific 
Coast states absorb the relatively small 
production in California. 

Some grapefruit, known as russets, have 
tiny brown spots on the skin which do not 
affect the interior quality of the fruit. 
They are due to an insect which breaks the 
surface cells and so causes discoloration. 

Grapefruit can be bought in the sizes 
indicated, the larger ranging from 28 to 
46; the medium from 54 to 64; and the 
small from 70 to 126. 


Most of the lemons come from Cali- 
fornia and Italy, and are on the market 
throughout the year because lemon trees 
never cease production. There are seven 
commercial sizes packed in the United 
States. The large sizes range from 240 to 
300; the medium 360 and 420; and the 
small 442 and 490. As with oranges and 
grapefruit, the size may be found on the 
box. 

Lemons ripen when kept, and should 
therefore not be bought in large quantities 
unless for immediate use. The lemon out- 
strips even the orange for general useful- 
ness, as it has a wide variety of toilet and 
household uses. 

The lime, excepting the kumquat, is the 
smallest member of the citrus family and 
grows best in the tropics. It is greenish 
yellow in color, juicy, and has a very acid 
pulp which may be substituted for that of 
lemons in iced drinks. Two limes should 
be used in place of one lemon for the same 
amount of flavoring. They are often 
cheaper than lemons and may be used as a 
change. They come in barrels ungraded, 
are sold retail by the dozen, and should be 
bought in small quantities, as they are apt 
to ripen or spoil unless used shortly after 
purchase. 






A PERIOD GRAND 
by Ivers & Ponpb designers is not 
merely a fine piano - it becomes an 
objet d'art, carrying pride of posses- 
sion to connoisseur and musician alike. 
Witness the Louis XV Model shown 
above. Its graceful curves and re- 
fined hand-carving reflect the greatest 
epoch of French designing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a charming, characteristic tone 
which their sterling integrity of construc- 
tion guards through the years. Built, as 
from the first, in but one quality - the best - 
under the original ownership-management, 
they are used in over 600 institutions and 
75,000 homes. 

Our catalogue, showing latest style 
tendencies in Grands, Uprights and Play- 
ers, mailed on request. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please email me your new catalogue and valuable 


information to buyers. 
lame 
V4 ddress 




















| THOUGHTFUL GIFTS 















IFTS with sentiment, se- 
lected by Pohlson per- 
sonally. Trinkets for babies, 
gifts for grownups, for men of 
affairs—each packaged with 
true Pohlson charm. Select 
these delightful Pohlson re- 
membrances from the new 
64-page book. Yours for the 
asking. 


Unbreakable Ball 
With Floating Swan 
5400S. Children love this un- 
breakable celluloid ball. It 
encloses a miniature lake on 
which floats a stately swan, or 
duck, frog or fish. Each ball 
guaranteed. Postpaid $1.00. 





This Gift Book 
FREE 
















Make remittances payable to Pohlison's 


9 HK. Though i 
Pohlson's21.20 musta! Gis 


Department 14 Pawtucket, R. I. 








Bassinet—Crib—Play-Pen 
3 Baby Needs—1 Cost 


Economical, serviceable KIDDIE-KOOP cares for 
baby from his first days thru four to six years. 
Saves mother money, work, and worry. 

Screened sides and top—drop-side—swivel, rubber- 
tire wheels—portable and folding. 

Several models complete with mattress from 
$20.25 up (plus freight) and a new De Luxe Model, 
the utmost in cribs. Literature sent in plain enve- 


ope. E. s 
TRIMBLE 
MFG. CO., 
| Dept.316,1040 
| Jay St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Makers of Baby 
' Bathinette, the 
| “Trimble’’ Kiddi 












> See new De Luxe 
Models before 


RocHEsTER 
you buy a crib The Screened Crib 


(Look for the Name Plate. Be Sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture) 





‘Trimblé Nursery’ Furniture 





ribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koop’s High Quality 








Yes, it actua 
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Pabst-ett, 





T last—a delicious food that actually does 
melt in your mouth. But, this fact is 
more than mere proof of Pabst-ett delicious- 
ness. It shows how quickly the new dairy 
product is reduced to easily di- 
gestible form. It explains why 
Pabst-ett is as digestible as milk. 


Pabst-ett is made by the Pabst 
process which retains the nu- 
tritive value of whole milk— 
milk sugar, milk proteins and 
body-building milk mineral ele- 
ments lost in cheese making. It is more than 
cheese—cheese plus the other health-giving 
properties of milk. It is as perfect a food as 
milk to serve regularly to young and old 
and even to persons in delicate health. For 








Six foil-wrapped portions for indi- 
vidual serving — especially suited 


for parties. Used in clubs, hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias 
and ondining cars. 








| 











in addition to being easily digestible, Pabst- 
ett aids in the digestion of other foods. 
Rich, distinctive in flavor; smooth, creamy 
in texture, Pabst-ett spreads easily on bread 
for dainty sandwiches, slices ap- 
petizingly when chilled. In maca- 
roni, rarebit, potatoes, it melts 


More than 
Cheese 






OLD NAME 
SINCE 1844 


‘the new and finer dairy product 
-~more than cheese. 


completely, flavoring every morsel in the 
dish. It does not become lumpy or si «ingy 
with cooking. It blends perfectly with 
fruits and vegetables for delightful « ‘lads. 


Though a remarkable success, Pabst-e‘t has 
not been successfully imitated. Few © .anv’ 
facturers of ordinary cheese products have 
facilities to duplicate Pabst-ett qualit: and 
flavor. Always insist on Pabst-ett the 
original. It is sold by leading dealers 1 the 
United States and Canada. Order today. 


PaBsT Cor PORATION (Cheese Division) 
(Also makers of Pabst Wonder Process Cheese) 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


e ed 





Note to Physicians: Pabst-ett, health-building, nourishir:, 
tich in vitamins, is served in many hospitals. It may be 
served with any diet that includes milk. 


. — 
© 1927—Pabst Corporation 
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I¢ shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep the 
toilet bowl clean! And yet how dis- 
agreeable a task it used to be. For 
nowadays Sani-Flush removes every 
mark, stain and incrustation. The 
closet shines! 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That is all. 


Not only does the toilet bow] shine, 
but the whole closet is really clean. 
Sani-Flush gets down into the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap, dispels all foul 
odors . . . and you know how un- 
reachable that trap is with a brush! 
Harmless to plumbing connections. 


Keep it in the bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store; or send 25c for full-sized can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


tHE Hycientc Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


il a n BUI 


/CELINA 


Handy-Portable 
Laundry Tubs 














May be used 
iy in pairs 


’ )\ (AKE wash-day easier by using these 
“v% convenient, time-saving tubs. Just 

T for any washer. Large casters permit 
ving anywhere. Work always within easy 
N—no stooping or lifting. Curved bottom 

f s natural drain and makes tub self- 
cleaning. Quickly and easily drained. Velvet- 
oth rounded corners and edges; strongly 
constructed throughout. Gray enamel fin- 
At most electrical, hardware and depart- 

nt stores. Descriptive folder on request. 


The Celina Mfg. Co., Celina, Ohio 

















Handcolor our Christmas greeting cards by 
process that looks just like artist’s work. 
No talent or experience needed. 6 to 12 
cents profit on every card you color. Do 15 
to 20 cards an hour. 45,000 persons now 
1 making big money this way. Send for FREE 
FREE BOOK book, ‘‘Pleasant Pages,"’ illustrating 
EX PLAINS nondestul. new line of 1927 Christmas cards. 
omplete instructions included. 

OR SEND FOR $1.00 TRIAL BOX. To save time, send for $1.00 box 
ines ing c — colors, brush and instructions, Cards will sell for $3 
iat i : col ored. Act quick to make big money during the months 
Little ‘ ad. You'll be amazed to find how easy it is. Write us-NOW! 
rt Shop, Dept. 93-G, 474 La. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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eA Simplified Yearly Budget Plan 


(Continued from Page 163 


when we draw up our yearly plans is not 
very laborious, and checking up to see 
how expenses are running during the 
month could not be called additional 
work, as it means that much less adding at 
the end of the month. 

We made an effort to cut down the num- 
ber of daily cash expenses to be remem- 
bered and recorded, as we felt that to be 
the most irksome part of all. Lunches, busi- 
ness carfare, and newspapers are practi- 
cally the same every month, so we put 
down the sums usually spent for these and 
thus did away with recording the most 
frequent of the smaller items. Accounts 
of the way the children spend their per- 
sonal allowances are kept by them, but 
only the amount of the allowance is en- 
tered on the monthly expense card. All 
entries are made when the actual payment 
is made, and many of these at one time— 
that is, at the first of the month, when the 
household checks are sent out. Inciden- 
tally, charge accounts are a great help in 
recording, assuming of course that you are 
not tempted to extravagance by them, 
and that you could not buy more cheaply 
at a store requiring cash. While the num- 
ber of cash expenses to be put down is thus 
reduced to as few as possible, at first we 
found it hard to remem- 
ber even these few. In 


wo) 


usual occasional picture show and theater 
over the same length of time? Since our 
fun has to come out of that monthly sixty 
dollars, obviously we can’t have them all. 
Whichever way we decide, we’ve chosen 
what we care most about and are satisfied. 
In making out the annual budget card we 
discuss allowing more for clothing so that 
we won’t have to buy quite so cautiously. 
Where would it come from? The monthly 
allowance for general expenses is the only 
possible source, and we think it much 
easier to plan our clothing carefully than 
to cut down there. 


Enjoy the Present 


VERYONE of course feels that if his in- 

come were just a little larger it would be 
plain sailing. If we have no maid we think 
everything would go smoothly with one. 
But when one helper becomes possible we 
find that we have taken on so many out- 
side interests and social activities with our 
higher standard of living that we really 
need someone to help with the children, as 
Martha cannot do everything. And so it 
goes. In this day of strenuous living no 
one seems to have quite enough for all his 
needs, and most people have to do some 
choosing. It’s merely a 
question of whether one 





time we discovered that, 
like many other things, 
the task is easy when 
the habit is formed. 
Now it’s no harder to 
remember to put down 
expenses than for me to 
remember to wind my 
watch at night, or the 
children to remember to 
brush their teeth. It 
has been a long time, 
too, since either one of 
us has been seen chew- 
ing the end of a pencil while vaguely try- 
ing to recall the day’s expenditures. 


fun is Necessary 


F I SEEM too enthusiastic it is due to 

the fact that our spending plan has en- 
abled us to have the things we really need 
and want in spite of a small income. By 
constantly making us choose, it forces us 
to see that our money goes for the things 
we want most. For example, the question 
of season tickets to a series of concerts 
arises. Would we rather go to them or the 





looks ahead and care- 
fully weighs each need 
against the other— 
‘“‘Face to face with all 
the needs, weigh and 
compare their claim on 
the purse,” as one writer 
puts it—or spends as he 
goes until the funds get 
low and he realizes he 
must call a halt. 

Our system has also 
made saving much surer 
and certainly less irri- 
It has been a great satisfaction 


tating. 
always to know where we stand finan- 
cially. But asIsaid before, by far the big- 
gest thing it has done for us is to help us 
get the maximum in real satisfaction 


from our income. ‘‘ You always make a 
penny seem like a dollar,” said a friend 
the other day. An exaggeration, and yet 
I can’t help feeling that we do get more 
than many people in return for the money 
we spend. 

The cards that we use for our budget 
are the 4 by 6 ruled ones of the type com- 
monly used in recipe boxes. 





SFtelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 

ag LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
iss 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). Price, 


50 cents. 

JOURNAL HOUSES (new edition). Price, 50 
cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy YOUR HoME. Price, 15 cents. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HousE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEW BASKETS. 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


An enlarged 


JOURNAL ParTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Heme Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 

THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . oe) ae Be ete te SS 
WODEORtS S64. Oko ee a 45 
gO ee eer 40 
Blouses. and Skirts... .. . . . eae 
Junior’s Patterns (12 to 14 years). . 35 
Children’s Sets. . en Seer ae ee 35 
Children’s Clothes oe 6 = eee 
I ee 30 
‘Transtess . . cas << s a & 30s OD 












in 
This 
“Broom-on- 


Wheels 


Shortens Housework 






APABLE housekeepers who “get things 

done” find the carpet-sweeper a necessity 
now as always. For quick, thorough, every- 
day sweeping nothing takes the 
place of this ““broom-on-wheels” 
with its own long-handled dust- 
pans. Universal use confirms this 
Observation of modern house- 
—s authorities like Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

The fine revolving bristles of a 
Cyco Ball-Bearing Bissell pick up 
dirt, dust, lint and crumbs  in- 
stantly! No noise, no flying dust, 
no muss. Rubber bumpers pro- 
tect furniture. A thumb-pres- 
sure empties the sweeper-pans. / 
You'll be astounded at the f 
greater ease and performance 
of a new Bissell. 


Keep the old one upstairs 



















i{i' 


{ 
as many women do. Then k ‘f 
you'll save steps and time. Wi | 
The cost of the first half- ?/ f 


dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell which lasts 
foryears. Play-size Bissells 
for a few dimes. At de- 
partment, housefurnish- 
ing, furniture and hard- 
ware stores. Booklet of 
Bissell Models, or sug- 
gestions for proper 
care and use of your 
present sweeper, on 
request. 





\ 
A thumb-pressure } 
emplies it. y 





BISSELL 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Carpet Sweepe 


RE 








for beauty, economy, and permanent value. If 
you are building, specify Oak for all principal 
rooms. If you live in a home with worn floors, 
lay Oak over the old floors, modernizing the 
rooms as no other single improvement will do. 


OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing with 
furnishings of whatever period. 
. OAK makesa permanent floor, and 
i the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 
Oak floors add value to property for 
j rental or sale, at a negligible expense 
compared with temporary perishable 
| floor coverings. 
| WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 





—containing modern color finishes 
with suggestions for treatment of 
various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1253 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 
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Youll Surely Want to Own ° 
Such Popular Books as These! 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Booth Tarkington’s Best Romances 


Booth Tarkington’s stories have long 
delighted thousands upon thousands 
of readers (of course you are enjoy- 
ing his newest novel now running in 
the Journal). The books offered here 


are favorite selections from his work: 


The Conquest of Canaan 


With the swinging shoulders, near-brim- 
less hat and all the earmarks of college, 
Kugene Bantry swept into Canaan. His 
stepbrother, Joe Louden,was already there 
(no doubt shaking dice down 
by the livery stable). Ariel 
Tabor was in Canaan too— 
until she went to Paris. When 
she returned, both Eugene 
and Joe each set out to win 
the lovely Ariel. Who made 


the “Conquest of Canaan”? 


The 





Guest of Quesnay 

A rich young American, a Spanish 
dancer, an artist, the mysterious 
“Guest of Quesnay”—you Ll love 
or hate—them as they race through — The little foundling, Rufus, brings 
this absorbing Tarkington novel. manprerst to a beautiful war widow 


The Magnificent Ambersons and a crippled war veteran. 
Lucy Morgan, Isabel Minafer — Red of the Redfields 


these and many other lovable — In which you may again meet Red 
“Tarkington people” apes in this Pepper Burns, voted by readers one 


e 
The Flirt 
A broken engagement, a suicide, and a 
murder enliven this amusing romance. 


Monsieur Beaucaire 


The Valentino edition of a charming, rol- 
licking romance of the days when knights 
were bold. A delightful gift book. 


The Midlander 


After years of failure, the town at last f 
went out to Dan i 
Olivant’s addition. 
Then suddenly— 


‘ Grace S. Richmond’s 
atte “ Novels of the Home 


_ 


Like all the volumes offered on this 
page, these two are beautifully 
yound with colored jackets. 


Rufus 





Pulitzer Prize- of the most lovable characters in 
winning book. modern fiction. 


ECURE two or more subscriptions for the 

Ladies’ Home Journal from people out- 
side your family who do not live at your 
home. Collect only $1 each for any address 
in the United States or Canada; for foreign 
addresses collect $2.50. 

Then, for any two of the books described 
on this page send us only two subscriptions, 
accompanied by the money you have col- 
lected for them and your request for the 
books. You need not be a subscriber to 
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Charming Outdoor Stories 
by Gene Stratton Porter 


The Keeper of the Bees 


A war-torn soldier overhears the doctors 
vive up hope so he slips out, penniless and 
weak, on a great adventure in which he 
finally becomes a bee-keeper in a quaint 


little California valley. 


The White Flag 


Mahala Spellman refuses to marry More- 
land’s son, and as punishment she is in- 
volved in charges of theft. 


Her Father’s Daughter 


An inspiring story of California, made posi- 
tively thrilling by two sisters— as widely 
different in their attractions as the poles—a 
lawyer, an architect, a writer and a wily Jap. 


The Girl of the Limberlost 


Teeming with nature lore is this heart- 
stirring romance of the Indiana woods, and 
of a lovely girl who overcomes almost insur 
mountable obstacles to win— 


How to Claim Your Copies 


qualify, but your own subscription cannot 
be counted. We will forward the books at 
once to any address* other than that of one 
of your subscribers. 

For three books secure and send three 
subscriptions; or send just five subscriptions 
for any six books. Only orders for two oF 
more books will be accepted; do no! send 
one subscription for one book. 


*On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted “ 
books to be shipped to foreign countries. And foreach 
book ordered for Canada, add 10 cents to cover duty. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


962 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 














Freezone 
corn or callus for a few nights. 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 


” 
on a touchy 
In- 


Drop a little 4 


you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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|About Babies| 
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Both of these books are FREE 


~ Our catalog containing everything in infants’ and 
nah s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 

‘his catalog explains how you may obtain, without one 
penny o sth) your copy of Dr. Lowry’s celebrated 
book on ¢! « “Care and Feeding of Infants." 

Our catalog illustrates and describes the most com- 
plete lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well as 
the Most approved lines of Maternity Corsets, Loose 
Filling Co aks, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, ‘Dainty 
Lingerie, together with the newest Fifth Avenue styles 
in dre lits, coats, skirts, etc. 

We itee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
ney refunded. Do not fail to write today for 

ur handsome catalog. 
Ask for Catalog 328. 


Nan IONAL BELLASHESS ©»: 


203 West 24th Street 673 Hardesty Avenue 

vy York City Kansas City, Mo. 
e east of the Mississippi River mail this cou- 
ir New York headquarters—if you live west 
sissippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) 


send or ino 
acopy ot! 
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§ THOUGHTFUL GIFTS 
| from POHLSONS 


GeeP taste, thoughtful se- 
lection and personal sen- 
' timent are ch: aracteristic of 
J the hundreds of unique Pohl- 
brane ar eres ations. Packaged 
This Gift under Pohlson’s personal di- 
Priv Book rection. A card will bring a 
REE 64-page book of novel gift 
suggestions. 


Red Riding Hood 
Tooth Brush Holder 
















































| 5515. An incentive to cleanli- 
Rene — daily care of the teeth. 
lade of celluloid, decorated in 
perm lanent colors. Complete 
> ae tooth brush. Postpaid 


‘ora boy, Tommy Tuck- 

H| CY No. 5514, postpaid 75c. 

Make remittances payable 
to Pohlison's 


Pohlson's ‘House of Thoughtful Gifts 


. ESTABLISHED 1895 
epartment 13 Pawtucket, R. I. 

















eAround the World I Go 


(Continued from Page 28) 


bore in their hands wooden replicas of 
the weapons with which Annam made war 
before civilization introduced machine 
guns, mustard gas and other labor-saving 
appliances. But their chief glories were 
their beards and their boots. The former 
were hooked to their ears and fell in 
ginger cascades from upper lips to waists. 
Separate strands hung from beside their 
ears, representing whiskers. Their boots 
were enormous, knee-high, soled with 
massive blocks of wood and turned up 
ten to twelve inches at the toe. 

Foliowing the actors were 
red-painted booths, each borne 
by twelve green-clad porters 
and containing the king’s deco- 
rations and personal effects; 
also cardboard models of the 
royal palaces and vehicles, the 
elephant and pony carriages, 
Cinderella coach, palanquin, 
jinrikisha, state barge and 
yacht—with toy elephant, 
ponies, drivers, sailors, soldiers, 
trees and shrubs, all complete 
as the case might be. 

Next came gongs, paper lanterns and 
paper vases filled with flowers. Then the 
bonzes—priests—rivaling the actors in the 
extravagance of their costumes; a dozen 
of the lower order—curates, let us say—in 
red hats and black and white checker- 
board coats, and a dozen of high rank, 
telling beads, and swathed in hooded vest- 
ments that were marvelous patchworks of 
color. By this time we were nearing the 
scarlet-and-orange pavilion under which 
the first ceremonies of prayer and obei- 
sance were performed. They were just 
over. An old bearded mandarin in a gor- 
geous coat of royal blue struck with a 
wooden hammer on a silver gong. The 
procession began to shuffle slowly for- 
ward; somebody in front had found means 
to rouse the elephants, apparently. One 
hundred and sixty trained porters, clad in 
black and white, crouched under the red- 
lacquer poles of the giant bier. Slips of 
bamboo had been placed between their 
teeth to stop them from chattering. 
Slowly, steadily, keeping the prescribed 
horizontal, the huge thing rose. Six tons it 
weighed, and special bridges had to be 
built to accommodate it. Slowly, steadily 
it moved toward us, preceded by solemn- 
stepping heralds in white; flag bearers in 
sea green, carrying dragon banners of 
crimson and emerald, blue and gold. Men 


-in flowered purple marched also, shoulder- 


ing long silver-mounted swords; men in 
royal blue with silver perfume burners and 
fly switches; men in white with burning 
tapers; men in azure carrying great yellow 
feather fans; men in purple caps carrying 
black feather fans, and four military man- 
darins carrying gold-scabbarded swords 
and wearing magnificent maroon coats 
embroidered with orange dragons. 


In the “Procession 


Y THEY went, the blues and the pur- 

ples, the gold and the silver, the lighted 
tapers and the smoking burners. Then the 
bier, twinkling with tinsel and glass, the 
canopy fringes hung with little dolls and 
paper lanterns; and, close behind the bier, a 
host of princes and governors, shambling 
along in coarse white garments, cotton 
umbrellas raised against the sun. I bared 
my head and bent it reverently. Slowly I 
raised my eyes to see that someone among 
the high and mighty was smiling and 
nodding in my direction. It could not be 
to me, of course. But it was to me; and 
the somebody was my acquaintance of the 
Vinh express whose trousers I had wanted 
to wash—the handshaking governor of 
T. There was no mistake about it. He 
stepped out of the procession and we did 
some more handshaking. How was I? 
Where was I staying? How long was I 
stopping? Mow did I like Hué and the 


—EEE 





funeral? Nobody had put a slip of bam- 
boo between his teeth; he prattled away 
nineteen to the dozen. ‘‘Come in under 
my umbrella,” he invited. ‘‘Thesun. .. . 


Tell me how you are getting on. Walk 
with me.” 
“Walk with you?’’ I blathered. “‘ With 


you? Here? Now? Inthat procession?”’ 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘‘Why not?” 

Like one in a dream I stepped in under 
the umbrella and walked with him, right 
in the middle of the princes and potentates 
in the front row of the chief 
mourners—me! ‘‘Good Lord!”’ 
I said to myself, “‘is this really 
happening or am I still in 
bed?”’ 

Said His Excellency: ‘‘Have 
you by any chance one of those 
so excellent cigarettes about 
you? My servant is following 
with my pipe, but it is too big 
to smoke on the march. I 
thought—perhaps a 

Still in a daze I produced my 
case, gave him a cigarette and 
lit it for him. ‘He’ll be talk- 
ing about the Moulin Rouge in a minute,” 
said I to myself. ‘‘Heavens!’’ A man- 
darin on the other side of me shot an 
envious glance at the governor. Timidly, 
half expecting to be smitten to the earth, 
I offered him the case also. He accepted a 
cigarette with celerity and gratitude. Em- 
boldened, I handed the case all round. 
Nobody smote me to the earth. They were 
all perishing for a smoke, poor souls! ‘‘Oh, 





well,” thought I, “it’s their funeral, not 
mine,”’’ and lit up myself. ‘“‘This is a 
wonderful world,’ I thought. ‘‘Here am I 


marching along with elephants and ogres, 
chief mourner to an emperor I never saw in 
my life. Of course it isn’t real. I’m Alice 
and this is Wonderland. Roll on!’’ We 
rolled on, a pageant of brilliant, tossing 
color, out of the citadel, over the river and 
up the hill, elephants, ogres, flags, gongs, 
Maypoles, mandarins—and me. 


VUaloir in Trouble 


HE cortége camped for the night in the 

pine woods of Nam-Gio. I went out 
after dinner, up along avenue of fir trees 
picked out on either side by the glowworm 
lights of cake and sweetmeat venders. The 
coffin and much of the paraphernalia were 
housed in a big yellow-and-crimson tent. 
Tired porters lay asleep inside, others out- 
side. 

The second day was spent in getting the 
coffin from Nam-Gio to the mausoleum, 
and was a mere repetition of the first. 

The actual interment took place on the 
morning of the third day. Valoir and I 
were up and away in jinrikishas at dawn, 
splashing over miry red roads, rain lashing 
at us with chill whips. We arrived at the 
mausoleum and mounted to the topmost 
terrace, the Pink Poo-Poo, which was serv- 
ing Valoir practically as a necktie, availing 
as a passe-partout. The place swarmed 
with natives, and there were many French 
officials present. Plump little officers with 
stomachs like rainbows for medal rib- 
bons—there must be a lot of heroism going 
on in Indo-China, quietly—and civilians 
in dinner jackets. I must say a fellow looks 
pretty much of a fool got up in a shirt front 
and an eating suit at 8 A.M. However, 
“‘autres pays, autres meurs.” 

The bier was got out of the tent in 
which it had passed the night, borne up 
the hill, still at the horizontal, and placed 
on a red-lacquer truck. At either side of 
the coffin and away down the long passage 
leading to the subterranean vault stood 
mandarins with burning tapers, the tiny 
flames shining in starry perspective right 
into the dark bosom of the hill. Varenne, 
governor-general of Indo-China, pro- 
nounced a deep-bass oration, addressing 
the defunct with the familiar “tu.” A 
mandarin prostrated himself before the 
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Let me make STYLE 
YOUR SLAVE ~ 


Let me send you the book of the sea- 
son's smartest dresses selected by inter- 
nationally famous stylists. 
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to finish in a jiffy at home at less than the 
usual cost of materials alone! 

No experience needed. Dresses cut to 
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for FREE Style Book. 
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coffin asking the dead emperor’s permis- 
sion to bury him. 

Valoir nudged me. 
whispered. 

“What is?” 

“The omen. Look!” He pointed aloft 
to a patch of blue sky showing through the 
gray rain clouds. “Sunshine. Good! 
Good!”’ The princes and mandarins laid 
hold of a second truck and pushed the first 
before them down the passage, at the same 
moment breaking into loud lamentations. 
The noise of their sobbing—sharpest of 
all, that of the royal women, hidden in the 
vault itself—came echoing up the passage 
in intermittent waves. Most eerie it 
sounded. It was as though one heard the 
wailing of lost souls crying out in the deep 
dark places of the earth. 

In a few minutes the mourners were out 
in the daylight again and the vault doors 
were being sealed. The spirit of Khai- 
Dinh was on its way to the Ten Judgment 
Halls of the Infernal Regions, to pass be- 
fore the Mirror of the Past, wherein he 
would see all his deeds reflected, together 
with their consequences; to drink the 
Water of Forgetfulness, and pass on 
through transmigration to transmigration 
till he attained the Pure Land and a state 
of blessed nothingness. And Bao-Dai— 
weeping bitterly, poor little chap—reigned 
in his stead. 


Turan Has a-Mayor 


WENT from Hué to Turan in a private 

touring car on a day of howling monsoon 
and torrential rain. Turan is a village 
stretched to its utmost to look like a town. 
It straggles along the river front, which 
serves the triple purpose of wharf, main 
street and railway track. It boastsa mayor. 
I mention this because everybody in Turan 
does. You cannot hold three minutes’ 
conversation without having this dignitary 
crop up. “Our mayor—you know we have 
amayor?”’ “‘ Yes, the bar needs dredging — 
but we have a mayor, you know!”’ 

Besides the mayor, Turan has very smart 
sampans, about twenty-fivetfeet long, built 
of woven cane from the topsides down; 
mere baskets really, but three-masted, 
sharp-built and fast. There is not a scrap 
of metal in their construction. They are 
held together with wooden pegs or rattan 
laces. Their shrouds 
are of rattan, their 
ropes of bamboo fiber, 
their sails of palm leaf. 

Besides the mayor 
and the sampans, 
Turan boasts a mu- 
seum of Cham sculp- 
ture, small but packed 
with interest. The 
Chams were Brahman- 
ists; and the moment 
you enter you know 
that, territorially 
speaking, the influence 
of China is giving way 
to that of India, the 
Dragon to the Lotus. The statues dis- 
played are pure Hindu. Here is Ganesha, 
the elephant-headed, Nanda, the white 
bull, Garuda with his beak and feathers. 
Skanda, general of celestial armies, stands 
on a peacock’s back, the tail spread out 
behind him. Brahma sits on an open lotus 
flower. Vishnu holds in his four hands the 
discus, the mace, conch shell and lotus. 
And here is the great god Shiva in many 
forms, dancing in triumph, terrible in war, 
or sitting in meditation, smiling to him- 
self—in this last case wearing a neat little 
mustache of the kind I myself support and 
which was described by a Chinese lady as 
“one piecee Chaplin.”’ Here also are mun- 
dane subjects—wrestlers in bas-relief, polo 
players, chariots and horsemen in running 
combat, and a court scene. The king sits 
in the center under two parasols; one 
slave holds a fly switch, another a spit- 
toon; four dancing girls, clad in ropes of 
jewels and little else, posture to the clash 
of drums and cymbals. More dancing 
girls frisk all round the head of a column. 
It is the merriest, most rhythmic thing in 
stone I have ever seen. 


“Tt’s all right,” he 





The Marble Mountains are some six or 
seven miles from Turan. I hired a jinriki- 
sha and a couple of boys, crossed the river 
in a sampan navigated by a pair of venera- 
ble but efficient ladies, bowled down an 
avenue of stunted fir and came out upon 
the seashore. Tien-Sa rose, cloud-capped, 
at our backs. On the eastern horizon a 
shadowy island loomed, now visible, now 
hidden by sweeping curtains of rain. Far 
away, across long miles of beach, the 
Marble Mountains lifted their jagged 
crests above the dunes, blurred with flying 
mists of sand and spindrift. Along the 
shore the tawny breakers crashed and 
ravaged, clots of foam whirling inland like 
blown thistledown. 

The boys took the jinrikisha right down 
to the water’s edge and trotted along on 
the hard wet sand, pulling easily. Oc- 
casionally, however, an overreaching 
breaker was too quick for them, soaking 
them to the waist and me to the knees. 
Four fishermen, clad only in short palm- 
leaf coats and conical hats, came paddling 
toward us. Suddenly they wheeled like a 
troupe of ballet dancers and, prancing 
waist-deep into the surf, flung their nets as 
one. It was a pretty sight, but I’m sorry 
to say they caught nothing; not that time. 
From that point onward not a living 
thing did we meet—man, beast, sea gull 
even. A desolate shore with the sand 
driving like hail and the breakers moaning. 
On we went, on and on, the mountains of 
our desire never growing appreciably 
nearer, but retreating before us like some 
desert mirage. But at long last we were 
abreast of them. The boys dropped 
the shafts, intimating that I must walk the 
rest of the way, and slunk away into the 
hummocks, leaving the jinrikisha stranded 
on a sand hill like some abandoned ship. 
I hitched up my belt and set out. 


In Silent Gommunion 


ITHIN fifty yards I had company 

two sun-blackened urchins and a dog, 
materializing as by magic out of a bunker. 
Horace was aged eight, perhaps; Morris, 
four—maybe. They divided a suit be- 
tween them, Horace wearing the trousers, 
Morris the jacket. I, wearing not only 
trousers and jacket but a shirt besides, 
felt somewhat overdressed. Horace’s head 
was shorn but for three 
trailing strands. Mor- 
ris’ single tuft spouted 
like a jet from the top 
of his scalp. The dog 
had not been tampered 
with—a plain dog. 
The three formed 
themselves into an es- 
cort and we plodded 
ahead in silent com- 
munion. 

The Marble Moun- 
tains rise up out of the 
sand waves like five 
great tusks. There is 
no other mountain, hill 
or even rock for miles; just these gray 
monoliths standing lonely and sand-blown 
on a desolate shore. 

Each is dedicated to a separate element. 
That to which my escort steered me was 
““Water,’’ and the largest. 

Up innumerable steps of gray, white 
and rosy marble we climbed, to a terrace 
whereon was a small Buddhist temple con- 
taining the usual collection of gilt images, 
gongs and drums. The mountain was per- 
forated like a sponge. A bonze appeared 
and led me up and down gloomy tunnels 
and galleries, the throb of the breakers 
echoing after us; through and through the 
rock from grotto to terrace, from view to 
view. Eastward out to sea, to where the 
mysterious island appeared and disap- 
peared through racing clouds and squalls; 
southward over miles of sand dunes, tossing 
cane brakes and shining rice swamps to 
Fai-Fo. My escort had by this time 
swollen to four priests and six children, 
coming from I know not where. It is like 
that in the East. 


(Continued on Page*236) 
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today. FIRESIDE INDUST IES is a Ne 
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BLUING 


LITTLE BOY BLUE BLUING is all 
blue clear through—not two-thirds water, 
like most liquid bluing—not part useless 
powder, such as most bluing in dry form. 

That is why LITTLE BOY BLUE 
BLUING never streaks or spots—why it 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
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use and the most convenient. 

JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS Co. 
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STYLE BOOK FREE 
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(Continued from Page 234) 


I headed southward from Turan in a 
public conveyance packed, as usual, inside 
and out, my sole white companion a red- 
bearded Frenchman. Dawn came up over 
the Marble Mountains, delicate color steal- 
ing across the sky like blushes on the 
silken cheek of a girl. Naked fishermen 
stood waist-deep in roseate lagoons. Poul- 
trymen strode afield herding their ducks 
like sheep before them. Laden sampans 
paddled downstream to market, drifting 
silently under the bamboos, the white 
mists rising like steam about them. Brick 
kilns smoked, tended by naked men who 
seemed formed of theirown red clay. And 
so to Fai-Fo. 

Southward from Fai-Fo we rumbled, 
sand dunes to the left, paddy to the right, 
down mile upon mile of ribboning road 
where no shade was, leaving behind us a 
pale dust fog hanging in the air. Nightfall 
saw us halted in the port of Kwinhon. 
The sole European hotel was full to over- 
flowi ing. “*T will go ahead and try a native 
inn,” said Redhead to me. ‘Follow when 
you've got your baggage.’ In due course 
I followed, to meet him returning. ‘Full 
up, too,” he reported, 
“but the proprietor 
says he'll find us beds.”’ 

“Where?”’ I asked. 

“TI don’t know, but 
these jinrikisha boys do. 
Some sort of annex, I 
suppose.” 

We bowled out of 
town and stopped at a 
villa in the suburbs. A 
jinrikisha boy entered, 
returning later with two 
servants, who took our traps into the 
house. In a large room, furnished 
partly in European, partly in native 
style, an old Annamite reclined on a 






night in the streets. Would he take them 
in for the honor of Kwinhon? It had been 
his duty and pleasure to do so. 

Next day we had distinguished com- 
pany: Another governor, returning from 
the funeral with his secretary, youngest 
wife, small daughter and smaller son, the 
last in a coat of flowered blue. We spent 
the morning switchbacking along the sea- 
coast, high up among the steamy hill mists 
at one moment, then skirting the shores 
of turquoise bays. Coconut palms grew 
along the beaches, leaning against the 
blue, their roots sunk in blinding white 
sand, giving the exotic impression of palms 
growing in snow. Fisher nets, freshly 
hauled and hung up to dry, glistened like 
dewy spider webs. 


‘Passengers Ghose to Walk 


LUNCHED at a government bungalow 
under the shadow of a red Cham tower 
and shortly afterward was crossing the 
Song Ba River. 
This was an undertaking. Four men 
poled for dear life. 
Three amphibians, stripped to loin 
strings, burnt black with sun, plunged into 
the current and hauled 
ie on ropes, feeling their 
* way from sand bank to 
: sand bank dragging the 
+ float through tortuous, 
{ shifting channels. At 
times they were only 
waist-deep, at others in 
up to the chin; now and 
again they went under 
altogether and were forced 
to let go the ropes and swim 
for it. One hour and forty 
minutes it took to cross a 


y Pe A | river no wider than the 


Thames at Greenwich. 
hog For the rest of the day we 


settee. He rose at our entrance and bm ff | were among wild mountains 
shook hands cordially. He under- =i ' grown thick with jungle. Stone 
stood one of us was a Britisher, said Lao peaks, like ruined castles, tow- 
he, speaking difficult French. Ti | ered over us. Giant bowlders, 


Which? I told him I came under 

that heading. He studied me with inter- 
est. In what physical respects he expected 
me to differ from any other European I 
know not, but I’m afraid I was a dis- 
appointment. 

My ears and eyes are more or less in the 
usual places and I have the customary 
complement of limbs. ‘‘ This doesn’t look 
like an annex,” I managed to whisper to 
Redhead. ‘‘ Where are we?” 


eA Fork User on Exhibition 


E RAISED his shoulders to his ears in 

that expressive gesture with which a 
Frenchman indicates that he’s blessed if 
he knows. We were then treated to an 
excellent native meal of odds and ends in 
bowls, also a bottle of Sauterne. If my 
appearance was woefully commonplace I 
am happy to say I provided some excite- 
ment in the disposal of that repast. Red- 
head, an old Colonial, handled his chop- 
sticks to the manner born; but with me, 
if I can catch on to anything at all, there’s 
no foretelling its destination. When I sit 
down to feed myself with chopsticks, dogs 
gather round and do well. 

Not wishing to spatter the old gentle- 
man’s house with flying chow morsels, I 
asked for a fork. 

A fork? Yes, they believed they had 
one somewhere, but what did I want it 
for? To eat with? Eat with a fork? 
Land sakes! The instrument was pro- 
duced and all hands—our host’s wife and 
daughter, servants included—clustered 
round to watch me do the trick. Had I 
been a sword swallower they could not 
have been more enthralled. ‘‘Tluc! Tluc! 
Look at that! And never pricks himself 
once!’ Our host bade us good night— 
and, as we were arising at 3:30, good-by 
also. As tactfully as possible we asked 
him what we owed for the night’s enter- 
tainment. He would not take one cent. 
The hotel proprietor who had passed us on 
was his son. He had sent word that two 
strangers were in danger of passing the 


fantastically piled, knotted to- 
gether with lianas and. tree roots, over- 
hung the way. The road ran like a snake 
between them, doubling and squirming, 
sneaking through chinks in the cliffs, leap- 
ing the gorges on airy bridges. The jungle 
swarms with savage life, they tell me— 
buck, wild goats, cats and pigs, panthers, 
bears and tigers—but all we saw that day 
was a single lordly peacock, sunning him- 
self on a strip of greensward, his waistcoat 
purple glory. 

At the top of the last descent the native 
driver asked, casually, if anybody would 
like to get out and walk down. Nobody 
volunteered. The driver nodded a genial 
“*Please yourselves’’ and pushed into gear. 
But Redhead was curious. Why, in 
heaven’s name, should anybody want to 
walk? The driver shrugged. Oh, no 
reason at all. But seeing that his brakes 
were hanging by a thread, and what had 
happened to his predecessor only last week, 
he thought, perhaps. As one man 
we demanded what had happened to his 
predecessor. 

Oh, hadn’t we heard? Bus got out of 
control on this same hill and went over a 
precipice; three hundred feet or so. 

The Oriental may be of a contemplative 
nature, but there are times when he can 
bestir himself. Had a magician waved his 
wand he could not have cleared that bus 
any quicker. Nor was I one whit behind, 
I may say. I tucked that poor child under 
my arm as though he were a brown paper 
parcel and went straight out over the side. 
Deprived of victims, the brakes decided to 
hang on for the time being, and by eve- 
ning Khanh Hoa was before us, on the 
opposite bank of a river whereon rode a 
host of junks, rolling in the swell of the 
bar. Over a far headland, low down in the 
south, I saw a faint cluster of stars prick- 
ing the sky. It was the Southern Cross, 
an old friend, companion of many lonely 
camps. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next installment of 
Around the World I Go will appear in an early issue. 
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Prevents wearing 

out and staining at 

the heel, and shoes 
from rubbing or slip- 

ping at the heel. , 
The cup-shaped center, shown above, an exclusive 

feature of this device, does it. 

Think of the saving alone it will mean to 
you by preventing your hose from wearing 
out at the heel, and the satisfaction of no 
longer having their delicate color ruined by 
stains at the heel! Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel 
Liner insures all this and more—it stops the 
slipping and rubbing of shoes at the heel, 
thus making them more comfortable to wear, 

Made of soft, velvet-like rubber. Easily attached to 
the inner lining of the counter of shoes. Made incol- 
ors to match shoe linings—white, black, tan, cham- 


pagne. Price30c perpair. Soldinshoe, druganddepart- 
ment stores. Buy a pair for each pair of your shoes, 


Dt Scholls 
Nu-Grip Heel Liner 


2 Years simplified High School 
Course at home inside of 


two years. Meetsallrequirementsforentrancetocollege 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-753 Drexel Ave. & 58th St.© A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 














You can complete this 








To Hang Pictures 
and Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Harmonize with any color scheme 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely hold heavy articles 
10¢ pkts. Everywhere 


yy Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Gorlicelli Silks 


Spool Silk, Dress Silks. 
Women’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & Armstrong 
Spool Silk. 

Made of famous Corticelli Silk 


Style booklet sent free on request 




















The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


100 PROFIT ON EVERY SALE 





SELLING (CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS: 


In Box Assortments. Our wonderful Christmas Box 
Assortment is the finest ever published. Agents earn $2 
to $4 per hour. We have a magnificent Box Assortme nt 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas Greeting Cards and 
folders, each with an envelo: Steel Engraved, Colored, 
Paneled and Bordered. Sells ne ee $1.00; costs 50 cts. Nothing 
ever sold begins to compare with the sale of Christmas 
Box Assortments. Write for particulars and free samples. 





WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water Street, Dept. D Boston, Mass. 










M ANY average $75 a week showing women 
our eye-catching, money-saving line of 1m- 
ported and domestic fabrics. Large repeat sales. 
1000 samples and selling instructions furnished. 
Men and women wanted on either part or full 
time. Complete details free. Write 
THE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO. [ha 
Dept. X-29, 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 











Ourhome-study method for ladies andment 


by aretired manufacturer. Turn kitchen into Candy 
Shop—make money from first day. Many wea thy 
started with no capital. Start quick—grow fas’ In 









the home- made candy business“ thelittlefellow has 
“ thebig fellow” atadisadvantage. We furnish tools. 

>» FREE BOOK explains. Capitol Candy 
(4. School, Dept. P-1901, Washington, D.C. 


"Big Protits in Candy Making! 


P Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
justhowtomake her ‘‘APPROVED” Home- 
Made Candies. Money back guaraniced. 
Work sheet formulas, openen. boxes, 
* so adv. cards, fullselling plans—every!”) ont 
— ee provided. Make money after 1st Lesson 

Write today for free “‘work sheet’’ on FU DGE. 
American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
All Your Friends Use Them 


Make your Christmas money. Exclusive designs. Best in 
value, design, and quality. Also beautiful boxed assortments 
to retail at 75 cents and $1.00 per box. Customer's name 

pints or engraved. Good commission. No money needed. 

Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. 


KNIGHT & CO. Box H. 76, Riverton, N. J- 
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RIENDLY GREETINGS — happy chatter. This 
CH is one of the evenings you have prepared for. 
Each detail you made a personal duty—the cake 
icing, sprucing up the rooms and a score of other 
details. And you lead your guests up the stairs 
with pride and confidence. You know that your 
upstairs—your bedrooms—are sure to continue the 
delightful impression already made by your care- 
fully and tastefully furnished living rooms. 


Bedrooms today have a renewed importance. The 
modern demands of social entertaining have 
opened the bedroom to our guests—it must be 
furnished in perfect taste, ready to receive appreci- 





BED -ROOM & DINING -: ROOM 


Lar 


C 2.m& PD 










The Guests Are Here as 


~they will be delighted with your bedrooms! 


Gndstrom 
umiture 


The ROCKFORD CABINET COMPANY 

























































Reminiscentof the Colonial days 
when Dolly Madison was the 
reigning hostess, this Landstrom 

suite number 171 in soft brown 
| mahoganyisatruereproduction 
of American period furniture 








ative friends. Your own furniture dealer very likely 
has Landstrom furniture—made by master crafts- 
men with infinite care that the most minute and 
hidden details should be perfect. Of tremendous 
importance to you is this extra care used in Land- 
strom construction—for it means that the original 
fresh beauty of each piece will last through long 
years of service. 


Writing us by way of the coupon below will bring 
to you a beautiful booklet showing a variety of 
Landstrom furniture reproduced in actual colors. 


Landstrom Furniture Corporation » Rockford, Illinois 


FURNITURE ~ DESKS & CABINETS 
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A healthy, happy baby is not 
an accident. It’s a wonderful 
job of motherhood 


* * * 


fox wouldn’t you do—or give— 
‘ Y to keep baby healthy and happy! 
Especially through those trying months 
of teething and the “‘second summer”’. 


With his splendid start, it’s easy. Just 
the same wise care in feeding, and 
most of the ills that beset babyhood 
can be avoided. 


Of greatest importance mow, is your fat 
choice of his first solid food. Nothing 4/7 
you ever do for him, perhaps, can have 
such far-reaching results in later life. 
If he is to have a sound mind in a 
sound body—if he is to grow strong 
and sturdy, with well-knit muscles 
and bones—you must select the right 
solid food for growth. 





Happily, doctors and child-health spe- 
cialists make your choice easy. They 
unite in saying: ‘Give your baby a well- 
cooked WHOLE-WHEAT cereal with milk’’. 


They have found that whole wheat— 
beyond any other solid food—supplies 
MINERALS for strong teeth and bones; 
PROTEIN for blood, muscles and tissue; 
CARBOHYDRATES for warmth and energy; 
VITAMINS for growth and appetite; 
BRAN for safe, wholesome regulation. 


All these are vital elements—every one 
essential to the growth and health and 
happiness of your baby. Why not be 
absolutely certain he gets them by select- 
ing the unroBBED whole-wheat cereal? 





Ready to eat in three minutes 


No matter how long you cook Wheatena— 
3 minutes or 20 minutes—you get a delicious, 
easily-digested, highly-nutritious food at less than 
2 cents a pound. For very young babies, doctors 
recommend that Wheatena be cooked for 2 hours 
and then strained. Wheatena is a splendid 
food for a child’s breakfast, lunch or supper. 
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Wheatena ts unrobbed whole 
wheat in its most delicious 
and digestible form 
i ae * 
Vi rarena contains all the good- 
ness that nature packs into the 


sun-ripened wheat . . . the minerals— 
the vitamins—the golden life-giving 
heart—the wholesome bran—the nour- 
ishing gluten and starch. 











There is no other cereal like it. You can 
tell Wheatena by its nut-brown color. 
Also by its toasty nut-like flavor. It is 
whole wheat and all wheat... nothing 
added—nothing essential taken out. 


Wheatena is as good for grown-ups 
as for babies. Children of the run- 
about age... girls and boys in their 
‘teens . . . these especially need it for 
body-building and energy. 


Leading doctors and dietitians have 
recommended Wheatena for 48 years. 
The largest hospitals serve it regularly. 


We want every mother to really know 
Wheatena—to prove for herself how 
nourishing and strengthening it is. 
Get a package of Wheatena from your 
grocer, and make it part of your own 
breakfast, tomorrow. Then note te- 
sults around 11 o’clock. How much 
more “‘alive’’ you'll feel than usual! 
How much less of that “‘empty”’ fec ling! 


You'll discover, too, why children !ove 


A won d e rf u | | O b Wheatena—and how easily and qu‘ckly 


you can prepare it for them. I! you 
would prefer to have us send you « ‘rial 


of Mm ot h eC rh O O d ilies SO aor package—please use the coupon be!ow. 






Will you accept this suggestion? 


If your children must be coaxed into eating a 
cereal—or if they resist drinking milk—try them 
on Wheatena cooked with half milk and half water. It’s 
super-delicious! ‘We'll gladly send you atrial pack- 
age FREE. Just mail this coupon to The Wheatena 
Co., Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. L. H.J. 10-27. 
Name 


The delicious unrobbed whole-wheat cereal 
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Cut down on 
“housework extras” 


After you’ve cleaned up are you 
through with cleaning? Or is 
there still a task here—a task there 
—and then the cleaner to be 
inspected for oil? 


If it’s a Premier Duplex you can 
tuck it away in the closet the 
moment you’ve emptied out the 
great haul of dirt. The Premier 
Duplex never needs oiling. Ball 
bearings in both motor and brush 
are packed in lubricant. They 
save you. 


And the Premier Duplex cleans 
with double action. Its motor- 
driven brush and vigorous suction 
work together. They sweep the 
surface clean, dislodge the grit and 
bag a// the dirt. Together they 
dispose of the cleaning tasks 
quickly and thoroughly. 


FLOOR POLISHER 
This amazing accessory 
at only $10 extra. 


u x 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
Dept. 110 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, Toronto. 

Sold over the entire world, outside of U. S. and Canada by 
International General Electric Co., Inc.,Schenectady,N.Y. 
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Thais is the new Singer De Luxe Library 
Table Electric. When not in use, it becomes 
a piece of fine furniture, a desk or table in 
harmony with its surroundings in any room, 
































Singer Portable Electrics 


Here is one of the most popular ofall the new Singer 
models. Light, compact, can be easily carried in one 
hand upstairs, downstairs, to any room in the house. 
Simply connect with any light socket, or floor plug, 
set it on any table and sew. Equipped with genuine 
Singer motor and “‘Singerlight’’. When not in use, set 
it away on a closet shelf or in any corner—requires 
only 8 by 17 inches of space. A perfect Singer— 
guaranteed for long, efficient, satisfying service. 


G The “New 


SINGER ELECTRIC 
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“A NEW little frock for Jane that she can wear to school tomorrow. A 
A smart new dress for myself made complete in one afternoon— 


stitching, trimmings and all. New curtains and draperies for every win- 
dow in the house. Something new ’most every day. I never dreamed 
that I could do such things before.” 

No wonder women feel they have made a discovery when they find 
what a modern Singer will do. It is so smooth, so quiet, so easy to oper- 
ate, so swift in the completion of each task that sewing itself becomes a 
delightful pastime. And when you realize that it makes possible three 
lovely dresses at the usual cost of one, you know a Singer is never an 
expense, but the best investment a family ever made. 

There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a modern Singer will do. 
The nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a machine to your home to use 
for a few days, in doing your own sewing. You may have your choice of the 
widest variety of models. Any one of them may be yours on a convenient 
plan by which you will receive a generous allowance for your present 
machine, and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 

Every Singer Shop is ready always with instruction, repairs, supplies 
and courteous, expert service. When the Singer representative comes to 
your home let him tell you about this service Singer maintains in your 
own neighborhood, wherever you live. 


Ready! A New Practical Sewing Book “How to Make Dresses”’ 


If you would know how delightfully easy it is to make smart, becoming clothes for yourself, 

get a copy of ‘‘ How to Make Dresses,” just published. It is a practical step-by-step guide 

to the swift creation of lovely frocks, prepared by Mary Brooks Picken, America’s foremost 

dressmaking authority. Simple, easy-to-follow instructions, with more than 100 illus- 

trations. Worth many times its small cost. Only twenty-five cents at any Singer Shop 

(see telephone directory for nearest address), or send twenty-five cents, coin or stamps, to 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Dept. 15-X, Singer Bldg., New York. 








Entire contents of this advertisement copyright 1926 and 1927, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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en Little Students 


N little students, feeling 
risk and fine; 

yne read Schopenhauer. 
hen there were nine. 


T 


Nine little students, gayly meeting 
Ate; 


One cried, ‘‘What is Art?”’ Then there 
were eight. 

Eight little students, making earth a 
heaven; 

One moaned, ‘‘What is Love?” Then 


there were seven. 


Seven little students, pert and full of 
tricks; 

One sighed, ‘‘ What is Life?’’ Then there 
were Six. 


Six little students, very much alive; 
One was bit by Nietzsche. Then there 
were five. 


Five little students, light with college 
lore; 

One became a Thinker. Then there were 
four. 


Four little students, bright as they can be; 
One outgrew his parents. Then there were 


three. 

Three little students, seeing college 
through; 

One grew Bolshe-wicked. Then there 


were two. 


Two little students, basking in the sun; 
One explored his Ego. Then there was one. 


One little student, loving life and fun, 
Turned to Hindu mystics. Then there 
was none. 


Ten little students—swell the requiem! 
Undigested knowledge settled all of them. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


Coffee and Sandwiches 


se HAT’S all this?’’ asked the man 
who had come home early. 

“This,” said the little woman with a 
sweeping gesture, “is coffee and sand- 
wiches. It’s my afternoon for the card 
club. 

It was like the game in which one has a 
minute to look and then writes down on a 
slip of paper, from memory, the names of 
all the things one can remember having 
seen. There were bouillon cups ready for 
filling and there were finger rolls; there 
Were crisp patties and a salad; there was a 
glistening layer cake and a tray of sherbet 
glasses; not to mention such minor acces- 
sories as olives and salted almonds and 
bonbons. And, like a pagoda above all, 
there was a percolator. 

“Coffee and sandwiches?’’ queried the 
man. He belonged there; he had a right 
to qu ry. 

“| now precisely what you’re going to 

‘eplied the little woman, ‘‘but it’s 

and sandwiches. It’s coffee and 

iches because our club, at its first 
ng of the year, decided to serve 
ig more elaborate. Then there would 
’ possibility, we said, of one hostess 
¥ to outdo another in the matter of 
shments.”’ 

‘Well, but is 

“Wait. The first meeting was at Mrs. 
Watloping’s. She had coffee and sand- 
Wi.es—and salted almonds and olives 
an’ a fruit salad. Just a little more than 
co'ee and sandwiches, she admitted, but 
reouy nothing worth mentioning. And it 
had been no trouble at all. Well, of course 
We all protested, but it was ——” 

Eaten?’’ 

~ Don’t anticipate. It was too late to do 
any thing else. Then, not to be outdone by 
Mrs. Walloping, Mrs. Toller, who had the 
eb meeting —what is it you men do in 

OKer ¢ * 

“In poker? Oh, she saw Mrs. Wallop- 
g's spread and raised her. Is that what 
you mean?”’ 


Say, 
cof 
Sal 
m« 
not 
be 
try 
rely 


oo 
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“That’s it. She saw her coffee and 
sandwiches—don’t laugh, it’s too serious— 
and raised her some chicken a la king and 
some chocolate parfait. Everybody said it 
was a shame, and that she shouldn’t have 
done it, but you can’t protest much when 
your mouth is full, can you?”’ 

“And now?” 

“Now I come. I’m having the third 
meeting, today, this afternoon. They'll be 
here any minute. We eat and then we 
play bridge.’’ 

The man who had come home early re- 
garded the supplies with a calculating 
eye. 

“How many more meetings will your 
club have?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, about twelve,” said the little 
woman. ‘We meet every other week.” 

“Well, I hope the twelfth member’s 
husband is a rich man,” he remarked with 
quiet emphasis. ‘‘Or that she has an in- 
dependent fortune.”’ 

The little woman laughed. She seemed 
to find something deliciously humorous in 
the idea. 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘ but we haven’t twelve 
members. We have only eight. It will be 
my turn—our turn—again, dear, before 
the season is over.” 

-~ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Lines Upon Proceeding to Use 
a Guest Towel 


XHIBITION guest towel, 
Wrapped up in yourself, 
Proud, patrician, best towel, 
Resting on the shelf— 
Futile is your lot, towel, 
Neither cold nor hot towel, 
Caste is all you’ve got, towel — 
Caste and pompous rank. 


Just a fluffy lace towel, 

Neither hand nor face towel, 

You're a sad disgrace, towel, 
Oozing silly swank. 


Snobbish, over-dressed towel, 
Here’s your big surprise— 
Though you may protest, towel, 
You I'll utilize. 
May I not suggest, towel, 
That it’s manifest, towel, 
You're too self-impressed, towel? 
Therefore, Lordship, I’m 
Seizing you with zest, towel. 
Farewell to your rest, towel— 
Soon you'll be a messed towel, 
Soiled with honest grime! 
— ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


From Time to Time 


““TUST what are you up to?”’ asked the 

big policeman of the meek little man. 
*‘T’ve been following you for ten minutes, 
and if you ain’t a case for the patrol 
wagon then you're a case for the ambu- 
lance. First you were walking like a 
respectable citizen, going about his busi- 
ness, then you gave a start and began to 
run. Then you slowed down to a walk 
again, stopped short, and after that you 
sat down on a doorstep and began to 
whistle. When you got up from the step 
you strolled sort of easy like until you 
saw something or somebody that made 
you break into a trot. What’s the idea? 
Give an account of yourself?” 

“It’s all right, officer,’’ said the meek 
little man. “I can explain. You see, I’m 
on my way to catch a train, and as un- 
fortunately I left my watch at home, I’m 
forced to depend on the different clocks I 
see in the shop windows. Would you mind 
telling me the right time?”’ 















































MOTHER MAKES THE 


FAUX PAS OF ASKING 


HER YOUNG DAUGHTER 


WHAT TIME HER FRIENDS WILL BRING HER HOME 


Time Enough 


*TT®WAS not long ago when the 
most we could show 
Was one single clock in the 
place; 
A dollar alarm without beauty or 
charm, 
The glass broken out of its face. 
It seems like a crime that we had to tell 
time 
By such a chronometer’s showing. 
But still, though we knock, when we 
speak of that clock, 
It somehow or other kept going. 


Well, father he thought that a clock 
should be bought, 
And so did my sister and brother, 
And mother decided to get one, as J did, 
And friends gave us many another; 
We've a grandfather clock and an ormolu 
clock 
And a thirty-day clock that looks stun- 
ning, 
And a French clock of charm and a dollar 
alarm— 
And that is the one which is running. 


We've a veined onyx block for a sleeping- 
room clock, 
We’ve a dining-room clock that has 
gongs in; 
We’veakitchen clock, too, and a cuckoo— 
brand new, 
(I can’t say which room that belongs in;) 
We’ve a luminous clock, an electrical 
clock, 
And a clock with eight bells it can chime 
with; 
But we hope that no harm meets that 
dollar alarm 
For that is the clock we keep time with! 
BERTON BRALEY. 


Gyrus and Ghivalry 


ITTLE Cyrus had socked a small girl, 
his classmate, in the eye. The deed 
was undoubtedly heinous enough. It 
gained additional horror through the fact 
that he socked her under the stricken gaze 
of Althea, his mother, who had just en- 
tered the classroom. 

On her return home, Althea pushed our 
son into my study with considerable pas- 
sion. Little Cyrus’ face wore the blank 
and slightly deafened expression of one 
who had been talked to loudly and long. 
His mother’s voice was a little hoarse as 
she presented her indictment against our 
offspring. “‘Now,” she told me grimly. 
*“You’ll have to do it.” 

Obediently I essayed a verbal warming 
up before the flagellation. 

“‘Cyrus,”’ I exclaimed hollowly. “Cyrus 
The very idea! Hitting a little girl!” 

“She wasn’t little,” Cyrus objected. 
““She was bigger’n me.” 

“That makes no difference,’’ Althea in- 
terrupted. Women of whatever ages al- 
ways seem to hang together at such times. 

“But she was a girl,’’ I urged, striving 
to recapture vague recollections of the 
Idylls of the King and the Chevalier Bay- 
ard. ‘How could you hit a girl?” 

““She took my board and wouldn’t give 
it back,’’ Cyrus returned stubbornly. 
Again my convictions wavered but I 
managed to continue: 

“Suppose she did? Was that any rea- 
son for hitting her?” 

‘‘She hit me first,’’ our son persisted. 
‘With the board.” 

His gesture indicated an indubitable 
bump on his forehead. Althea clicked her 
tongue in exasperation and glared prompt- 
ingly at me. 

“It’s not right to hit girls,” I wavered. 

“TI got the board back,’’ Cyrus replied. 

There was a moment’s silence. Althea 
continued to glare. 

“‘Do you mean to say,” she challenged, 
“that you aren’t going to spank him?”’ 

For an instant as the eyes of Cyrus and 
me met we seemed almost to understand 
each other. Then— 
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No last minute mele can 


aoe into beauty 


uncare d-for hair 


TOUCH here—a pat there— 

last minute attempts to put 
lustre and beauty into hair that just 
won’t respond! 

So often we vainly try it! Yet the 
secret of hair that always looks 
charming is very simple . . . a few 
minutes of the right daily care! 

Even more than one’s teeth or 
one’s skin does the hair need daily 
attention. For always two deadly 
enemies threaten its life—dandruff 
and slowing-down scalp circulation. 


Each of these foes attacks the hair 
at its very roots. Dandruff upsets the 
oil glands under the scalp, brings 
excessive oiliness or dryness. 

Slow scalp circulation 
starves the hair, gradually 
deprives it of lustre and even 
of color. 

Specialists have formulated 
this simple daily treatment 





to check and to prevent these two 

hair ills: 
Just moisten the scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then 
with stiffly held fingers move your 
scalp vigorously in every direction 
to work the tonic down to the very 
hair roots. Do this over every inch 
of the scalp—it makes the scalp tin- 
gle with new vigor and leaves your 
hair soft, clean and manageable! 


Even a few days of this treatment will 
greatly improve the health and the 
beauty of your hair. Begin it tonight! 

For fair hair—to protect its lovely 
gleaming lights—Pinaud’s Eau de Por- 
tugal. Just as pure, just as effective, as 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine, but made 
especially for hair that is blonde, golden, 
or auburn. 

You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine and Eau de Portugal at 
any drug or department store. 
Look for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle. 


"S Eau de Quinine 








“My son,” I said solemnly, “don’t you 


ever let me hear of your striking a girl 
again—unless she’s bigger and hits you 
with a board.” 


“Yes, papa,” little Cyrus replied. 
Althea still says I am unchivalrous. I 


say she, being a professing feminist, is in- 
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Worth Trying 


HE trousers which I have washed for 

Ike,” said his mother, “‘have shrunk 

so much that the poor child can hardly 
put them on. 

“Well,” answered her friend, looking at 

















consistent. Little Cyrus says nothing. Ike, “why not try washing Ike? He might 
—F. F. VAN DE WATER. shrink too.” 
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Oo” unusual thoughtfulness A 


surprising services. ..Cannon Towels 
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~ Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


: oe wv ; , 
WhHrscVER you meet traveled people, you saBnOn | same reasons and their very evident econ- 
find s »meone who has visited the “Land | omy. The initial price is low for a really 

















of th: sky” and who knows the Grove Park = ——_ superior towel, and replacement costs are 
Inn. Asheville. Chances are, that person hai reduced, for these heavy, well-woven towels 

is st’ calking about the spectacular scenery of the Blue t withstand constant laundering and hard wear. 
Rid: Mountains and the exceptional hospitality of this When you visit friends, you will also find Cannon 
reso'’ hotel . . . its southern cooking, its interesting towels in their bathrooms. Women who manage their 
golf course. homes efficiently and who buy wisely have long since 
I» ‘ine with its policy of making one’s vacation delight- learned the many merits of Cannon towels... . : A number 
ful. .d memorable, and its fine consideration for good, of new patterns are very decorative and lend a colorful* 
_ old.’ shioned comfort, the management of the Grove touch to the bathroom. Also all-white Cannon towels, 
| Par provides all the bathrooms with snowy fresh and Cannon towels with colored borders, conventional 


designs and stripes. Everything you can ask for—from 
the handy hucks to the big turkish towels and bath mats. 
In department and dry goods stores everywhere—at 
prices that will please you, 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 

*All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats guaran- 
teed absolutely color-fast. 


| Canron towels, and plenty of them. 

| \\ \erever you travel in the United States, you dis- 
cov.. Cannon towels in the bathrooms of most of the 
famous hotels. . . . It is no secret in the hotel world 
tha: Cannon towels cause a great deal of satisfaction. 
Gucsts like them because they are good-looking and 
pleasant to use. The management likes them for the 








New Cannon Lighthouse turk- 
ish towel; borders—pink, blue, 
gold, green, lavender. Price 


about $2. 
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‘The best time 


to fight gum troubles is 
Brrore THEY START 


wr 


PpylOW IPANA and massage help 
thousands to ward off the trou- 
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Ricurt in your own circle of friends you can 

point out men and women who have suffered 
in health and in appearance—through the 

ravages of these modern gum afflictions. 

And if you ask these people about their ex- 
perience, perhaps the first thing they will tell 
you is how stubborn, how difficult to deal with 
these troubles are, once they gain a foothold. 


Yet it is encouraging to know that serious 
gum disorders, hard as they are to cure, are 
often quite easy to prevent. And the method 
dentists recommend is both simple in its per- 
formance and effective in its results. 


7 7 7 


It is our diet that undermines the health of our 
gums. Our food, dentists point out, is too soft, 
too quickly eaten. 


We buy white, refined flours, we order tender 
cuts of meat. We cook our vegetables until 
they almost fall apart, and cover 
them with creamy sauces. The 
roughage and the fibre have de- 
parted: from our food. The act 
of mastication no longer yields 
to our gums the exercise and 


~Modern cooks and chefs provide us 
with soft and creamy food—a delicious diet, 
but a diet that deprives our gums of the 
stimulation and exercise they need to keep 
in health. 
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massage that keeps the 
fresh, nourishing blood in 
brisk circulation through 
their walls. 

That, very briefly, is why 
gums soften, weaken and 
lose their tone. ‘Pink tooth 
brush,’’ the earliest sign of 
impairment of gum health, 
is often a warning of 
troubles to come. 
































How Ipana and massage 


defeat “pink tooth brush” 


Common sense dictates that the way to pre- 
vent or correct such troubles is to give back to 
the tissues the stimulation they lack. Your 
own dentist, if you ask him, will confirm the 
soundness of this reasoning. 

Get him to show you the 
simple technique of this gentle 
frictionizing of the gums, with 
the brush or with the fingers. He 
will explain how it helps to re- 
store the flagging circulation in 
the tissues. And very likely he 
will suggest that you perform 
the massage of your gums as well 
as the regular brushing of your 
teeth with Ipana Tooth Paste. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 





Kindly send me a trial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 








© B.-M. Co., 1927 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-107, 73 West St., New York, N.Y. 


For the ziratol content of Ipana gives it the 
power to aid inthe toning and strengthening 
of undernourished gums. Known and used for 
years by dentists, ziratol is an antiseptic and 
hemostatic of peculiar benefit to the gums, and 
its presence in Ipana is one of the reasons for 
the professional recommendations that (irst 
gave Ipana its start. 


Give Ipana a full 30 days’ trial 


You'll find Ipana’s taste a treat to your pa ‘ate 
—and its power to clean and whiten your tveth 
will delight you. The ten-day tube the coupon 
brings will readily prove these things. 


But the better plan is to start at once wih a 
full-size tube from the nearest drug store. Use 
it faithfully for at least one month, and see how 
your gums improve in tone and in health. 
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Kor 60 years th 
something that cannot vary—the goodness 
of choice, fresh foods cooked and packed 


where each is produced at its best 


Double rich in butterfat — 714 teaspoons of 
it in every 16 oz. can of Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk. That’s why this milk gives a new, tempt- 
ing richness to so many dishes. 

Salad Dressing Martin: This delicious varia- 
tion of boiled dressing is especially good with 
fruit salad: Mix 14% tbsps. flour with 44 cup 
powdered sugar, 4 tsp. salt, 144 tsp. paprika 
and \% tsp. celery salt. Add 2 egg yolks slightly 
beaten; 2 tbsps. of melted butter, 1 cup Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk and 3 tbsps. lemon juice very 
slowly. Cook over hot water until mixture 
thickens. Apple and Peach Salad as shown at 
right is made simply by alternating slices of red 
apple and Libby’s California Peaches. 

Many tempting ideas, free —in the recipe 
leaflet, ‘‘Harvest Dishes.” Write for it. Also 
for personal advice on menus, recipes, entertain- 
ing. Address Mary Hale Martin, Cooking 
Correspondent, 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Dept. A-5, 
Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Canadian Kitchens 


Libby, MC Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario 
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© Foods 


— , stern 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy these foods 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 

Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 

Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 

Olive Oil (Spanish) 

Ripe Olives (California) 

Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 

Sweet Mustard Pickles 

Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Pickles 

Sweet Onions 

Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 
(Partial List) 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Kraut 

Tomato Soup 


is name has stood for 










































Yomen 
who ask questions 


learn ~ 


that the most 
and least a dentifrice 
can dois ...... 


NQUIRING women—women with eager, 

hungry, questing minds—who ask the doctor 
and the dentist “Why?”—they make good 
mothers, good wives, good shoppers. 

Very soon they have the same ideas on the care 
of the teeth that all dentists have. They use a 
dentifrice and see that their family does, for the 
reason the dentist gives— 

To keep teeth Clean! 

They know that clean teeth are prettier teeth 
—that aclean mouth is a more wholesome mouth, 





























For treatment, see your dentist 


and that keeping teeth Clean is the surest way to 
prevent decay and disease of teeth and gums. 
For treatment of the teeth they go to the dentist 
and see that their children go—twice a year. 
They avoid self-medication. They use a dentifrice 
to clean, and they employ a dentist to cure. 
Modern dental authorities agree that the one 
and only function of a dentifrice should be to keep 
teeth clean. This is the reason Colgate & Co. 
made Ribbon Dental Cream with the sole object 
that it shall clean teeth and clean them better. 
Colgate’s cleans by the following method: As 
you brush, it breaks into a sparkling, bubbling 
foam; in this foam is calcium carbonate, a finely 
ground powder which loosens clinging food 
particles, and polishes all tooth surfaces. Next, 
this foam, in a detergent, washing wave, sweeps 


over teeth, tongue, gums— washing all surface 
removing the very causes of tooth decay. 

Colgate’s attempts to do no more than cleai 
because dentists say that a dentifrice should d. 
no more. Rely on your dentist to cure your teet 
—rely on Colgate’s to keep them clean. 


1G 


Established 1806 (Dept. 202-J.) 595 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


New York 
FREE TO READERS OF THIS PUBLICATIO™ 


I will try Colgate’s for a week. Send a free sample tube of Ribbor 
Dental Cream. 
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City State 





In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montre«! 
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It gives you 


Everything. 


alia 





Victor’s latest achievement 





combines all the advantages of 
the Electrola — 


the Radiola — 
and the Automatic Victrola 


Tas is the most luxurious and com- 
plete reproducing instrument ever made. It 
provides every sort of music for the home — 
both from records and from the air. And it 
provides it soft as a whisper, or in full 
orchestra volume—for a single minute, or 
for hours on end! 

The new Automatic Electrola with Radiola 
is electrical throughout. It operates from an 
electric-light socket. Its music is reproduced 
and amplified electrically. Its turntable, its 
record-changing mechanism (an exclusive 
Victor feature), its powerful 8-tube Radiola— 
all are electrical. It is the highest develop- 
ment of the electrical principle in music. It 
is the last word 

Because the Automatic Electrola with 
Radiola changes its own records, it is the 
ideal instrument for dance and dinner music, 


This instrument reproduces or the rendition of complete symphonic 
every known type of music and 














Tue AUTOMATIC ELECTROLA WITH RADIOLA 





Victor's newest and most complete instrument gives you everything 
| in reproduced music and entertainment 
be n 

















Rieit—Model Number Nine- 


twenty-five, an all-electric in- 


strzment, combines in one entertainment, both from rec- works. For those really discriminating people 
becutiful cabinet the flexi- ords and from the air. Its whom Fortune has endowed with exacting 
bility of power of the Victor tone is wr ignigard clear and tastes, and the means to gratify them, this 
Ei-ctrola with the great range deep, and its volume can be . . 
ain! sensitivity of the 8 bebe a. controlled. Oper- superb Instrument has been created. There * 
Su ver-Heterodyne Radiola. ates entirely from electric-light no other musical instrument like this... 
Losp aerial enclosed in cabinet. socket, at very low cost. anywhere! See it at your dealer’s—today ! 





The New 
Automatic HI ctrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. with Radtiola 






VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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Friction wears away stone 















































Dont rab your clothes clean - 


Soak out the dirt - safely - this way / 


Friction wears away the sturdiest leather— 
the hardest stone. Then think what your 
washboard rubbing is doing to the thin fab- 
rics of your clothes—wearing them out long 
before their time, of course! 


But, can you get your clothes really clean 
without a washboard? Yes! Millions of 
women are doing it week in and week out. 
They soak their clothes clean, safely, in Chipso 
suds. 


And how much easier this simple method is 
—for your clothes—and for you! 


See how simple it is: 
First you pour hot water on Chipso’s sheer 
white flakes to get instant suds. Then you 
cool these suds to lukewarm. Now put in the 


clothes, squeeze the suds into them and for- 
get them for 20 minutes, or longer if you 
wish, while Chipso dissolves the dirt. 


When you are ready to finish the washing, 
squeeze the suds through the clothes again 
several times to remove the dissolved dirt. 
Very soiled spots may need a light hand-rub- 
bing, but there is no need whatever for the 
washboard—and your clothes are safely clean. 


Quicker dishwashing, too! 


The Chipso method shortens dishwashing 
time, too—by a third. It’ gets rid of the hara 
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third—the ten or fifteen minutes you spend 
rubbing grease off dishes and pans. 

Make your Chipso suds. Wash your glass 
and silver first as usual, and while you dry 
them, let the Chipso suds soak the food traces 
off your china. Soak the grease off pots and 
pans the same way—and they'll be practically 
clean before you touch them! 

Yet with all its speed and ease, Chipso 
costs so little. The big 25c Chipso package 
takes care of a month's dishwashing or 6 
average clothes-washings. 

FREE—Saving Golden Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 com- 


mon stains . . . save clothes by soaking . . . lighten wash- 
day labor.’’ Problems like these, together with newest 
laundry methods are discussed in a free booklet, ‘‘Saving 
Golden Hours."’ Send a post card to Dept. CJ-11, Procter 


& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OMETHING in Engel’s 

face and voice stirred Alan 

Barrett against his will to 
sharp distrust, almost to dis- 
like. Freedom had changed 
Engel, he thought, altogether 
forthe worse. Inthe shape- 
less denim of the prison uni- 
form, sullenly busy at his gardening, 
Engel had been harmless; now, in 
cheap new civilian clothes, with 
his back against the door of Barrett’s 
dingy bedroom, he was again, unmis- 
takably, dangerous. His eyes were 
©paque, aloof and heatless—and watchful, like a cat’s; the 
lines about his mouth, no longer merely sullen, had deep- 
ened to a mean and hateful grimness. ‘‘Pardoned?”’ Bar- 
rett echoed the word. “I hadn’t heard. You see I’ve been 
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Scapegoat 
By HuGH MacNaIr KAHLER 


laid up for the last six weeks—pneumonia—just got out of 
the hospital last night.”’ 

‘“‘Heard about it. Sorry.’’ Engel’s eyes narrowed thought- 
fully; a thin, sly grin twisted his mouth. ‘Might turn out to 
be a good thing, though; you got a regular Stillburn bleach 
on you. Come in handy, if you’re game to try the play I 
been framing up for you.” 

Barrett stared blankly. Engel’s glance moved about the 
shabby room, came back to Barrett’s threadbare suit; again 
the grin flickered across his face. 
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IN THE SHAPE- 
LESS DENIM OF 
THE PRISON 
UNIFORM, SUL- 
LENLY BUSY AT 
HIS GARDENING, 
ENGEL HAD BEEN 
HARMLESS 
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‘Come clean, Barrett. You're up against it, 
aren’t you? I know you were mighty near down 
and out before you got sick. Had it coming to you, 
trying to make a living out of landscape work in 
this burg! Broke, or something like it, aren’t you?”’ 

“Suppose Iam. Whatofit?’’ Barrett wondered 
at his want of resentment. ‘“‘What’s your play, and 
where do I fit into it?” 

““You’re the only one in it,”” said Engel. ‘‘Here—try this 
on and see how it fits.” 

He fumbled in the pocket of his coat and brought out a 
folded letter, from which, as he opened it, a long, narrow 
strip of green paper fluttered to the floor. He stooped to 
recover it. 

Barrett took the letter. 

Dear Sir: I have been deeply impressed by the accounts of 


your success in beautifying the prison grounds, and learn with 
pleasure that the Governor is about to grant you a pardon. 





4 


Inclosed you will find a ticket from Stillburn to Bin- 
chester and sufficient currency to cover your incidental 
expenses in coming here. I hope that-this will serve to con- 
vince you that I am in earnest in suggesting that you 
will find a really unusual opportunity in Birchester for the 
ability you evidently possess. Our town is growing very 
fast and many new homes of the better sort are building in 
our suburbs, but we have as yet no resident landscaper, 
and for the present you would have a large and profitable 
field wholly to yourself. 

If you are interested please come here as soon as you are 
at liberty. You will find comfortable accommodations at 
Mrs. Garvey’s, 112 River Street, and I will communicate 
with you there as soon as you arrive. 

Within reasonable limits I will gladly finance you until 
you are on your feet. I see no reason why your past 
record should follow you here, in view of the distance, and 
suggest that you choose, to that end, another name under 
which to make this fresh start. 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. CARTER. 


i HERE!” Engel spoke eagerly as Barrett looked 

up. ‘‘Made to order. All the time the warden 
was handing me an earful of sob stuff this morning I 
was thinking how this sucker was just what you 
needed, Barrett. Here’s the ticket. You hop the first 
rattler, and beat it down there while the beating’s good.” 

‘Why don’t you take it yourself?” Barrett handed the 
letter back to him. Life in the prison town had made him 
wearily familiar with the phenomenon of sentimentalism 
where convicts were concerned. There were, he knew, 
thousands of people like this man Carter, eager to do for a 
proven rascal what they would indignantly refuse to an 
honest neighbor. He had come to share in the convict at- 
titude toward them; but now, as a sudden ache of wistful- 
ness stirred in him, his mild contempt deepened to something 
like anger. A chance for which Alan Barrett would give 
anything he possessed, fairly crowded upon a man like Engel, 
merely because, after spending his life as gunman, yegg and 
bandit, he had eventually found himself—precisely where 
he belonged—in Stillburn Prison. 

Engel laughed harshly. 

““Me? Say, do I look like that? 
After ten years of it! Go right 
on playing wet nurse to a flock of 
plants? Say # 

“You like it,’’ said Barrett. 
““Maybe you’re fool enough to be 
ashamed of it, but you know 
you've had a better time with your 
gardens and greenhouses up there 
than you ever had anywhere else. 
I should think you’d begin to 
wonder whether there’s anything 
so clever about being a crook. It 
never got you very much, did it? 
And if you try it now A 

“Did I make any crack about 
trying it again?” Engel’s face 
was suddenly set. ‘‘And what do 
you know about what it’s got me? 
You talk like the warden. I’ll tell 
you two reasons why I’m passing 
up this job. One is that I couldn’t 
get by with it. You know that. 
I can do the rough work, but I’d 
have a sweet chance, wouldn’t I, 
when it came to making plans and 
putting them over on lady cus- 
tomers?” He laughed. “And the 
other reason is that I don’t need 
the job, or any other—see? 
Maybe you and the warden are 
right to pan the crook stuff, but 
don’t kid yourself that nobody 
ever made it pay.” 

“T always thought you were 
broke,”’ said Barrett. “If you 
aren’t e 

“Tf I was broke I’d be apt to 
pass up soft money like this, 
wouldn’t I?”’ Engel made an im- 
patient sound in his throat. ‘‘ Just 
about as apt as I’d be to get a 
pardon out of a grafter like Jim 
Little.” 











ARRETT started. There was 

no misunderstanding the look 
and tone; the rumor that had 
drifted persistently through the 
town and prison during Governor 
Little’s administration had been 
emphatic and specific. Barrett 
was reasonably certain that a 
good many pardons had been 
sold at a price. He remembered 
vaguely that Rudolph Engel had 
been convicted of complicity in 
an otherwise successful bank 
robbery, that the severity of his 
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PAUSING, WITH HIS HAND ON THE KNOB, HE SIDLED 
INTO THE HALL 


sentence had been materially increased because none of the 
plunder had been recovered. A sudden dislike for the man 
quickened in him; he spoke sharply. 

“‘T see what you mean, I think. It was friendly of you to 
think of me, but I don’t seem to care for charity, especially 
when I'd have to:get it by masquerading as a di 

“Forget it,’’ said Engel, so eagerly that Barrett’s dislike 
lessened against his will. ‘‘This bird tells me to pick a new 
monniker, doesn’t he? It’ll be all right with him if you 
show up there calling yourself Alan Barrett. And you’d 





give him value for his coin, where I wouldn’t—couldn’t. 
You taught me all I know about the game, didn’t you? You 
You’re 


need the chance, and I wouldn’t take it on a bet. 











“IT’S PERFECT,’’ HE SAID, ALMOST UNWILLINGLY 
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on the level; what’s wrong with giving yourself as 
good a deal as if you were a crook?”’ 

Barrett shook his head, but the argument tempted 
him. Engel was absolutely right; this fellow Carter 
wouldn’t have any ground for complaint if, instead of 
wasting sympathy on an ungrateful and incompetent 
rascal, he was allowed to lend a hand to an honest 
man who could very probably justify the investment. 
It would serve him better than he deserved if — 

“No, thanks.’’ He made his refusal the more definite 
because of that plausible sophistry. ‘‘No use tall ing 
about it, Engel. I couldn’t think of it. That’s final.” 

“All right.”” Engel shrugged his shoulders. ‘ [t's 
your funeral.’’ He moved to the window and, keeping 
his body out of sight, sent a cautious, reconnoitering 
glance up and down the street. “I got to beat it.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘Much obliged for all you did for me. 
Sorry you won’t let me square it the only way I can,” 


E LEANED forward to make another survey of 

the street, turned abruptly and moved to the door. 
Pausing, with his hand on the knob, he jerked his head 
in farewell and sidled into the hall. The door closed 
soundlessly behind him; Barrett heard the rickety 
stairs creak. From the window he caught a brief glimpse 
of a swift, curiously furtive retreat across the frozen rutted 
slush of the frowsy street. 

He stood still, discovering that an opportunity, like a 
blessing, had a way of brightening as it took wing. He'd 
been a fool to throw away the chance without even taking 
time to think it over. It came suddenly home to him that he 
was going to miss Engel pretty badly. He laughed under 
his breath at the thought that the convict had come nearer 
to being his friend than anybody else in Stillburn. 

From his third-floor window the town sprawled drearily 
before him under a torn quilt of dirty snow. A grimy sky 
lowered above drab ranks of shingled roofs and the flat 
sweep of rotting ice that still 
locked the lake. Beyond, where 
the farmed hillsides rose from the 
ragged shore, the fences wavered 
like bleared ink lines on a child’s 
smudged map, and the blots of 
woodland where the naked trees 
thrust up through sallow drifts 
reminded Barrett of the way his 
face had looked under its growth 
of sick-room beard. 

The thought drew his eye to 
the glass above his dresser; he 
stared, with a sick pang of disgust, 
at a malicious, cunning carica- 
ture of himself, at a face that 
was his own, but grown old and 
beaten, deep-lined, bleached, sag- 
ging. His shoulders drooped 
forward in a coat that hung 
baggily loose, like the cast-off 
garment of a bigger man, a man 
who had carried his shoulders 
square and back. 









E LAUGHED as he turned 

away. No wonder Engel had 
said that of the two, Barrett 
looked more like’ the convict. 
There had been no sign of prison 
pallor about Engel, after his years 
of outdoor work on the grounds, 
but it would have been easy 
enough for Alan Barrett to play 
the part. He’d been a fool to re- 
fuse Engel’s fantastic offer. [le 
could have carried the scheme 
through, crazy as it had sounded. 
And there wouldn’t have been 
anything wrong in doing it, either; 
there was no fraud in giving a 
man better measure than he bir- 
gained for. It wouldn’t have been 
pleasant, perhaps, to pose as 4 
pardoned thief, but who wis 
Alan Barrett, to be fastidicis 
about unpleasantness? Starving 
and freezing weren’t especiiily 
agreeable, for that matter, p:'- 
ticularly when a very little of 
either would be enough to | ill 
you. 

He’d always been a fool, Bar- 
rett informed himself. Nobody 
else would have wasted the best 
years of his life trying to preach 
the gospel of beauty in a town like 
Stillburn, where you had to go ‘0 
prison to find anything but ugil- 
ness. Again the thought drew 
him to the window, to stare out 
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ver the sorry town, imagining the transformation that could 
: even in its bleak unloveliness by a redeeming 


be worked eal 
touch, here and there, of living green. 

Along the shabby street the graceless wooden houses 
quickene¢ in him the old thirst for beauty; not one of them 
but (might, for ali its staring 
homeliness, be transformed into 


attractiveness by a few young 
pines, a rivet hedge, a bank of 
iqurel or 2 veil of ivy. 

He shook his head. No wonder 
he'd failed, dreaming of beauty in 
Stillburn as it squatted under the 
gray loom of its prison and the 
yomiting stacks of its mills, its 
houses jerry-built in the day of 
lathe and jig-saw decoration, their 
wooden arabesques grimy now 
with the soot of half a century. 
Nobody with sound judgment / 
would have chosen such a place in 'k 
which to practice as a landscape NT j 
architect; nobody, certainly, but My == 
Alan Barrett would have _per- 
severed doggedly in the hopeless 
task until he’d spent almost his 
last penny. 

He forced his thoughts back to immediate problems. Ex- 
cept for a few dollars in his pocket, he was bankrupt; he had 
given up his mean little office just before his illness;' before 
Saturday, when it would be expedient to placate Mrs. Siler’s 
inexorable landlady eye, he’d have to find work. He ought, 
as a matter of fact, to be looking for it now. 
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S HE put on his overcoat, the thought came to him that 
K Engel’s crazy scheme needn’t necessarily have involved 
any masquerade. He could have used that ticket, gone 
straight to Carter and put the facts squarely ,before him, 
asking him frankly for the backing that Engel didn’t want. 
At the worst of it Carter could only have refused; it was 
wholly possible that he’d have turned out to be just as willing 
to back an honest man as a pardoned bank robber. And if 
he had refused there was probably,a better chance of finding 
a job in Binchester than in Stillburn. Barrett reached for 
the door knob; there was a chance that Engel might still be 
in town; it was worth while to look for him at the railroad 
station. If he still had that ticket —— 

He stared down blankly at the folded paper that lay 
on the threshold. He stooped. Engel had scrawled on the 
back of the letter: 


Think it over. Good luck anyhow. 


Barrett’s hands shook as they fumbled with the folded 
sheet. A sudden glow of gratitude warmed him at the sight 
of the strip of green 
paper that slipped from 
within it; there was 
something else—a bill, 
agolden twenty! Bar- 
rett drew in a long 
breath. 

His hands seemed to 
think for themselves. 
By the time his slower- 
moving brain had 
_ reached a decision, they 
were already busy with 
his battered suitcase. 
He hadn’t much to 
' pack. Mrs. Siler, re- 
' garding him with dis- 
favor that seemed 
tinged, now, with dis- 
trust, had mysteriously 


ceased to be formid- 
able as he took hurried 
leave of her. She 
agreed to forward his 


trunk When he should 
write for it, 


FOKLORN trolley 
car jolted deliber- 
| ately through dejected, 
» frowsy streets that 
quicken ed Barrett’s 
Joyous sense of adven- 
ture and escape. At 
the station he learned 
that hehad half anhour 
to wait for an east- 
bound train; the thirty 
Minutes dragged end- 
lessly in the dreary 
Waiting room, deserted 
€xcept for a man who 
lounged beside the 
Sateway to the train 
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shed, and who shifted a dull glance from his newspaper to 
study Barrett, for a moment, with seeming inattention. 

Barrett had met him at the prison, and knew that he 
represented a private detective agency which specialized 
chiefly in bank protection. He saw that there was no recog- 
nition, however, in the eye that dwelt briefly on 
him, and guessed that his hospital pallor had dis- 
guised him. It amused him to discover that he had 
already entered sufficiently into the spirit of his 
masquerade to have something like Engel’s atti- 
tude toward the watcher at the gate; he thought 
of him, as Engel would have thought, as a bull, and 
the word carried into his mind a curious connota- 
tion of contempt, dislike and fear. 

It occurred to him that the fellow was probably 
here to pick up Engel’s trail. Very likely the unre- 
covered plunder of that old robbery still rankled in 
the long memory of the bankers’ association; if 
they had been given sufficient warning of the im- 
pending pardon Engel would have been followed as 
he left the prison. This man had reached Stillburn 
just too late, Barrett concluded; it pleased him to 
believe that Engel had been crafty enough to 
choose some other means of leaving town; a hired 
car would carry him over to the Junction in a 
couple of hours, for instance, or he might have 
taken the Interurban trolley down to Shoreham. 
Theoretically Barrett was altogether on the side of law and 
justice; actually, with Dutch Engel’s ticket and money in 
his pocket and Dutch Engel’s job waiting for him at his 
journey’s end, his sympathies lay distinctly with the fox 
and against the outwitted hounds. As train time approached, 
he fancied that the man beside the 
gate showed signs of restlessness. 

The thought came to Barrett that 
he might have learned enough from 
Warden Fanning to suspect that Engel 
would be leaving by this particular 
train. Fanning would protect Engel as 
far as he could, of course, but a clever 
man would probably manage to extract 
some information from him. Barrett 
chuckled softly at the unmistakable 
disappointment in the heavy face when 
the roar of the incoming train jarred 
through the station. 

He moved toward the gate. An at- 
tendant waved him back to let arriving 
travelers pass out between the brass rails. Stooping for his 
suitcase when the way was clear, he straightened just in time 
to collide sharply with a woman who hurried tardily in from 
the platform. The shock of impact sent her suitcase flying. 
Barrett sprang to recover it, extended it to her with the hand 
that held his ticket, mumbling an apology for his clumsiness. 
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‘“‘I’VE BEEN HERE A WEEK AND I’VE SEEN NOTHING TO INDICATE THAT YOU EVER PLANNED 
SO MUCH AS A GERANIUM WINDOW BOX” 





She moved her head in a gesture that could hardly be 
called a nod; for a moment her eyes met his, and he was 
startled by the swift blaze in the straight, level look. It 
stung him like a blow, like forthright, scornful speech. He 
was annoyed. The accident had been as much her fault as his; 
a poor warrant for that sudden blaze of hate. She took the 
bag from him, and with another curt movement of her head 
walked swiftly past him. 


HE trivial incident distracted him from the pleasure of 

his escape. It rankled stubbornly in him as he found a 
seat in a day coach. He discovered that he remembered the 
girl’s face with a curious distinctness, that he could even 
recall a plainly tailored suit of tweeds, not very new, a 
traveling case as battered as his own. Below a puzzled 
sense of injustice, he felt exasperated by an obstinate, un- 
reasonable regret. He would have liked that girl, he un- 
willingly admitted if he’d known her; he was so stupidly 
sure of this that he could even be sorry that he was leaving 
Stillburn. 

The window at his elbow cast a sudden light on the rid- 
dle of her hateful glance. Inits reflection he saw himself 
as she had seen him, and chuckled as understanding came 
to him. In the station of a prison town, bleached to the 
dead pallor of a toad’s belly, clad in clothes that conspicu- 
ously didn’t fit, Alan Barrett must have looked to the very 
life the part he had, in a sense, begun to play. No wonder 
she had looked at him like that! 

The thought provided him with an absurd sense of com- 
fort. For some reason the conviction that the brief, despis- 
ing blaze of those clear, straightforward eyes had not been 
meant for Alan Barrett, after all, but for the freed jailbird 
he plausibly resembled was more im- 
portant than anything else. 

He laughed at himself as he watched 
the hurried flitting by of snow-clad 
fields beyond the grimy window. 


II 


INCHESTER, in spite of a wintry 
dusk, seemed to Alan Barrett’s first 
inspection almost beautiful. The union 
station was impressively new, and its 
stately columns showed no film of soot; 
the street on which it fronted drew a 
wide path of electric brilliance between 
business buildings most of which were 
modern enough to own at least the vir- 
tues of simplicity and use; plate-glass shop windows pre- 
sented a reassuring display of prosperity at least faintly 
tempered by taste; the snow had been cleared from the 
smooth asphalt, and the stream of motors that ran abreast of 
the new trolley car seemed to suggest to Barrett’s eye the 
comfortable homes toward which most of them were bound. 
He did not resent the 
increasing pressure of 
the crowded aisle; his 
fellow passengers 
seemed to minister, 
instead, to his impres- 
sion of a community 
more remote from Still- 
burn than any eight- 
hour railroad journey 
could explain. Heclung 
cheerfully to his strap, 
his suitcase between his 
ankles, his eyes con- 
trasting these people 
with the depressing 
crowds that would be 
jamming the cars at 
Stillburn on the dreary 
trip between the mill 
district and the long 
rows of grimy wooden 
houses on the flats. 
His spirits rose as he 
rang the doorbell of the 
brick house on River 
Street, to which Engel 
had been advised to go. 
It was patently a house 
that had come down in 
the world, along with 
the district in which it 
stood; a_ substantial, 
self-respecting resi- 
dence reduced, in its 
old age, to the polite 
poverty of furnished 
rooms, but to Barrett’s 
biased eye it seemed 
to carry its misfortunes 
unashamed. 








(Continued on 
Page 89) 
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‘“‘IT DON’T SEEM AS IF I COULD EVER BE HAPPY WITHOUT ALL THIS TO LOOK AT,’’ SHE SIGHED 
OSE I OLN ‘ 
a\HE time of day, or evening, was a quarter to By J PH C. L NC John Hammond came in to see me about ——’’ A step 







e eight. The time of year was late June. The scene 
2 Wee] Was Jesse Forshay’s twelve-by-nine sitting room 
BSH Kige| on the second floor of the post-office block in South 

eats} Denboro, Massachusetts. The sitting room ad- 
joined the bedroom and the dimensions of the bedroom were 
ten by eight. Into it—the sitting room—were stowed a worn 
black-walnut-and-haircloth rocker; an ancient black-walnut- 
and-haircloth sofa; an armchair with a sagging cane seat; a 
revolving desk chair with the stuffing showing through the 
cracks in its cushion; a black-walnut secretary, its shelves 
crammed with books and papers; a faded ingrain carpet; a 
hanging flower pot containing a discouraged geranium; a 
lamp with a cracked china shade; more books and boxes of 
papers on shelves or heaped higgledy-piggledy in corners; 
much dust, some tobacco smoke—and Jesse himself. 

Mr. Forshay was a little man. He was seated in the re- 
volving chair before the secretary, smoking a battered briar 
pipe and writing in his diary. He had just returned 
to his rooms after partaking of his regular Satur- 
day evening ration of baked beans, brown bread, 
pear preserve and molasses cookies at 
Emmeline Cahoon’s boarding house on 
the Wharf Road. Until five o’clock that 
afternoon, with an hour’s respite for din- 
ner, he had been at his desk in the town 
hall on Main Street. He was town clerk of 
South Denboro, as his father had been be- 
fore him, and his father before that. Being 
town clerk was a habit in the Forshay F 
family, a habit encouraged by the voters / 4A 
and sustained by them, with but a half / jj 
dozen lapses, at every town meeting since ig 
1825 or thereabouts. The office had be- 
come almost a hereditary holding, although 












I/ustrated by Grattan (ondon 


the inheritance seemed likely to end with the present incum- 
bent, for Jesse was forty-six and a bachelor. 

He dipped his pen in the inkwell—it was one his father had 
used—and wrote the date at the top of the page in the diary. 
Keeping a diary was another Forshay custom. Stowed in 
the secretary, or in the trunks and chests in the tiny store- 
room beyond the bedroom, were approximately one hundred 
yearly records of the daily doings of Forshays, beginning with 
those of Ebenezer Forshay when he was elected town clerk 
in 1825. 

Susan Coleman, who came in once a week to clean up, 
had more than once suggested ‘‘chuckin’ out a million or so 
cartloads of them old blank books and papers and rubbish,” 
but Jesse had never accepted the suggestion. The 
rubbish was quite worthless, but he hated to part 
with it. Sometimes he delved at 
random into one of the trunks or 
boxes and read his grandfather’s 
or father’s jottings of days long 
past. There had been some 
changes in South Denboro in a 
hundred years—indeed there had. 

‘‘Weather 
this day,” wrote 
Jesse, ‘‘fair, 
with southwest 
wind, canting 
to south toward 
night. Went to 
office as usual, 


sounded upon the stair and in the hall outside his door; 
there was a knock upon that door. Jesse did not look up 
from his writing. Capt. Bangs Poundberry, of course. 
Obese Captain Bangs was a member of the Board of Select: 
men and an old friend who often called about this time, 
especially of a Saturday evening. 


“Come in,” called Mr. Forshay. The door opened. f 


*“‘Hello,” hailed Jesse genially, still without looking up. 
“You're puffin’ like a porpoise, as usual. Sit down and rest 
your fat. I'll be through in a minute.” 

The reply to this breezy salutation was an indignant gasp. 
Mr. Forshay swung about in his chair, gasped likewise, and 


then sprang to his feet. The caller was not Captain Pound- 
berry, but—of all people on earth—Mrs. Chase Eaton. 
Mrs. Eaton was the most aristocratic summer resident 0! 


South Denboro. 
She was proud of her fine old New England ances‘ y—het 
forbears were among Denboro’s earliest settlers of her 


husband’s wealth, of her position in Chicago soc: ly, and 
extremely sensitive concerning her figure, which was, to say 
the least, ample. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Jesse Forshay, wit! fervol. 


Then he stammered incoherent apologies and explanations. F 


Mrs. Eaton broke in upon the floor. “Are you busy, Mr. 
Forshay?’’ she asked frigidly. ‘Because if you are not | 
should like to talk with you about a business matt«r. 

“Why—er—busy? No, no! Not a mite. Er er—sil 
down, Mrs. Eaton, do.”’ a 

The lady took the black-walnut rocker, after treating tt 
the room, and their owner to a glance expressive of haughty 
disapproval. “Mr. Forshay,” she said, ‘you are tie town 
clerk here, I believe . Yes, yes,” testily, “I know yo 
are, of course. Well, do you know anything. about titles 
Titles to land and property, I mean?”’ 
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“Why, yes, ma’am,”’ Jesse said slowly. “I know somethin’ 
about such things. I’m not a regular lawyer though.” 

“T know, I know. I don’t need a lawyer; at least I can’t 
see why | should—not yet, at any rate. You look up titles 
for peopic down here, don’t you? I’m told that you do.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I do that once in a while.” 

“All ght. Then I want you to look into one for me. I 
will pay whatever you may charge—in reason. I won’t be 
jmposed upon, of course. Certain tradespeople in this town 
seem to ‘ink that because my husband and I are in—er— 
comforta vie circumstances—and particularly at present, 
when he is abroad on business—they may safely ask me 
double their usual price. They find they are mistaken.” 

HE was looking at Mr. Forshay as if she expected him to 


say something, so he said “Yes, ma’am.” 
“Now 


about this title matter,’’ went on Mrs. Eaton. 


“You know that point of land adjoining our property on the 


south? Where that Blodgett woman lives?”’ 


Jesse turned toward her. The mention of the Blodgett 
name appeared to interest him. “ Yes,ma’am,” he said again. 
“Ofcourse youdo. Well, do you know the woman herself?’”’ 


“Yes, ma’am.” 


“Humph! You say that as if you knew her pretty well. 


She is a friend of yours, isn’t she?”’ 
“Why—er—yes, I guess so.”’ 


“Humph!”’ dryly. “I believe I have heard something to 
that effect. The friendship can’t be very close if you have 


to guess at it. Well, no matter. I want to 
buy that point. There is a very good sea view 
from it and I need it; Mr. Eaton and I should 
have it to complete our property. We intend 
to make our summer home here in Denboro 
as long as we live and we wish it to be as 
nearly perfect as possible. If we owned that 
Blodgett land it would be perfect. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

“Why—why, yes, ma’am, I suppose ——’”’ 

“Wait. Now I have tried to buy that 
point from the Blodgett woman and she won’t 
sell. She lives there all alone, in a little bit of 
a house which couldn’t have cost more than 
a thousand dollars when it was new and is 
seventy-five years old if it is aday. I have 
written her several times, have even been 
twice, myself, to see her. I have offered her 
five thousand dollars cash for the house 
which I don’t want at all and shall probably 
tear down when I do get it—and the acre and 
ahalf of land which I do want. I think you 
will agree with me that is at least a liberal 
Offer. . Come! Isn’t it?” 

“Why—why, yes, ma’am. I should say it 
was. 


“VOU know it is twice what the property 
is worth. I made that plain to her, and 
why my husband and I were willing to pay 
such a ridiculous sum, But she won’t sell. 
Talks nonsense about her having lived there 
lor twenty years and about her own husband’s 
dying there; as if a house was more precious 
because someone had died in it. I have coaxed 
and persuaded and tried to smile and be nice, 
longing to shake her all the time, until my 
patience is exhausted. Now I am through 
being nice; I shall try being something else. 
That is why I came to you.” 
Mr. } orshay was rubbing his chin. ‘Well, 
Mrs. Eaton,” hesaid dubiously, “I appreciate 
your comin’, of course, but, honest, I don’t 





see What you expect me to do. If Naomi— 
Mrs. Blodgett, I mean—owns that point land 
and won t sell—why 24 

_ The lady lifted a hand. “That,” she broke 
Inshar}).\”, ‘is the question. Does she own it?” 


“Own it? Why _ 
We \\\, please, and let me finish. You know 
as wells I do that all this shore property in 
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Denboro and everywhere about here, was worth practically 
nothing in the old days. Scarcely anyone lived on it; it was 
all just barren sand and pine scrub and beach grass, and 
nobody considered it real property at all. It is only since 
Ostable County has become a summer resort that it has 
gained value. My ancestors, as you know, Mr. Forshay, 
were among the very first settlers of this section. And they 
have always been influential, well-to-do, highly respected 
residents here. Mr. Eaton’s people came from Connecticut 
originally, but mine—the Beasleys—were here from the be- 
ginning, very shortly after the Mayflower landing. Now let 
me ask you this: By what name was that point where the 
Blodgett woman lives known when you were a boy, Mr. 
Forshay? . Think now, this is important.” 

Jesse thought. “Why,” he said musingly, “now that you 
mention it, Mrs. Eaton, seems to me it did use to have a 
name. ’Course nowadays folks call it Blodgett’s Point, but 
seems as if—Sho! Humph! My own grand- 
father, he—seems to me I’ve heard him call it Rum Point. 
Yes, he did. Rum Point, that was it.” 

Obviously this was not the name his visitor was expecting 
to hear. She sniffed indignant incredulity. ‘‘Nonsense!”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Why on earth should it have been called 
that? I don’t believe it ever was.” 

The town clerk’s brows were puckered. “Seems as if 
grandfather used to call it that,’ he said slowly. ‘‘Maybe 
he didn’t though. He died when I was ten years old. Yet, 
too, seems as if it had another name. I—I g: 





- 


Mrs. Eaton leaned forward. 
Zebedee’s Point?’”’ she asked. 

Jesse nodded. ‘‘Why, yes, ma’am,”’ he agreed. “I re- 
member now. Some of the old folks did use to call it Zebe- 
dee’s Point. Yes, they did. That or Zeb’s Point. I never 
knew why.” 

“‘Perhaps I can tell you.” 

She opened the hand bag in her lap and from it took a 
paper, much folded, and yellow with age. She spread it 
upon the table. Forshay, bending forward to look, saw that 
it was a map, a map of the township of South Denboro and 
dated in the year 1822. 


“Did you ever hear it called 


“YT FOUND this long ago among my father’s papers,”’ she 

said. “He had kept it, probably asa curiosity. I kept it 
for the same reason and intended to frame it. You see what 
it is. A map of South Denboro and with the names of all 
the residents—property owners of 1822—inscribed upon the 
sections they owned at that time. Now here is our prop- 
erty.”” She pointed with a jeweled finger. ‘‘Here is where 
my husband and I live now, and here is my grandfather’s 
name, Amaziah Beasley. And here,” the finger moving, “‘is 
the point adjoining, where the Blodgett woman’s house 
stands. It is marked you will notice, ‘Zebedee Beasley.’ Zeb- 
edee Beasley was my great-uncle, my grandfather’s 
younger brother. He must have owned that point in 1822.”’ 


(Continued on Page 102) 














































































THE CALLER WAS NOT CAPTAIN POUNDBERRY, BUT—OF ALL 


PEOPLE ON EARTH—MRS. CHASE EATON 
















ST ORA FRENWAY settled down furtively in her 
Naee a] corner of the Pullman and, as the express plunged 

Wai) out of the Grand Central Station, wondered at 
Aisatx “ty herself for being where she was. The porter came 

LPN along. ‘‘Ticket?’”’ ‘‘Westover.” She had _ in- 
stinctively lowered her voice and glanced about her. But 
neither the porter nor her nearest neighbors—fortunately 
none of them known to her—seemed in the least surprised 
or interested by the statement that she was traveling to 
Westover. 

Yet what an earth-shaking announcement it was! Not 
that she cared, now; not that anything mattered except the 
one overwhelming fact which had convulsed her life, hurled 
her out of her easy, velvet-lined rut, and flung her thus naked 
to the public scrutiny. . . . Cautiously, again, she glanced 
about her, to make doubly sure that there was no one, ab- 
solutely no one, in the Pullman whom she knew by sight. 
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Atrophy 
By EDITH WHARTON 


I/ustration in (olor by Pruett (arter 


unsatisfied vanity, all made him a rather forlornly comic 
figure. But it was chiefly on account of the two children that 
she had always resisted the temptation to do anything reck- 
less. The least self-betrayal would have been the end of 
everything. Too many eyes were watching her, and her 
husband’s family was so strong, so united—when there was 
anybody for them to hate—and so influential, that she would 


Yet here she was, on her way to Westover. 


T 
November, 1927 


- Oh, what 


did it matter now? That was the worst of it—it was too late 
for anything between her and Christopher to matter! She 


was sure that he was dying. The way in which his 
Gladys Brincker, had brought it out, the day bef 
Kate Salmer’s dance: 


¢ ‘Ousin, 
‘ore, at 


“You didn’t know—poor Kit? 


Thought you and he were such pals! Yes; awfully bad, I'm 


afraid. Return of the old trouble. I know there’ve | 


een two 


consultations—they had Knowlton down. They sa) - there’ 
not much hope; and nobody but that forlorn, frighteney 


Jane mounting guard. 


Poor Christopher! His sister, Jane Aldis, Nora suspected, 
forlorn and frightened as she was, had played in his life g 
part nearly as dominant as Frenway and the children jp 


Nora’s. 


Her life had been so carefully 
guarded, so inwardly conven- 
tional in a world where all the 
outer conventions were tottering, 
that no one had ever known she 
had a lover. No one—of that she 
was absolutely sure. All the cir- 
cumstances of the case had made 
it necessary that she should con- 
ceal her real life—her only real 
life — from everyone about her; 
from her half-invalid, irascible 
husband, his prying, envious sis- 
ters, and the terrible, monumental 
old chieftainess, her mother-in- 
law, before whom all the family 
quailed and humbugged and 
fibbed and fawned. 

What nonsense to pretend that 
nowadays, even in big cities, in 
the world’s greatest social centers, 
the severe, old-fashioned stand- 
ards had given place to tolerance, 
laxity and ease! You took up the 
morning paper, and you read of 
girl bandits, movie-star divorces, 
“‘hold-ups”’ at balls, murder and 
suicide and elopement, and a gen- 
eral welter of disjointed, discon- 
nected impulses and appetites; 
then you turned your eyes onto 
your own daily life, and found 
yourself as cribbed and cabined, 
as beset by vigilant family eyes, 
observant friends, all sorts of em- 
bodied standards, as any white- 
muslin novel heroine of the sixties! 


N A DIFFERENT way, of 

course. , To the casual eye Mrs. 
Frenway herself might have 
seemed as free as any of the young 
married women of her group. 
Poker playing, smoking, cocktail 
drinking, dancing, painting, short 
skirts, bobbed hair and the rest— 
when had these been denied to 
her? If by any outward sign she 
had differed too markedly from 
her kind—lengthened her skirts, 
refused to play for money, let her 
hair grow, or ceased to make up— 
her husband would have been the 
first to notice it, and tosay: “‘ Are 
youill? What’sthematter? How 
queer you look! What’s the sense 
of making yourself conspicuous?” 
For he and his kind had adopted 
all the old inhibitions and sanc- 
tions, blindly transferring them to 
a new ritual, as the receptive Ro- 
mans did when strange gods were 
brought into their temples. . . . 

The train had escaped from the 
ugly fringes of the city, and the 
soft spring landscape was gliding 
past her; glimpses of green lawns, 
budding hedges, pretty irregular 
roofs, and miles and miles of allur- 
ing tarred roads slipping away 
into mystery. How often she had 
dreamed of dashing off down an 
unknown road with Christopher ! 








Illustrated 
By Lyle Justis 


x night they played Quand Made- 
lon 
Across the village street; 
But through it all I heard again 
The tramp of marching feet, 
Of grinding hobnails pushing east 
Into the rising sun— 
Dear tired feet upon the road 
From Montfaucon to Dun. 


Again the violins wailed out 
Of some sweet Toulerous 

Where Madelon would serve the wine 
And hear your story too. 

The clarionet trilled aloud with glee 
O’er dancers trim and fleet— 

But over all I still could hear 
The tramp of marching feet. 








| Apres la Guerre 


By NewTon Rosser SMITH 


Anon, when dawn was breaking 
through 
The gray clouds in the east, 
I heard the music peal again 
As at some marriage feast; 
Then heard low partings at the door, 
And voices clear and sweet— 
But over all I still could hear 
The tramp of marching feet. 


Oh, footsteps ground into my heart 
By many a night of pain, 
By many a marker by the road 
From Moselle up to Aisne— 
No strains of Madelon across 
The straggling village street 
Could take from out my memory 
That tramp of marching feet. 


























Not that she was a woman to be awed by the conventions. 
She knew she wasn’t. She had always taken their measure, 
smiled at them—and conformed. On account of poor 
George Frenway, to begin with. Her husband, in a sense, 
was a man to be pitied; his weak health, his bad temper, his 


have been defeated at every point, and her husband would 
have kept the children. 

abyss. ‘‘The children are my religion,” she had once said 
to herself; and she had no other. 


Of course Christopher always pretended that she 
didn’t; talked of her indulgently as 
didn’t she, Nora, always think of her husband as “ 


“poor Jenny.” But 
Poor 
George”? Jane Aldis, of course 
was much less self-assertive, less 
demanding, than George Fren. 
way; but perhaps for that very 
reason she would appeal all the 
more to a man’s compassion, 
And somehow, under her unob- 
trusive air, Nora had—on the rare 
occasions when they met —imag- 
ined that Miss Aldis was watch- 
ing and drawing her inferences, 
But then Nora always felt, where 
Christopher was concerned, as if 
her breast were a pane of glass 
through which her trembling, pal- 
pitating heart could be seen as 
plainly as holy viscera in a reél- 
iquary. Her sober afterthought 
was that Jane Aldis was just a 
dowdy, self-effacing old maid, 
whose life was filled to the brim 
by looking after the Westover 
place for her brother, and seeing 
that the fires were lit and the 
rooms full of flowers when he 
brought down his friends for a 
week-end. 


H, HOW often he had said to 
Nora: 


over’’—quite as if it were the 
easiest thing imaginable, as far as 
his arrangements were concerned! 
And they had even pretended to 
discuss how it could be done. But 
somehow she fancied he said it 
because he knew that the plan, 
for her, was about as feasible as 
a week-end in the moon. And in 
reality her only visits to Westover 
had been made in the company of 
her husband, and that of other 
friends, two or three times, at the 
beginning. . . . For after that 
she wouldn’t. It was three years 
now since she had been there. 
Gladys Brincker, in speaking of 
Christopher’s illness, had looked 
at Nora queerly, as though sus- 
pecting something. But no— 


what nonsense! No one had evet fF 
suspected NoraFrenway. Didn't fj 
she know what her friends said of [ 


her? ‘‘Nora? Nomore tempera 
ment than a lamp-post. Always 
buried in her books. . Never 


very attractive to men, in spite of 
her looks.”” Hadn’t she s:id that 
of other women, who periiaps, M f 


secret, like herself 

The train was slowing 
it approached a station. 
up with a jerk and looke« at her 
wrist watch. It was half-past two, 
the station was Ockham; tie next 
would be Westover. In less than 
an hour she would be under his 
roof. Jane Aldis would be recelv- 
ing her in that low, paneled room 
full of books, and she would be 
saying—what would she be say- 
ing? 


She had gone over their conversation so often that she 
knew not only her own part in it but Miss Aldis’ by heer 
At the mere thought she felt herself on the brink of an The first moments would of course be painful, difficult; bu 


(Continued on Page 220) 


“If I could have you § 
to myself for a week-end at West- 








down a § 
She sat Ff 
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me|_LACK KETTLE was born ina 
Kentucky paddock, with swipes 
and hostlers caring for him like 
2 &e| a corps of nurses attending the 
eéatetee| Hirth of a millionaire’s son. 
Thunder was born in a stiff-grassed hollow 
of the Colorado plains in the midst of a 
March sleet storm, with only the gabble 
of peevish coyotes and the restless champ- 
ing of two dozen renegade mares to greet 
his arrival. 

Black Kettle was a pure-bred Arabian 
stallion, brought West when he was a two- 
year-old by a Mormon wagon train bound 
for Salt Lake City, and freed on the Kansas- 
Colorado plains when a band of Indians 
attacked the caravan. Thunder was the son of Black Kettle 
by a wild mare whose antecedents dated back to Coronado’s 
futile trek from Mexico almost to the headwaters of the 
Platte in search of the Seven Cities. 

For an hour after he was born, Thunder lay shivering in 
the bleak, icy weather while his mother, fiery Mustang 
Dona, strove to warm him with her black muzzle. Then the 
newborn one edged closer to his rough-coated mother, found 
the source of his meals, drank eagerly, and: nodded off to 
sleep, Donia’s body doing its best to ward off the ice-laden 
northeaster. 

The afternoon waned, the faint light lessened and the 
little black colt roused again—into a dusky world where 
long, harsh shafts of sleet continued to pour down, covering 
everything with a brittle, shiny coating. Yet withal, he was 
not uncomfortable. How can one feel discomfort when one 
has not yet known comfort? And he sucked again at 
Dofia’s ready nipples, gazed into the rapidly approaching 
night, and nodded back to sleep. 

The other mares moved about restlessly in the murk, tails 
to the wind and long, shaggy hair ruffled up and plastered 
with the icy pellets. 
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LATE ONE AFTERNOON THE HERD 
WAS TRAILING SLOWLY DOWN TO 
THE WATERING PLACE 





Ftaven 


By HAL BoRLAND 
I/Mustrated by Will James 


Old Black Kettle himself wandered most of all, first this 
way, then that, nosing the broad-rumped roan mare who 
usually trailed the herd, then nudging the lean, wiry black 
who led the bunch. His long mane drooped over his black 
neck like a stringy portiére hung with crystals, and his 
sweeping tail was like the unkempt hair of an Indian woman, 
also laden with white crystals. 

And though his coat was gray with the hard-driven sleet, 
his eye was as fiery as though a dozen horse runners were 
just over the hill there, waiting to swoop down on the band 
with swishing lariats. 

















TWO ROPES SANG. TWO HONDOOS HISSED 


The uncertain dusk of a sno 


night 
shut out the rest of the world from the lit. 
tle hollow, and the yapping of thie coyote 
came closer, though the gusts of wind mace 


them seem wraithlike, flitting; far, they 
near. 

Old Blackie had been restless for ay 
hour or more. The mares stood in twos 
and threes, stamping, swishing their jce. 
laden tails toward their bulging bellies, fo, 
most of them were heavy with foal. Doia, 
of them all, lay down, and she only the 
better to shelter this black baby \ ho slept 
so peacefully. 

Midevening, and four mares in a group 
moved up out of the hollow toward the 
southwest. Three others followed. Then four more. An 
in half an hour Black Kettle was nuzzling Doja, the last of 
his seraglio, urging her to desert the hollow. Already the 
herd loomed like a faint shadow on the hilltop. But Doig 
nosed the black little body snuggled so close to her ribs and 
refused to move. 

Slowly the leader turned away and drifted southwest. 
after his drifting band. 

From down the hollow toward the east came small, slink- 
ing shadows, almost as Black Kettle turned away. They 
crept closer, silent as the steady swish of the sleet. There 
were four of them, gray as the sleet itself. Only their blazing 
eyes betrayed their presence. They crept closer, closer yet, 
until they had formed a rough circle about the mustang 
mother and her colt. There they sat, ten yards from her, 
awaiting the courage to attack. 

The coyote on the windward side edged a yard closer, 

But his movement roused Dona. Lifting her dark head, 
she glared around, saw the four specters. With a leap she 
was on her feet, and the colt, rudely awakened from the 
warm comfort of sleep, lifted his little head on his short neck 
and whickered softly, uneasily. 
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} dully and two hawks floated lazily 
| OVer the valley, where a band of 
} Perhaps (wenty pronghorn ante- 
| Ope grazed fitfully. Two-thirds 
y of the way down the steep trail a 
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stant Donia stood her ground, glaring at the four 
d invaders. Then she snorted, blowing icicles 


For.al 
red-mout 


from her broad nostrils. And with a pounding of sharp hoofs 
she dashe«: at the nearest wild dog. He scampered aside, and 
Dofia turned just in time to see the other three leap toward 
the colt, \. ho still lay in the sleet and wondered what this all 
meant. 

The mare whirled like a bird and was on them in an in- 
stant. They scattered before her hoofs, leaping lightly aside; 
and as she pursued one, the other three returned to the pros- 
trate colt, who now sprawled stiffly, scrambled in sudden 
fright, and at last stood trembling on his ungainly legs. 

IS sudden action frightened the coyotes for a moment, 
and before they could attack, Dona was at the young- 
ster’s side. 

A gray form slunk close, and the mare’s fierce teeth made 
for him as she lunged out. He dodged, and Dofia struck 
wildly at another with her forefeet. Then as she leaped 
about like a demon of hoofs, teeth and glittering eyes, the 
sharp clatter of hoofs on frozen ground approached. 

Black Kettle and half a dozen mares swept out of the 
grayness like ghosts, their ears laid close to their heads, their 
teeth bared, their hoofs eager for fighting. 

The coyotes scampered, but too late. Too many hoofs 
swept down on them at once. Only one of the four fled to 
safety down the valley whence they had come. Squeals of 
fright and pain, thuds of hoofs, dull crack of bones, and 
Dofia and her black baby stood quivering in safety. 

Slowly, then, Donia nuzzling the wondering, long-legged 
colt, the other mares drifting slowly before the wind, Black 
Kettle wandering restlessly from side to side, the little band 
moved southwest, up the long hillside and out onto the end- 
less flat where they soon caught up with the other mares, 
who had not heard the noise of Dona’s battle. And so they 
drifted all night, the band of foal-heavy mares, with Dofia 
and her wondering baby in their midst, and Black Kettle, 
the blooded Arabian stallion, trotting from side to side, nos- 
ing the sleet-laden wind, listening, watching. 

By mid-April there were fifteen colts in the herd. The 
plains had become green with new buffalo grass and all the 
mares were shaggy as bears, for their long winter coats were 
loosening on their skins. 

Then, their bodies itching with the shedding hair, they all 
wandered south from their accustomed range—south into the 
valley of the Arkansas River. There they found cottonwood 
trees where they could stand and rub off the loose, rusty- 
colored hair, and alkali flats where they could roll and 
scratch the less accessible places. 

_ Here Thunder, now a well-shaped, leggy, pitch-black colt, 
found a multitude of new sights and experiences. On the 
home rane there were no long mudholes with tule and reeds, 
where funny little green creatures croaked and hopped from 
the banks into thick pools with startling splashes. And while 
there were a few scattered cottonwood trees and a few wil- 
lows along the slight pools of the Smoky Hill River at home, 
there were no clumps where the shade was cool and soothing 
all day \ony. And at home there were no sharp banks and 
steep cai:yons where unknown things were forever surpris- 
Ing one 
NE would walk along a flat, here on the Arkansas, and 
suddenly one would come to a place where the plain was 
far, fat be \ow, and if one took another step one would tumble 
Straight “own to it—as tumbleweeds did when the wind 
blew the: off the steep cliff. A little roan colt thought he 
Was as yd as a tumbleweed, and stepped off the edge of the 
cliff. Ant he went down and down, with much dust and 
scrambl:\¢ and many frightened little grunts and whickers. 
And w} the mares dashed to the foot of the cliff to see 
what al! (ie excitement meant, they found only a very still, 
very br«.cn little body. But worst of all were the strange 
bird-be that hovered on the ledges above the trails down 
from th. igh flats to the pools 
at the rer. Late one afternoon 
the herd was trailing slowly down 
from the feeding ground to the 
| Waterin. place, colts frisking, 
/ Mares p\odding through the dust, 
) Black Kc-ttle bringing up the rear. 


he gri shoppers were buzzing 


| 


foan mare, twenty feet ahead of 
Thunder and his mother, halted, 
snorted. Her colt, just ahead of 
€t, Walked on a few paces, then 


THEY SCATTERED BEFORE HER HOOFS, LEAPING LIGHTLY 
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FIVE MINUTES IT LASTED, FIVE TERRIBLE MINUTES OF BACK-SWITCHING, END-SWAPPING, 
TORQUED, VIOLENT PITCHING 


it also halted. And just as the youngster came to a stop a 
grayish-brown body dropped from a ledge eight feet above 
and landed squarely on the roan colt’s withers. 

A quick pounding of hoofs, a cloud of dust, and those 
horses ahead had fled on down the trail. But while those 
behind hesitated, the roan mother leaped forward, struck 
swiftly with her forefeet, squealed in anger. And when the 
dust settled there lay two broken bodies, one of a little, 
spindle-legged colt, the other of a broad, cruel-faced bobcat. 


Until July the herd remained near the Arkansas valley. 
Then three determined riders ambushed them one morning, 
dashed out from very close by, roped three mares. And 

that afternoon the 
same three riders 
surprised them 
again, and caught 





ASIDE 


two more of Black Kettle’s harem. Early next morning, 
determined to catch the old leader himself, they were after 
the band once more. 

And Black Kettle and his mares deserted the Arkansas. 
All day long they plodded steadily north. After the first 
four miles the riders settled down to a steady trot in their 
pursuit, satisfied that the band would not continue away 
from the river more than a few hours. Then as noon came, 
and mid-afternoon, the riders fretted and their mounts 
showed signs of tiring. 

The alkali dust filled and burned little Thunder’s young 
nostrils, and made his eyes red and stinging. The steady 
pace tired his long, slender legs, and the hard ground made 
his feet hurt, after the weeks spent in the soft valleys. 


ND so with the others of the herd. By sunset they were 

strung out in a long line, older mares and colts well to 

the rear, and Black Kettle, fiery-eyed as ever, mane flowing 

and tail out like a pennon in the wind, between them all and 
the dogged riders. 

But the riders themselves had suffered, and their mounts 
lagged even more than the wild horses. They had gone all 
day without rest and without water. They were fagged. 

And as dusk clamped down over the treeless, unending 
flats, the tall, thin rider eyed the dust cloud ahead and said: 
“‘I’d be ready to call it off, boys, but unless we get some 
water fore we start back it’ll take us three days to get home.”’ 

The short, sturdy rider said: “‘I’d ride from now till next 
Christmas to take that Black Kettle stud back home at the 
far end of a lead rope.” 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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Perm HE brooding eyes of Elmer Doremus, as 
ei fg) he came down to breakfast with more 
©) Wee) than habitual tardiness that first day of 
BS) Kkag| Easter vacation, discerned neither vernal 
iiasetes)] resurgence nor human encouragement in 
that portion of the world revealed by the glass panel 
of the front door. 

Yet he lingered to stare at the prospect—the 
muddy walk dented with footprints, the wet and 
rutted road and the brown lawn, matted and dis- 
couraged by emerging frost—with a scowling attention. 
From the dining room came the clatter of china and the 
sound of conversing voices. One of these was his mother’s. 
The other was strange and startling. It shifted from res- 
onant depths to high peaks of squeakiness with an adoles- 
cent irresponsibility. It belonged, Mr. Doremus was aware, 
to his cousin, Ernest Ryerson, who had arrived late the night 
before to spend Easter. 

He who in happier and less apprehensive moments cher- 
ished the rank and title of Buffalo Bill, scourge of the 
prairies, scowled the more. He was to be host to the conver- 
sational unknown in the adjoining room, but he was no more 
personally responsible for this rdle than for the freckles that 
spattered his snub nose. Both afflictions were the unsought 
gifts of higher and irresistible powers. It was his mother who 
was responsible for Ernest. 

The eldest child of Mrs. Doremus’ sister had been sent 
East to a military school the preceding September. Since 
then he had received repeated invitations to visit his kin in 
the village of Ramapo and at last had accepted, much to 
the joy of his aunt—who, on announcing the event, read no 
reflection of her satisfaction on the blank face of her son. 





Blood and-Yron 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


Illustrated by George Brehm 


“It will be a very good thing for you, Elmer,’’ she told 
him, ‘‘to have a nice boy older than yourself to play with.” 
Buffalo Bill, observing the dreary landscape, recalled that 
pronouncement now and scowled still more terribly. Bitter 
experience had taught him long since the uncomfortable 
character of almost everything parentally recommended as 
good for him. In addition to his forebodings, Mr. Doremus 
found himself painfully shy, a condition also largely attrib- 
utable to his mother, who had subjected him to a severe 
cramming course on the duties of a host for the past week. 

Considering the impending miseries, he moaned 
more loudly than was wise. Conversation in the din- 
ing room halted an instant and then his mother raised 
her voice. 

“Elmer,” she called, ‘‘ you come right in here 
and meet your cousin.”” He obeyed with drag- 
ging footsteps. ‘This, dear,” his parent told 
him from an immense distance, “‘is Ernest. Tell 
him how glad you are to see him.” 

Buffalo Bill’s slowly focusing eyes were riveted 
upon his guest, but there was no cordiality in 
his face. Rather, in it and in his attitude there 





was more than a hint of that suspicious preparet- 
ness displayed by chance-met dogs. 

“‘H’areya?”’ he said huskily at last. 

The object of this inquiry stood up and held out 
a hand. Latent hostility vanished from the fac 
of Mr. Doremus and was replaced by equally 1: 
articulate admiration. The stranger wore the ul 
form of his military academy; and to the rural and 


civilian eyes of Buffalo Bill, the cadet «ray, tle 

scarlet piping, the bell buttons and the brilliat! 
chevrons formed a martial picture of almost un idurable 
splendor. ‘‘Gosh!” he blurted as he suffered Ernesi to shake 
his hand. ‘‘That’s a swell uniform, isn’t it?”’ : 
This admiration was not lost on Mr. Ryerson, bu" he too 

it complacently as his proper due. He was a plum) boy,! 
half head taller than Buffalo Bill, and his protuber‘i1t chine 
blue eyes gave his round face an expression ©! eterna 


truculence. Mrs. Doremus retired to the kitchen)" search 
of provender for her offspring, whose infatuated eyes stl 
clung to the brilliant costume of his cousin. 


“T guess,” he hesitated, nodding toward the scarict chev: § 


rons, “‘you’re an officer or somep’n, eh?” 


“Officer, huh?” Mr. Kyersohy 
grunted, finding affront in the qué ‘ 
tion. “’At shows your brains, kit ; 
And next year [™§ 


I’m a corporal. 


gonna be a sergeant,”’ he added 4 


Bill observed humbly. ied 
“Nice!” snorted his guest ™ 7 
nantly. Whatever resentment t* 








though his kinsman had voiced doubt d 
“I—I guess that'll be nice, Buffal § 
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pugnacious manner stirred in Mr. Doremus was stifled at 
birth by the glory of that uniform. In its dazzling presence 
Buffalo Bill could not help feeling inferior and respectful. 

Mrs. Doremus returned, bearing food, which her son ate 
automatically, his rapt eyes upon his resplendent cousin. 

“I’m afraid, Ernest, dear,’’ she said at length, ‘that 
vou'll find Ramapo a quiet little town, but I hope we can 
give vou a good time, just the same. I’m sure you and Elmer 
will {ind things to do today, and tomorrow he’s going to give 
q little party in your honor so that you can meet the nice 
bovs and girls he knows.” 

She chose to ignore the indignant glare of her offspring. 
Parties, she was aware, ranked in the same category, for him, 
as dentist appointments. She was a little disconcerted by 
the reaction of her nephew. 

“All right, Aunt Edith,” he said resignedly and added in 
a mutter of disgust: ‘‘Girls!” 

“Oh, I’m sure,” she insisted brightly, ‘“‘they’ll all be 
crazy about your lovely uniform. It’s so becoming.” 

“Regulations,” he informed her raspingly, ‘‘say you must 
wear full dress at a social function.” 

“But if you didn’t bring it,’’ she demurred. 

“J did, Aunt Edith,” he corrected coldly. ‘‘I have my 
dress uniform upstairs. I’ll wear it tomorrow.’ He spoke 
as one who grants a difficult favor, but it was plain to see 
that the thought pleased him momentarily; though after 
that, his face became cold and world-weary again. 

“Girls,” he proclaimed, “‘are pests.’’ And this quickened 
still further the admiration in the eyes of Buffalo Bill, who 
was afflicted with a notoriously impressionable heart. 

“And now,” Mrs. Doremus suggested when at length her 
son pushed back his chair with a sigh of repletion, ‘Elmer, 
why don’t you take Ernest 
for a little walk over to town? 
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cordiality. He tramped on hastily but heard 
the gate click and the sound of feet behind 
him. ‘Hey, wait a minute, cantcha?” the 
voice of Miss Cole complained, and he turned 
at bay. The large impassive eyes of his pard- 
ner strayed from him to his companion and 
remained, fixed and fascinated. There was a 
momentary silence while she inspected him 
from cap to shoes. Her customary shyness 
with strangers seemed banished by the splen- 
dor of this vision. 

“‘T guess,’’ she said gravely at length, 
“that you’re Buffa—Elmer’s cousin.” 

Her identification roused her pardner 
to one of those duties of a host in which his mother had 
drilled him intensively. ‘‘Mr.—I mean, Corporal Ryerson,”’ 
he blundered, ‘‘lemme make you ’quainted with Corporal— 
I mean this is Edwina Cole.”’ 

He thrilled at the salute with which his kinsman acknowl- 
edged the introduction. Antelope Edward continued to 
stare. Hers was more the attitude of a spectator than of a 
young lady just presented. Under her rapt inspection the 
military figure of Mr. Ryerson seemed to expand. 

‘““Well,’’ Miss Cole said at length with a sigh, “‘those are 
awful pretty clothes you got on.”’ 


HE cadet corporal permitted a grating laugh to escape 
him. ‘‘Clothes,’’ he repeated bitterly. “‘Clothes!”’ It 
was plainly incumbent upon Buffalo Bill to vindicate the 
family honor. 
““Clothes!”’ he echoed, scandalized. ‘‘ Those aren't clothes. 
They’re a uniform. Haven’t you got sense?” 


iP 


13 


Still somewhat narcotized by the splendor 
before her, Antelope Edward only flinched 
slightly under the reproof. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ she apologized, “‘I guess I didn’t 
know. I guess you must be a soldier or 
something.” 

“T told you already he’s a corporal,’’ her 
pardner said furiously. ‘An’ he’s gonna bea 
sergeant.” 

“‘Aw, comeon. Le’sgo,’’ Mr. Ryerson sug- 
gested in tones of deepest disgust. 

His impatient movement brought An- 
telope Edward out of her trance. ‘“‘ Where 
you goin’, Buffalo?” she asked briskly. 

“Over to the village,’’ he returned over his shoulder, 
scowling at her inadvertent utterance of his title and moving 
off hastily. 

She stood irresolute beside the gate. ‘‘I can play pretty 
soon,”’ she called after him wistfully. 

“T toldja we were goin’ to the village,’’ he shouted, and 
tramped on. “ Darn fool!” he said valiantly to his companion. 

The pop eyes of Mr. Ryerson beheld him with suspicion. 
“Play!” he repeated with scorn. ‘“‘My gosh, do you play 
with girls?” 

“Like fun, I do,’’ Buffalo Bill scoffed, committing at least 
technical perjury. Antelope Edward was his constant asso- 
ciate in his less formal moments, but she aided him in Indian 
forays under a brevet of masculinity. 

*T’ll bet you do,”’ his cousin insisted, staring at him bellig- 
erently. 

“T’ll bet I don’t,’”” Mr. Doremus retorted, concealing his 
qualms under a display of vehemence. 

“Only sissies play with 
girls,’’ Mr. Ryerson asserted, 








You can stop and get the mail 
on your way home and intro- 
duce him to your little 


and there was indictment in 
| his tone. 





friends.”’ 


“N7ES’M,” her offspring 
agreed eagerly. What in 
prospect had seemed an or- 
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deal now promised excite- 
ment and no small pleasure. 
With a cousin so bravely uni- 
formed in tow, Buffalo Bill 
envisaged himself in the com- 
bined roles of guide and circus 
proprietor. He rushed for his 
hat and jacket and joined his 
kinsman in the hall. A long 
military cape hung from Mr. 
Ryerson’s shoulders, but its 
folds were thrust back lest 
they dim the least glory of his 
costume. 
“Allright,” exulted Buffalo 
Bill. “Come along, Ernest.” 
“Come along yourself,’’ his 
cousin advised, leading the i 
way down the steps. 
They strode along the \ 
muddy road together in si- | 
lence. The eyes of Buffalo | 
Bill dwelt so continually upon | 
the pigeon-breasted martial 
form of his cousin that he | 
waded through several pud- | 
dies without being conscious | 
| 
| 
| 





Ol them, 

‘Well, Ernest,’’ he ven- 
tured at length with gruff 
heartiness, “I guess we'll show 
the old kids in this town what i 
a real soldier looks like, eh?”’ 

! he prominent eyes of Mr. 
Ryerson took on an addi- 
ional quota of truculence. 
“Where,” he inquired dis- 
agreeably, “‘did you get this 
‘we’ stuff?” 





WN ORTIFICATION that 
Y4 this cold query inflicted 
upon Mr. Doremus was dis- 
pelled almost at once by a | j 

powerful counterirritant. | | ; 

_ “Hi!” a voice called shrilly | | Fe 
lrom behind the fence sur- | | ‘Ygo 
rounding the Cole residence. ll | ‘| 

“Hi, Elmer!” The visage of | | nse 
Edwina Cole, alias Antelope | 
Edward, loomed, round and | 
placidly expectant, above the 





HE sensation caused at 

the post office by the ar- 
rival of his brilliantly capari- 
soned kinsman excelled even 
the roseate expectations of 
Buffalo Bill. The martial gor- 
geousness of Corporal Ryer- 
son filled the hearts of Wash- 
ington Bancroft, Roscoe 
Simmons, Willis Petrie and 
Claude Harrison, who waited 
for the mail to be sorted, with 
awe and admiration. When 
Mr. Doremus, thrilling with 
all the sensations of a suc- 
cessful showman, had floun- 
| dered through introductions, 
these gentlemen gathered 
about the stranger, survey- 
ing his uniform reverently 
and asking respectful ques- 
tions. Had he been younger, 
smaller or less pugnacious of 
| expression, they inevitably 
would have mobbed him, so 
intense was their envy. 

Under the warming sun of 
their combined regard Mr. 
Ryersonexpanded. Hischest 
acquired an additional inch 
and his painfully held-in 
stomach retreated still 
farther, while his uncertain 
voice sank into a bass and 
| martial growl. Beneath the 
| patent-leather visor of his flat 
| cadet cap his china-blue, 
prominent eyes seemed to 
protrude more _ truculently 
| than ever. The associates of 
Mr. Doremus were enrap- 
tured. 








| HEIR adulation drove 
! Buffalo Bill beyond the 
| bounds of discretion. 
‘‘Lookut,”’ he suggested sud- 
denly, fired by a pleasing 
idea, ‘‘I know what. Lookut, 
we'll make believe we’re ca- 
dets an’ Ernest can drill us 
an’ we can have battles ’n’ 
everything. Hey,|Ernest?’”’ 

“Have battles ’n’ every- 
thing,’”” Mr. Ryerson mim- 
icked in a derisive, falsetto 
squeak. 











palings, 
“Lo,” her pardner in in- | 
numerable butcheries of red- t 











‘‘WHAT WE OUGHT TO DO IS HAVE A REAL WAR. BAYONET WORK AND ALL THAT”’ | 








At the burst of eager, rau- 
cous laughter this travesty 











skins vouchsafed with no 


(Continued on Page 214) 
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YOU BELIEVED ME HONORABLE. 
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HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR MIND, SENORITA?” 


The Spanish Prisoner 


meq) LORIETTA FENIMORE, not being a reformer, 
| is unable to reform her father, who is of specu- 
a. By) lative nature, and she feels under obligation not 
ai) | to marry Major Sidney Poulson, an Englishman, 
sex) who is decidedly in love with her. 

Glorietta is involved in trying to save her father, who has 
fallen victim to the Spanish-prisoner hoax. Colonel Feni- 
more, believing implicitly in the letter which he had received 
from Spain, has put out posthaste to save the poor prisoner’s 
fortune, to act as guardian of the fortune and of the prison- 
er’s lovely daughter. Major Poulson and Glorietta’s brother, 
Freddie, accompany her to Europe. 

In Paris they find themselves but a few days behind 
Colonel Fenimore. Glorietta learns her father’s objective 
in Spain and with the Major and Freddie sets out in hot pur- 
suit: In the meantime Colonel Fenimore has met another 
American who is on the same mission. The colonel, in order 
to beat his fellow citizen to the prize, puts him on what he 
thinks is the wrong train, but it is the colonel himself who 
takes the wrong train. 

Consequently when Glorietta arrives in Barcelona, 
where she expects to find her father detained by the police, 
to whom she had appealed by telegraph, she finds the 
other American—Huckins by name. 


VII 


N THAT agonized moment when he found himself on 

the wrong train, with the certain knowledge that Henry 
Huckins was at the same time speeding toward Barcelona, 
the suffering of Colonel Fenimore was acute. Nor had it 
greatly abated when he finally arrived in Barcelona about 
eight o’clock one evening, somewhat more than a full day 
after he had intended. The colonel was tired, soiled and 
dispirited—far more so than he would have been had he 
known that Henry Huckins was already under arrest, by 
order of Glorietta. 

The colonel had a number of motorbuses to choose from 
at the station. He finally selected that of the Hotel Colon, 
because the word was easy to pronounce. He registered 
on a slip of paper, with a round, flowing hand, and the 






By FREEMAN TILDEN 
IMustrated by Joseph Simont 


clerk obligingly filled out the rest of the document, giving the 
requisite details concerning age, birthplace, sex, occupation, 
and probable next place of residence. 

These registration slips are collected every night by a 
police representative. Perhaps that explained why the ad- 
vent of Colonel Fenimore at the Colon was so soon known to 
several persons who were expecting his arrival. At ten 
o’clock that night the traveler was having a late supper, with 
a cold bottle of cerveza, in his room. He was comfortable for 
the first time since leaving Paris. He sat in his shirt sleeves 
and in his stockinged feet, eating soberly and thoughtfully, 
and viewing the clean excellence of the room furniture with 
approval. Suddenly there was a little rustling sound—so 





little as to be one of those noises which quickly arrest the 
attention. The colonel looked toward the door and saw, 
very gently slipping in beneath it, an envelope. 

“Huh! I'll bet it’s an advertisement for some bank or 
department store!’’ chuckled the colonel, recalling that in 
Los Angeles every visitor to the city is bombarded with such 
business missives within a few hours after his arrival. He 
rose and opened the door. The hallway was vacant. Then he 
stooped and picked up the envelope. It was addressed to 
“Don Erskine Fenimore.” 


““T)\ON!”’ said the colonel, to himself. ‘‘ Where'd they get 
that?” He opened it and read: 


Respected sir, I address you as a friend. I cannot make my 
name known to you, but I mean you well. For your good you 
should return to the United States, having nothing to do with 
the Spanish Prisoner. It is a plan to attrap you and wrest your 
money. You will be visited tonight or tomorrow by a man who 
assumes to be a priest, but who is a malefactor. Disincline to 

have business with him. If youdoubt me, then please pay your 

respect to the police, who will correctly inform you upon this 
affair. I can sign only Your Goop WISHER 


““Now, what do you think of that?” gasped the colonel. 
He darted to the door again, rushed out into the corridor, 
went to the end of the passage and stared around. There 
was nobody in sight. He went slowly back, and perused 
the note again. He was undeniably upset by it. But hav- 
ing nobody in Barcelona, to his knowledge, who should 
wish him well, it seemed rather that somebody was trying 
to mislead him. Who would wish to mislead him, and 
prevent him from doing business with the priest friend of 
the deceased Ramon de Santa Clara? Who but Huckins? 

“Huckins!”’ muttered Colonel Fenimore, as this idea 
came to him. ‘“Huckins is behind this. He’s already do- 
ing business in this matter, and doesn’t want me butting 
in. Of course, that’s it! The letter looks like it was writ- 
ten by a foreigner, that’s true, but Huckins could easy 
enough get somebody to write it for him.” 

The more the colonel thought it over, the more apparent 
it became. Huckins had beat him to Barcelona, owing to 
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that unlucky mistake at Narbonne, and had immediately 
begun negotiations with the priest. No doubt he was 
haggling over the percentage which he should receive out 
of the Santa Clara estate. He needed time to drive a 
good }argain. Consequently he had been on the watch 
for Cc!onel Fenimore’s arrival, and was trying to frighten 
him o'! the trail. 

Reaily, it looked like the only explanation. And, as 
he co: sidered this phase of the adventure, the colonel’s 
mout!: almost watered. If Huckins had sent this note for 
such « purpose, then the Santa Clara estate was all that 
it was represented to be. It was big game. Huckins 
wouldn’t take this trouble if he had found the thing to 
be a false scent. One hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and the guardianship of an heiress! It was a gold 
mine. But —— 

Even the sanguine nature of the colonel drooped a little 
at the next consideration which came to him. Huckins 
probably had a pocketful of ready money. He had looked 
like it anyway. Whereas the colonel—well, the colonel had 
to confess that he had come a long distance on a bluff. Not 
exactly a bluff; no, not that—but on optimism, say. When 
the colonel had received the first letter from the Spanish 
Prisoner, he had hopefully conceived the idea that, though 
he lacked cash, he could convince the Spaniards that he had 
something better to offer than cash—namely, stock in the 
Bellemary Development. The stock, truly, had no market 
value at the moment. But Bellemary was destined to be- 
come the fastest-growing garden city of the Pacific Coast. 
They ought to see that. 
The colonel trusted to 
his power of argument, 
his salesmanship. 

It began to look 
problematical. “‘But,”’ 
concluded Colonel 
Fenimore, ‘‘Huckins 
won't freeze me out of 
the game with this sort 
of bunk! He may beat 
me, but he can’t 
frighten me. No, sir!” 


VEN as the colonel 

was considering, 
the telephone jingled. 
lo the delight of the 
guest, it was a man- 
ageable telephone in- 
strument, and the 
voice was dimly under 
standable. “A gentle- 
man to see you, senor. 
Do you wish him to 
come up?” 

“Sure. Send him 
up,’ was the reply. 

A few minutes 
passed. Then there was 
a light knock on the 
door, and the colonel, 
with a fast-beating and 
expectant heart, ad- 
mitted the visitor. 

“Scnor Fenimore?” 
was the greeting, with 
a little bow. ‘‘Ah, 
thank you. I am Ur- 
bano Balmes. I am 
very »!ad to meet you.” 

; down,” invited 


thi lonel, and sat 
gazine upon the other 
man. It was the first 
time .n Fenimore’s life 
that he had ever been 
the st of a priest 

for riest this man 
seetned to be. He wore 
the earb of a Francis- 
Can ‘riar; though that 
me nothing to the 


Coloncl. He was olive 
d, with flashing 
eyes, rather heavy and 
slow -footed,and appar- 
entiv a hearty feeder, 
f rv when he sat down, 
his sofana folded itself 
heaily over a hillock of 
flesh underneath. 


N THE presence of 
~ this man of piety, 
Colonel Fenimore felt 
greatly impressed. He 
had not been much 
used to dealing with 
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the clergy, except as prospects for real-estate lots. He waited 
for the visitor to conduct the conversation. 

“You did not arrive when we expected you, Sefior Feni- 
more,”’ were the first words of the priest. 

“T got off the train at Narbonne, and got back on the 
wrong train,’” was the explanation. 

‘‘Ah, that is well accounted for. It must have been a 
disagreeable experience for you. Ah, well, you are here. 
And a great errand of mercy remains to be done. Poor Don 
Ramon: I am sorry you should not have seen him, sir. He 





**‘WATER, I MUST HAVE WATER!’’ THE YOUNG WOMAN CRIED 
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was a very good man. It was such a shamefulness that 
he reclined in prison. But that is over now, and he is 
beyond material—beyond material—pardon me, I speak 
English not so well. Some words I do not know.” 

““You speak it great!’’ said the colonel. 

**Ah, do not flatter me,”’ said the priest, with a sultry 
smile. ‘‘But, to speak of Don Ramén. Nothing can be 
done for him, but yet much remains to be done. There is 
the beautiful Rosa.”’ 

“His daughter?” interrupted the colonel eagerly. 

“Yes, sir. Such a beautiful young woman. And so 
modest and helpless. She was much sheltrated—if that is 
the word. I mean, the roof was much over her head ——”’ 

‘“‘T understand you, all right. You mean she wasn’t al- 
lowed to run around flapping 





HE priest looked surprised, but nodded. ‘‘That is it. 
By consequence, she is unused to the world. She needs 
a kind, wise guardian. Ah, sefior, it does me well to see 
that you are arespectable gentleman, of madura age, to whom 
such a helpless creature may cling for support. She is so 
innocent, senor. Ah, yes. The sort of young woman, who 
bad men fix their eyes upon; for, though it is not for me to 
say such things’’—here the visitor rolled his eyes piously— 
**T report only what is common speech when I say that her 
form is the likeness of perfection.’’ Sefior Balmes fixed his 
eyes keenly, from under the long grayish-black lashes, upon 
the face of the American. But the colonel was guileless of 
evil thoughts. He was thinking: ‘‘ With her money, Freddie 
is a lucky young dog!”’ 
Abruptly, ‘the priest 
clapped his hands to- 
gether, almost with an 
air of impatience, and 
said, in quick speech: 
“You have brought the 
necessary money with 
you, sefior? Money, 
cash money, is neces- 
sary to pay the fees and 
smooth out the way for 
the recovering ‘of the 
baggage effects of Don 
Ramon. In Spain, 
senor, public officials 
are poor, very badly 
paid, and they do not 
like to dine forever on 
potatoes. Much money 
is needed to smooth the 
road. You have brought 
cash with you, as was 
expected ?”’ 


HIS was a facer for 
the colonel. But he 

countered with a 
proud elevation of the 
head, and replied, with 
dignity, ‘I have some- 
thing as good as money, 
Mr. Balmes. I mean, 
your reverence. I 
mean —I don’t know 
what to call you.” 

‘Mr. Balmes, or 
Sefior Balmes, or Father 
Balmes—anything you 
like.’”’ The priest was 
smiling again—that 
mysterious smile of his. 
A look of greedy satis- 
faction had come upon 
his face. ‘‘I understand 
you, senor. You have 
traveling checks, or 
perhaps a letter of 
credit. Ot course that 
is aS good as money, 
when negotiated. I do 
not inquire into your 
business. I see that 
you are a man of prop- 
erty. Merely, I must 
safeguard the fortune 
of the beautiful Rosa 
de Santa Clara.” 

“Sure thing, Mr. 
Balmes. I know that. 
Er—can I ask you a 
question?” 

‘*A thousand, re- 
spected sir.” 

“Have you happened 
to see anything of a 
man named Huckins?”’ 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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““WHEN THE MEN CAME BACK THAT NIGHT, WE STARTED DOWN. 


9] STER NICHOLS sat in the opening of her tent 
4 | and looked across the tiny clearing carved from 
sz 44| the jungle at the edge of abroad river. Behind 
| the kitchen shack the two black servants were 
a) gathering firewood, their figures dwarfed against 
ho background of great trees. She reflected on the perfec- 
tion of this residence, where servants could not leave be- 
cause there was literally no place to go. This was isolation, 
but it was that of tropical luxuriance instead of the cold and 
barren ugliness of those mining camps and deserts where, 
time after time, she had set up her scanty belongings in 
cheerless shack or company house. 

Her husband plodded up the steep river bank and dropped 
down beside the woman who for fifteen years had shared his 
hopes and disappointments. His big frame expressed dogged- 
ness rather than power, the outward sign of all those big 
jobs he had missed by what seemed to him nothing but 
inexplicable bad fortune. 

“Dry season has begun, all right,” 
trade’s blowing in earnest.’’ 

She laid down the shirt she was patching and looked at 
the river rippling in the steady wind between its jungle- 
walled shores. 

“It’s better than the rain we’ve had ever since we came,” 
she said. 





he observed. ‘‘The 


OHN NICHOLS filled and lighted his pipe. ‘Constant 

strong wind gets to be hell after a while,” he told her, 
“like anything that goesonand on. Everything slats around, 
everything you lay down blows away, and you feel like you 
were drying up and blowing away yourself. You'll be glad 
to see rain again after a few months of trade wind.” 

‘Anyhow, it’s nice not to scrape mold off my shoes every 
morning,’’ Hester smiled. Nichols chewed his pipestem and 
figured on the back of an envelope. 
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C frade Wind 


By RuTH Rose 
IMustrated by Frank Hoffman 


Somewhere in South America, a long journey from the 
coast by paddle and portage in a country where land travel 
is impossible, a wandering black man once found gold, and 
in the first rush to his new Golconda a company whose chief 
asset was optimism planned a railroad that was to tap the 
wealth of the interior; but the increasing cost of the tiny 
scar they were making in the wilderness brought about a 
crisis, and the company passed away, stirring hardly a ripple 
in the world of affairs. Now only a short stretch of rotting 
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THEY WANTED TO STOP AND SLEEP, BUT I HAD A REVOLVER’”’ 


ties and scatterings of rusty machinery still withstood the 
gently creeping fingers of the jungle, while the gold rush had 
resolved into a scratching of the surface by blacks and hall!- 
breeds, who traded to white men their small nuggets for pro- 
visions at a profit of three hundred per cent—to the white 
men. In time a transaction in far-off New York brought the 
deceased company into the hands of gentlemen with their 
own share of optimism, but with a much larger supply of 
caution and cash. As a preliminary to the revival, tlic} 
wanted a survey of conditions, and John Nichols, civil «1- 
gineer, was sent to make a report, partly because his servi-es 
were not too dear, and partly because he had a reputation 
for accuracy, uncolored by rosy assumptions. 


S A MATTER of course his wife accompanied him—_2is 
wife who had changed, in a hard school, from a quit, 
romantic girl, to a quiet, practical woman. Coming from 2n 
average home in a small town where everyone was taken |or 
granted in a neat classification, she had married and gone 
abruptly into a life where among all the diverse }) ‘'- 
sonalities she had found one likeness—lack o! ‘ll 
that she found congenial. For a year or two » ie 
floundered unhappily, until an inborn gift of .n- 
derstanding overcame her upbringing. This ‘ il, 
slender woman with cool gray eyes had heard cu'1- 
ous confessions; she had listened placi«'ly 
to histories that would have made ‘ier 
mother swoon; and she often thought w:th 
amusement that John himself would }e 
shocked if he knew all the things that se 
heard in the réle of mother confessor that, 
childless though she was, sometimes was 
thrust upon her. “Has Warren gone out 
in the boat?” asked Nichols suddenly, 
scowling at the result of his figuring. 
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“I thought I heard the engine,’’ Hester told him, prepar- 
‘te Warren’s offense. In the last few weeks, since 


ing to pal 
i been sent out to them by his uncle, a director in 


Warren | ; ; 
the company, she had fully realized the meaning of the 
phrase “ buffer state.” 


“Dam: it all,” Nichols exploded. “‘He doesn’t know 


enough a)vout this river to go out alone. We'll be in a nice 
fix if he ashes the boat or gets hurt. Two weeks by boat 
x 1 mene s 

from an 1ere. 


Hester sighed. “Then why don’t you tell him not to?” 


He mace a violent gesture that cast away Hester, the un- 
ruly Warren and all responsibility in one lump. “He knows 
exactly how I feel about it and he doesn’t give a tinker’s 
dam. I’m through!” And he plunged away to his own tent. 


HE went on with her sewing placidly. This self-righteous 

sulkiness, often caused by trifles, seemed to her the prime 
obstacle (at had barred his way to success. He was a good 
man in his profession, of that she felt sure, yet there was 
always some point at which he boggled—a matter of tact, 
of yielding some slight point, or, as in this case of young 
Warren, a clash of personalities, disturbing him so much that 
his entire job took on the character of the antagonistic 
individual. Perhaps Warren’s position gave John the addi- 
tional grievance of having a favorite foisted upon him, 
someone who had 
the ear of those in ” 2 adits abs 
power. MONKEY 

A gust of wind hon oO kK -E 
lifted her sewing INTO A CRY 
basket and 
strewed its con- 
tents on the 
ground, and as she 
stooped to gather 
them the flap of 
the tent slapped 
her stingingly in F 
the face. When oi 
she stepped inside 
the waterproofed 


canvas walls she . ee 
was conscious of W. 

















a feeling of peace, 
as though she had 
emerged from 
swift water. She 
smoot d her 
tumble lair and 
folded away the shirt 


she had patched. For 
the first time in their 
married life her sleep- 
ing room was not 
shared with John. 
She enjoyed the pri- 
vacy and tidiness of 
her own quarters, but 
sometimes she woke 
and could not sleep 
again, knowing him 
so near, feeling an 
odd uneasiness at his 
absence. The separa- 
tion had come about 


quite »cturally, for 
the tenis were too 
small to hold two 


comfortably. Neither 
had ever referred to 
the mater. 


SUPDENLY in 
ti 


oorway ap- 


peared 4 figure of 
disast Warren, 
drippiny, panting, 
cake ith mud, 
leaned on the tent 
Pole eid grinned 
throu; hesweatand 
dirt t] treaked his 
face. 

As ster sprang 
to her feet, John 
Stepper. heavily into 
the light and 


thundered, “What 
thehe!! shappened?” 

“Well, no one 
Would have known 
those rocks were 
there. { had a devil 
of a swim against the 
Current and landed 
Mm the worst swamp 
you ever saw. I’m 
all in.”’ 
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Nichols stared. ‘“‘What about the boat?’ 

“The boat?” said Warren, in the surprised ~ 
tone of one asked to explain something already 
completely elucidated. ‘‘Why, the boat slipped 
back off the rocks and the engine took her down. 
It was acrash,”’ he went on, with a growing desire 
to share his experience that gave his voice a ring 
of positive pleasure; “‘that old tub came out of 
water ——’’ With a spasm of tact he added 
hastily, “I’m awfully sorry,” and blandly con- ~ 
cluded, ‘‘but it was only an accident. You might . 
have done it.” 

For a moment John was speechless; then he | 
snorted, ‘‘Of course you find no significance in 
the fact that IJ did not do it?” 

And at this poignant moment the cook rang 
the luncheon bell. 

It was not a cheerful meal. In the large square tent that 
served as dining and sitting room Hester listened to the 
industrious rhythm of Warren’s jaws, alarmingly augmented 
by the silence, until she thought, “‘In one more minute I 
shall laugh ” 

So she said in carefully matter-of-fact tones, ‘“‘Hadn’t we 
better talk this over?” 

Warren jumped at the opening: “‘If you’d just look at the 
boat, sir ——”’ 

John scowled. ‘“‘I thought you said she was a wreck— 
sunk.” 

“Well,” the boy stammered, “I’m not sure. Perhaps 
we —— 

‘‘Not sure?” repeated Nichols incredulously, and then 
stalked out. 

Hester looked with sympathy at Warren’s handsome, be- 
wildered face. His situation was not unlike her own when 
she first married; he had gone through school and college 
without coming in contact with anyone very different in 
circumstance from himself. His friends had the same 
friends, spoke the same jargon, and anyone who did not 
conform to the pattern was “‘a queer fish”’ or ‘‘a poor worm.” 
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Then a guardian uncle, whose sole contri- 
bution toward preparing his nephew for 
~ the world had been a generous allowance, 
\ i decided that “the boy ought to rub up 
a against people,’’ and hurled him into his 
present job. So here he sat, his young ego- 
tism fighting the conviction that he had 
made a fool of himself, and all his cut- 
to-pattern instincts in revolt against the 
man who had not taken a mishap “‘like a 
sport.”” He turned to Hester, sure of her 
realization that he was not to 
blame. ‘‘Why ishe so upset over 
the rotten old boat?” he burst 


out. “‘I’ll pay for it. And the 
' Zi supply boat from the coast will 
_\“=~- be here in a month. We aren’t 
“XI marooned or anything.” 


\ * “A GOOD deal can happen ina 

\ yw month,”’ Hester said dryly. 

\ Ps “A broken bone or aserious illness 
would be no joke if we couldn’t 
reach a doctor for weeks.” 

“Oh, well!’’ His tone dismissed such remote possibilities. 
“It’s done, so why not be pleasant about it?”’ 

Hester was suddenly as angry as John. This was a cub—a 
cocksure, unlicked cub. 

““My husband is responsible for this expedition, Warren. 
You came to grief doing something you knew he didn’t want 
you to do, and you’re in no position to resent his way of 
taking it.”” And leaving a considerably dashed youth, she 
went to find John. He was working at a little folding table 
in his tent, looking tired and downcast. She put her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“It’s so hot in here, John. Why don’t you work outside?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Too windy.” 


(Continued on Page 126) 


HATING HERSELF, SHE COULD NOT HELP WATCHING JOHN AND THE GIRL, WEIGHING EVERY WORD AND GLANCE 
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A PAIR OF QUAINT FIGURES 
OF MOODY AND SANKEY 
HD 





Sxea)AVING established, in what has already 
8) been written about Dwight Lyman Moody, 
4] beth the doctrinal and the emotional back- 
ground against which his burly, energetic 
| figure stands out, we are in a better posi- 
4] tion to appreciate what he taught and how 
he taught it. It must first be understood 
oo ==} that there was little or nothing of the mys- 
tic in his religious conceptions, any more than in those of the 
Bible or the Jews. His God was astonishingly, or perhaps 
naturally, like himself, stout, substantial, justice dispensing, 
loving and hating, seated on a perfectly concrete throne in a 
perfectly concrete heaven. Everywhere He is represented 
with bewilderingly solid humanness. 

And His habitation is presented as vividly as He Himself. 
Heaven is above our heads, wherever we are, but we are 
assured that it is a tangible and mappable city, like New 
York. When we come to a description of its attractions, 
there is the usual fatal resort to negatives and comparatives. 
There is no sorrow there, no suffering, no weariness. As to its 
charm, it is better than anything we know, sweeter, love- 
lier—which is alluring, but all rather lamentably indefinite; 
though why should one expect Moody to succeed where no 
one else ever has? There is the usual promise of recognition 
of departed friends; but there is no attempt to resolve the 
perplexing problems which this always carries with it. 














Sauners 


THE other hand, hell is fiercely tangible. But it is 
justly maintained that hell was not the main theme of 
Moody’s teaching. His natural kindness and tenderness 
made him lean more to love, and the sermons of the English 
revivalist, Moorehouse, crystallized this tendency at an early 
stage in the American’s career. Moody proclaimed the gos- 
pel of love—that God’s mercy was infinite and that no sinner 
need suffer if he would repent. At the same time hell was at 
the bottom of it all and was never forgotten. In one indis- 
putable passage he shouts this aloud, so that no one can 
overlook it or misunderstand it: “If there is no hell let us 
burn our Bibles. Why spend so much time studying our 
Bibles? If I believed there was no hell you would 
not find me going from town to town, spending day and 
night preaching and proclaiming the Gospel and urging men 
to escape the damnation of hell. I would take things easy.” 
And if hell was comparatively remote, there was sin, right 
here in this world, unescapable except by the road that 
Moody could point out. It is indeed the furious and passion- 
ate solicitude for companions in misery, for others, which 
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Workers in Souls 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


disguises the negation in Moody’s effort. He was 
enormously, forgetfully busy in positive labor —to save 
others. But when they were saved, what then? 
Moody, however, had little time to think of that point, 
being too preoccupied with the colossal task of saving 
this world to have much concern to waste upon another. 

To be sure, one result of such a preoccupation was 
that sinners grew to be one’s main interest. It was 
often charged against Moody that he cared nothing for 
good people and did not wish to associate with them, 
that his chief concern was with drunkards, gamblers 
and blacklegs, and that the spice of their reformation 
was what made life most interesting. The charge is 
true enough to have a certain significance. To a tem- 
perament like Moody’s, work was all of life, and his 
work did not lie among the good who did not need 
him. In fact, with him the good get little grace and 
short shrift. 

Moral? Charitable? Kindly? Yes. But how far 
do these things go in a world where there is none good 
but God? “I have often heard good people say that 

our meetings were doing good, they were reaching the 
drunkards and gamblers and blacklegs; but they never 
realized that they needed the grace of God for themselves.” 


Pra yer 


OR Moody’s fundamental quarrel with the good was that 

they thought themselves so, whereas there was little to 
choose in reality between them and the drunkards and the 
blacklegs, oftentimes only the insignificant difference of 
temptation or opportunity. It is in the highest degree curious 
to trace the intertwining of works and faith in Moody’s ener- 
getic common sense. He always took a practical view, and in 
such a view the importance of good works could not be over- 
estimated. He emphasizes it again and again, and with re- 
iterated insistence he takes good works, a better, purer, 
higher life, as the only substantial and satisfactory sign of 
the transformation that has been wrought within. 

At the same time, for the individual soul good works are 
nothing, simply nothing, compared with the essential salva- 
tion, which can never come from good works at all: “‘We are 
a bad lot, the whole of us, by nature. It is astonishing how 
the devil does blind us and makes us think we are so naturally 
good. The first man born of woman was a murderer. 
Sin leaped into the world full-grown, and the whole race has 
been bad all the way down. Man is naturally bad.’”’ The 
only refuge, the only escape, the only hope is through faith in 
the redeeming Christ, the only means of coming to Him is 
through passionate, humble, self-forgetful, contrite prayer. 

To Moody prayer was the road always open and leading 
to the direct personal acceptance of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ. And the development of such a talisman and the 
overwhelming belief in it are at once the most astonishing 
and the most natural thing in the world; astonishing in that 
anyone should suppose that what may seem to the outsider 
a mere verbal hocus-pocus should have power to remove in a 
moment the great burden of life; natural in that that burden 
is so crushing, so destructive, and by ordinary means so 
utterly irremovable that the desperate soul turns with a 
gasp of relief to a refuge so sure, so simple, and apparently so 
efficacious. 

To Moody it was absolutely efficacious. He never had 
one tremor of doubt about its efficacy. ‘“‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” That was the sum of religion. And Moody loved 


above all to figure the sacrifice of Christ in the mystical 
symbol of his blood. He preached on the blood of Christ, he 
it was by that cleansing power 


constantly referred to it; 
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that the world must be purified and made whole, and might 


be rid forever of its sins: ‘‘Not some of them; He 
them all away. You may pile up your sins till they rise 


dark mountain, and then multiply them by ten thousand for | 


those you cannot think of; and after you have tri 
enumerate all the sins you have ever committed, just | 
bring one verse in, and that mountain will melt away: 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all 


To some of us, at any rate, whether we can accept this doc- 
trine or not, it seems that the enormous, unparalleled growth 
and power and majesty of Christianity in the past nineteen 


hundred years depend upon it. 

Moody, indeed, was most himself, most eagerly and 
getically alive, when he stood up before a vast, expe 
audience to pour out in darting, stinging, animating 


his gospel of the cleansing blood of Christ. The excitement 
and enthusiasm of this process seem to have effected a 


striking change in his manner and appearance. | 


chanced to pass him in the street he looked heavy. stolid, 


his neckless head sunk between his thick shoulders, |) 


beard putting out expression, his gross bulk of cumbering 


flesh certainly not suggesting any peculiar illumina' 
the radiance of spirit. 

An observer, who, to be sure, exaggerates at ti: 
marks: “‘ When he is at rest no person could well see! 
uninteresting or vacant. His face is neither pleasan‘ 
tractive, his eye dead and heavy, his figure short an 
set, his bodily presence weak and his speech contem 


Preaching 


UT the same observer dwells upon these duller « 
only to emphasize the change that took place v 
right influences were at work. ‘‘The presence of a m 
has the power to transfigure the man, and he beco: 
the time another person.”’ Everyone agrees about t! 
consciousness that he was to deliver the message 
spired his whole being, even to one auditor, and far 
a vast, listening, quivering assembly, put glory in !:' 
fire upon his tongue, and impressiveness, even digni' 
his weighty and somewhat cumbrous movements. 

It is evident that the gift of preaching came to Mo 
instinct and force of nature, since he had none of the t: 
or discipline of the regularly taught and prepared m: 
There is no particular sign of his at any time making © 
of public speaking as an art. He began by talking nat 
to his Sunday-school class because he had something ‘ 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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73|1 HAD been upon blue satin that 
&.*4| Plutarch first opened his eyes. Lux- 

wa] ury is a Persian kitten in a satin- 
| lined basket. That was a soft and 
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Plutarch’ LIVS 





THE WILD ONE FACED 
HIM, GREEN AND RED 
FEROCITY GLEAMING 
FROM 


HER BIG EYES 


Yet, despite catnip and plenitude of cream, 
he began to feel discomfort. 

He withdrew more than ever into himself, as 
all sick animals will do; he would not look at 


eects safe beginning; but the man gods are B VY D ONALD au d FF OUISE P EATTIE the cream saucer, but went away and sat on the 


willful, and the war gods are greater than they. 

So it came to be that Linda Waverly, in earshot 

of the cannons of France, saw Jim Rand as the 

one thing worth wanting in an uncertain world; 

though had she met him first on the mountain 

trails of his Carolina, striding along with his long lope, she 
would have nodded regally down from her mount and can- 
tered on, leaving only dust in his face. But that is not the 
story. This is Plutarch’s story, and that he traveled with 
Linda, in his satin basket, to her new mountain home is all 
that he knew or cared about, for the selfishness of cats is 
magnificent. 

Plutarch endured the train journey and the long jolting in 
the mule-drawn cart, assuaged by the familiar smell and cir- 
cumscription of the blue-lined basket. Only the basket was 
home to him for weeks after he arrived, for this was a sur- 
rounding utterly alien. The towering blue mountains Plu- 
tarch disdained as only a cat would dare to; he picked his 
way with delicate scorn about the rude cabin that was never 
quite neat, never quite clean, for all the work of Linda’s white 
hands. Only when those tired hands, idle for a rare hour, 
stroked him as he lay in her lap was Plutarch happy, yield- 
ing voluptuously, though with barely tolerant eyes, to the 
fingers that ran softly through his fur, under his chin, behind 
his ears —tickling, caressing, soothing. Very likely Plutarch, 
with fine feline discrimination, felt the fatigue and un- 
happiness of those fingers as he felt their love, but if he did he 
did not care; he only purred to himself and kneaded his 
claws on the homespun knee. 

Things got worse when Plutarch outgrew the blue-lined 
basket. Then there was no place for him to sleep but an old 
carpet in the corner, and he spent less and 
less time in the cabin and came to prowl 


Illustrated by Oliver Herford 


little poodle-faced Johnny-jump-ups looking 
up at him, and stocks and balsam and maiden 
pinks; the herb bed interested him, with its 
rank scents of dill, which is the symbol of flat- 
tery, and caraway, and sage that is for recol- 
lection, and he rather liked the smell of the 
gill-over-the-ground that grew in the trodden 
places by the door. He approved, too—aware 
that it was the fount of cream—the cow brows- 
ing just outside the fence on the weeds in the 
shadow of the crowding woods. 

For the hot summer had come, the dry and 
burning summer of the South, and only the 
nights were livable, when Plutarch wandered 
under the remote stars and played in the 
shadows old savage games of quarry and 
pounce. August came, and outside the fence, 
in the shade of the trees where the cow 
browsed, the white snakeroot flowered in evil, 
foamy bloom. And in the garden corner under the maple 
was installed a new denizen of the garden, carefully patted 
in place and thriftily watered by Linda—catnip, filling the 
sunny heat with the giddy rank smell of its mintiness. Plu- 
tarch the cryptic, the composed, yielded to intoxication. He 
rolled and frivoled there in the dull-green leaves, and went 
away sneezing and shaking his whiskers. 





fence, humped up in himself. It was 
the cream that was wrong, something 
told him, some wise beast knowledge 
that is better than logic. 

One day when he fol- 
lowed the woman out of 
the cabin down the garden 
path he had to walk very 
slowly, putting down one 
soundless paw a long mo- 
ment after another. That 
was not because he felt 
weak—for now he was bet- 
ter, living on an occasional 
field mouse and a few table 
scraps—it was because the 
ae woman’s step was so slow 
3) ion and dragging. She leaned 
on her hoe as she went and 
in the middle of the gar- 
den stopped, staring with 
darkening eyes at the 
lovely white snakeroot 
that had pushed its way 
under the fence into the garden. ‘It’s pretty, but I’d bet- 
ter get it out,”’ she said aloud. “It’s a weed—I’d better get 
it out.” 

And there in the bright safe sunlight she swayed, and 
toppled on the garden path, the hoe clattering, and lay there 
a long time, with Plutarch sitting motionless beside her, 
staring out of the narrow slits of his green eyes. 

Jim Rand found her and carried her 
into the house, Plutarch mincing along 





the hours away in the garden outside. 
For spring, the easy, prolific spring of the 
Southern mountains, was softening the 


earth, viving green hints all down the 
valley slope. 


IKE her cat, the woman came out of the 
cabin and spent her hours in the sunny 
Plot in front of the house, on her knees 
digging, or sitting back on her heels to 
stare ai the blue wall of mountains, 
while Plutarch rubbed himself undulately 
against lier side. The dark cabin, more 
untidy «nd dirty than before, had less ap- 
peal than ever to Plutarch, and sometimes 


he spent his nights out-of-doors, wander- 
Ing through black shadow, or up in the 
crotch of the big maple by the gate of the 


snake fence guarding the garden plot. 
Very likely, observing his mistress’ thin 
cheeks and dragging hair, he knewa flicker 
of disapproval, for his own coat, under the 
pink currycomb of his tongue, was always 
scrupulously neat. 

Yet she was a good sort, he felt toler- 
antly when the hand with the saucer of 
milk descended and he approached to 
drink, curling his plumy tail about his 
Side, purring an appreciation untouched 
by gratitude. He approved the garden, 








behind them, waving a wise tail. He did 
not very much like the dark, dirty cabin; 
he came out again after a little while and 
prowled among the ragged robin and the 
bouncing Bet. He had the garden to him- 
self; for days he had it to himself, for the 
woman never came out of that shadowed 
door, and the man only stumbled out and 
about his chores, forgetting sometimes 
even to put down the plate of scraps by _ 
the woodpile. 


| LUTARCH got hungry; he curled up 
| on the fence and glared at the cow, as 
| though to demand what she had done to 
the milk that it was not fit for a cat to 
| drink. But the poor cow only stood there, 
shaking strangely, her knees knocking to- 
gether, her neck held stiffly, and her 
glazed eyes staring down unseeing. Plu- 
tarch jumped down and strolled away 
through the frothy snakeroot, to the house 
and into the cabin. 

From the cot in the corner the woman’s 
hand hung; Plutarch went over and rubbed 
himself against it; a faint warmth of af- 
fection stirred in his secretive heart. The 
fingers fumbled feebly, rubbing his fur the 
wrong way; it annoyed Plutarch, and he 
went and sat in the sun on the threshold. 





with the well-hoed earth between the rows 
soft under the pads of his feet, with the THE 








FINGERS FUMBLED FEEBLY, RUBBING HIS FUR THE WRONG WAY (Continued on Page 196) 
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S3)HE young lady meets Nelson 
Smock, a serious young college 
sophomore, during a summer va- 
cation. Nelson is tremendously 
impressed by Claire and feels 
quite sincerely that they two are 
§| persons who should and do un- 
“1 derstand each other. Claire, 
however, is exceedingly light-hearted and even 
light of mind, but when she learns that she has 
driven the young sophomore to contempt by taking up with 
one of his rivals she decides that Nelson was quite all right. 
Next we see Claire at Raona on the Mediterranean. 
Here Claire with her mother is meeting some interesting per- 
sons. One of them is Arturo Liana, whose mother is Princess 
Liana, a widow. Arturo is extremely attentive to Claire, but 
finds the young lady—still mentally carefree and certainly 
whole-hearted—giving much time to the Bastoni brothers. 
Several of Claire’s friends are not at ease over the atten- 
tion of the Bastoni brothers to the young American girl, for 
it appears the brothers are interested in Continental politics 
and manage to sell—to the American women they meet— 
some of their “‘family jewels.” It is said by some of their 
enemies that the jewelry is purchased in Naples to meet each 
particular need. 
One of the Bastoni brothers senses Arturo Liana’s antag- 
onism and Claire gets a glimpse of the mysterious side of the 
Bastoni. x 


ITHOUT a definite plan for converting her idea into 
action Claire Ambler left everything to the spur of the 
moment; but she had determined to spur the moment. She 
therefore made herself befittingly picturesque for dinner that 
evening, in a beaded dress as shining as pale blue armor, and 











laire Ambler 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


Liustrated by Henry ‘Raleigh 


almost as heavy in spite of its scantiness; and she added to 
this the splendid faded gorgeousness of a fine old Spanish 
shawl. Thus, when she came into the ancient refectory with 
Arturo and her mother, she was at least as vivid as she could 
have cared to be. “Like a florist’s window,” said Eugene 
Rennie, who was dining with his English friends. ‘Flowers, 
too, can carry that much color and only make you glad to 
look at them.”’ 

Then, as she reached her table close by, Claire paused be- 
fore she seated herself and, instead of merely nodding, she 
prettily made him an odd little curtsy. “Extraordinary 
child!’”” he murmured to his two companions. ‘I think I 
join you, Charles, in wondering what goes on in ‘that young 
head.’ Something charming evidently. Certainly that 
impulsive little curtsy was charming.” 

Claire, also, thought it was charming, and with good rea- 
son. Not ten minut*s earlier she had made this same impul- 
sive little curtsy—the last of a series—to the mirror in her 
own room; but she had not reproduced it for Mr. Eugene 
Rennie’s benefit. ‘Well, did you like it?’ she was saying 
mentally to Orbison, as she began to talk vivaciously to 
Arturo Liana. “If you didn’t, what’s the matter with it? 
Anyhow, though I don’t know just what it’ll be, I’m going 
to do something you will like, pretty soon!” 


IT SEEMED A NATURAL PART OF THE BEAUTY OF THAT NIGHT—THIS VOICE OUT OF THE SILVERED HEAVENS 


But the opportunity her mother had prophesied 
she would make was obviously not to be contrived 
during the hour she sat at dinner; picturesque 
conjunctions are not easily available at such times. 
Moreover, when she and Mrs. Ambler and Arturo 
came out into the long corridor afterward, for 
coffee, she was disturbed to see nothing of the tno 
who had occupied the next table and preceded 
them, by a few minutes, from the refectory. She 
looked about her blankly; but a little later, when 

coffee had been brought and Arturo was presenting « lighted 
match to the end of her cigarette, she caught sight of Orbison 
at the other end of the corridor. 

He was wrapped in a long ulster, with a heavy woolen 
muffler about his throat, and with his American friend beside 
him he was hobbling toward the passage that led to the clo 
ter and the great outer gates. 

This was the first time the invalid had gone fort! in the 
evening, and Claire jumped to a conclusion. 


HE stared, neglecting the match, though Arturo held it for 
her until it scorched his fingers. ‘They must be—they t 
going up to the Greek theater!” she said under her breath. 
“Who?” her mother inquired. 
“What?” Claire said hazily. 
“T understood you to say somebody was going up to the 
Greek theater.” 


“Yes,” the girl returned quickly. ‘‘ Everybody is. There's | 


a concert and it’s a glorious night—the most wonderful 
moon—I saw it from my window even before dinner. 
Mother, you wouldn’t mind, would you?” 

“Mind what?” Mrs. Ambler asked, surprised by the 
unusual stress her daughter put upon this petition. “Wh# 
do you mean?” 
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For a moment Claire looked slightly confused, and she 
glanced hastily at Arturo. ‘‘ Mother, I know I ought to stay 


” 


here with you; of course I practically promised to —— 
“\Vhy, no,” Mrs. Ambler said. ‘‘When did you?” 
his afternoon. I really did mean to spend the evening 
here with you; but Arturo asked me, and I know he’d like 
to vo. Would you mind if we went to that concert at the 
Gree theater?’’ 

“ \Vhy, certainly not,’’ the mystified lady returned. ““Why 
should I?” 

Claire jumped up instantly. “Get your hat and coat,” 
she said to Arturo. ‘I won’t need more than this shawl. 
It’s the most heavenly night!” 

“Tfeavenly’’ was a word she repeated as they walked 
through the stone streets of the old town, and she said it 
again as they began the ascent of the great ruins of the 
theater. ‘‘We must go clear up to the top,”’ she said. ‘Oh, 
this heavenly place and this heavenly night!” 


THER figures were climbing with them, shadowy and 
murmuring, no one speaking loudly among these gigantic 
and august relics. 

“The people are like ghosts of the ancients,’’ Arturo said 
inalow voice. ‘“* They climb so quietly and they are all so dim, 
they might be the shades of those old, old audiences who came 
here on such a night two thousand years ago. How still and 
mysterious it is! There could be thousands of people here 
in these tremendous shadows and we would not know it.” 

“Tt’s heavenly !’’ she sighed again; 
and at last they came out upon the 
stone platform of the huge gallery 
the Romans had superimposed upon 
the Greek structure. Here they were 
at the top of the theater—upon its 
crest and upon the crest of precipices, 
with an incredible world about them, 
and the sea, shining and soundless, 
far, far below. Claire looked across 
the classic straits to the mountains 
shimmering there in luminous haze, 
then to left and right at the unend- 
ing crescents of coast line based with 
white, twinkling surf and crowned 
with the diamond-point lights of 
mountain villages; but nearer, and 
seeming so close at hand that it was 
startling, the vast triangular sym- 
metry of the volcano reposed, ivory 
colored, in the sky; and when Claire 
saw above its snows a faint rosy glow 
upon the rising masses of smoke, 
she found her sighing not eloquent 
enough. ‘‘I must do one of two 
things,” she said. ‘‘I must either 
sing or I must cry!” 

She said it in a whisper, for al- 
though vague groupings of motion- 
less people could be seen here and 
there among the antique tiers of 
seats, and upon the heights of the 
ruinous gallery corridor, there was a i) 
silence over the place. Deep in the | 
shadow, far below, upon the ancient 
stage where the sonorous measures 
of Euripides had once been spoken | 
by masked lips, there was a cluster | 
of tiny golden lights, the lamps of the | 
orchestra; and presently these na- | 
tive musicians began to play. | 


\s ARTURO said, what they 
+ 4 played was sentimental; but it | 
Was pure, and they knew how. They | 
Wire of a race that has music in its | 
heart and art in its fingers; so now I 
tls orchestra of a dozen violins and | 
m idolins, with half as many cellos | 
anc guitars and a flute, played old | 
n\onlight themes, sonatas, serenades | 
dd gentle nocturnes, but played | 
Uicm so that a listener who had long 
ice tired of them might well have | 
tought he had never heard them | 

payed before. The brilliant night 
s still, save for this music floating | 
| 





‘) tothe motionless, shadowy groups 
‘ people on the lofty platform of the 
pen gallery; no other sound could 
‘hey hear in all the endless space of 
‘and and sea revealed to them from 
that height; and thus the whole world 
seemed to have been hushed into a 
spellbound listening. 

Claire stood leaning upon a mas- 
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there could be a moonlight night when the moon wasn’t the 
most beautiful thing in it. Tonight it’s just a lamp to give 
illumination. Do you suppose they’ll play the Pastorale? 
I’ve learned it, and if they play it I’m afraid I couldn’t help 
singing it. I honestly believe I couldn’t keep it under!”’ 

She had been in earnest when she said that she must 
either sing or weep; a song was in her throat, and like those 
Raonese musicians down by the small golden sparks, she 
“knew how.” Somewhere among the mysterious still fig- 
ures of the listeners was the man of whom she so continually 
found herself thinking—because, perhaps, he thought of 
her; but just for this while she had forgotten that she delib- 
erately intended a picturesque meeting with him. An over- 
powering sense of beauty was upon her; wings seemed to 
flutter ineffably in her breast; and almost unbearably she 
wanted to sing with the music that came lifting and lifting 
to the height where she stood. 

She was trembling. 

“Tt will be beautiful if you sing,’’ Arturo said. ‘‘There is 
no reason you should not.” 

Down in the deep semicircular shadow of the amphi- 
theater they began to play the Pastorale; and then—at first 
almost without the listeners’ being aware of it—a lovely 
sound came from no one could say where; it grew clearer, 
and was heard over all the great space of the theater, yet 
was never loud. It seemed a natural part of the beauty of 
that night—this voice out of the silvered heavens overhead, 
singing the melody of the Pastorale. 





2! 





No one except Arturo Liana and the singer herself knew 
who sang; least of all was she guessed by the man to whom 
she sang; but she had in store for her the stirring experience 
of hearing him describe what she had done. 


XI 


HE sat by her open window, breakfasting languidly, 

when she discovered that he was just below her. His long 
chair had been placed in the sunshine of the upper terrace 
beneath the window, though she did not know this until she 
heard his sister giving him a morning greeting there. 

“You don’t think you were indiscreet to venture out into 
the night air, Charles?’’ Miss Orbison said; and a scraping 
upon the gravel indicated that she dragged one of the iron 
chairs with her, and came to sit beside him. ‘‘ You don’t 
look the worse, I’m sure.”’ 

“No. What difference would it make if I did?” he re- 
turned, with a short laugh. ‘“‘When one’s certain to be 
worse before long in any event, what difference is it if one’s 
worse a day or two sooner?” 

Miss Orbison protested. ‘‘Ah, don’t say that, Charles!” 

“No. Perhaps it’s just as well unsaid. It’s better to leave 
the most of what we know about some things unsaid, of 
course; so forgive me. At any rate, last night made me glad 
I’d hung on at least till then. I was no end sorry you hadn't 
overlooked your cold and come with us.”’ 


(Continued on Page 188) 





























sive and rugged cube of fallen ma- 
sonry. ie I’ve never known anything 
like this before—never!” she whis- 


WITH HER DOWNCAST EYES UPON THE TURNING PAGES, SHE BEGAN TO SING THE PASTORALE 
| 











pered to Arturo. “I never thought 
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‘Robinson Crusoe” — 

the discovery of the 

footprint in the 
sand. 


The Books of My Boyhood 


OME time since, I sat 
S next to a handsome 
woman at dinner, 
and in the ‘course of con- 
versation she made some 
remark which led me to 
inquire if she had not 
once had an Aunt Char- 
7 lotte. The question made 
her think for a moment, 
and then she replied, 
‘ “Yes, if one can have an 
J aunt who dies before one 
is born; why do you 
ask?”’ ‘‘Because,’’ I said, 
“she gave me a_ book 
when I was a child, in 
which she wrote: ‘I hope 
Eddie will grow up to be 
a fine Christian gentle- 
man.’”’ It was a wide opening, and ina flash she filled it: “I 
am glad Aunt Charlotte died before she was disappointed.”’ 
I only quote the incident to show what I once was. In 
my case the child was not the father of the man; much and 
earnest care went into my bringing up. My sponsors in bap- 
tism took their duties very seriously. As they promised, I 
was made to hear sermons at a tender age, and long before I 
could read I had learned by heart texts from the Bible, col- 
lects from the Prayer Book and bits of poetry—at least that 
is what it was called—which were designed to stunt the 
growth of the old Adam which was supposed to reside in 
every child. I grew up at a time when children, and too 
often grown-ups, recited. I am horrified to think how often 
The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck in the person of A. E. 
N., and I never recall the incident without thinking of 
Doctor Johnson’s saying: ‘‘Let both the little dears recite 
at the same time; this will make the more noise, which will 
please them and get it over sooner, which will please me.” 
To this day I can, upon sufficient 
inducement, recite Little Samuel 
Woke, and 


’Twas God that made the little fly; 
If you pinch it, it will die— 








and this I know to be a fact, for I 
tried, not once, but several times. I 
fear I was a very bad little boy. 


‘Result: A Reader 


HE efforts to make a prig of me 

mercifully failed, but they did 
make me a sturdy reader, and for this 
I cannot be too thankful. The first 
book I remember reading was a small, 
thin, square volume bound in dark 
maroon-colored cloth, called Jessica’s 
First Prayer. and all recollection of 
the book had passed completely out 
of my head until last summer when, 
prowling about in a parish church in 
the west of England, I came upon 
a large and elaborate mural tablet 
erected TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND 
IN LOVING MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR 
OF JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER. For over 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 
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half a century the thought of that book had not occurred to 
me, but when upon my return I searched for and found the 
little volume tied up in a bundle with perhaps a dozen other 
books of my early childhood, I was quite delighted, and tak- 
ing it up I turned its leaves and looked at the quaint wood- 
cuts with a curious sensation. 

One special picture brought to mind the story with 
peculiar vividness. Jessica was a poor waif who lived no- 
where in particular, subsisting on such food as she could beg 
in the London streets. She made the acquaintance of an old 
man—who, by the way, always wore a high hat—who kept a 
stall from which he sold a hot cup of coffee and a roll for a 
penny each. The man, taking a fancy to the poor child, used 
to give her crusts of bread and the dregs of the coffee urn, in 
return for which she helped him clean up. 

Well, one day in counting the day’s receipts, the pro- 
prietor of the stall unknowingly dropped a penny, which 
Jessica instantly covered with her bare foot and drew un- 
observed toward herself, intending to secure and keep the 
coin. Suddenly she burst into tears and, stooping down, 
picked up the penny and returned it to her benefactor. He 
inquired the cause of her distress and she told him of her in- 
tention to rob him of the money. Whereupon, the old man 
forgave her, told her to dry her tears; and they became 
firmer friends than before. It may be that such traces of 
honesty as I have discovered in myself I owe to this story, 
which made an enormous impression on me. 

Subsequently, meeting Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the 
eminent Shaksperean scholar who has read everything and 
forgets nothing, I asked him if he knew Jessica’s First 
Prayer, and he replied: ‘‘Indeed I do. Do you remember 
the incident of Jessica’s covering with her foot the penny 
that the old man had dropped on the pavement?” Did I 








not? His aunt had read the story to him, as an aunt—bless 
her memory !—had read it to me. I have since discovered 
many people who knew the book; evidently an enormous 
number of little boys and girls, now having grandchildren of 
their own, were brought up on Jessica’s First Prayer. 

And in that bundle I found other books, one of them so 
famous that I stopped whatever I was then reading and de- 
voted some time to them and their history; this is one of the 
joys of desultory reading. Have you ever heard of Sandford 
and Merton? Probably yes. Have you ever read it? 
Probably no. Listen then while I tell you about it. 

In 1748, in London—in Wellclose Square, to be exact — 
and Wellclose Square is in Whitechapel—there was born 
Thomas Day. His father was a collector of customs, and 
dying when his son was only a year old, he left him an estate 
of twelve hundred pounds a year, out of which was to be 
paid an annuity of three hundred a year to his mother. 
From this it will be seen how important male babies were in 
England at that time, and how unimportant the mothers; 
they were, indeed, regarded rather as incubators that had 
served their purpose. In due course young Day went to 
Charterhouse, and subsequently to Oxford, but he did not 
take a degree. At Oxford he met and became intimate with 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, who was to become the father 
of the more famous Maria of that ilk. 


‘Day * eMatrimontal Problem 


OUNG DAY was eccentric—and rich, for a considerable 

sum had accumulated during his minority—but in due 
course he felt the need for a wife, and looking about him he 
found no one who filled the requirements which to him ap- 
peared necessary. His wife must be well-born, beautiful and 
virtuous, yet have contempt for dress and polite society; 
she was not to be a bluestocking, yet she was to have a taste 
for literature, science, and moral philosophy; she was to be 
shy and retiring, yet as fearless and intrepid as a Roman 
mother; under no circumstances wa: 
she to indulge herself in “‘the vz- 
pours,” which was a retreat into 
which every eighteenth-century gil 
retired upon occasion. 

This might be called a large order. 
not easily filled, and Day finally d- 
cided that it would be best for him 
train two virtuous maidens to m 
his requirements, setting about tic 
job in a manner that foreshadow: 
failure. Gentlemen prefer blond. 
but they occasionally marry brunette 
and not knowing in which directic\ 
his fancy would permanently set, }:, 
for the moment, chose both. ‘‘Obje:t 
matrimony,” was his slogan as he pr*- 
sented himself at an orphan asyluin 
at Shrewsbury and there chose i’! 
“auburn brunette’’ of handsome 2})- 
pearance; and he was still of this mind 
when, a few days later, he visited good 
Captain Coram’s well-known Foun«- 
ling Hospital in London, and selected 
a peachy blonde with flaxen hair — 
both girls being about twelve years 0! 
age. 











From “‘Rollo’s Tour in Europe”: “I observed that the smokestack had a hinge in it.” 


However, respectable charities do 
not hand over the pick of the nest to 
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the k-eping of ardent young men without guarantees, but 
with ‘he help of a barrister named Bicknell, and young 
Edgeworth, who was married, he put his name to such 
agreements as satisfied the authorities that his project was 
to secure a faultless wife or perish in the attempt. He 
agrees, in fact, that if he did not marry either girl he would 


set eacii of them up in a reputable business, and if and when 
either married he would present bride, or brides, with sub- 
stant..1 dots; their “hope chests” were to be well filled. 

Ed eworth was an eccentric, too; he became the father of 


eight. cn children out of four wives, married in quick succes- 
sion. One of the children, Maria, the favorite, was very 
short. and he sought to lengthen by stretching her, but after 
almost killing her he gave it up. She was the eldest of the 
girls. Is it any wonder that when she took pen in hand 
to write books, her most successful performance was The 


Parents’ Assistant? No doubt she was. 

When all the necessary formalities were attended to, young 
Dav took his foundlings, one on either hand, and proceeded 
to the south of France. He chose France as the place of their 
education, in order that they might in no wise be contami- 
nated by English-speaking persons, and as neither girl could 
read or write, he worked in every sense in virgin soil. 

How Day endeavored to educate and train the girls; how 
they quarreled and hated each other and agreed only on one 
thing, their disgust for their trainer; how they fell ill of the 
smallpox and other things, and how he nursed them through 
their illnesses, and the subsequent miseries—all this may be 
imagined; but the earnest young man was not easily dis- 
couraged. His educational methods were original and fre- 
quently severe. It was his habit, in order to strengthen the 
girls’ nerves, for him to discharge pistols, which they be- 
lieved to be loaded, at their petticoats; while to teach them 
to bear pain unflinchingly, he would drop melting sealing 
wax upon their bare arms. One is reminded of Teasing Tom 
in Patience; he, it will be remembered, 


Pinched his poor little sisters’ heads 

And cayenne-peppered their four-post beds, 

He plastered their hair with cobbler’s wax, 
And dropped hot ha’ pennies down their backs. 


But to leave the Teasing Tom of poetry and return to the 
Teasing Tom of real life. As the girls grew older and hand- 
somer, Day endeavored to keep from them any idea of their 
beauty, and repressed as far as he was able their love of 
dress and any knowledge as to the use of money. It was 
about the wildest piece of folly a well-meaning man ever 
engaged in, and the result could have been foreseen. One 
girl, the blonde, disappeared, and the other, the bru- 
nette, Sarah—otherwise Sabrina—married, not Day, but 
his friend Bicknell; receiving from her guardian—for 
such Day had constituted himself—a wedding gift of five 
hundred pounds. 

Indeed, his conduct throughout the whole proceeding 
was as fine as it was foolish. 

But meantime Day was without a wife, and now, looking 
about in a more normal manner, he met a Miss Milnes of 
suitable age and accomplishments, but, unluckily, in his 
view, the possessor of a considerable fortune. This, Day in- 
sisted, should be placed entirely beyond his control, and on 
these terms they were married—and, to the amazement of 
all, lived happily ever after; 
the wife adapting herself to 
her husband in a manner now 
as out of date as a hoop skirt. 


Impra cticable 


y i \}e first year of their mar- 


ried life they spent in 
Hampstead, but after that 
time. in order that they might 
better shun what Day thought 


the “nfectious taint of polite so- 
clei, they determined to settle 


in tie country, and Day ac- 
quired a small estate in Essex. 
Wisi\ing to make some addi- 
lions to the house, he decided 
to he his own architect, but as 


he declined to be troubled 
about such matters as doors 
anc windows, the result was 
singularly unsatisfactory. On 
One occasion, we are told, when 
4 Tason suggested that a win- 
dow be put in a certain room, 
Day, declining to be inter- 
rupted in a book he was read- 
Ing, instructed the mason to 
continue building the wall, 
Saying that the window could 
be put in later. It was Mrs. 
Day’s dressing room, and as 
the window was never put in, 
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The little waif—in “Jessica’s First Prayer” —who lived 
nowhere in particular. 


the lady had to make all her toilets by candlelight. But 
with all these eccentricities, Thomas Day was a fine man. 
Thoroughly impracticable, he lost money in everything he 
undertook, but none of his poorer neighbors’ wants went 
unsupplied; food and medicines for the sick and needy were 
always ready, and he reached one eminently sane conclusion: 
“‘The result of all my speculations,” he said, ‘‘about hu- 
manity is that the only way of permanently benefiting man- 
kind is to give them employment and make them earn 
money.” His farming projects were as unusual as his 


























At left—From“ The Swiss Family Robinson”: The shipwreck in the storm, At right—In“ The Swiss Family Robinson” no page but 
has its thrill, In oval—‘‘ Sandford and Merton”: A story of a bad little rich boy and a good little poor boy, with parents to match, 


building operations, and he lost money by everything he did, 
and he gradually separated himself from a considerable part 
of his fortune, but he gave up his carriage and his wife her 
maid, and there was no word of complaint. 

Such, then, was the man who wrote Sandford and Merton, 
a book which you could now scarcely hire a boy to read, but 
which was, for almost a century, if not enormously popular, 
at least enormously read—perhaps we were made to read it. 
It is the story of a bad little rich boy and a good little poor 
boy, with parents to match, and a Mr. Barlow who ‘‘im- 
proves” every occasion with a pious anecdote; Mr. Barlow 
is, in fact, a sort of prototype of Mr. George in the Rollo 
Books—than which no better books for boys were ever 


written. Mr. Barlow found tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and sermons—especially sermons— in every- 
thing. 


eMain Story—and Anecdotes 


HE tale of Sandford and Merton drags its tedious length 

through three volumes—in first edition—being inter- 
rupted by countless anecdotes which have no connection 
whatever with the main story—if indeed there is a main 
story—but which were calculated to instill a love of truth, 
industry, humanity, and the rest, into the reader. 

Thus we have the story of Androcles and the Lion, which 
very naturally leads up to a story of an elephant, which was 
one of my favorites. It appears that an elephant once made 
the acquaintance of a certain tailor, and as it passed the 
tailor’s shop daily on the way to a pond for a drink, it be- 
came its habit to stick its trunk in through an open window 
whereat the tailor was sitting, and he used to feed it cakes 
or something, until finally the elephant never passed the 
window without sticking its trunk in to be fed. Well, one 
day the tailor was in a very bad humor, and instead of feed- 
ing the elephant he stuck a needle in its trunk, hurting it 
severely; whereupon the elephant withdrew its trunk, but 
saying nothing went on its way down the street to the pond, 
and after it had a good drink it filled its trunk with dirty 
water, and went back to the tailor and discharged the water 
all over and nearly drowned him. I especially liked this 
story, probably for the reason that the moral was not stick- 
ing out, as was usually the case—unless it be that it is 
dangerous to monkey with an elephant, which one would 
think its size would suggest. 

Another story: There was once a man who grew so 
enormously fat and gouty from lack of exercise and over- 
eating that he was finally forced to consult a physician. The 
physician listened to him and said he could cure him, but 
the patient must promise to do exactly as he was told. 
This he agreed to, whereupon he was deprived of food and 
placed in a small room, the floor of which was composed 
of iron plates which could be made very hot. After the 
man had been locked in the room, the floor was heated, 
and he, to keep his feet from being burnt, was obliged to 
hop vigorously about, first on one foot and then on the 
other; in this way he was made to take such exercise as 
finally cured him of the gout. 
One more: Harry Sandford, the good boy, one day so far 
forgot himself as to fasten with a bent pin to a piece of string 
a cockchafer, which he whirled about, much to the dis- 
comfort of the insect. When 
it was explained to him that 
the cockchafer suffered greatly 
from these proceedings, Harry 
burst into tears and took the 
insect home and nursed it, and 
fed it on green leaves for a 
fortnight, until it was entirely 
recovered, whereupon he 
turned it out to enjoy its lib- 
erty. How many times did I 
ask myself, what and how large 
is a cockchafer? 

To my youthful imagina- 
tion I thought it must be as 
large as a bird; judge then of 
my disappointment when I 
discovered that a cockchafer 
is a sort of June bug. Never 
do I see a June bug on its 
back, vigorously exercising its 
limbs, without thinking of 
Harry Sandford. 

I never liked Harry; in fic- 
tion, no one, I think, likes a 
good boy—except perhaps 
maiden aunts or maiden 
uncles. Mr. Barlow, Iamsure, 
liked Harry because it gave 
him an opportunity to show 
off. Everyone likes todo that; 
I do myself—but my oppor- 
tunities are few. 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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= )L{E name and work of Miss Cassatt .are 

| better known than herself. In most of the 

public galleries of America you find a pic- 

ture or two from her hand, almost always 

=i) a mother and child, the mother usually French 
and to acertain extent dated by her clothes, the child naked, 
and therefore of all time. In this fidelity to one eternal theme 
the modern American painter links up with such distant 
predecessors as Filippino Lippi and Lorenzo di Credi, who 
also spent their lives in extolling maternity. It is true that 
the Mother of their pictures was always the same Mother— 
a type idealized—and the Child always the same Child, 
whereas Mary Cassatt always painted portraits of individuals 
and often put into their caressing arms little girls; it is true 
also that the Old Masters’ pictures were religious symbols; 
but that does not materially decrease the similarity. Mary 


Mary Cassatt 


By E.V. Lucas 


Cassatt is of their line. As to her personality, concerning 
which I found in America few authorities, while in England 
we seem to have in public no examples of her work at all. I 
had therefore to make inquiries in that land where so much 
modern American painting found its inspiration—in France— 
and the mystery was soon solved. For to all intents and pur- 
poses Miss Cassatt was a French painter. She made her 
home in France for many years; her style of painting is 


French; and she is represented in the State collec 
tion. There is even a book in her honor by a Frenc’) 
critic, Achille Segard, which lies before me as I wri/« 
and assists in my agreeable task. It was published 
in 1913 under the title Mary Cassatt, un Peintre des Enfan's 
et des Méres, and its many illustrations are from examples 
of her work from as early as 1879; while the frontispiece is 
a photograph of the artist herself—signed ‘“‘Mary Cassati. 
May 1913”; a lady in black with gray hair and a strong. 
understanding American face, taken in her garden at Mesnil- 
Théribus, in the Department of the Oise. 
The book is a very careful study of an independent spirit, 
intent only upon doing sincere work and dispensing witli 
unessentials. But for our purpose the most interesting part 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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7S MAIN STREET beginning to share Fifth 


¢| Avenue’s interest in the fine arts? Are we 
Maas! on the eve of an American Renaissance? 
%' If we are, what difference does that fact 
“a! make to most of us? And exactly what 
are its symptoms? Within the past few months I 
have visited several dozen art schools, museums and 
college art departments, and talked with many times 
that number of teachers, painters and curators in an 
attempt to find answers to these questions. I be- 
lieved, and now believe more than ever, that they 
have a direct practical bearing on the daily life of 
everyone who buys furniture, wears clothes, sits down 
to meals, or reads newspapers and magazines—in 
short, for every grown-up American. If art doesn’t 
enter into these things it may be spelled with a capi- 
tal A, but it will never be news. 

I shall not try to explain what I mean by art, for 
most of the definitions I have been able to find raise 
more questions than they answer. But I think I can 
illustrate what art must mean if it is to interest large 
numbers of present-day Americans. I had dropped 
into a class in still-life painting in the most famous 
women’s college in the South. The instructor was 
bending over a drawing board on which were repre- 
sented some discouraged-looking poinsettias. Now, 
a poinsettia is one of the most joyous plants in the 
world. The instructor straightened up. I expected 
to hear some technical comments on line and color. 
Vhat he actually said was, “‘The trouble is, you’re 
not having enough fun with it.” 

I am sure Mr. Ensign, former dean of the school, 
The Art Institute of Chicago, who has been conduct- 






ing The Journal Page by Page, will not quarrel with me if 
I treat art as a way of getting more fun out of life—as an 


exquisite kind of game. 


It seems to flourish best either in primitive and childlike 
communities or in highly civilized and sophisticated ones. 


Communities in between, communities on the 
make, have less time and inclination for it. It would 
have been strange, and contrary to human nature, 
if America had been highly artistic prior to the 
World War—that is, during her pioneer days. 


Learning to Play With Art 


HE arts demand settledness and leisure. If 

these come only to a privileged class the art pro- 
duced will naturally have less variety than if they 
come to a whole people. That is what has almost 
always happened in the past. But in America nearly 
everyone has some leisure and some margin above 
the actual necessities of life. We have already 
learned to play with automobiles, motion pictures 
and radios. I think there are signs that we are learn- 
ing to play with art. That is, more and more of us 
are beginning to derive pleasure from the beauty 
as well as from the practical uses of the things with 
which we surround ourselves. 

The instinct for beauty seems to be native in all 
normal human beings, though there is, of course, a 
wide difference of opinion as to what beauty is. It 
has been fostered in whole peoples, as it was in 
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Our New 
Artistic Learnings 


By RK. L. DuFFus 


Greece and among the Italians of the Renaissance. It has 
made creators of loveliness out of untaught shepherds, farm- 
ers and mechanics. In this way it comes up from the bot- 
tom. It is doing this in twentieth-century America, as I 
think I can show in a later article in this series. 


Hem AL REAR 





The Princeton student learns 
the drawing, painting, carving 
and building that have been 
done by others—the cultural 
heritage of the past. He 
doesn’t learn appreciation, 
for that, as Princeton looks at 
the matter, can’t be taught. 


The gentleman scholar in the 
fine arts is now, perhaps, 
Harvard's finest product. He 
may become ateacher,a curator 
or a professional critic. If he 
does not produce art he will 
know how to value it. He will 
be an influence for good taste. 


At Oberlin the work in fine 
arts was developed slowly and 
cautiously. The scholarly as- 
pects of the subject have been 
emphasized and the history of 
the arts is carefully covered. 


Wood Blocks by 
Herbert Pullinger 


But it also comes down from the top—from trained 
artists and from the schools in which the methods 
and traditions of the arts are taught. It is especially 
likely to develop in this way in America because we 
have the Roman gift for organizing and standardiz- 
ing. Some artists do not approve of organization and 
standardization, but as this is the American way we 
shall probably have to put up with it and do the best 
we can with it. Accordingly, when I wished to learn 
something about the prospects for art in America I 
began by going to the schools from which the leading 
teachers and practicers of the arts during the next 
generation seem likely to come. But in talking about 
these schools what I really have in mind is the prob- 
lem of an American approach to the arts. For the 
schools are merely doing intensively what any reader 
of this magazine may do in some degree. 


Ways of Approach 


HERE turned out to be almost as many theories of 

the best way of getting at the arts as there are theo- 

ries of art itself—some modernistic, some traditional, 

some safe and sane, others highly experimental. There 

are futuristic art schools, just as there are futuristic 

paintings. But there appear to be three principal 

ways of approaching art: The first is to treat it as 

culture—as part of the education of a gentleman or 

lady. This involves understanding it thoroughly. 

The second way is to treat it as handicraft—as a 

means of doing as perfectly and beautifully as possible 

something that would have to be done in any case. 

The third is to treat it as an adventure—as an exploration 
of the unknown by means of form and color. 

In the present article I wish to glance at the first of these 
methods. To see the beginning of it in America we shall 
have first to visit the Harvard College of about fifty years 
ago and consider fora moment the teachings and 
personality of Charles Eliot Norton. But we must 
think of Norton and Harvard as symbols of some- 
thing larger than themselves. 

Who was Charles Eliot Norton? In the first place, 
he was a New Englander, with a long line of New 
England scholars and preachers behind him. No 
one with that background could ever enjoy life with 
the wild recklessness of a Benvenuto Cellini. He 
would always be inclined to ask himself first what 
he ought to do; and second—if at all—what gave 
him most pleasure. So it was true of Norton, as 
Henry James once said, that he could ‘‘lose himself 
in the labyrinth of delight while keeping tight hold 
of the clew of duty.’”’ His son came near the mark 
when he described Norton’s courses as “‘lectures 
on modern morals as illustrated by the art of the 
ancients.’’ But as no other treatment of the arts 
would have found favor in New England in 1874, 
when Norton’s cultural crusade began, it was just 
as well that he did think in moral terms. 

Norton inherited a large enough patrimony to 
enable him to approach life in leisurely fashion. 
How convenient to the advance of the arts those 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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THE FOUR DAYS 
THAT ELAPSED 
BEFORE THE 
EVENT WERE 
4 NIGHTMARE 
TO EVERYONE 


Piloting a Soctal (limber 


IV 


s<¢@aH] LE wooden horse of Troy probably was the earliest 
| recorded social celebrity. As I remember the 
‘| legend, the Greeks invaded Ilium and tried for ten 
‘| years to scale its citadel. The Greeks, in other 

sete} words, were the social climbers of their day. They 
enjoyed some minor successes and suffered numerous defeats, 
as all climbers must. Then, as a last desperate measure, 
Ulysses suggested building the wooden horse. 

The wooden horse was unusual. He excited interest. The 
Trojans accepted him and the Greeks, his sponsors, found 
themselves among the best families of Ilium. 

Modern parvenus who lay siege to social citadels adopt as 
the most effective design that strategy invented by Ulysses 
on the windy plains of Troy. They offer Society a wooden 
horse—only, for some obscure reason, the species of the ani- 
mal has been altered. Today they call him a lion. 

The ‘“‘lion”’ may be a visiting member of foreign nobility, 
an explorer, a diplomat, an author—preferably a British 
author—an actor, singer or artist who has made a spectacu- 
lar success. If he be of sufficient importance socially —which 
means, in New York, if he have news value—the hostess who 
can capture him for a week-end, an evening, even for an 
afternoon tea, has pushed herself many degrees upward in 
the social scale. 

Mrs. Larkspur’s siege of New York Society which I, as her 
social secretary, abetted, might have endured longer than 
the beleaguerment of Troy had it not been for her persistent 
entertainment of celebrities. No one ever threw herself more 
whole-heartedly into the mercenary sport of lion hunting. 






Hiring a Soctal Lion 


EW YORK is full of lions of varying degrees of impor- 

tance. Almost every transatlantic liner brings more. 
Domestic social celebrities are poor game at best, particularly 
in Manhattan, which regards all things foreign with reverent, 
acquisitive eyes. During the early days of Mrs. Larkspur’s 
scramble upward into the social distinction of society page 
and smart-magazine 
mention, we had to 
content ourselves 
with the native 










““THE 


MAN DECLINED TO GIVE HIS SEAT TO THE COUNTESS. THE 
WOMAN REFUSED TO TAKE OFF HER HAT AND ASKED 
ME TO MIND MY OWN BUSINESS” 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


lions. My employer’s deftness and determination as a host- 
ess soon outgrew this probationary period. She became an 
adept and indefatigable lion hunter and her crowning achieve- 
ment, the entertainment of Basil Wopshot-Montague, the 
British playwright, gained for her that brightest of social 
awards, a special article in the snobbiest of the several snobby 
magazines that are pillars of the present publicity-founded 
“Society ’’ of New York. 

Theoretically, one entertains a distinguished foreigner for 
the purpose of showing him American hospitality. Actually, 
in Society, that pleasant grace has little or nothing to do with 
the project. New York Society’s hostesses 
welcome the important stranger in the belief 
that his presence in the family circle may get 
that family into print. And print is the foun- 
dation of social distinction. Thus, the 
wooden horse strategy still maintains. 

New York’s financial cast of mind 
has commercialized even hospitality. 
Today, one pays cash for the privilege 
of entertaining important persons. 
Both hostess and guest of honor nearly 
always accept this as a matter of 
course. It means much to the hostess; 
it is usually boredom for the guest. 
So she pays and he accepts. The lion 
of today is generally a hired animal. 
Sentiment has little place in his hunt- 
ing or capture. 

There was, perhaps, an element of sentiment in the Sun- 
day supper we gave early in Mrs. Larkspur’s social career for 
Lottie Lansing. She was a newcomer to Broadway whose 
dancing and singing had made a solid success out of an other- 
wise rickety musical show. 

Miss Lansing, I know, received no cash for attending our 
affair, but I think she regarded her presence there as the 
cancellation of old debts. 

“Lottie Lansing?’’ I repeated when Mrs. Larkspur made 
the suggestion one morning. ‘Splendid. But do you think 
you can get her?”’ 

My employer sat up straighter in bed—it was only 10:30 
and she rarely rose before 11—and motioned for her maid to 
take away the breakfast tray. ‘‘I can get her,’ she said. 
““She’s most ungrateful if she doesn’t come. You see, my 
dear ’’—lowering her voice—‘‘she’s my cousin!”’ 

“Oh!’’ I said; and heartened by 
my astonishment, Mrs. Larkspur 
elaborated her revelation. While 
still a night-club hostess, she had 
given Lottie Lansing her start in 
New York as a night-club singer. 
The girl had scored a minor success 
there and, following her relative’s 
union with the Larkspur millions 
and their meek possessor, had been 
enabled to study voice and danc- 
ing through Mrs. Larkspur’s gen- 
erosity. 

“Of course,” my principal con- 
fided, “I’ve never said anything 
about the relationship, but I think 
now it would be a good thing to 
introduce her as my cousin,” 


THE PLAYWRIGHT READ ONE OF 
HIS BRIEFER DRAMAS, ENTIRE 


Theatrical celebrities have become, lately, important 
social assets. Broadway and Park Avenue have grown to 
have much in common. Not a few stars double their stage 
salaries by appearing as guests of the socially important. | 
had seen Lottie Lansing, a lovely, slender, blond thing, with 
real grace and a genuine voice. I could find no objection to 
this family reunion and told Mrs. Larkspur so. 

Miss Lansing pleased my employer’s carefully selected 
guests. The actress and her hostess beamed upon each other 
with the fondness of relatives. Two of those who came to 
supper were of an allegedly patrician stock which heretofore 
had affected to ignore the aspiring Mrs. Larkspur. It wasan 
evening so free of misadventure that I might have known 
disaster hung below the horizon. A 
day or so later, the storm brokt 
Mrs. Larkspur emerged from her bed 
room with the drama of an engin 
leaving a fire house, gripping a news- 
paper in one hand and gesticulating 
with the other. ‘‘Get me Lottie Lan- 
sing on the phone—right away,” she 
ordered in that unpatrician rasp which 
always signified deep emotion. 

“This is a matinée day,” I pointed 
out. “She won’t be at home. What- 
ever is the matter?”’ 

For answer, she spread the theatni- 
cal page of an evening paper before 
me and pointed with a trembling [ore- 
finger to an item in small type under 
the heading: ‘ Footlight Gossip.” 

“Read that,’’ she said tragically. I obeyed. 

I do not recall the exact text. It was one of the press-agenl 
anecdotes with which editors fill space, but it was devoted to 
Lottie Lansing and her rise to fame from the lowly position 
of a night-club singer. It also contained supposed quota- 
tions from Miss Lansing—gratifying aphorisms concv-rning 
hard work and ambition. 

“Well,” I hesitated. ‘It’s true, isn’t it?”’ 

“But night club!’’ Mrs. Larkspur squealed. ‘ Nig! club! 






If you knew how I hate that word! And after I've | .d her 
here and claimed her as a cousin, she has to admit t it she 
began in a night club. It’s a wonder she doesn’t sa | was 
its hostess too.” 
Where Kinship (eases 
HE caught herself and looked about, fearful lest s: eone 
had heard that damaging confession. I tried to « mfort 


her, with small success. 

Lottie Lansing, my employer informed me later, \\ most 
contrite, disavowed responsibility for the item and p mised 
to discharge her press agent. Whether she did o: 10t, I 
cannot tell. I do know, though, that the reunion ©: rela- 
tives, so touchingly celebrated at the Sunday supp::. Was 
never repeated; and I do not think Miss Lansing | 5 eve! 
repaid the funds advanced by her cousin for a th: itrical 
education. 

Throughout our association, my principal was cont niually 
being cheated. Beside the commercial concerns, or: ‘12 
for the purpose of taking as much money as possible away 
from the socially ambitious, a horde of amateur grafters aM 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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In gorgeous vestments, the five sets of churchmen parade the sanctuary, chanting, genuffecting, ringing bells. 


‘“ 


AIS 


eA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


X— Going Up to be Crucified 
ESUS had doubtless been in Jerusalem 
sSrq| many times before the last tragic week of 

his crucifixion. Having come with his 
family to the Passover when he was 
twelve, it is natural to suppose that he 
accompanied them afterward on their annual pil- 
Srimages. Indeed, according to the Fourth Gospel, it was on 
his return from a sojourn there after his public ministry be- 
san that he encountered the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Bible references are to The American Standard 
;1on, except when followed by the letter M, which indicates Dr. James 


Moffatt’s renderi is i is >G vom- 
cane hens yey, gia is published by The George H. Doran Com 








By HARRY EMERSON FospDIck 


I/ustrated by Henry J. Soulen 


well.!’ That well remains one of the most arresting sites in 
Palestine. Unhappily covered by a partially completed Greek 
Catholic church, it presents a painful example of ecclesias- 
tical maltreatment of a sacred place; but even so, one may 
sit in the open air outside the church and make the events 
1John iv, 1-30 — 








of John’s vivid chapter seem visually real. We bor- 
rowed a copy of the Greek New Testament from a 
priest and read together John’s picturesque descrip- 
tion of the interview. Despite the assurance of 
scholars that John the Disciple could not have writ- 
ten the Fourth Gospel, it seems incredible that 
whoever did describe the conversation at the well had not 
himself been there. We found ourselves surprised and fas- 
cinated at the correspondences. As we read the conversation 
we could put in the very gestures that would fit the words. 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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ee \ Ministers’ daughters and cackling hens 
ihe taeaon| §  iVever come to any good ends! 


This was the singsong taunt which plagued my 
childhood. With bewildering regularity ever since 
someone is always laying bare the blighting inhibi- 
tions of the Puritan parsonage, till the minister’s 
daughter suspects that if there isn’t something radi- 
cally wrong with her, there ought to be! 

I was taught as a child that it was wicked even to 
hold playing cards in my hand and that a woman 
who smoked was merely giving an indication of her 
future destination! 

I neither danced nor went to the theater until I was 
eighteen and went away to college. 

A narrow, stern, Puritan creed was this code of my 
childhood, full of shudders for the modern psychol- 
ogist, with his startling array of things you mustn’t 
repress or a complex will pop out like a rabbit out of 
aconjurer’shat. And yet, after nearly as many years | 
outside the parsonage as I spent within it, I have | 
come to the conclusion that parsonage restrictions 
are not such a permanent blight upon children as 
might be imagined. 

The angle that most critics seem to miss in their 
publicity reports is that there are so many more 
“do’s” than there are ‘‘don’ts” in the parsonage 
vocabulary; inhibitions lose their bogy-man aspect 
when their victims have a great variety of other 
channels for working off energy. Gloom doesn’t 
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HE WAS ALL THE GREATER BECAUSE 
HE LIVED THE PLAY 


other people throw custard pies upon the screen, 
One minister and his wife of my acquaintance lived 
on hominy and cooked cereal for three months when 
the church let their salary drag, rather than take 
| their son out of school. And no one would have 
| known anything about it if they hadn’t laughed over 
the situation when it was over. It is this sense of 
| humor which has turned many a parsonage tragedy 
into a comedy of errors, and furnished a background 
of gayety which would startle the critic looking for 
long and somber Puritan faces. 

In one country congregation where the parish used 
to supplement my father’s salary with gifts from 
their gardens there came a very good season for 
beans, with a resulting deluge of that vegetable at 
the parsonage. Beans, beans, beans! After a few 
experiments father found that he could not refuse 
these gifts without offending the shy country folk, 
so with somewhat glazed eyes he began filling up not 
only the pantry but the big cellar. All the jars in the 
storeroom were soon full of the green flood. The very 
sight of a bean nauseated the family, and still the 

tide could not be stemmed. 


| Intimacies, Positive and Negative 


| INALLY one night in the dark of the moon my 

father took his spade and lantern and dug a trench 
| in the back yard, long and wide, and while my mother 
| sang a gleeful funeral dirge out of the kitchen win- 
dow, he buried the offending beans with due ecclesi- 








necessarily perch upon the doorstep where the saxo- = 
phone is taboo. In fact, I doubt if many people can 

look back upon a happier childhood than mine, which 

ran in and out of the doors of those shabby, comfortable 
parsonages which make up the Methodist minister’s peri- 
patetic home. 

Calling a minister—or his family—‘‘narrow”’ because he 
has a set of standards he believes in has always seemed to 
me incongruous. Some of the “‘narrowest’’ people I have 
ever known were those who insisted upon believing in noth- 
ing at all. They were so afraid that someone would think 
that they were provincial or ignorant enough to have a 
strong opinion about God or marriage or right and wrong 
that they wore themselves all out trying to: keep an ‘‘open 
mind.” But try to shake them in their determination to be 
uncertain about everything, and see how pliable they were! 
They clung closer to the fetish of ‘‘ broad- 
mindedness”’ than any Puritan Father to 
his blue laws. 

There was nothing wabbly about the 
creed by which the New England parson- 
age where I was born was regulated. 
The Sunday of my childhood was a very 
brittle day, for there were so many things 
which “broke’’ the Sabbath. You could Ox 
go for a walk, but never take the street *_%\ 
car, for that would necessitate other * 
people’s disobeying the commandment 
about not working on the Lord’s Day. 
We children went to church at least four times. 
We even had special books which we read on Sun- 
days. These were wonderfully illustrated volumes 
which made Goliath a huge, delightful figure of wickedness, 
in the class with the giant of the Seven-League Boots about 
whom we read on Mondays. Just why it was more wicked for 
Goliath to fight the Israelites than for the chosen of Jehovah 
to murder him, I have since been unabie to figure out! 






Not Such a Bad Background 


ANIEL was in our Sunday book, too, walking about in 

his nighty, laying a careless hand upon the nose of a 
ferocious lion. Jonah, evacuating his unwanted tenement, 
still lingered in the whale’s mouth, a fearful warning of what 
happened to people who tried to get away from that pierc- 
ing optic, the Eye of God, which saw right through every- 
thing—walls, houses, mountains—and even into the insides 
of whales. Being of an investigating turn of mind, I spent 
more time pondering over what the inside of a whale might 
look like than over considering Jonah’s sins. 

But the picture I liked best was of Christ blessing little 
children. My mind leaped casually from the gory heroes of 
the Old Testament to the Man who liked children about and 
didn’t ever say “Sh-h-h!’’ when they said things in public, 
as my private interpretation of the Scriptures ran. I could 
almost hear the children’s voices in this picture of mine, as 
they tumbled and pressed about His knee, reading the love 


By BARBARA VINCENT 
Illustrated by Arthur Edrop 


in His eyes. And close in the fold of His arm a little fellow 
was cuddling, smiling up into the Master’s face as He 
talked. In the crook of the Master’s arm! I used to lie in the 
dark at night after my mother had put out the light and 
wonder how it would feel to nestle there. Something like 
my father’s arm it would be, strong and nice-smelling, 
I thought—only better. 

*‘Good night, God!” I would murmur sleepily, and slip 
off to dreams of arms, strong, soft and wonderful, holding 
me close and safe. Not such a bad background for a whole- 
some childhood, psychologically speaking. No fear of the 
dark; just private conversations with the Almighty, who 
loved little children. 

The prevalent idea that parsonages are impractical spirit- 
ual backwaters, shut off from the real stream of life, is 


strange to anyone who has lived through the swift, exciting, 


days of a minister’s family. If ever you want to see life, raw, 
bitter, beautiful, moving turbulently under the surface of 
things as they seem, my advice is to sit for an afternoon in 
the study of a minister who has won the confidence of his 
people. I have known my father to have as visitors in one 
afternoon, in the little book-filled room we called ‘‘the con- 
fessional,” a manufacturer seeking advice con- 
cerning the fair way of treating his employes who 
were striking for more wages; a desperate girl 
from a “good” family who wanted to find some 
way to care herself for her illegitimate child; a 
dazed young widow, hating death and caring less 
for life; a bigamist; an ex-thief; and a 
happy pair who wanted to announce their 
engagement first to my father, who had 
introduced them! 

And what could be more real, for ex- 
ample, than trying to raise three children, 
dress them decently, and send them to 
college on $1800? It can’t be done? Oh, 
yes, it can! Hundreds of ministers would 
as soon starve their children for bread as 
for books. My father always said that if 
he couldn’t leave us a patrimony, he could 
at least give us the education to make our 
own—which he did. Such a program, 
however, on a minister’s salary means 
getting down to stern essentials. You 
learn to look for your enjoyment in what you are 
rather than in what you have. Not such a mean 
achievement in these days when most people 
pick their canned amusement out of the air or 
are content to limit their struggles to watching 










STERN PURITAN CREED 
WAS THIS CODE 


astical rites. 
“There! That’s the end of that!’’ sighed my father, 
relieved at such a tactful dénouement. 
But some weeks later we heard him shouting with 
laughter and rushed out into the back yard to find him point- 
ing speechlessly to a myriad little green sprouts, pushing up 
through the moist earth. It was those beans. 

“Be sure your sins will find you out!”’ gasped my father, 
wiping tears of exhausted laughter from his eyes. 

Most of the gifts which found their way to the parsonage 
door, however odd or unconsidered they might be, ranging 
as they did from sizable checks to a banjo and a pair of 
spectacles which a blind old lady left my father in her will, 
were expressions of a genuine interest in the welfare of the 
minister and his family. Although I have often chafed at 
the goldfish publicity enjoyed by the parsonage family where 
all the parish wonder how ever you paid for your Easter hat, 
and know by underground wireless whenever a new beau 
escorts you home from prayer meeting, I finally came to the 
conclusion that the loyalty of people who know all your 
foibles and still are willing to put up with you is something 
to be valued. It is certainly to be preferred to the kind of 
intimacy found in modern city apartments, where your next- 
door neighbors turn up their noses at you in the elevator as 
if you were one of the electric fixtures, and then pour their 
most intimate troubles and disagreements upon your un- 
offending head via the open transom. Here you have all the 
disadvantages of knowing people too well, and none of the 
compensations. 

This warm human interest which is the birthright of every 
child of the parsonage makes up for a great many purely ma- 
terial lacks. I was lapped in the good will of the 
parish from the very day of my birth, when the 
people of the little New England church, perched 
in a crook of the arm of the Berkshire Hills, pre- 
sented me with fourteen high chairs, seven baby 
carriages, six cribs, and two cradles—an offering 

for a six-pound baby! Family treasures 

these—Mary’s high chair and Willy’s «rib, 
wearing the marks of little feet like an ac 
colade; priceless cradles which 
had been passed down from 
generation to generation of 
thrifty New Englanders. My 
mother, smiling through her 
tears—for she was 3000 miles 
from her girlhood home and 
the quiet gifts of these re- 
putedly austere people of the 
hills melted the little cold 
hands of homesickness that 
M--», bound her heart—selected a crib, a 
carriage, and a high chair apiece, 
adding asa special treasure a wooden 
hooded cradle where babies had 
kicked and chuckled for over two 
hundred years. Then my father hired 





an oxcart and took the rest of the 
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tactfully home after dark. So it went—country 


re 

is perishes, the minister’s family was never forgotten. 
At Easte’ the house was always full of lilies. Christmas 
brought s gifts of pine and poinsettias; and I recall, witha 
plush of shame, squabbling bitterly with my brother one 
holiday when we were youngsters because he had fifty-one 
presents hile I had only fifty, donated by generous but not 
overwise parishioners ! 

As I look back over those days of alternating bounty and 
poverty. | sigh for the time when the minister will receive 
enough ‘alary to meet his needs without having subcon- 
sciously 0 wonder about pound parties and Christmas gif ts. 
This pa) ing a man a salary upon which he cannot possibly 
exist decently, and then parceling him out “gifts” in direct 
ratio to his popularity, is a pernicious system economically. 
A strong character like my father’s brushed aside such mat- 


ters as too trivial to think about; but ministers are after all 


human, ‘ 


ind I have known some men not so wise to cast 


bitter recriminations within the family circle because the 
“sift” was not so large as they thought it might be. 


Imagine 


a banker who went to work on the basis of $1000 


down and ten pecks of potatoes at Easter if the stenographers 
and vice-presidents liked him enough to give it to him! 








“But surely, after all the publicity they have been 
getting, ministers’ salaries are much better than they 
used to be!”” someone is certain to protest when I 
emit my fiery opinions upon this subject. In the 
larger cities salaries are more adequate today, but 
I was startled to discover by actual count only last 
fall that in this day of high prices over 300 clergymen 
in a conference of about 1000 members received 
$1200 or less annually. This in the heart of one of the 
richest states in the country! This can only mean 
hardship or semidependence upon the charity of the 
community—an unhealthy situation at best. 


Blessings and— Otherwtse 


ARSONAGE discomforts had one advantage for 

us, however—they never lasted very long. There 
was always the consolation that we would be moving 
on in a few years, and exchange our thorns in the flesh 
for others which it seemed at a distance could not pos- 
sibly be so irritating. As for us children, the excite- 
ment of tearing up rugs, eating on top of the familiar 
packing cases in the kitchen, and tying up the legs 
of the piano in old comfortables till it looked like an 
adipose old lady, more than made up for any disad- 
vantages in the situation. We pitied other children 
who watched us wistfully as we scrambled impor- 
tantly over the moving van. Poor things, they might 
have to live in one house all their lives! Perched on 
the high seat beside the furniture which was going 
perhaps thirty miles, my small brother would put on 
all the airs of Christopher Columbus. 

There was always great curiosity when we moved 
from one church to another as to what the president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
would he like, for she was 
the head of the parsonage 
committee from which all 
blessings—and a few 
things not to be so desig- 
nated--flowed. This group 
was in charge of furnishing 
Parsonage necessities; 
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they counted the chipped cups and did or did not 
decree new curtains for the living room according to 
the state of the treasury, and the excellence or 
wretchedness of the committee luncheon, 
after the manner of all good executives. 
Parsonages in the denomination to which 
my father belonged in those days were sup- 
posed to be “furnished.” I use the quota- 
tion marks advisedly, for often the furniture 
consisted mainly of chairs which could not 
be sat on till my father doctored them from 
the big pot of glue which was the constant 
companion of our travels, and of stoves which with the 
most cordial of coaxings would not burn. Yet sometimes 
the fates were with us. I chuckle yet over the time when 
my mother’s request that the parsonage committee do away 
with a chair of a dubious past and a flagrantly disreputable 
present was refused by the committee chairman, who liked 
to do her own suggesting. Not long afterward this same 
chairman happened to be calling, and in a moment of forget- 
fulness or bravado lowered her two hundred pounds of pom- 
posity into the chair in question. The chair reeled, and 
groaned, and finally with one desperate swoop rolled over 
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‘“‘AND IF HER CAN’T GET THAT, HER WANTS 
A NEW TEAKETTLE!”’ 
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backward, leaving the poor lady with fat legs 
waving in the air and a voluminous purple petti- 
coat wound about her ears. We got our new chair. 

It was from these parsonage committees that 
we children got our first training in how to deal 
with all sorts of people. Some committees were 
miracles of tact and discretion to whom we had 

only to hint a need to find it filled, 
while others, like the famous bear that 
went over the mountain, were always 
popping in at odd moments to see 
what they could see. Sometimes they 
got an eyeful—and an earful. It was 
such a time when my four-year-old 
brother met an unexpected committee 
at the door when my mother 
was away. 

“Good morning, my little 
man,” said the lady chair- 
man, brushing by him to 
sweep a hawkeye over the hall 
furniture for possible dust— 
which she probably found, 
for I was the unwilling wielder 
of the dust mop. “Your 
mother is not at home? Per- 
haps”’—a wicked twinkle in 
her eye—‘“‘you can tell us what she wants for the 
house?’’ My brother looked up eagerly. He had 
heard a discussion at the breakfast table and he 
knew all about it. 

“Her says her wants new curtains instead of those 
rags in the living room. And if her can’t get that out 
of ’em,’’ he went on honestly, “her wants a new rug 
in the dining room. And if her can’t get that, her 
wants a new teakettle!”’ 


p Aenea 


Uarted Soctal Experience 


FTER this frank statement my mother got all 
three, and the parsonage chairman laughed and 
told her why when she delivered them. Far be it from 
me to belittle the efforts of these devoted ladies. 
Without their unceasing efforts the minister and his 
family would probably have come to dipping out of 
one bowl like their early ancestors. Ministers came 
and ministers went, but the mouth of the parsonage 
gaped ever at their busy hands. And after all, even 
the fussy “‘Ladies’ Aiders”’ added spice to the min- 
ister’s life. 

Another thing which was furnished the minister’s 
children besides doubtful chairs was an extremely 
varied social experience. From the millionaire’s 
solarium to the washerwoman’s kitchen in an after- 
noon was no unusual progression when I went with 
my father on his pastoral calls. My mother, who 
could evolve the most effective costumes out of very 
nearly nothing at all, used 
to keep what she called her 
“‘tact’”’ bag in father’s lit- 
tle sedan, so that when she 
stopped at a humble house 
she could slip on a more 
modest cape which would 
not embarrass the hostess; 
and she could always pro- 
duce a chic flower or scarf 
from the bag, which she 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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ry “HE LapieEs’ HOME JOURNAL takes pleasure in 


announcing the ‘‘Small Wayside Refreshment- 

Stand Competition” in which an award of 
seven prizes is to be made by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., through the medium of the Art Center, of 
New York, for photographs and plans for attractive 
small wayside refreshment stands. 

Photographs and plans submitted in competition 
should show: First, the most practical and sanitary 
arrangement of service space; second, the most 
sightly arrangement of articles on display; third, the 
best disposition of advertising matter 
appertaining to the display; and fourth, 
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The competition will be judged by Mr. Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, president Arts Council; Mr. William 
Adams Delano, president American Civic Associa- 
tion; Mr. Whitney Warren, president of the Society 
of Beaux Arts Architects; and Mr. A. F. Brincker- 
hoff, vice president of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. The award will be made as soon 
after the competition closes as the judges can render 
their decision, and the prize winners will be an 
nounced in the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It is the 
purpose of the competition to develop interest on the 
part of owners of refreshment stands 
in making them more serviceable and 





the most attractive exterior. Economy 





in construction will be a point in favor 
of the competitor. 

Mrs. Rockefeller has authorized the 
following seven prizes to all those who 
may desire to compete and who sub- 
mit the best photograph and designs: 
First, $300; second, $200; third, $150; 
fourth, $125; fifth, $100; sixth, $75; 
and seventh, $50. The competition will 
close on December 15, 1927, and all 
entries should be mailed before that 
date to the Art Center, 65-67 East 56th 
Street, New York City, New York. 











attractive to the public, and to enlist 
the aid of all readers of the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL in helping the sponsors 
of the competition secure the widest 
possible support. Competition, how- 
ever, is not limited strictly to owners of 
refreshment stands, but any reader who 
can secure a photograph and simple 
drawings of the interior arrangement of 
stands may compete. 

The LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL urgesall 
readers to lend influence to this worth- 
while competition, in order that our 
highways may be made more attractive. 














The average 
wayside stand 
is a temporary 
structure, often 
abounding in a 
litter of pro- 
duce, flaunting 
a conglomera- 
tion of shriek- 
ing signs, and 
neglecting, in 
major aspects, 
its essential 


purpose. 





























The essential 
purpose of the 
wayside re- 
freshment stand 
is to cuter to 
the comfort of 
passing sotor- 
ists, but too of- 
ten no tnought 
is given !o ils 
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The success of beau- 
tifully landscaped 
wayside filling sta- 
tions in all parts of 
the country demon- 
strates that the 
motoring public ap- 
preciates attractive 
surroundings and 
will patronize them 
cheerfully in prefer- 
ence to more un- 
sightly and unkempt 
places. 
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Tones of lavender, used correctly, should make a very good prescription for the weaving of unusual harmonies. 


olor Scheming From Daulberry to Mauve 





@a}OR some reason difficult to explain, tones 
fa| of lavender are more often left out of the 
equation when color scheming effective 
¥| rooms than are the tones of any other 
wate! color. If you doubt this, try to think how 
we) often you have seen a room successfully 
gyal schemed in lavenders running anywhere 
ese! from mulberry to mauve. Yet many tones 

of lavender, including wistaria, plum, lilac, mauve and mul- 








berr: . are singularly distinctive. So why is it that their use 
is So vncommon? And we wonder if, perhaps, in learning to 
make ‘he most of this rare color, a new distinction may not 
await our homes. 

U:.Joubtedly the reason why the various tones of laven- 
der 1ot more used is because they are so subtle, so quiet 
InN their effect, that they do not appeal to the most obvious 
last: , it is because lavender is little understood, and con- 
side oi difficult to handle effectively in decoration. But if 
you value originality, if the art of achieving something a 
litt! lifferent from the home next door appeals to you, here 
Is }\. the opportunity for you to learn to make the most of 


lavender in decoration, achieving the unusual where more 
aver ie homes are wont to fail. For such rare colors, when 
har led finely and with real understanding of their infinite 
pos dilities, are most easily turned to colors of high distinc- 
tion in room schemes. 


S ’ IF you feel that every second room you see owes alle- 
~ <iance to the color blue, why not try for difference by plan- 
Nits some fine room of your own in mulberry? If you are 
red of rooms that are rose-hued, or dominated by gold or 
sreen, consider making your quaintest room unusual in 
Plum color, or that French room you have dreamed of, 
quictly effective in twilight tones of mauve. Make some 
lovely dining room claim an added distinction because of 
the scheme of wistaria and silver you’ve given it; make 
some spacious living room quietly lovely in rare tones of 
lilac combined with apple green. For, through the very 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


IMustrated by «Marion Dismant 


rarity of its choice, in using mulberry, orchid, or lilac effec- 
tively, certainly any room could claim originality; in mak- 
ing the most of mauve or plum, a room never could be taxed 
with humdrum repetition. And in a world that can be 
monotonous in its schemes of color, tones of lavender, used 
correctly, should make a very good prescription for the 
weaving of unusual harmonies. 

Nearly everybody is interested particularly in friendly 
schemes of informality. So if you can see how to translate 
lilac into a charming scheme for that mahogany or antique 
maple bedroom with twin fourposters and arched canopies, 
you'll begin to believe in your own ability to handle this 
subtle color. For a bedroom of this quaint type all you have 
to do is to paint your woodwork and paper your walls in 
misty gray; hang overdrapes of wistaria-colored calico at 
the windows, over glass curtains of orchid organdie; set 
turquoise pots of orange marigolds on the window sills; 
cover your beds with flounced counterpanes of orchid over 
slips of white; make your canopies, and their side draperies 
if these are needed, of deep wistaria calico, together with a 
matching pillow throw, and you'll find you’ve made a tall 
start indeed toward a lovely room schemed in the subtle 
lavenders. On your gray-taupe-painted floor you'll want 
hooked rugs predominating in various tones of deep wis- 
taria and mulberry, relieved by accents of rich orange, 
flame yellow, pale putty, black and green, in small effective 
notes. Bits of turquoise glaze, in bowls and candlesticks, 
will sparkle delightfully in this room; and orange or yellow 
tapered candles may be used. 

Suppose you wish to change this scheme in order to incor- 
porate simple furniture painted a deep rich lilac instead of 
this other furniture of conventionally finished wood. In 


this case you would not use a fabric so predominantly lilac 
colored for curtaining and draping. You would choose 
instead a cretorine of the basic lilac furniture color, but with 
a supply of other colors in sufficient quantities to offer deco- 
rative contrast. This cretonne might show much deep rose 
turning to lilacand mulberry, and tawny yellow and cool green 
on a cream background. The walls of the room might be 
changed to a putty cream in courtesy to the cream ground 
of this cretonne. The lilac furniture might be decorated 
with posies in the cretonne colors. Maize-colored glass cur- 
tains could be provided for the windows. The floor might 
be done in taupe. The bedspreads could be of cream color 
over flounces of the cretonne. 


T IS easy, too, to scheme a lovely and informal dining 

room in blended tones running from mulberry to mauve. 
The walls of such a dining room might be painted, tinted or 
papered in the veriest tinge of green, the palest sort of 
pistache. The furniture might be of the simple antique 
farmhouse type waxed to a pale old brown. Mulberry- 
grounded glazed-chintz window curtains, relieved by a 
design of tawny pinks and greens, and over ivory glass cur- 
tains, would be effective with woodwork of old ivory. On 
the brown-taupe floor a large rug of raffia in deep wistaria 
and black and green and rose would accomplish a floor 
effect of beauty. China of lilac glaze would lend charm at 
mealtimes, and pewter service dishes and candlesticks might 
add the final gleaming touch of style to a charming scheme. 

The living room that is pictured here might show the some- 
what formal loveliness of molding-paneled painted walls, or 
the walls could be hung with paper which is either plain or 
etched with a quaint design. In any case the color of the 
walls is planned to be of palest orchid in effect—so pale in- 
deed, that in some lights one is sure to wonder if it is orchid 
after all. The side drapes at the windows should offer, in 
contrast, a note of strength. These may be black grounded, 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Some of the choic- 
est pickings are 
made by the hard- 
faced angels who 
are employed as 
entertainers in the 
night clubs. 


Young Women and ©rime 





eee a UCH has been 
| | said, and justly, 
in indictment 


| of the flapper, but the 
youthful unrest and 

even looseness of today 

are not without certain 
hopeful signs. Viewing condi- 
tions impartially, and basing 
my observations upon facts re- 
vealed in the New York courts, 
I cannot subscribe to the opin- 
ion that modern youth is going 
en masse to the bowwows. For 
instance, while young girls lack 
the principles and restraints of an old-fashioned religious 
home training, this license and lowered standards generally 
have not led to any marked increase in actual crime. Many 
may be tempted to secure their pleasures and fineries by the 
barter of their honor, but no growing majority has gone 
the limit of blackmail, extortion, highway holdups, banditry, 
forgery or theft. 

During my experience as chief city magistrate of New 
York I have noticed that criminal statistics seem to be pretty 
much like the rainfall, which averages so much annually. 
With but slight fluctuations they run almost steadily from 
year to year. During the crime wave of recent years there 
has been a marked increase in crimes committed by very 
young men, which is in marked contrast to the absence of 
any indications of an augmented criminality among women. 

Only in shoplifting has there been any conspicuous growth 
in crimes committed by women in New York. What is the 
significance of this? It seems to indicate a growing tempta- 
tion among girls of limited circumstances to obtain by il- 
legitimate means what they cannot afford to buy. In my 
opinion the main cause for this increasing form of misde- 
meanor lies in the fact that incalculably more young women 
are today employed and living away from their families, and 
are thus beyond all parental control. 

Of the total arrested for shoplifting, the greater number, 
averaging sixty-five per cent, are girls who work in offices, 
stores and factories for small salaries, while about twenty 
per cent may be said to be of a somewhat higher social type. 
Store detectives inform me they are obliged to be most vigi- 
lant on Saturday afternoons, when most places of employ- 
ment are closed and girls are free to wander about the 
thronged stores. 














The Shoplifting Urge 


OUBTLESS the desire to keep up to the mark in fashions 

has something to do with the increase in shoplifting. 
Most young women arrested are brought in from department 
stores, especially those which deal more or less exclusively in 
women’s dress. Shoplifting these dresses, made of light, 
fluffy material that is readily concealed, is much easier than 
when women’s dress was heavier and more voluminous. With 
great crowds filling the stores and affording opportunities to 
steal, despite all the vigilance of men and women detectives, 
the amount of property stolen in the aggregate is amazingly 
large. 

It is very rare that any woman of social prominence is 
arrested for this offense. It often does happen a girl comes 
of a good family of limited resources or is a worker, other- 
wise not criminal, whose earnings cannot procure the extra 
dresses and silk hosiery she feels she needs. When haled 
into court, dazed and shamed, her excuses are pitiful. Many 
aver they don’t know why they were tempted to steal. 

Greatly exceeding the number of young girls who risk 
arrest and exposure by trivial thieving are those who take 
the easy way of getting luxuries by accepting the attentions 
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Decorations by L. T. Holton 


of men, often of a criminal type. From immorality to felony 
is often a short step. And it is thus many young girls in the 
course of things become associates of criminal gangs. 

I have known certain aged and experienced crooks who 
make it a rule not to have any woman closely associated with 
them nor to give any confidence toa woman. These men have 
come to realize it is through women that detectives many 
times get on their trail and capture them. They maintain, 
moreover, that women cannot be trusted; that through 
jealousy, revenge or change of fancy they turn sooner or later 
against their sweethearts; that women cannot keep secrets. 
Certainly it is unsafe for crooks to discard their lady confi- 
dantes when they tireofthem. Not long agoa gang of young 
ruffian robbers killed a bank official in Brooklyn who was 
carrying money from one bank to another, and succeeded 
in making their escape. They were traced through informa- 
tion secured from two young chorus women with whom they 
associated in Philadelphia and to whom they boasted of their 
big haul. 

The older crooks who steer clear of romantic entangle- 
ments are exceptions. There is hardly a young crook who 
does not have affiliated with him some utterly selfish, ava- 
ricious, luxury-loving woman between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-six, upon whom the riches criminally acquired are 
lavished. These unscrupulous young women have generally 
gone through a school of swift and hard experience, becom- 
ing mercenary and grasping. Many were unsophisticated, 
trusting and innocent, if undeveloped and uneducated girls, 
when they first fell in with such companions in dance halls, 
night clubs, or by being picked up for an automobile ride. 

One might imagine crooks whose hauls run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands would salt away part of 
their spoil against a rainy day. This is sel- 
dom the case. What cash they get is squan- 
dered in high living, in gambling, in night 
clubs, and on the women they consort with. 
When arrested, many of the biggest crooks 
are often unable to hire efficient counsel for 
their defense. Nor are the women upon 
whom they lavish their ill-gotten gains any 
more prevident. What they get they expend 
in fast living and expensive clothes, and 
when their sweethearts get in trouble or are 
sent to the electric chair they can only pawn 
their prized jewels. Their end is mis- 
erable enough— inevitable as is true 
the teaching of the Word in which 
they long since ceased to believe: 
“They that plow iniquity, and sow 
wickedness, reap the same.” 

More romantic perhaps, but infi- 
nitely fewer in number and of less 
serious social concern, are the bobbed-haired bandits who 
have figured so picturesquely in the more sensational news- 
papers. They have been represented as beautiful, intelligent, 
daring—entirely new and novel figures in the world of crime. 
True, they are an innovation; but of all the bobbed-haired 
bandits exploited in the papers, not one was exceedingly fair 
to look upon or even highly intelligent. Instead, they were 
only moderately attractive, with doll-like intellects, a low 
order of cunning, of no refinement and low tastes. The beau- 
tiful bobbed-haired bandit is a romantic fiction. 

In twenty-five years I have known of only one truly phys- 
ically lovely girl of superior mentality who figured in the 
life of the underworld. She came of a respectable family 
















and had been well educated. Rather than men of 
her own class, she seemed to prefer the society of 
the more dashing and daring crooks who frequented 
downtown dives. Young, of a radiant beauty, al- 
ways attractively dressed, she became a brilliant if 
tragic figure in the gambling dens and gilded rendez- 
vous of Chinatown. She carried on intrigues with 
some of the most notorious crooks. Leading a double life, 
for a long time her family never knew to what depths she 
wandered at night when she was away from home. One 
night, after a debauched revel, she vanished—vanished ut- 
terly and without a trace. She never did return; she was 
never found; and while the police investigations uncovered 
her dual and sordid existence, the mystery was never solved. 
Undoubtedly she was murdered by some discarded lover or 
the jealous rival of some master crook whom she favored. 
This intrepid, fearless and beautiful consort of murderers 
and thieves was far from the recently exploited bobbed-haired 
bandit type. 


In XCelodramatic ‘Roles 


HE first bobbed-haired bandit held up a number of small 
shopkeepers, but her crimes were petty and sordid, lacked 
intelligence, and had nothing of magnificent daring about 
them. When she was arrested in Florida after along chase she 
was found at a news stand in the act of purchasing one of the 
cheapest publications devoted to trivial and indecent sex sto- 
ries—the highest type of literature she could comprehend. 
Some of these sports—for they are aberrant examples, 
sometimes possessing a flair for bravado—in the world of 
feminine wrongdoing like to picture themselves in melo- 
dramatic réles. They are, in fact, puerile in their pitiful 
attempt to pose as outlaw heroines. Their aplomb about 
exaggerated crimes indicates a childishness of mind. 

An amusing scene was staged in the Chicago Detective 
Bureau not long ago. Present were the frightened wile of 
a German delicatessen dealer who had heen 
held up in her shop at the point of a gun, 
eleven youths and one young woman who 
comprised the bandit gang. Pointing tic:m- 
blingly to one of the boys of the gang, the 
overcorpulent mistress of the delicatessen 
shop identified him as the one who had suck 
agun into her face. Hardly had she uticred 
the words when the girl leaped to the ce ter 
of the stage. Blazing with the indigni ion 
of a vaudeville lady who believes her pa: “ner 
has cribbed her thunder, she exclai:.ed 
loudly, ‘‘ You’re wrong, lady, you’re wring. 
I had the gat! And I put it on you!” 

She, the bandits’ queen, was indicte:' by 
the grand jury, held under $30,000 | nd 
and, as this is written, is awaiting tria 

A few years ago the Chicago papers - ‘ve 
considerable space to an alleged “i :dy 
Raffles.” On the witness stand she t: 1a 
story that was like a six-reel thriller. ( ‘¢s- 
tioned as to how she “‘got in the game,” she sighed wist!« ‘ly, 
avowing her love for “George,”’ but later she admittec she 
had been implicated with gangs of crooks for years. «ler 
sweetheart had a criminal record and when his apartment aS 
searched by detectives they found thousands of dol: irs 
worth of jewelry, furs and other valuables. In a corn of 
George’s apartment was an expensive Persian rug rolle« up 
in a suspiciously bulky manner. When one of the detect'ves 
gave it a violent kick an involuntary exclamation of indi:.na- 
tion and pain came from within. The rug was unrolled, and 
out popped “Lady Raffles,” blazingly angry and disheve'ed. 
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4 NAHE overwhelming urge of today is the pursuit of happiness. 

The younger generation, their parents and their grandparents 
are no longer ashamed to proclaim the fact. 

They want to be happy; they want to be gay; they balk at re- 

straints; they ridicule the frowning reserve of the ascetics who deny 

the right of happiness ever to be boisterous. 

The modern pursuers of happiness delight in their bodies and no 
longer attempt to hide them or distort them in concealing shrouds of 
mechanical devices. 

They delight in the exuberance of health and invent myriad ways 
to give expression to the rhythm of motion that the Creator made 
functional in the human body. 

Churchmen and moralists have thundered in vain against the irre- 
sistible vehemence of the present-day tendency of both youth and 
maturity to assert their right to be happy in defiance of all polite social 
traditions and all adamantine religious dogmas. The pursuit of hap- 
piness romps over and bursts through all hazards and impediments. 

To love and to think, said Voltaire, should be the aims of human 
existence. The great French liberal 
and philosopher was classed by the 
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It has been the yearning of all mankind since Adam and it has 
been made possible by the inventions of man that brought on the 
factory age. The spirit of modern democracy proclaimed itself in the 
phrase, ‘“‘the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Manifestly there can be no pursuit of happiness without life and 
liberty, so why not, say the moderns, boil it down to The Pursuit of 
Happiness and let it go at that. 

Now the problem is what are we going to do about it—that is, 
those of us who look with horror upon excesses and degeneration? 
We cannot any longer deny, destroy or uproot. The ruthlessness of 
dogma will no longer serve. 


HE surest way would seem to be to attempt to modify and con- 

trol. It is possible to pursue happiness gayly, yes, even boister- 
ously, and yet obey the ten commandments. It is possible to be 
generous, kind and just and yet not yield in even the smallest par- 
ticular The Right To Be Happy. It is possible to maintain the 
highest ideals that relate to the betterment of mankind and yet 
relinquish nothing of your preroga- 
tive to enjoy the fact of living. 





1 
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churchmen and moralists of the 





century that followed him as a de- 
stroying hedonist, an instrument of 
Satan who spread the false doctrine 
that any human being could aspire 
to happiness other than joy of the 
spirit divorced from the body. Hap- 
piness was solely for the hereafter. 


UT today we have countless mil- 
lions of hedonists who have 
done with whispering or murmuring 
their creed. They shout it to the 
skies round about the world much in 
this wise: 

We shall delight in our beauti- 
ful bodies and frankly reveal and en- 
hance their beauty. 

We shall delight in beautiful and 
happy children and refuse to blight 
their childhood with don’ts. 











She (hristmas Journal 
a Magnificent Issue 


LL year long we are working on ! 

our Christmas Journal, striving to | 

make a memorably beautiful and worthy |, 
magazine product. We are sure we have | 
surpassed ourselves with the December 
issue for 1927. It is a magnificent number } 
that should delight every member of the tl 
family. Don’t fail to get it. | 


EEE The cultivation of good taste in 
the choice of your peculiar brand of 
happiness creates one of the most 
vitally pertinent problems of the 
times. If you choose to follow one 
school of intellectuals the very idea 
of good taste is obnoxious. 

It is cried down on the ground of 
snobbishness, on the ground of hy- 
| pocrisy and on the ground that it is 
| a wholly indeterminate and indefin- 
able quantity. 

Another group of intellectuals de- 
mands that you concentrate every- 
| thing you have in the development 
of good taste and good style. Your 
character and your conception of 
moral principles do not matter. Be 
i in good form in anything you do and 
you can go the limit in the pursuit 














+ of happiness. 





We shall delight in love whether 
it is our own or the love of others 
and will readjust and modify all laws and social customs to make the 
world a happier place for lovers. 

We shall delight in beautiful homes and beautiful things and we 
defy the ascetics and the proponents of the dour and simple life to 
fend us from obtaining them. 

We shall delight in every possible manifestation of beauty wher- 
ever it makes for happiness and we shall labor and sweat and scheme 
for it. 

We shall delight in song, in the dance, in games, in anything that 
thrills or stimulates our imagination and we shall make princes of 
wealth all those who show genius in contriving our happiness in these 
things. 

Call this if you will a pagan creed that can lead only to saturnalia, 
it is nevertheless futile to seek to deny the existence of the almost 
universal urge, or to create a back fire that will destroy it. 


But like all formulas that are 

contrived by faddists of one sort or 

another the fabric they are composed of is hopelessly flimsy. It is as 

ridiculous to say that there can be no happiness in conformity with 

good taste as it is to say that the most fastidious good taste presup- 
poses the greatest happiness. 

There can be no simple formula for happiness that is not based 
upon good health of body and good health of mind, and as neither 
good health of body nor good health of mind is possible without 
obeying the supreme laws of right living imposed by the Creator, 
is there not really more of progress than decadence in the modern 
urge to be frank and unashamed of the inclination to smile and be 
gay rather than to be somber and self-important and rigidly 
restrained? 

Even the supercynic Schopenhauer admitted that a smile from 
the most wanton and abandoned infant was worth fifty lectures 
from the greatest philosopher that ever lived. 
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a model incubator. One 

hundred and sixty-four 
flapper chicks are running 
around it in all directions, 
cheeping as they go. Per- 
haps they are hunting for a sheltering wing 
they never saw. Perhaps their twittering 
noises sing the old song, ‘‘ What is home with- 
out a mother?” or the other hoary classic, 
‘“Who willcare for mother now?’’ Why should 
they want cuddling? There are mechanical 
brooders. The hen’s essential contribution is 
over. 

When it comes to us higher animals, trained 
nurses and teachers and psychiatrists and in- 
stitutions know more about children than 
that little young thing who has challenged 
fate by daring to bring a baby into the world. 
Can’t they take over all her later duties? I 
wonder. And I think of the wise man who 
said, ‘‘The God who made you meant you.”’ 
Perhaps the God who made mothers meant 
them. Accept no imitations. 

And here comes a banging noise at the side 
door with the sound of clumping feet and a 
high treble call, ‘‘Where’s mother?’’ Son has 
got home from school full to the brim of 
exciting news, whether triumph or childish 
tragedy, saved up to explode into mother’s 
ears, ready to burst into tears or jubilation 
as soon as he’s got hold of her. That daily 
shout, “‘Is mother home?’’ comes very near 
to being the perennial love song that every 
woman dearly covets. 

A queer and complicated job is this of being 
yourself and belonging to yourself, and yet 
belonging entirely to someone else. The baby 
that looks at mother thinks—though of course 
he doesn’t formulate it—‘‘There’s the woman 
I own!”’ He’s been thinking that ever since 
baby kangaroos popped into their mother’s 
bags and baby birds opened gaping bills and 
squawked for worms due them from care- 
worn, overworked maternal birds. No time 
to sing now; hunt for flies and caterpillars! 

And yet the world changes. Mothers, even 
devoted mothers, have a new consciousness 
of their right to be themselves. And some- 
times they have to get out and scurry under 
strong compulsion after the human equiva- 
lents of flies and worms. 


How One Wife Was Denied a (areer 


NY onlooker at life as it is being actually 

lived today falls to speculating. Here 

are the same old elements, father, mother and 

child; but not the same old setting, sanctified 

In some eyes by age, defied by other folk in 

the name of progress. And the bystander sees 
futilities and turmoil and successes. 

The three McCoy boys have developed a 
resentment against their father that at last 
grows bitter. It is partly the maladjustment 
between one generation and another. All the 
boys, being of the twentieth century, have a 
different slant on certain subjects from their 
father, who is of the nineteenth. Josephine 
McCoy, you see, had a touch of authentic 
genius in her, just enough to lend distinction 
and lure to everything she did. David, her 
husband, was a bank clerk, created by Provi- 
dence to live in a rut and never to rise even in 
his own job. But he was belligerently male, 
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as ineffective men often are. He looked and 
strutted like a rooster. It never occurred to 
him that the reason why he and Josephine 
had a social vogue far above what a bank 
clerk might expect in a biggish town was be- 
cause of Josephine’s wit and delicacy and the 
effect of sunlight she gave to all human inter- 
course, together with such an extraordinary 
power of sympathy that everyone from babies 
to business men told her his troubles. 

But of course these gifts of Josephine’s did 
not alter the fact that it was hard picking to 
live on a bank clerk’s salary. When their sons 
came along and, long afterward, one small 
daughter, and when the questions of educa- 
tion and shoes pressed hard, Josephine made 
a secret venture. She wrote a novel and sent 
it off, too frightened at her own temerity to 
tell anyone. The third publisher who saw it 
took it, and because it had Josephine in it, 
with her wit and delicacy and sunshine and 
sympathy, it had an almost immediate suc- 
cess. When the first check came—and a sub- 
stantial check it was—Josephine put it in her 
husband’s hands with such tears of rapture 
that she couldn’t see through them as she 
confessed that she, actually she, was the per- 
son hidden behind a nom de plume that was 
in everybody’s mouth. 

David was torn between the relief of having 
real money, and the dismay that came with 
his first blinding illumination about himself 
and his wife. She was somebody. Worse still, 
if this thing kept on, all the world would 
know she was somebody. Flattering over- 
tures began to come to her from publishers, 
and David writhed. Vanity proved stronger 
than any other motive in the little man. He 
made his choice, and it never occurred to him 
that it was his wife who had the right of 
choice, although with patience and humility, 
she set forth her side of the question. She had 
grown more frail than ever since sister was 
born. The back-bending of housework grew 
harder and harder. It looked as though she 
might easily add enough to the family income 
to pay for all labor, help educate the children, 
do the thing that she loved and that would 
fill her days with renown. 

Ah, there’s the rub. She ought not to have 
mentioned the last. But because she was just 
what she was, and because the spirit of de- 
fiance was not in her, Josephine submitted. 
She washed dishes and made her own and 





sister’s clothes, and darned 
David’s socks, using every 
bit of vitality until she faded 
out oflife. People wondered 
for a little time why the 
lucky first novel had no suc- 
cessor. ‘‘Father was just plainly and con- 
temptibly jealous of mother,”’ said David, 
Junior, he of the twentieth century. ‘‘He’d 
rather kill her than have her leave him be- 
hind.” 

Sister, I understand, left him just as young 
as she could, and is leading a wild life, re- 
pudiated by her father. 

For every generation is more like itself than 
it is like its ancestors, and it takes effort and 
affection to span the gulf. Josephine McCoy 
had the spirit of the twentieth century but 
not its resoluteness. She continued to give 
her wit and delicacy and sympathy to her 
family, and to friends. She was a good wife 
and mother. But somehow she could not 
make her children love their father, for they 
belong to the age that never accepts the argu- 
ment, “‘It has always been thus and so.” 
They are more aware of change than of tradi- 
tion. They, the new generation, are the true 
juggernaut that grinds the obsolete under its 
wheels. 

“But most men hate to feel themselves 
the unrecognized husbands of distinguished 
wives!”’ 

““T take off my hat to women!” David, 
Junior, came back. ‘‘They love so gloriously 
that they exult in their husbands’ success. 
Now let men measure up to the same stand- 
ard. I tell you, if my wife turns out to be a 
better man than I am, let her go to it. I 
shan’t feel ashamed to pay tribute to a good 
job well done!”’ 

That is exactly what he said. But perhaps 
David, Junior, really ought to be put in the 
twenty-first century instead of the twentieth. 
He was the son of a woman of genius. 


The Woman Who (lamored in Uain 


AY at the other end of the assortment is 

the story of the Boyds—the woman who 
might have had a career and was denied it, 
over against the woman who clamored for a 
career and couldn’t make it. For careers do 
not come for the asking. 

When Lawrence and Marion Boyd were 
married, some twelve years ago their “‘crowd”’ 
looked at them with a kind of affectionate 
envy. It seemed such an ideal affair—both 
of them on the way to be artists; two or 
three years in New York; then on to Paris. 
There were visions of paintings on view in 
every gallery, and imaginative, colorful mural 
decorations in great new buildings, enough 
money to live on in the meantime. All glory. 
The one thing in the future that was not al- 
lowed for was the arrival of little Henry. But 
he came. 

Lawrence was not incommoded by this ad- 
vent, for he never bothered himself about his 
son, but with Marion the case was different. 
Whether she would or not, the baby intruded. 
The hot air of the life class and even the 
smell of paint made her sick for months; she 
had a tough time when the baby was born; 
she was languid and pulled down for months 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Rooms... 
like people 





cant all wear the same colors 


And floors as well 


as furnishings can now be 


pleasingly original : eo 


eemeontetsaeag color scheme for the avera 


room? Impossible. It wouldn't suit you 


or ody else, tor that matter. We all like 
reel a little above the average espe 
] ) 
when we decorate our homes. Personality, our 
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to the age of big sleeves and tront parlors. 
No character. No color. Ji st floors! 

When they could be so different! Mrs 
Lowell likes taupe, soft pinks, rich | 


bedroom (at the right) shows this personal 
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Cozy and comfortable, and decorated in the colors that Mrs. Lowell likes so well. The floor is Armstrong's Jaspé No. 12, in a rich taupe effect 


preference. And the floors? A taupe Jaspé that 
establishes the whole individual color scheme. 
Now glance at the smaller illustrations. You see 
this same room, unchanged to furnishings, but 
} ] 1 | 1 
1ecorated 1n tl e€ coiors mignt prerer—or the 
lor thar } t wiht thy doy | ry + 
colors that dest express the individuality OF your 


neighbor next door. In both these alternative color 
treatments the floors are Armstrong's Jaspé Lino- 
leum—easy to clean, quiet, warm, and restful. 

But note this. In each room the color of the floor 
blends in perfect harmony with the color ensemble. 
And that, in a nutshell, is the real reason why 


decorators and architects are using floors of 


Armstrong’s Linoleum in fine interiors, why women 
who like their homes to be pleasingly original turn 
to the many new floor effects in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum as opportunities for self-expression. 

Many new floor effects? Yes ... scores and scores. 


Jaspés in a number of attractive colors form but 


one group of the new Armstrong designs. There 
are marbled effects, figured designs, and the very 
newest note in floor aesign Eml ed It aid Lino 
leum in tiles, squares, and figures, in every d 


able coloring. And they are all easy to see, for they 


are on display at good furniture, department, and 


linoleum stores near your home. 


Color schemes all your own 


Plan color schemes for your home that express your own 
good taste. Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, “The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decoration,” will help you do it 
Mrs. Brown will even lend a personal hand if you wish 
The book explains how to get her free service. For a 
copy of this 32-page, color-illustrated guide, send 
10c to cover mailing costs. (Canada, 20c.) Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 2629 
Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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In sore throat weather 
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Play safe—do this—and this 


You know how kids are when they are playing 
—into icy puddles and out, coats unbuttoned, 
little bodies hot one minute and chilled the next. 
these sore throat days, and 


Remember are 


: 
when they come home get them 


y into dry clotl 
ing and see that they gargle with Listerine, t 
safe antiseptic. 

So many times, this pleasant 
precaution will up 
throats and colds before they have a 
chance to become serious. 
Listerine immediately attacks the 


clear sore 

















—the safe antiseptic 

























various forms of bacteria that lodge in nos 
and throat. It is 


you use it early. Here’s a friendly bit of advi 


important, however, that 


tor the whole family during cold i <c ¢ 
ble weather: Rinse the mouth morning 
night with Listerine, and gargle at 
the same time. It is the simp I 
means you have at hand of pr 
tecting yourself against infec 


tions that may become serious. 
Lambert Pharmacal 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., U 

















must have 


Your baby 





Bottled Sunshine. 


Authorities say your baby 


does not 2 


ret enough sun- 
light to assure proper for- 


mation of bones and teeth 


} i i¢ € 
1 \ fa i t c s 
rn wi int hea for t 
Oadcasted are point LY ¢ cone ¢ \ 
la r to babies 


Chey say that if you want your baby to 


have a well proportioned head and chin 





well-developed chest, straight legs; sound, 


even, uncrowded teeth 
Special protection must be given. Other 


wise the teeth and bones almost certainly 


ill be soft an 


a d solid 


porous instead of sound 


The fact that your baby may look strong 


SQuIBB’s 
op-Liver O11 


Vita Tested and Vitar otected 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 


BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 





to the Medical Profs 1858 
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of strot ( 1 teeth 
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if en f 
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{ smo i sn Ol the {| 
Ci¢ 5 ulll I Ss of the s the f 
that protect. Even ordinary window glass 


filters them out 
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Authorities insist that the other and only 


really dependable source of protection is 


good cod-liy Bottled sunshine,” they 
call it They 


every baby as a regular part of the diet 


The kind 


ou use tmport 
Ou use rmportant 


insist that it be given daily to 


One specia oil is advised by any of the 
u V Si | ‘S b’s ¢ 
Liver O11 
I | S bh 
r il n eC 


l i 1s 

ssential I yullding St g bones a 
yund teeth. Vitamin A ts a health-but 
and helps to prevent colds and bronch 
inrections 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is 


4// of, aNMI 
with any diluting ingredients, assuring th 


full value of its high protecting power. 


1 that you can 
bb’s Cod - Liver 


er, 

Your physician will tell yo 
give no better than Squ 
Oil. You can get Squibb’s at any reliable 


drug store 





Send for this authoritative booklet—FRE! 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
80 Beekman St. (Dey 


D} New York (¢ 
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parlor aid Glorietta, wonde 
Don Arturo was seated in the par 
when Glorietta entered He rose a 
though he knew her at sight, and in the 
bad light of the room she could not at 
once make out his face. Then he stepped 


out into the ray which came through a 
window, and she caught her breath. Don 
Arturo was the very man who had sat 
opposite their little party in the luxe 
which brought them from Port-Bou 

‘l beg please, Miss Fer 


more,” began the 


your pardon, 








M* ig ildenieer “ t ree “ 
mpolite 


1} V1 
pectior e saw. wit 

astonishment, that whue at first glance é 

eemed to De the very ¢ ence da ta 


,a better view revealed the fact that 
‘ly well pressed and 
red whether she | 
missed that fact whe 
train. 1eal ne 
alized that she must have dedicated most 
of her attention, at that time, to his 
‘*He’s really quite poor!” 

But he knows how to make the best of 
his shabbiness.”’ 

“You will excuse me if I do not 

Ho 


{ 
she wonde 


had somehow 
1 she saw 


I im on the 
1 } . - } ¢ } 
Then she 1 ly blushed as sne re 
} 
lace. 


she told herself. 


Speak 


English so well? I have spoken it not 
long.” 
“You speak well enough for anybody.” 





Gracias. TI me 1 
ls at once is that not 
Yes. Then I wish to 
speak to you about your father.” 

“My father!” Glorietta ex- 
citedly “Do you know where he 1 


en you will forgive 


I come to brass na 





your expression : 


vasped 
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came here about 
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It eemed useless to pre Lie 
further. Something about him inspire 
confidence in Glorietta, and yet there 
a good deal of doubt 11 er mind. S$ 
tried another aspect If m ithe 
gone to le 1el thie cCOUrse r 1st 
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SEC you to 


to Teruel 





that your 
that you cannot worry. 
*T shall go to Teruel,’ objected G!} 


etta promptly 


ON ARTURO shook his head, but 
D not argue the point. He rose, b 
deeply over her head, and then walked a\ 


with a swinging youthful stride. Fle 
Glorietta with a curious, thwarted feel 





nged with an apprehension she did 
Also, she had to adi 
Don Arturo was fat 





to conless. 
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Continued on Page 49 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 


THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


The safe sure way to 


Nealthful Clantliness 


is the Old Dutch way 


Safest for Porcelain and Kitchen Utensils 
Old Dutch Cleanser is a great help hl 
-alth of your family. It 


guards the heaith of y 


in the Kitchen; 1 afe- This lrawing f I 


drawing of a highly magnified particle of O! 

. | L } 7 , ] fe -lo OT 

Keeps pots, pans, sink, Dutch shows how they work. A clean swee 
; 


etc., not only spick and span, but san without marring the surface. Like thousands 


\olesome, too tiny erasers they remove all uncleanliness. 


Old Dutch is the sure way to Healthful Cleanliness. It Avoid cleaners containing hard, scr itchy grit. 


removes not only surface dirt but also all the unseen impurti- This drawing of a highly magnified gritty particle 
ties which are often a menace to health. shows how they mar surfaces and make scratches 

— P ce re On ag wastes 

Safest for porcelain and enamel. Old Dutch does its work which are catchalls for impurities. 

without scratching. This distinctive characteristic is due to Use Old Dutch Cleanser and you are assured of safe cleat 


its fine, flaky, flat-shaped particles. There’s nothing else like it. ing and Healthful Cleanliness. 


Old Dutch Chases Dirt — Protects the Home 


The Symbol of Healthful Cleanliness 
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sepia eee ee ca like a trooper now 


eable boyish frankness: “A courier is a servant —is husky, rosy-cheeked and alive with energy 
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Here is a new way to make children eat better 
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er your Car! I Wa n an Us. ( 7, T. W. Co. Brain and Nerves 
permit me to ask frankly if I cannot “Oh, I say 
employment with you as a courie! l “T am going to hire him,” concluded 
the country very well. Certainly Glorietta firmly. ‘How much—that 1s, 
enor understands and speaks Spanish what salary do you ask, senor?” 
yet I thought ‘a ‘‘Whatever your ladyship please 1d 
N , thank you,” replied the majo! Major Poulson, in a whining ul dertone, | 





“*We can get along very well in mockery. 


expected. Instea at: 













major es *T know that in the interior couriers of 
orryv, Glorietta. Of course I training receive five to eight pesetas a 

ive asked you.”’ The major whis day. I am not so experienced. I t 

; Have noth to do with this Sri uld ve lair ll | receive {tour pesc tas 
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Soft and 





Hands 


Smooth” 





O keep my hands white 


and soft I always was 


in Lox,” 


h my dishes . 


a woman in Lebanon, Penn- ) 


sylvania, writes us enthusiastically. ‘It 


Saves my hands and gives shining faces to the dishes.”’ 


Hundreds of thousands 


of other women all over 


the country have discarded the old irritating soaps 


- flakes, chips or cakes — which contain injurious 


1] | 


alkali. They use Lux inste 


There’s no harmful alk 
diamonds. 


of w ashing dishes. 


A little Lux goes so far t 
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in y 


mil 


the 
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ad! 


ali in the tissue-thin Lux 


Lux leaves hands soft and smooth in spite 


hat one teaspoonful is plenty 
Yet 


1 you could use a whole pack- 


our dishpan! Lux is so 


ageful at a time without irritating 


most delicate skin. 
dishwashings 
C 


in ihe big packa ge 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass 
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Came hs 
Glorietta,’” admitted the major honestly, 
“between having a s! 

guage, and knowing the lang 


means knowing what the people 
t I 


the language think and feel. 
Before the exquisite politeness of A 
{ 6 ic] Vas dis ed mu¢ It the 
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Oly 

oy OMT n ther is perfectly safe 
where ¢ f ¢ isked Gl 
etta a 


bes deep bri wn eves clouded for an in 
stant. “Safe, senorita? Oh, ves, he will 
come to no harm u You would be 


You shall 


not greatly suffer 


leruel. 


In 
1 Our Spain. 


) 
) 
where ll 


Sale any 
enjoy Teruel, if y 
from the discomforts, senorita,’’ went on 
\rturo. *‘Have you heard perhaps of the 


very wonderful story of the Lovers of 


u do 


Teruel? No, I 
I suppose tl 
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as well 


‘The Lovers of 
ard of them. 


Terue 


never 
have been 


as everywhere 


ere 


‘Oh, but not like these,’’ was the 


prompt reply. ‘These lovers are famous 
I i t 
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they were tremendously fond of ea 
other. But, you know ie never lo 
te happy, nor did he. I knew thec 


He was a messmate of mine onc ‘ 


He brought her to England and tried 
make an Englishwoman of her. Not 
chance! She was always ud 
n te me Er I 
e¢ ed i I 
1 ( 
= { } 


, S' E that 1 castle : 
il] aid Griorietta id i, | 
you Imagine al 11k ts rid lI 


there are 
mor around it 
“Picturesque, isn't it But as I 
saying about this chap who married 
‘I'm really not frantical ere 
him,”’ said Glorietta. ‘But if there’ 
lesson in it, I think it might be tha 


shouldn't commit any rash act 

of these exquisite senoritas—thou 

haven't seen any of them myself yet 
‘**No fear,’’ replied the major. “B 

don’t think you got the id ss 
‘I think I got it very 

Glorietta, a little acidly 


ea 


are exceptions to all rules, Si eh 
Whereupon the major went into what beg 
known as a “brown study’; though it 3 


never been explained why that color is be i 
for contemplation tter tl 
instance, green 


any be 


dy 
ave 


Continued on 
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Loveliest member of English Aristocracy 
sets the fem inine world an exquisite examp le 
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Are you prettier 


S 


when your hair doesnt show : 


thankful In 


hat on ata 


\re VO Just a little bottle ate 


love liness. 


cleansing, 
health 


These two shampoos are gent! 


each 


ui can keep yout hair hair 


(¢ 4 \ | i¢ Orry 


because ol 


tO tirke it of} 
your cleansing for dry hau So quicl 
use them on 


and safe, vou can 


Or does vour hai oily hair as often as you wish 
softly alive 


make vou : 
every 1 or 3 days if need. be. 


With 


your hair always fluffy, soft, 


shining, so 


. De . sata - 2h 
that it flatters your Packer's Vou Can keep 


It can 
be! Here are 2 Packer Liquid 


features, your coloring 2 : f 
entrancing. Packer’s will help 


° 2 , . " a re | 
Shampoos to make your. hair it to make you prettier: 


, s “y yt 1 ie) V1 ta é 
Huffy, gleaming with life and ee ere 
medical work on the hair re 


Practicall 


lustre. In each is all the know!l- ommends ping 
. . pre os : . soap in the treatment of dandruff and certa 

edge eained Ih Jv Vears expe;rl other skin ills requiring special care. And so sk 

Packer's Tar Soap 


pecia 


ence in making shampoos—55 


ists prescribe 


" ° . most effective nice way to give vour sealp tl 
vears of consultation with phy- hceiie Gl uk tas Mase cakes eae 
S14 Lens. lual metal soap box 
Packers Olive Oil Shampoo. a new i : 
, sos a disiat Send 1o¢ for Sample and Manual. 
tale t of CO COCOR { : 
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te ses in a twinkling! 
v Ma Phe ¢ H 
Packet Pine lar Shampoo a I | trated <5-page | 
lar} amber liquid that contains the . t bec e-edited to present the t 
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in addition —health ee ee 
without thie tar odo! | 
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partment a little late You need t 
hasten, Senorita Fenimore. The train wi 
be here for a long time I will ar ive lo 
he carriage of the bags to the hotel. senot 
arriag 
Give yourself no trouble There i littl 
restaurant at the station, and I am told 
that the food there is even better thar 
} ] ] } . . 
the hotel, and they have < ne 
might like to try—a wine of the district 
‘*He’s too deuced clever. He k1 to 
much!” grunted the major 
‘*You said vou'd be fair t m,”’ repli 
Glorietta 
“So Iwill. But I'd et little 
more about him t ( 
} } ] 
om somebdDoa e lst 
After a good luncheo the 
ey went up th the « ( 
‘ 
rte t é 
. ; 
( r Vi 
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; é 
art 1¢ | ‘ 
r ot } 1 ( 
ve and greeted t 
ere ce is I ¢ 
So t Teruel ! Cy 
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(; 
‘ She ler 
' 
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‘ 
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speaking fir ‘Don't dela 
me. I’m going for 
train in, isn’t there?”’ 

Yes, we just arrived,” said the major 
“But wait a minute, Mr. Huckins. I 


wanted 





‘You can’t ask me nothing!”’ cried the 
man with the twisted nose. ‘I got no 
time to talk. I want that trai d | 
want to get out of this blasted « 
| i 

‘*But this train goes to Calatayud ( 

ou want to go to Barcel 

I don’t care where it go ] 

it. Andif you’re wi 
re ound thi place idded M ri 
iu oy throu 1 the do 

Evidently Mr. Huc ettled 
b for the innkeepe! av m vit i 

ere alone 





asked Major Poulson quickly of the pro 


prietor. 


‘No, senor, he arrived with a priest 
‘*Where is the priest ?”’ 
The hotel keeper shrugged his shoul- 


ders negatively. 

Poulson shot a quick glance at 
Cervello. The young man’s was 
turned, and he was studying an official 
document posted on the wall 

XI 

N ALL of Spain there is no wilder, more 

primitive part than the choppy sea of 
mountains and chasms which lies between 
lerueland Cuenca. But Teruel issprightly. 
Teruel City fancies itself. Teruel is young 
and lusty, for Spain; because it was founded 
quite recently by some Aragonese knights 
who had been crusading around, chival 
rously murdering people and looting their 


Arturo 


back 
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traveler ad a good wat and a 
lull Of money, the LOO Vhnat he 
gave him a certall im It ce 


boot. They weren't out to kill, but mer: 
to rob. But when a victim who looked 
he ought to possess money, pro\ 
not to have any, it went hard with hi 
The bandits considered that he had robbe 
them, by not having something to 
robbed of. Do you get the idea?” 

“You mean when they find that dad 
poor picking they'll get 7 
Freddie. 

“Precisely. I’ve an idea tl 
ready plucked that man with the twist 
nose who left here in a hurry just n 
Either that, or he’s been scared. If t 
got Huckins’ money, perhaps they'll be 
clined to regard 
tric and let it go at that. On the ot 


} y10} 
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sore: 


iat they v¢ 


your father as an ecct 
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After school days— 


Keep that schoolgirl complexion, by following this 
simple rule in skin care—night and morning 
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In Paris, t | 
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That means soap 1 but NOT just Avoid 
‘any good soap. A true complexion soap is Ps — 
meant. Others may prove too harsh. So, largely D 
On expert aavice, ThOuUSa usc entice Palmolive 


in this way 


ra 
In the morning and ;, 
; : . ¢ i 
at bDedtime— this ! 
Wash vour face gently with soothing Palmolive tor their tace Obt 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into th« fference P 
~ ] ) 
skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm Peet Co., Cl 





tail Price 


> Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands unti a ee _— : ; : : 5 : 
lOc you break the wrapper—it is es sold unwrapped KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Features that Appeal to Women 
in the new Cabriolet Coupe 


A gay and spirited car for four pas- 
senvers. A car that appeals to women 
as strongly as to men, because of its 
striking individuality and its wide 
adaptability to all needs. This is the 
new Whippet Cabriolet Coupe. 

It offers at a hitherto unheard-of low 
price all the advantages of both a coupe 
and a sports roadster. It is the first true 
Cabriolet Coupe in the light car field. 
With top raised it is a weatherproof 


closed car, comfortable for driving 


5 





in the most inclement weather. With 
top lowered and encased in its trim 
“boot,” it is an open car of the 
smartest type. | 


Many innovations add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Cabriolet Coupe. There 
is a panel at the rear which may be 
instantly removed to permit conver- 
sation between the front-seat and 
rumble-seat passengers. When the top 
is down, the windows may beleft raised, 


providing a three-sided windshield. 











hippet 


Leather upholstery, landau bows, a 
top of genuine weatherproof Burbank 
material and many other custom-car 
refinements enhance the charm of this 
smart new Whippet. 


In considering the Cabriolet Coupe 
for your own use do not overlook those 
proved superiorities which have estab- 
lished the unchallenged leadership 
of the Whippet—maximum economy, 
higher speed, low center of gravity 
and the safety of 4-wheel brakes. 


CABRIOLET 
cou PE 


745 


F. O. B. Factory 
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I am certain, senori id 
confidence. ‘“‘Do n to hurry. 





Remember you and, as we 


sav, vou can’t make the daybreak come 


are 1n Spain, 


: 
sooner by getting up early 
In other words, this is the count 
29 } ] ) Yr) . 
manana,’ replied Glorietta impatiently, 


exhibiting in that one word almost her 
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c te store Ol Spanish. “ Oh, i only | 
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J gs you sure of this? On your honor, 
Senor Cervello? Because if you know 
ve shall see him tomorrow per 
ectly safe, I can begin to enjoy myself. 
Y But you see, Major Poulson doesn’t trust 
ou 

**T know, senorita. Neither do you trust 
me, in spite of what you say. But perhaps 
ou will, later.” 

‘You are wrong. 
lo you suppose you would be 
ith me? Do you want to know wl 

ink, Don Arturo 

‘You must not call me Don Arturo, 
enorita. It is not proper to address a 

irier as ‘Don.’ That is for higher folks.” 
Phat’s just the point, Don 
eated Glorietta, with a little laugl 


and he is 


If I didn’t trust you, 
here, talking 
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Arturo,” 


fully 
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Sie 
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nt. 
so steadily 
instinctively 
true, what you say, senoriti 
I do not wish to be am 
but I could hope—l1I hz 


Line 


He gazed 


and 


press myself 


mt 
own 


“Wi 
Glorietta, looking 


ners of her eyes, 


I he 


away. 
wa es fa 
answer. 


it 


al 


not dare to think,” 1 
is 


ive 
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“Ty 


new 


repeated C€ 
id 


eves Sl 


turned 


ive 
but please 
hope és 
you hope, 


at 


somethu 
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denly 
into Glorietta’s face 


i, 


lovance 


then 


sO sympathetically tha 


away. 
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don't blame g ee 
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HEINZ 


Everybody likes cream, and the 


cream in Heinz Cream of Tomato 


Soup és real cream—plenty of it— 
rich in flavor—heavy with goodness 
—full of nourishment. 


And—the tomatoes are fresh- 


garden and Into the soup ae 


‘ i 


all the full, fresh flavor of \ ine-ripened 
COmatoes. 


That’s why we call Heinz Soup 


Cream of Tomato Soup. It is not 


merely a “‘creamed”’ soup, but /s a 
real cream soup, ready to serve. The 
taste is the test + H. J. 


HEINZ CQ. 


Ask your grocer for new 
: ¢ : 


price Ss 


$ 0 


AND REMEMBER 


57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN 
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Always 
creamy 
and tempting 


A FINER CHEESE SAVOR 


See with what 
gusto the men 
enjoy tt at dinner 


“This is great,” men exclaim enthusias- 
tically now when you give them cheese 
and crackers with their coffee instead 
of a sweet dessert. 

In Phenix Cheese women have dis- 
covered a deliciousness that wins the 
whole family’s approval. 


Its savory, creamy goodness is the 
achievement of Phenix cheesemakers, 
for generations famous for fine cheese. 
By a further step in mellowing they 
have learned to give to the familiar 
varieties this crowning goodness. 

Mellow American that melts on your 
tongue; Swiss, delicate, nut-sweet; spicy 
Pimiento; Brick and Limburger of sur- 
passing perfection. Don’t miss one of 
these. Exquisite packaging brings them 
to you in all their savor and creaminess. 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, New York. 
Made and known as Phenix Cheese in Canada 
and sold in the United Kingdom as “Beacon 
Cheese.” 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 





Men love the continental 
dessert—coffee and. 
fine cheese 
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speak of, now. I am bewilder, I think 
such is the word. I have had no very 
much hopes, as you call them, because I 
had no family, and nothing seemed worth 
while, except to earn bread. Senorita, tell 
me—and I shall not ask you anything 
more—your heart—here—is it belonging 
to any man?” 

Cervello had, in a flash, become an alto- 
gether different man. Something burned 
in his deep pools of eyes which she had 
never glimpsed before. Without knowing, 
or asking herself why, Glorietta felt a 
tremor shaking her to the innermost re- 
cesses of herself. For a moment she felt 
herself drawn toward this fine product of 
a different race, as though it had all been 
sealed and settled years before, and pay- 
ment was only now coming due. “If I 
look at him I don’t know what will hap- 
pen to me!” she told herself. ‘He isn’t 
making love to me; he’s just asking me a 
reasonable question—and I’m only half 
under control. Pshaw! Glorietta, don’t 
be a fool! Treat it like a melodrama! 
They’re all this way—these Latins. They 
start by telling everything they know, and 
showing everything they feel. Or perhaps 
even more than they feel. Perhaps they’re 
just natural-born actors!”’ 

So she continued silent, and Arturo felt 
that he was rebuked. A deep flush spread 
over his face and he murmured: ‘“I beg 
your pardon. It was not right. I ama 
servant.” 

“No, you are not a servant. Don’t say 
that again. I merely wanted to know how 
to answer you. I will tell you truthfully, 
because it would not be fair to lie. I have 
not given my heart. I am very, very fond 
of Major Poulson. He and I are pals. Do 
you know what a pal is?” 

“Pal! No, sefiorita. Ido not know. Is 
it friend?” 


““\7ES; friend. But more than that—a 
friend you always feel you can trust, 
no matter what happens. A friend who is 
always there when you need friendship, 
and never asks the price. Do you see?” 
Don Arturo nodded. ‘Is it possible— 
to have more than one friend like such?” 
“Why not? At least I should want to 
think so.” 

“But you would wish, perhaps some- 
time, to prefer one friend to another? 
Would not one friend be wounded?” 

Glorietta was silent. Then: ‘‘We had 
better not say any more about it, Don Ar- 
turo. I must first find my father. That is 
what I came to do.” 

But after he had gone, the young 
woman sat with clenched hands for a long 
time. “‘That’s a tough question, that last 
one of yours, Arturo! What is the an- 
swer?”’ 

Major Poulson came briskly to Glori- 
etta’s door and knocked. As he entered, 
he began to speak, and he showed un- 
wonted fervor. ‘‘By George, Glorietta, 
I’ve run into something queer! I hadn’t 
gone a hundred steps from the hotel, on a 
little reconnoitering party of my own, 
when I came plump against a fellow we 
know. I knew I’d seen him somewhere; 
I was dead sure of it; but I couldn’t place 
him. So I went down to the Plaza and 
walked about, cudgeling my brains about 
it; and it came upon me like a flash. The 
chap had shaved off his mustache!” 


““T REFUSE to get excited about a man 

shaving off his mustache, major. Sup- 
pose you tell me who it was?” As a mat- 
ter of fact, Glorietta’s thoughts were still 
straying. 

“The jefe! The chief of police of Barce- 
lona! Fancy that!’ 

“The chief of police of Barcelona? That 
lovely mustache! What a pity! But he 
can grow another one, can’t he? Oh, 
don’t look at me so ferociously, Sidney! 
I'll get excited if you'll tell me why I 
should.” 

“Glorietta, your imagination is failing 
you. Can you tell me that you don’t 
think it remarkable that the chief of police 
of Barcelona should commit that assault 
upon a face which was eminently satisfac- 
tory to him, and come several hundred 


a 


miles to a place like this, unless there was 
an important reason?”’ 

“Why didn’t you ask him the reason, 
Sidney ?”’ 

““There’s another queer thing. He k yew 
me, as we passed. I’m certain of it. He 
looked at me quickly and made a sor: of 
signal with his eyes as though he di‘n’t 
want to be recognized.”’ 

“He has a lady friend in Teruel, per- 
haps. Even the Spanish police are sot 
above suspicion. Oh, don’t give me up in 
disgust, Sidney! I'll be serious. Some. 
how I just feel in a kittenish mood, at the 
moment. I really think I’m almost ha; py, 
I feel positively assured that we’ll hive 
dad with us in a few hours and ——” 

“So do I,” interrupted the mazior 
quickly. “But not without fireworks, 
And not through any sources which you 
may be depending upon.” 

“What do you mean by that, Sidney?” 
asked the young woman. But the major 
had taken his hat and departed in a huff, 

“T’m a fool!” cried Glorietta suddenly, 
springing from her chair. ‘Sidney doesn’t 
get excited over nothing!” And she ran 
down the whitewashed corridor after him. 


XIT 


ENOR CERVELLO asked permission 

of Glorietta to be away from the hotel 
for an hour or so. When he returned he 
announced, with a show of elation: 

“Tt is all arranged, sefiorita. Tomorrow 
afternoon, at five o’clock, you shall see 
your father. He is not in the city, but a 
short distance away. I can arrange to 
have an automobile take you out to where 
heis. It is not a fine automobile, and the 
road is not smooth, but the distance is 
not much, so perhaps you can endure it.” 

“But why not now?” asked Glorietta 
quickly. ‘‘This is really too mysterious, 
Don Arturo. I tell you frankly, I don’t 
like it. Major Poulson has been inquiring 
of the alcalde for my father. The time has 
come for you to say frankly what you 
know about it. I’m really not so worried 
about my father as I was, but I see no 
reason for all this melodrama.”’ 

“You will understand everything to- 
morrow afternoon,” was the smiling reply. 
“You must trust me a little more, sefio- 
rita, and then it will be over. Above all, 
please do nothing until then. It might not 
be good for your father, for you, or for 
anybody.”’ 

“T am not frightened, Don Arturo. I 
tell you again I don’t like this stage play. 
Do you understand what the major sus- 
pects about you?” 

“T think it possible I do, sefiorita.”’ 

“In case you happen to be mistaken, 
I’m going to tell you. The major thinks 
that you are in league with these people 
who practice the Spanish Prisoner swin- 
dle.” 

“T knew he did think that, myself. Do 
you think so, also, sefiorita?”’ 


HE looked at him, wondering what she 

thought. ‘‘ No,” she answered finally. ‘I 
do not. But I think you are—I hope you’l! 
forgive me, Don Arturo—I think you are a 
romantic. I think you want to dramatize 
something which is at bottom very sordid 
and foolish. I can’t help thinking so.” 

Again Cervello smiled mystically. ‘ I‘ 
is perhaps so, and perhaps not. If yor 
will trust me a little more, you shall se: 
that I am neither rascal nor idiot.” 

“Very well then, sefior. I don’t min‘ 
spending a day or two here. In fact, 
rather like what I’ve seen of the place. 
You can tell me what there is to see.” 

“T’m afraid there is not much,” replie 
Arturo. “The city is ugly, I think. Th: 
walls, certainly, are very old, and th: 
great aqueduct you saw as you entered i+ 
picturesque. There are the two gat: 
towers, which are in the Moorish style, bu: 
not greatly ancient. I think, perhaps, you 
would be mostly interested in the littk 
things. Very often there is something 0! 
importance, truly Spanish, taking plac« 
here. Would you wish that I ask the hotei 
keeper what there is of interest?” 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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People are Born ‘Robust - - - 


Not all the Robust Live Long - 





















































In the home, social life, business, the professions, the 
fascinating women who outwit middle age know the 
secrets of maintaining health 


— a)HE average span of life when Shakespeare 
Y@\| Wy) was born was only twenty years. By 1850, 
it had advanced to forty years. Today, it 
Py) is fifty-eight years. 
~— “The world is getting better through 
greater care and more knowledge of how to take care 
of one’s self,” said a famous surgeon recently when 
commenting on. this increase of the life span. 





“Many of those who have short-lived parents may 
lengthen their own lives. On the other hand, those who 
have long-lived parents may shorten their lives through 
lack of proper care.” 


What is proper care? First of all, it means to keep 
the body as free as possible of poisons. 


Science is showing how men and women can de- 
crease the poisons that cause the largest part of human 
ailmen s. It has discovered how to lessen the power 
of the |\armful bacteria in the colon, that great breeding 
place or disease. When this new knowledge is applied, 
men and women won’t merely live longer. They’ll live 
better. They’ll be free from the minor ailments that 
take the joy out of life. 

Headache—lassitude—depression—all these symp- 
toms usually indicate an unhealthy state of the in- 


testinal tract, just as surely as do digestive troubles, 
unpleasant breath, skin disorders. 
Your elimination may be regular—yet late. Labo- 


ratory tests show that with many people the complete 
Process of elimination takes one, two, or even three 
days longer than it should. 


Cathartics give temporary relief, but larger and larger 
doses become necessary. These ever-increasing doses 
Set up dangerous irritation. Thus they ultimately 
weaken the intestinal muscles, actually lower the body’s 
resistance to colon poisons. 


lhe simplest way to clean the intestinal tract and to 
restore 1t to a normal state of health is to eat yeast. 





But Modern Medical 
Science shows this new 
zvay to improve health, 
to prolong the vigor 
and joy of youth 





















































“Graceful as a silver birch 
Youth so trim and slender” 


Tests conducted by leading doctors and scientists show 
that the regular eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast combats 
intestinal poisoning, makes for complete elimination. 


How This Remarkable Food 
Invigorates Your Whole Body 


Why is yeast so beneficial? Not a medicine, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply an amazing food—fresh as any 
garden vegetable. This immensely active vegetable 
substance increases the flow of gastric juice in the 
stomach, so rendering the digestion of other foods easier. 


In the large intestine, the fresh active yeast combats 
the formation of putrefactive colon poisons, lessens the 
number of harmful bacteria, and stimulates gently the 
contractions of the intestinal muscles which aid in the 
elimination of waste. 

Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes com- 
plete elimination, improves digestion, purifies the blood, 
clears the skin, tones up the whole system. 





















































In finance, industries, the professions, leadership de- 
mands health. In many instances such health is not 
inherited but hard fought for 


Scientific tests show that the regular use of yeast 
tends also to increase the number of white blood cor- 
puscles and so to increase the body’s resistance to in- 
fections and other ailments. 


Make yeast a regular part of your diet. Each day 
eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast—one before 
each meal, or between meals. You can eat it plain, 
breaking a cake in small pieces. Or dissolve it in water, 
cold or hot (not scalding), or take it any other way 
you prefer. 

The mass of scientific and medical data available on 
yeast is too great to list here, but a copy of our latest 
booklet on yeast in the diet, containing authoritative 
scientific matter on the subject, will be sent on request. 
Address Health Research Dept. G-92, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 


For sheer joy of living - - - 


seven simple rules 


Food : Eat freely of green vegetables, salads, fruits, 
milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses of water daily. 

Air: Ventilate every room you occupy by day and 


by night. 
Exercise: For fifteen. minutes daily do “setting-up” 
exercises, especially for the waist muscles. 


Rest: Average eight hours in bed each night. 


Cleanliness: Brush your teeth morning and evening. 
Bathe daily or at Jeast twice a week. 


*Waste Elimination: Secure a thorough intestinal 
elimination daily. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow regularly all these rules, you can at 
least observe the seventh and most important. Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily, one before each meal or between meals. Yeast not only 
ns complete elimination: it also ne 9 to combat putrefactive poisons, to 

ring about a clean, healthy condition of the intestines, to increase the vigor 
and resistance of the whole body. Each month you eat Yeast, you should 
notice added benefit. 
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like a healing cream, this 
p owder-lubricant pro tects 
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your baby's skin 


OU know how a mother buys an 

undergarment for her baby. She 
tries its softness with her finger tips, 
presses it against her own cheek to 
make certain that the fibres will not 
roughen or chafe. 

Yet even a baby’s silken skin can 
carry its own source of irritation. For, 
skin-folds, if not properly protected, 
grow moist and rub against each other. 
And painful chafing quickly results. 

To prevent this very condition—to 
shield your baby’s skin against itself— 
Johnson & Johnson have produced a 
super-soft, flaky powder, Johnson’s 
Baby and Toilet Powder. Light as a 
fairy veil, its effect on the skin is that 
of soothing cream. By covering sensi- 
tive flesh, by /uéricating the skin-folds, 
it prevents discomfort. 


The base of Johnson’s Baby and 





Make this 
simple hand test 


Rub your palms to- 
gether briskly and no- 
tice how the skin grows 
wwarm and moist. Re- 
peat the motion, using 
Johnson’s Baby and 
Toilet Powder. There 
is no friction, no en- 
Suing warmth, 

















Toilet Powder is Italian talc, a super- 
soft substance, which breaks into airy 
powder, light as thistle-down. Blended 
with boracic compound and delicate 
perfume, it becomes a gentle skin- 
healer, useful after the baby’s bath, 
every time diapers are changed. It 
guards tender skin without clogging 
the pores, keeps your baby fresh and 
sweet every hour of the day. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, give him the skin care that will 
keep him always beautiful. Growing 
children, as well as little babies, need 
this protection. Eminent physicians, 
famous hospitals, recommend John- 
son’s. Mothers who care for their chil- 
dren scientifically demand it above any 


other baby powder. 


Cobre NEW JERSEY 
ag ns pari SX 


om <<? 





First, give your baby his 
daily bath with Johnson’s 
Baby Soap. Then sprinkle 
his body freely with John- 
son’s Baby and Toilet Pow- 
der. Finally, relieve rough- 
ness, rash, or any skin dis- 
order with Johnson’s Baby 
Cream. 











YOUR DRUGGIST iS more than a merchant 
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“Let’s do that now,”’’ replied Glorietta. 

Pedro Flassa, the keeper of the Univer- 
sal, was a round little man, having the ap- 
pearance of a musical-comedy bandit. To 
a deep voice he added a ferocious glare 
which seemed to say: “‘Beware of me if I 
become angry! I am a terrible man when 
aroused.” But the truth was that Sefior 
Flassa was a much-married man, and 
dreadfully henpecked, not only by his wife 
and eldest daughter, but also by his 
mother and his wife’s mother. Thirteen 
members of the two families somehow 
managed to eke out an existence from 
Flassa’s hotel. How they could do it and 
remain as well-fed as they looked, was a 
mystery, for there appeared to be nobody 
staying at the hotel except the Fenimore 
party and two traveling salesmen who had 
been caught in the town overnight, and 
spoke disrespectfully of the hotel, the 
food, of Flassa, and of provincial Spain in 
general. 

When Arturo inquired of Sefior Flassa 
whether there was anything of importance 
happening in Teruel, he learned that the 
celebration of Corpus Christi was to be 
that week. 

““What preparations are they making for 
the holiday? There will be a bullfight?” 


T THE word “bullfight,’’ Sefior Flassa 
became enlivened and impetuous. 
He almost bounded from his chair, and 
brought down upon the desk a great ham 
of a fist, which rocked the inkwell—which 
contained no ink. “The bullfight—yes, in- 
deed! What do you think, sefor? That 
imbecile of an alcalde issued orders this 
year that we were to have no bullfight. 
Corpus Christi without a corrida de toros— 
it is unthinkable. Well for the alcalde that 
he changed his mind in time! A hundred 
men gathered around his house and called 
him ass, and threatened to burn his place, 
which would have been done had he not 
changed his order. Only think, sefor, 
what a magnificent bull we shall have—a 
black three-year-old given us by the Conde 
Saltilla, who is of all men the most gener- 
ous and wise. The whole world will come 
to Teruel to see that sport.” 

“Tell me what he said, quickly! I know 
it must be interesting,”’ said Glorietta. 

Cervello told her, and added: “Really, 
you have come to Teruel at the right mo- 
ment, sefiorita. This 
bullfight will be never 
forgotten by you and 
your family.” 

“Oh, a_ bullfight!” 
replied Glorietta, with 
a shiver of repulsion. 
“No, thank you! I’ve 
heard about them, and 
I think they are the 
most brutal sport imag- 
inable. I don’t see how 
youcan tolerate them.” 





“7 AGREE with you, 
sefiorita,” replied 
Arturo heartily. ‘“‘I 
have no love for that 
sport, and never go to see them. But this 
is different, sefiorita. You must see this one, 
for it may be you shall never again see any- 
thing like it. There is no true arena in a 
little place like Teruel, you know. The 
great professional bullfighters never would 
come here. Simply will these country 
people build a kind of ring around the 
Plaza, with oxcarts and such, and the bull 
will be loosened there, and any amateur 
who wishes to try his luck with the bull 
may have his chance. It will be most 
comic, sefiorita, for they do not know how 
to fight bulls, and make the most ludi- 
crave show. Nor need you be afraid that 
the bull will have no fair opportunity, 
sefiorita, for the truth is, he will prove 
more than a match for most of them. You 
will see some of them tossed into the ox- 
carts.” 
“But the bull will kill them!” cried 
Glorietta, aghast at such a prospect. 
“T do not think so. It is possible, but 
very seldom is anybody badly hurt.” 





“T almost believe I could watch it, if no 
horses are gored, and the bull has a fair 
chance,” said Glorietta. ‘Ask him when 
it takes place.” 

“On the day of Corpus Christi. That is 
day after tomorrow. Already the people 
are getting ready. You will see bright 
flags and shawls already hanging from the 
windows. It is a great holiday in Spain, 
senorita.” 

“T think it would amuse Freddie and 
my father. No doubt they’ll want to see 
it,’ concluded the young woman. 


HEN Major Poulson returned, he re- 

ported that the alcalde—or mayor— 
had promised ‘to send a couple of members 
of the civil guard to look for Colonel Fenj- 
more. ‘He received me kindly,” added 
the major, “but he won’t do anything, 
Alcaldes never do. There is nothing in it 
for him but a trifling annoyance. He ex- 
pressed a desire to see the colonel’s daugh- 
ter and son, and will smoke as many of 
your father’s cigars as he can get. He will 
also show us the utmost in politeness, 
and do nothing. I’ve been to the two 
other hotels in the city, and your father is 
not registered. I’ve walked about seven 
miles, in addition. But we’ve one satisfac- 
tion. This is just as hard a place to get out 
of, as into. If your father is here, we’ve 
got him!” 

“T’m not worrying any more about it. 
All the arrangements are made, Sidney. 
I’m to go to get dad tomorrow afternoon 
at five o’clock.”’ 

“Tomorrow afternoon at five o’clock! 
Arrangements made? Who made the 


arrangements? You do look relieved, 
Glorietta. Tell me about it. Have you 
managed Ks 





“You won’t like the idea, Sidney. But 
I’m sure it’s all right. I’ve been talking 
with Arturo, and he has made definite ar- 
rangements - 

“The devil he has!” exclaimed the 
major. “He wants you to walk into a 
trap, does he?” 

“Oh, Sidney, you’ve got a preconceived 
judgment, and you’re making everything 
conform to it. Arturo knows where dad is, 
but that isn’t any proof that he isn’t all 
right. At any rate, I’m going out at five 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. I’m not a 
child. I can take care of myself.” 

“Very well. I will go with you,’ 
Poulson’s calm, positive answer. 

The very calmness 
and assurance of the 
major’s tone infuriated 
her. ‘‘I forbid you to go 
with me. I am going 





’ 


was 


“You are not going 
alone,” was the imper- 
turbable response. ‘‘I 
am going with you.” 

“T never thought 
you would resort to 
cave-man tactics, Sid- 
ney,’’she sneered, shak- 
ing with anger. 

“You are angry with 
me, and you don’t care 
. what you say,” said 
Poulson, flushing. “‘You know I am not 
a cave man. But you don’t understand, 
or don’t seem to be willing to understand, 
that you are in the wildest part of Spa 
and you are engaging to drive off God- 
knows-where with a young man who, .0 
say the least, hasn’t given a good accou.it 
of himself. I don’t say that you must not 
go; quite naturally I’ve no right to s:y 
that. I do say that if you go, I shall .o 
with you.” 





a [ YOU insist on going where you’re 1) 

wanted, I can’t prevent it, I suppos*. 
said Glorietta, beside herself with passic:1. 
“But so far as I’m concerned, you wo': 
be there. And I’ll not speak to you aga 
I mean it, every word.” 

“Very well,”’ was the slow reply, “I ac- 
cept your words at their face value. It’s a 
great pity. I don’t think you realize what 
it means to me. But if you will have it sv, 


~ 
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(Continued on Page 61) 
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WILL YOUR NAME BE ON ONE OF THESE’? 














New York, 


PAY Arounr wer 
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998 OTHER 
| CASH PRIZES 


‘What the 30-day test of Postum 
has done for me’’—a letter not ex- 
ceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
41000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 
sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


“Why I think Instant Postum 
mace with milk is the best hot 
drink for boys and girls’’— a letter 
not exceeding 300 words in length. First prize, 
$1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 3 
priz-s of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; 


Sixt! , 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 prizes 
of P15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; 
ninin, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 


of S45 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; 
tw-lith, 146 prizes of $1 each. 


‘‘t}ow I make Postum—and why 
I like it best made my way”’— 
a letter not exceeding 300 words in length. 
First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; 
fourth, 3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of 
$50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 
10 prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 
each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 
prizes of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 
each; twelfth, 145 prizes of $1 each. 








NLY a few weeks more and Postum’s $10,000 prize contest comes to a 
close. One thousand and one money prizes will be given away —a 
wonderful opportunity! Grasp it while there is yet time! 


Prizes for simply writing letters! These prizes will be won by persons like 
yourself. Some will win $1000 each — others $500! Why not be one of them? 


All that is wanted is a straightforward, truthful letter telling what the 
thirty-day test of Postum has done for you. Or why you think Instant 
Postum made with milk is the best hot drink for children. Or how. you pre- 
pare Postum so it is most delicious to your taste. 


Others have told us, before this contest started, why they made the 
thirty-day test of Postum—used Postum in place of caffein beverages as 
their mealtime drink for thirty days—and how the test made them regular 
Postum users forever after! “I sleep better” —‘‘I have no more indigestion” 
—“T no longer feel run down”—“‘I have oceans of energy!” Typical com- 
ments. Give us the results in your case—whether you are an old-time Postum 
user, or only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters! 


Or write a letter about Instant Postum made with milk for children. Why 
do you think it is the best hot drink? Mothers have written: “My little girl 
has gained weight wonderfully””—‘‘My children couldn’t drink milk until 
I discovered Instant Postum made with milk’’—‘“‘His color is better, and 
how he is growing” —“‘They love Instant Postum made with milk” —“‘No 
more worries about coffee for the children in ¢his family!” Win a prize by 
writing a good letter! 


In addition, there are hundreds of prizes for letters on the subject, “How 
I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” Postum comes in 
two forms—Instant Postum and Postum Cereal. They are the same drink, 
but prepared in different ways. Some Postum enthusiasts won’t have any- 
thing but Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with either boiling 
water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others like Postum Cereal much better— 
the kind that is prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. There are differences 
of opinion, too, concerning the strength at which Postum is most delicious. 
Some like it strong, others weak, others “in between”. Just as with other 
hot drinks, individual tastes must be suited, and each Postum user exper- 
iments until he suits his own taste. How do you prepare Postum? A thou- 
sand dollars for the best letter! 


The prize money is waiting to be won! Don’t let another day go by! Read 
the rules on this page, and enter the contest! 





prize contest 


RULE § 


1. You may write on any one or all of the 
subjects, and submit as many entries as 
you care to. 

. Write the subject at the top of the first 
page of each manuscript you submit. 

. Write plainly on one side of the paper 
only. Neatness counts. 

. Write your name and address on each 
manuscript. 

. In case of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded the full amount of each prize 
tied for. 

. Contestants agree to accept the decisions 

of the judges as final. s 

No communications will be acknowl- 

edged, and no manuscripts will be returned. 

. Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 

are not eligible. 

. Address envelopes to “P. O. Box 594-A, 
Battle Creek, Michigan.” 

10. Manuscripts must be received before 5 

p.m. December 31, 1927. 

(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and 

addresses of prize winners announced, as early 

as possible in 1928.) 

This contest is not limited to residents of 
the United States—it is open to everyone— 
everywhere. 


un & WO WN 


wo oN DD 


JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., 
former Health Commissioner of New York 
City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion; Sarah Field Splint, Home 
Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instant] 
in the cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If 
you are not one of the millions who now purchase Pos- 
tum, you may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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[can’t help it. I’m going with you.” And 
the major stalked out, with clenched teeth. 

“Well, of all the stubborn British mules, 
he’s the limit!” gasped Glorietta, feeling 
self-righteous and ridiculous at the same 
moment. But she added, with a deter- 
mination of her own, “‘T mean it, though. 
I’m done with him, if he’s going to show a 
bulldozing attitude like that!” 

“I’m going out for a short drive this 
afternoon, about five, Freddie,” Glorietta 
told her brother the next day. ‘You 
amuse yourself, and don’t get into trouble, 
and if everything goes well, I’ll probably 
bring dad back with me.” 

“What? Who told you so? Say, sis, 
you're not relying too strong on that mani- 
cured courier of ours, are you? I’ve been 
thinking him over, and I don’t know but 
the major is all right about him. I 
think what we ought to do ——’”’ 

“You just keep on thinking, 
Freddie,” retorted Glorietta. ‘‘If 
Idon’t bring dad back 
with me, then you and 
the major can get to- 
gether and think hard, 
and see what you two 
cando. If you go out 
this evening, be sure 
to come back to the hotel at seven. That’s 
all.” 


oe ee 


T FIVE o’clock that afternoon, with a 
punctuality which was the miracle of 
Spain, a dilapidated sedan, which seemed 
to have been one of the spoils of the Amer- 
ican contribution to the war in France, 
drove up in front of the Universal. It was 
lacking a front fender on the left side, and 
was hitting bravely on three of its cylin- 
ders. The driver was a wall-eyed youth 
with two projecting teeth which rested on 
his lower lip, and had a silly rather than 
villainous appearance. 

“Senorita, the automobile is ready,’’ an- 
nounced Cervello to Glorietta, who was 
sitting moodily in the lower hall. 

“Righto! I’m going along with her!” 
said the major, in Spanish, springing from 
his chair. 

“T was going to suggest such,”’ replied 
Arturo, with a smile of mysterious pleas- 
ure on his lips. “I cannot go with you, 
sefiorita, but shall go a few minutes later, 
though we should arrive at the same time. 
Thus, I was going to suggest that the 
commandante accompany you.”’ 

The major was surprised,.and showed it. 
Glorietta looked exceedingly sheepish 
since the major was now clearly within his 
rights in being her companion. But the 
young woman said nothing. She went out 
and entered the taxi—for so the young 
driver called it—and waited. The major 
got in by her side. She moved over rather 
more than was necessary to make room 
for him. 

“You have your orders,” said Cervello 
to the driver, who was deliberately rolling 
acigarette. The driver nodded, lighted his 
cigarette, and proceeded up the street of 
Alfor. o XIII at a breakneck speed, con- 
sidering the age of the car and its question- 
able motor. In other words, the chauffeur 
proceeded on the infallible plan of the 
Eurepean conveyance: the rougher the 
road, the faster you try to go. 


B ‘ORE they had cleared the walled 
vart of the city, Glorietta found her- 
self iimost seated in the major’s lap. Then 
her ‘ead rested on his shoulder. Then her 
hat suddenly struck the top of the car and 
was jammed down over her eyes. 

\'phill, to the west, the taxi went, 
round some dizzy turns where the road 
seemed carved from solid rock, and the 
tops of the trees below seemed to beckon 
them down; past little Moorish houses 
built against the mountainside, in the 
front yards of which half-naked children 
looked up from play and stared at the 
passing monster—for automobiles are not 
yet a well-accustomed sight in this part of 
Spain. They must have gone a dozen 
miles when the major, peering from his 
window and seeing that they were entering 


~-Y @le 


a sort of canyon, in the bottom of which a 
brook roared and tumbled, said: 

“‘Do you mind saying, Glorietta, where 
this place is, that we’re bound for?”’ 

“T don’t know,” was the short answer— 
and the truthful one. The major looked 
behind. From the rear window of the se- 
dan, which had been broken and mended 
with a heavy sheet of translucent paper, a 
carriage could be seen some distance be- 
hind, following painfully. The grade was 
steeper now, and the defile, darkly wooded 
on both sides, much narrower. 


UDDENLY the car stopped so quickly 

that both occupants of the rear seat 
were thrown forward against the back of the 
front seat. The driver shouted something. 
It was not quite dark in the defile, but the 
limp visor of the windshield hid the road 
nearly from view. There was a quick com- 
mand from the side of 
the road, and instantly 
the driver opened the 
door and leaped from 
the car. The two pas- 
sengers heard his 
boots rattle on the 
road behind them, as 
though he was run- 
ning and slipping at 
the same time. 

“You will please to get out!” said a 
voice at the side of the car. 

‘Get out on this side and let me get out 
on the other,” whispered Major Poulson. 
And, as Glorietta, puzzled and half fright- 
ened, did not make a move, the major 
took her gently and eased her through the 
left-hand door. Then he quickly opened 
the other door and jumped out. 

‘““We mean no harm,” said a stout man, 
who stood just at the foot of a large tree, 
where the automobile had stopped. An- 
other tree, of no great size, but sufficient 
to make an impassable barrier, had been 
felled directly across the road. ‘‘ We mean 
no harm,’’ the man repeated in English 
with a strong accent, ‘‘but we shall have 
to ask you, séefiorita and sefior, to come 
with us.”’ 







“A TOT at all, not at all!” barked the 

major, reaching for his right-hand 
hip pocket. ‘‘I rather expected this! You 
may go to the devil! Glorietta, get back 
in the motor ! I'll ——” 

“*‘Major—behind you—quick!”’ shrieked 
Glorietta, pointing and at the same time 
leaping forward as though to save her com- 
panion. The warning came too late. An- 
other man, shorter and stouter than the 
one who had spoken, and carrying a heavy 
stick, had stepped out from behind a tree 
on the opposite side of the road and dealt 
Poulson a heavy blow on the side of the 
head. The major fell without a sound, 
crumpling up like a wet newspaper. The 
man who struck the blow came forward, 
stared down at his victim, and shrugged 
his shoulders. He said something to his 
companion in Spanish, and the latter, ap- 
proaching Glorietta, advised her: ‘Get 
into the automobile, sefiorita, and wait. 
We shall be back quickly. We did not wish 
to hurt the caballero, but—you see ——’”’ 
He stooped over and took a pistol from the 
major’s pocket, and had to unclasp the 
fingers of the senseless man from its butt. 
“You see? Heh! He would have hurt us! 
Wait—we shall be back quickly.” 

In another moment Glorietta was alone. 
She looked down at the unconscious man 
at her feet for a moment, the tears stream- 
ing down her face. Then she got posses- 
sion of herself, and knelt down, tore 
open his coat, and put her ear at his 
breast. In doing so her hand touched the 
hair on one side of his head, and when her 
hand came away it was red with blood. 

““Water, I must have cold water!” the 
young woman cried. Then she thought: 
“The brook!” 

It was fast growing dark. Glorietta 
heard shouts on the road behind. Below 
the road the brook laughed and chattered. 
She took off her hat and stumbled blindly 
down the steep incline toward the water. 


(Continued in the December Home Journal) 
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The 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


discovered by the 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


The Fountain of Youth that Ponce de Leon sought 
in vain is being discovered by the American 
woman. 


She is finding this fabled fountain—not in a 
miracle of Nature—but in active, joyful living— 
in gay, colorful dress—in footwear that gives to 
her step a youthful ease and grace. 


Countless women are retaining and regaining the 
buoyant step of youth—enjoying a fuller, more 
active life—by wearing Foot Saver Shoes. 


You'll like the “feel” of Foot Savers the moment 
you step into them. 


You'll be captivated with their beauty—the com- 
forting caress of their fit. You'll discover in this 
famous footwear a new capacity and zest for that 
youthful enjoyment that keeps you radiant, sweet 


and charming. 


Foot Savers’ exclusive, patented features fit and 
support the arch as Nature intended—banish the 
cause of foot strain and tired, aching feet—keep 
weariness from your body and lines from your 
face—make the activities of each new day an en- 
joyable adventure. 


And Foot Savers are smart, youthful-looking, 
genteel—as lovely to the eye as they are luxurious 
to the foot. 


Visit the Foot Saver store in your town—get fitted 
in “the perfect shoe.” And discover for yourself 
a new source of youth and charm—an abiding 
footwear satisfaction you never experienced before. 


Send for Style Book and name of your nearest 
Foot Saver Dealer. 


THE JULIAN &@ KOKENGE CO. 
428 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Neptune 


There is a smart new Foot 
Saver model to meet the 
individual needs of every 
woman, of every age. 
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—now the first 
ever to win real nation- 
wide fame 


ee 


*Be,VHE rarest enjoyments in eating and 
drinking,’ says an old book on cook- 
ing, “come not directly from the riches 

of nature. 

“Always there have been a few gifted indi- 
viduals who dream of new delights and labor pa- 
tiently until they call them into being.” 

So it was with Joel Cheek, toiling night after 
night in old Tennessee. 

In this Southerner of the old South, brought up 
in a land noted for good living, there was an inborn 
genius for flavor—and the hope of one special flavor 

. which no one had ever tasted. 


Not one flavor— 
but many skillfully mingled 


Hundreds of different kinds and grades of coffee to 
be studied and selected—to be combined and re- 
combined. 

Back of that shade of blended richness which 
Joel Cheek finally perfected, lay long months of 
patient, courageous work. 

From the very start the full-bodied mellowness 
of his blend found favor among the great families 
of Dixie. 


Today Joel Cheek’s blend has won such fame 
as never before came to a coffee. It is the first ever 
to be served by the most critical men and women 
throughout the entire country. It is pleasing more 
people than any other coffee ever offered for sale. 

That shade of difference in Maxwell House has 
swiftly made it the most popular coffee in a long 
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N. one had ever tasted it... t 
cottee flavor 


list of America’s great cities—by far the largest 
selling coffee in the entire United States. 


When you pour your first cup of this blend, 
when the breath of its aroma reaches you, when 
you taste its mellow liquor, you will realize why 
it has become so famous. It will bring to you and 
to your family a new idea of just how good a cup 
of coffee can actually be. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


MAXWELL HouseE CoFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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For years it was famous through 
the old South for its wonderful 
food—the old Maxwell House 
where this blend first won fame 


‘Good to : 
the last drop 
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Lewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 


er, 192) 


Now it’s beginning 
to be winter again, all 
Kewpieville is busy 
keeping people's hearts 
from catching cold. 





One chilly old lady 
took it rather hard 
when she first found a 
Cuddle-Kewp in her 
bed. But after she got ra 
used to it she was 
heard to remark that 
she really couldn't get 
through the winter 
without one. 





Chilly little bears in caves, just about to 
get bearish and peevish, are saved in the nick 
of time by nice warm Cuddle-Kewps. 





i] a 


Turtles are not very cozy at 


; 
any time, but in winter it’s mary \ “gas 
worse, so the Kewpieville store- 4 bd PROTEcToRs 
keepers fit them out with warm 1 (TRY cua aIN ight . 
mittens and eartabs. | |Fatlous mare - 








With a trusty Cuddle- 
Kewp, a poor child doesn't 
care a snap if the covers 
) are thin. Katy O’Kewp 


knits warm capes and 


mufflers for birds. 
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erful The Kewpie Gardener provides be- 
ee lated flowers with umbrellas. As for 


the Kewpies themselves, they're always 
cozy ‘cause they're made so; began by 
being warm and stayed so. 


Nicole Groult Lelong 
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Nicole Groult 


The Slopine Flem Line 1s Approved by Parts 





taeq|OUR new French frocks for the debutante or 
tees! college girl, and three of them owe at least a 
hyping) Portion of their charm to the mode of slop- 
kata! ing hem lines! For nowadays the smart young 
Sa8) gir] must number at least one dress with this 
delightful feature among her evening costumes. It may be 
straight or scalloped as to edge, pointed or in petal finish, 
but slope it decidedly must. Such is the decree of Paris. And 
when skillful artists such as Lelong, Lanvin and Groult 
evolve as debonair creations as the three slant-edged frocks 
above, who would even wish to evade the rule? 


¢In Frocks of Youthful Gharm 


Like nothing so much as a rosy cloud is Lelong’s ravishing 
dress, second from left, of pink net and crépe de chine, with 
three blue roses at the belt. The net overdress, with skirt, 
bodice and abbreviated sleeves made all of tiny ruffles, 
separates at front to show the crépe de chine slip beneath, 
and a pink satin sash encircles the waist. Turquoise-blue 
taffeta makes Lanvin’s robe de style, next in order, with 
strips of taffeta used in lattice effect over wide bands of 


silver lamé as trimming. A narrow yoke of blue net 

finishes the neck, and a flat bouquet of pastel-tisted 

flowers is placed at waistline. 
At right, Groult uses chiffon in her new royal-blue shade 
for a softly appealing frock, with girdle wrapped twice aroun 
the waist and ends entirely covered with ostrich fringe. 
The scalloped skirt is bound with self material. One of the 
season’s new and unbelievably sheer velvets makes Groult’s 
straight-hemmed offering, at extreme left, in a deep bottle 
green, with natural waistline. The full skirt consists of two 
gathered ruffles set on below a rounded yoke. 
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Jane Regny 





Lelong Premet 
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Nicole Groult 


stitching, Binding and Trimming Bands 


4|HE melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the year”—but who 
could possibly be sad or melan- 
choly in clothes like the above? Perhaps the 
French have found the answer to this matter of 
certainly there’s no better antidote for low spirits 
assurance that one’s costume is beyond criticism. 

first aids for that depression which is supposed to 





than the 
Four 
roaster the fading of the year—but which often merely 
comp; 
this 


anies the fading of the wardrobe—are prescribed on 
page by the famous Doctor Paris. The first, which 


Prevail in These Smart French Offerings 


comes to us by way of Jane Regny, is a delightful general- 
wear frock of beige wool jersey, with bindings of matching 
silk crépe. Its distinction lies in its simplicity. 

Also of that satisfying all-day variety is the next dress, of 
bottle green wool reps, directly traceable to Lelong. A single 
wide fold on skirt, with a long extension that runs up front, 
around neck and to corner of neckline on other side, is the 


only trimming. The belt extends all around. 





Dull red kasha makes Premet’s extremely 
attractive general-wear frock, second from 
right, with a lighter shade of kasha used for 
the inset front section. A stitched band of the darker ma- 
terial outlines the arrow-shaped inset. : 

A stunning afternoon ensemble in the black and white 
combination that is smarter than ever is offered by Nicole 
Groult, at extreme right. The dress, of black silk crépe, is 
trimmed with many rows of black satin ribbon, and a vest of 
white silk crépe lends a relieving touch. The coat, of black 
broadcloth trimmed with white ermine, is semiprincess in line. 
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Premet Nicole Groult 
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Talbot 


Lhe Smartest (costumes for Daytime Wear 






black—for day as well as evening wear— 
and hardly a house but features this smart 
color. Three of the four delightful dresses above, 
artfully simple yet sophisticated to the last de- 


F S i oy 
_ gree, follow this trend, with the fourth swearing allegiance 
to another of the season’s fashionable colors—gray—and the 
coat, at upper left, testifying to the importance of blue. 
Typical of that skillful intricacy of detail whose effect is 
the utmost simplicity is Lanvin’s smart frock at extreme 
upper left. Of black crépe marocain, with collar and cuffs 


esketched at the Paris Openings 


of white ermine, its outstanding feature is the manner in 
which ‘the box plaits at front of bodice are slit into loose 
strips, opening over a white foundation and interlacing with 
the three bands that form the wide belt. In the skirt, the 
plaits are stitched halfway down. Lelong’s alluring coat, 
next in order, is of a soft blue velours de laine, with collar 
and cuffs of gray fox. The lines are straight, with wide bands 
of self material, applied in pointed effect, the only trimming. 


One of the lovely sheer new velvets, shaded in tonés 
of gray, makes Premet’s suavely elegant costume at 
left center. The bands and bows at neck, waistline ani 

hips are of gray satin. An exceedingly smart variation of the 
ever-present coat dress, in black satin, is offered by Groult, 
at right center. It is worn over a white satin slip, with 4 
red flower to match the red buckle at front of waistline. 
Talbot’s trim frock at extreme right, with set-in plait 
sections in pointed effect on skirt, is of black crépe marocall 
with vest and double belt of beige adding a contrasting 
touch. The two vertical bands on the bodice are loose. 
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eo ee ee ie 2 3=s Two health-giving golden grains—wheat and _ temptingly different from that of any other food. 
a Cris [) hie ss Se malted barley—are specially blended and This crispness is one of the greatest health bene- 
mm =—Ssébakeed.. Two bakings, really—a long, slow, care- fits that Grape-Nuts brings. Here is a food that 
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fully controlled process, which changes part of you will chew thoroughly— giving to teeth and 





7 3 hard to describe a flavor. It’s particu- 
rly hard to describe the Grape-Nuts flavor. ) 

(‘or you can’t compare Grape-Nuts to any [ 
othe: foods. There aren’t any other foods like 
it. {i's unique! .. . Unique in its nut-like good- 2 
ness. made even more delicious by a delicate the starches of the wheat to sugars, delicious 
sugeestion of malt sugar. Unique in its -and digestible. Which brings out the blended 


gums the vigorous exercise they so rarely get in 
this day of soft foods, and from lack of which 
they are sure to suffer. Dentists praise Grape- 






Nuts for this much-needed quality of crispness. 
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golden-brown crispness, crunchy and _ ever flavors of the grains to perfection. And pro- 


so tempting . . . And here’s the reason: duces the characteristic Grape-Nuts crispness, so 
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delightful menus and recipes that will help 

you make your breakfasts more tempting 

and more beneficial. © 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


G.—L.H.J.—-11-27 


Health-giving balanced nourishment 


Do<tors praise Grape-Nuts for the varied food breakfast tables. Try this famous food 
ei-ments it contributes to the body. Dextrins, tomorrow morning. Your grocer sells it, 
maltose and other carbohydrates, for heat and of course. Or, if you wish, we shall be 
erergy. [ron for the blood. Phosphorus for teeth _—_glad to send you two servings of Grape-Nuts, 
and bones. Proteins for muscle and body-building. free. With them we will include “A Book Fee Foe rae Brovktactn.” by a former physical director of 
And the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite of Better Breakfasts”, written by a fa- | Name 
ve Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an mous physical director, and containing many 
aumirably balanced ration. ¥ 

You will praise Grape-Nuts for the matchless Ps —- > re 4h: hl eset City: State 


e- “3 Ff 2 
Pe . ° 2 ene . eo B ; ; : In Canada Address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltd, 
flav or that has given lta daily place on millions of a. 5 és - ' “y ‘es - ww 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 













Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 





Street 
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Drecoll Vionnet Lelong 


Parts Strikes the Sumptuous Note for Evening 


«In Coats of Velvet,- Moire and Metal Fabrics 





Patou 

















collars, usually of fur—such are the fabrics that make 
the newest evening coats, sketched at the Paris open- 
ings for our information and delight. 

Typical of Lanvin and the sleeve she features is the coat at 
extreme left, above, of gold and corn-colored moire, with 
double rows of stitching as the only trimming. Next in order, 
Worth creates a gorgeous wrap of black-and-gold brocade 
and sable fur, while Drecoll, next, uses yellow velvet for a 


Vestas lamé, brocade and moire, with high, luxurious 


sumptuously fur-trimmed coat that flares from the shoulders, 
with the sleeves gathered slightly to the bands extending down 
center from neck to wrist. Although a contrasting fur may 
be used, as in sketch, the original model was trimmed with 
lynx that had been dyed to match the velvet. 

At lower center, blue and silver moire makes Vionnet’s 
stunning offering, with sapphire velvet forming the lining 
and inner roll of the voluminous collar, and moire the outer 
roll. A shaped section at each side allows room for the arms. 


Rose velvet and beige fox combine effectively in Lelong’s 
wrap at upper center, with a full section forming the lower 
part of each sleeve. One of the smartest evening coats In 


Patou’s collection is the one second from right, of velvet- 
lined brocaded lamé, with godets set in front of skirt, and 
trimmings of fox. Lenief’s striking wrap at extreme rights 
also of brocaded lamé, with skirt and cuffs of black velvet, 
and collar of skunk. The lining, of periwinkle blue velvet, 
shows in the revers and turn-back sections of the cuffs. 
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Refreshing as iced lemonade < - « 


the pure fruit flavor 
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HE piquant sour-and-sweet of choice 
lemons and sugar, combined with 
delicate, crystal-clear gelatin! That's 
(aa Lemon Jell-O! Serve it alone as a 
simple dessert—it woos the eye and wins the 
laggard appetite. Add to it fresh or preserved 
iruits—fluffy marshmallows—nuts—whipped 
cream. You havea richly festive dessert for the 
most elaborate occasion! 

Use Lemon Jell-O for salads, too. Your tiny 
cubes of apple—your crisp celery—will not turn 
dark or lose their freshness even though prepared 
hours before serving. What's more, Jell-O’'s 
crystal beauty—the tang of its fresh-fruit flavor 
—adds a touch of magic to salads! 


Isn't it delightful to know that one food we 
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like and crave can be eaten without a fear? Jell-O 
is so easily digested that it’s in a class by itself. 
Yet it brings important body-building nourish- 
ment. 


Remember, there is only one Jell-O. Accept no 
imitations—practically every grocery store has 
the real Jell-O. It’s as fine and pure a product as 
can be made—kept always fine and pure for you 
by the ingeniously sealed package. . . Fiveflavors 
—lemon, orange, strawberry, raspberry, and 
cherry—all from fresh, sun-ripened fruits! 


*“THROUGH THE MENU WITH JELL-O” 


an important new recipe book, free 


Send for it! It tells how Jell-O can serve you 


beautifully, tastefully, in every 
course of an elaborate dinner. It 
tells how Jell-O helps, too, to 
make ‘“‘left-overs’’ more dainty 
and appetizing. Mail the coupon! 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. J.—L.H.J, 11-27 


Le Roy, New Yorr 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet—containing 
dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 








In Canada address: The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





Note ro mothers: Ivory is safe 
for baby’s skin—so it is extra- 
safe for your own fine silks. In lead- 
ing cities from coast to coast sales- 
people in the smartest shops were 
asked to recommend the one soap they 
considered best and safest for the silk 
frocks and silken materials they were 
selling. Two-thirds of them recom- 


mended only Ivory Soap or Ivory 
Flakes. 
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Another note to mothers: Ivory is 
safest for all kinds of fine woolens. 
So say salespeople in the finest shops 
everywhere. In leading cities from 
New York to San Francisco, sales- 
people suggest Ivory Soap or Ivory 
Flakes as first choice for sweaters, 
stockings and other woolens oftener 
than all other soaps together. 
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DEDICATED WITH RESPECT 
AND AFFECTION TO 








We realize, Your Majesty, that most people Lf i fully in Ivory suds. And there are other 
do not guess how much hard work you do. +f \ things you may not have noticed—silk 
Because your food is brought to you in stockings almost as frail as the bubbles in 
sterilized bottles five times every day and your bath. And lovely silk underwear. She 
your royal schedule is planned for you, washes these in Ivory because she knows 
these people think that you do very little. that Ivory is pure and safe. (Otherwise, 


We know, of course, that you are always she would never use it for you.) 


> busy . . . you have so many new things to 


Your Father, you may have observed, 
discover and study. 


does not seem to own so many delicate 
treasures as your Mother. But then, he 
does have that English sweater and those 
woolen golf stockings. You remember you 
admired them yourself—because the colors 
were rather bright. When your Father 
bought them the salesman told him they 
should be washed with Ivory to keep soft 
and unshrunken and brightly-hued. 


We know these things because we have 
. &- been friends with reigning monarchs for 
\ many years. It is we who send you the 
white object which floats in your bath 
every morning. That is Ivory Soap, and by 
order of Royal Physicians it has floated ‘in 
kingly tubs everywhere for nearly fifty 
years. It is our pride to reflect upon the 
comfort which Ivory’s gentle lather con- 
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: LEPAMORS 20 FUME WEEy SEER Ae, a \ Fl ae We know that you are too busy to 
~ 1 £4. ; Ae , 

; * im | my bother with details. But we thought that 
a a , : is PECe x 

‘ Naturally, shopping burdens are lifted 3 4 | | you would like to know that we have 
4 from your shoulders. But it may interest . « : made Ivory Soap just as pure as it could 


you to know that, when your Mother is 
buying your clothes, salespeople tell her 
to wash them in Ivory suds. 


possibly be. . . . We like to feel that we 
are making things easier and more com- 
fortable for you . . . and we are glad to 
assure you of our pleasure in serving you 
and your royal family just as we have 
served millions of other royal families for 
nearly half a century. 


Of course, it is easy to guess why. Ivory 
is safe for your skin—so it is extra-safe for 
your clothes. 





Your Mother knows this—she uses 
Ivory to wash a// the nicest things belong- Mothers, please notice: Whensales- Free! A little book for mothers: Thistle- 
ing to the Family. people in smart shops in every part down Treasures—their selection and care, an- 
af the counsry were asked 0p rept swers such questions as: Can it be washed? 


d for fine hosi d all i Se ; ae 
ee ee Will it shrink? Will it fade? How can I 
kinds of exquisite lingerie, Ivory 


Her own things—the rose silk dress with 
the white collar which dangles down so 


invitingly when she says goodnight to you Soap or Ivory Flakes was first choice whiten yellowed silk and wool? How can 
—that dress has been washed in Ivory more than twice as often as all other I cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc.? It is 
many times. When she bought it the sales- soaps together. free if your Mother will send a postcard to 
woman told her that it would wash beauti- Dept. 7-K, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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pee Things for Feast Days 


and All Other Days - - 


There is an added zest and spice to the Thanks- 
giving dinner when the hostess knows that there 
is one place to go where all things shown and 
sold are genuinely good—and as an after-thought 
that she has bought at a marked saving. § The 
doors of A & P are closed to all foodstuffs save 
those which are thus known to be good—which 
are sure to please the buyer and bring her back. 
§ You are sure of many of the ingredients for 
the Thanksgiving dinner in the A & P store 
by reason of their national name and reputation. 
{ But nationally known or only locally famous, 
you can safely select any package or can or 
glass, or any foodstuff at all in A & P stores, 
and be certain of satisfaction and of saving. 


THe Great ATLANTIC @& Paciric TEA COMPANY 



















































































At the A & P you are sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised brands of groceries. 


ATLANTIC & PAC [FIC 






ESTABLISHED 
1859 








(“WHERE ECONOMY RULES” | 








© 1927A&P 
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5566 





5568 











5560 
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(correct Clothes With Becoming Lines 


nized, they have not become so elaborate that we 
_ cannot be our own dressmakers. Above are three de- 
lightfu! afternoon frocks and a smart ensemble for semidress 
genera!-wear occasions that anyone can make and feel as con- 
aoent of correctness as in models imported straight from 
aris. 2 or they exemplify the kind of clothes that the well- 
dressed woman anywhere will choose. 
Of almond green crépe satin is No. 5566, sizes 16, 36 to 44, 
pio the dull side used for the long gilet. An especially good 
€ature is the uneven hemline that is one of the most important 


ate 


ee the fact that styles are distinctly more femi- 


(an be Made at Home 
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style notes of the season. Black silk crépe or crépella, with 
collar of white silk crépe, makes No. 5568, an example of 
smart simplicity, with the inevitable skirt fullness achieved 
by a side flare in front. Sizes 16 and 36 to 48. 

No. 5560, sizes 16, 36 to 44, may be of gray satin or silk 
crépe, with the uneven hemline again adding the ultimate 
touch of chic; while No. 5555 is lovely in brown velvet, with 
collar and cuffs of beaver or mink. The bodice of the frock is of 
beige silk crépe, with a band of brown, terminating in a bow, 
stitched down in V-shaped outline at front and back. The 
velvet skirt is shirred at center front only. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 





Datherne a , : ' 
atterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; 





Ensembles, 60 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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XCUP UY, ; 
that has won the world to Buick 


e «© « cACany motor cars... many enthusiastic 
claims... but after all, only Buick for 1928 combines 
the rare beauty of smart, low-swung Bodies by 
Fisher with exquisite color harmonies, inside and 
out; the luxurious comfort imparted by easy-riding 
Cantilever Springs and Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 
front and rear; and the brilliant performance qual- 
ities of the famous Buick Valve-in-Head six-cylin- 
der engine—vibrationless beyond belief. 


Body by Fisher 


These are distinct Buick properties—private posses- 
sions—luxuries that have won the world to Buick. 
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Premet 


Premet 


Goupy 


The Newest Evening Gowns From Paris 
Favor Both Straight and Bouffant Lines 


Lanvin 








”\OVEMBER days may be drab 

b “ieee and drear, but there’s always 
<p Yel | Thanksgiving to look forward 
pes b to, with its gay festivities of 
eee) every kind. 

Gayer than ever this year should be 
the holiday, and more thankful those who 
celebrate it, with frocks like the four 
above to add delightful emphasis to the 
occasion. Straight from the fall openings 
they come to us, breathing in every suave 
and subtle line the rich elegance of this 
season of sumptuous evening wear. 

Six things this chic quartet of stunning 
frocks register: That the uneven hem- 
line, whether achieved by drapery, inserts, 
loose panels or lengthening the skirt at 








ee 





sides or back, is so prevalent that a frock 
like the one second from left is merely 
one of the exceptions that prove the rule; 
that the sheath and bouffant types of gown 
are equally correct; that fringe and lace 
are still used, and. beaded effects have 
gained renewed favor; that scintillating 
brocade and similar fabrics appear in 
rich profusion; that diagonal treatments 
are outstanding; and that the sleeveless 
mode is sometimes varied by transparent 
arm draperies. 

A ‘charming exemplification of the 
sheath type is shown by Premet at ex- 
treme left, developed in rose silk crépe, 
with bands of bead work outlining the 
surplice closing and forming a plastron 


at left hip. From the same house comes 
the frock next in order, with a bodice of 
black lace, and a skirt of deep fringe, 
worn over a slip of flesh crépe de chine. 
Goupy’s extremely smart model, second 
from right, is of rose and black brocade, 
with the wrap-around skirt terminating 
in cascade drapery at left side. In direct 
contrast to its suave sophistication is 
Lanvin’s youthfully captivating robe de 
style, at extreme right. Of palest blue 
taffeta, with silver embroidery on bodice, 
and cuff effect at waistline, it features the 
backward-sloping hemline that is almost 
universal in dresses of this type. Loose 
sleeves of mauve net, silver-embroidered, 
add a touch of delightful unusualness. 





Roy BLepsog, 


son of Mrs. Roy E. Bledsoe, 
1825 Alabama Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Nobody ever 


walked the floor 
with 
this young man 


e 


** A WONDERFUL baby—the very picture 

of health!” his parents write. And 
they don’t exaggerate. Roy Bledsoe is in 
the pink of condition—a happy, sturdy, 
firm-fleshed, strong-boned youngster, who 
has never been sick a day in his life. 


When Roy was just two months old, 
his mother put him on Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk at the advice of her doctor 
—one of the best child specialists in the 
State. At first she worried greatly because 
she couldn’t continue nursing him. But 
now she writes: “I can’t say enough for 
Eagle Brand!” 


Eagle Brand is pure, fresh, whole cow’s 
milk, condensed and modified with sugar. 
In digestibility it ranks next to mother’s 
milk. It is growth-promoting and bone- 
building. It contains important vitamins. 
And it is always absolutely pure, safe 
and uniform. 


Of course, every mother should nurse 
her baby, if possible. But in millions of 
cases where breast feeding and all other 
foods have failed, Eagle Brand has brought 
babies through to vigorous health... As 
the child grows older, other foods—cod- 
liver oil, orange juice, cereals, etc.—are 
gradually added to the diet, as recom- 
mended by physicians . . . Mail the cou- 
pon below for practical feeding informa- 
tion and stories of Eagle Brand Babies. 





Tue Borpen Company, 
Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of “ Baby's 
Welfare” and “What Other Mothers Say.” 


1—L. H. J.—11-27 
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Zt What more stunning than a group like that 
fame) above, on living-room or drawing-room 
divan, to carry out the colors of the room? And when 
it comes to that ticklish Christmas present for the 
friend who “‘just has everything,” what on earth could 
be more appropriate? 

No one can have too many cushions, and no woman 
could possibly resist these. 

There’s nothing difficult about their making, and 
four hours’ pleasant work will finish a cushion. The 
use of chenille makes the embroidering go so swiftly 
that there’s not time to tire before it’s finished. The 
colors shown may be followed if desired, or other colors 
substituted to blend with the hangings or wall paper 
of the room in which they will be used. If the cushion 
proper cannot be bought in the size desired, it is a sim- 
ple matter to make one of muslin, cut one-quarter of an 
inch smaller all around than the cover, and stuff it with 
ordinary cotton filling, bought by the pound. Be 
careful, however, not to stuff it too full, or the pillow 
will be hard and uncomfortable. 


Above, another smart round cush- 
ion measures 14% inches in diam- 
eter, with a boxing 4 inches deep, 
including double cording at top 
and single at bottom. Brown satin, 
with embroidery in greens, golds 
and rose, would be equally lovely. 


The oblong cushion at right meas- 
ures 17 by 24M% inches, including 
double cording. Claret satin, with 
leaves and stem in four shades of 
green, flowers and. wheat in gold, 
henna and rose shades, furnishes 
another striking color alternative. 
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Designed by Irene Breher 
and Executed by the Lenox 
Hill Studio 


To Give for Ghristmas or to 


Use Ourselves 
























No. 645 includes all designs. 






















All the cushions shown are finished between seam 
joinings with one-quarter of an inch cording covered 
with bias strips of satin. 

As for the embroidery itself, nothing could be sim- 
pler, for only the elementary stitches that everyone 
knows are used. The long-and-short filler stitch makes 
the large leaves and flowers; the satin stitch the smaller 
leaves and heavier stems, and outline stitch the lighter 
stems and veins in the leaves. 


The pillow above is 1544 inches square, with Y4-inch 
cording. Black satin, with leaves and stems in 
shades of green and flowers in shades of lavender, 
henna, rose and gold, would also be stunning. 


A 13-inch-diameter cover with 6¥4-inch boxing, and 
cording arranged as on center cushion at top of page, 
makes the one at upper right. Reseda green satin, 
worked in greens and yellows, is also effective. 








Above, an oval cushion measures 
1234 by 15M inches, with boxing 
334 inches deep, including single 
cording at top and bottom. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents} 


Coats, 50 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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As long as 
You can keep 


MOUT. 


VEN more important than brushing the teeth 
is caring for six little glands in your mouth. 


If you keep them active, they pour out the 
fluids that counteract dangerous acids of decay 
and keep the teeth and gums sound, gloriously 


young and healthy. 


But few of us have kept the Mouth of Youth. 


From childhood on, soft foods have slowed up 
the mouth glands, the real guardians that prevent 
decay. Too little chewing does not keep them 
exercised, vigorous. Then decay begins. 


That is why in Pebeco a formula was worked 
out especially to correct faltering mouth glands. 
As you brush your teeth you can taste the slightly 
salty main ingredient in Pebeco that does this 


| so effectively. 


With daily use, Pebeco renews the youthful 
vigor of the mouth glands. The important sub- 
stance in it restores for you the gay and lovely 
Mouth of Youth. A tingling sensation after brush- 
ing tells you that your whole mouth is refreshed, 
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you wish 
the sweet inviting 


of YOUTH 






































Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn 








& Fink Products Company. Sole distrib- 
utors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 


Lost sometimes even 
in our teens 


Even while we are very young, soft foods 
graduaily rob the important little mouth 
glands of their youthful vigor. The 
numbers show them, three on each side. 
Pebeco contains the important substance 
that restores their normal healthy action, 
keeping teeth clean and protected day 
and nivht. 
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Merry laughter and brilliant smiles are part 


of youth’s good times 


You know your teeth are lovely and charming when you have used Pebeco. 
Your breath is pure and sweet, your whole mouth wholesome and fresh. 

“Pebeco is just perfectly wonderful,” say young people. “It has a sharp, 
refreshing taste that leaves the mouth cool and clean.” 


F ree Offer $ Send coupon today for generous tube 

















PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young * * 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-34, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


This coupon not good after November, 1928. 





Copyright, 1927, by Lehn & Fink Products Company 
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You Need Those Teeth 
that are Hardest to Reach. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Reaches 
and Cleans Them a// 


IRST, you have a curved bristle surface. Nature 

arranged your teeth in a horseshoe curve. The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches and cleans all the teeth be- 
cause its bristle surface fits this curve. 


Next, there is a big cone-shaped end tuft, put 
there to reach the hard-to-get-at rear molars. 
You need those good friends—your back teeth. 
And the only way to keep them is by thorough 
cleaning with a brush that has easy access to 
every hidden crevice. The Pro-phy-lac-tic end 
tuft allows no tooth to escape. 


Next, there is the curved handle. It curves 
toward the surface you are brushing. Com- 
fort demands a handle which curves in 
that direction. 


Curved bristle surface, curved handle, 
a big end tuft—these features give you 
one brush that cleans all the teeth. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in 
the United States and Canada, and 
all over the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in 
three bristle textures—hard, 
medium, and soft—and with 
white handles or colored 
transparent handles—red, 
green, or orange. If you 
prefer a tooth brush 
with more bristle sur- 
face, buy the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic with four 
rows of bristles—price, 60 
cents. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 


pany, Florence, Mass. © 1927. P. B. Co. 
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Designed ‘for the Masculine Eye 


These Handkerchief (ases are Sure to Please 























Here’s an early solu- 
tion of the Christmas 
problem! Give him 
a stunning handker- 
chief case like one of 
the four on this page. 
Nothing could be 
more useful. Opened 
out, they measure 12 
by 24 inches; folded, 
as in illustrations, 
12 inches square. All 
four designs are in- 
cluded in one trans- 


fer. 








Designs from 
Lenox Hill Studto 


































Outlining stitch 
makes the single 
lines, satin or filler 
stitch the solid areas. 
Wool was used for all 
the embroidery ex- 
cept that of the case 
below, which was 
done in chenille, with 
the single lines 
couched down. | 
Bright colors on a 
dark background are | 
most effective. 


The cases are made 
of satin, in one piece, 
interlined with a sin- 
gle layer of cotton bat- 
ting, and lined with 
satin, crépe de chine 
or taffeta, in white 
or in a color that 
matches or blends 
effectively with that 
of the outside. Any 
silk remnants may be 
used for either out- 
side or inside. 








Tf preferred, these de- 
signs may be used 
with equally pleasing 
results for elbow 
cushions, 12 inches 
square, and of the 
same materials. A 
3j-inch boxing, with 
double cording at top 
in two contrasting 
colors and single 
cording at bottom of 
same color as cush- 
ion, would add to the 


effect. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mai!, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 
Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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The Safe Solution of 


Women’s Greatest Hygienic Problem 
Which 8 in 10 Better-Class Women Have Adopted 
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Easy 
Disposal 


4] and 2 other 
important factors 











Positive Protection Under ALL Conditions 
and An End Forever to the Embarrassing 


Difficulty of Disposal, This NEW Way 


Disposed of as 
easily as tissuc 
No laundry. 


A process applied under a secret and exclusive method which 
ends an annoying problem. 

Kotex eliminates utterly the problem of disposal—one 
discards Kotex almost as easily as tissue. No laundry. 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


ITH this new way the hazards and uncertainties of the *. 2 @ 


old time method are ended. 

You wear sheerest frocks and gayest gowns without a 
moment’s fear or doubt. You go about for hours; motor, 
dance, walk; meet all situations without a second thought. 

The name is Kotex. Doctors urge it. Nurses employ it. 
Women find in it the scientific solution of their greatest hygi- 
enic problem. Its use will make a great difference in your life. 


The difference between Kotex and ordinary pads 


Kotex is the only sanitary pad filled with Cellucotton wad- 
ding, the extraordinary hospital absorbent recently discovered. 

Thus Kotex provides the amazing absorbency of 16 times 
its own weight in moisture! It is 5 times as absorbent as 
ordinary cotton. 


_That means protection unknown before—safety under all 
circumstances, regardless of 


Kotex is scientifically designed for safety in wear. That 
means a special quality gauze. It means ample gauze cover- 
ing and strong gauze attachment ends, to eliminate absolutely 
all chance—all hazard. 


Thus, from personal experience and from what other 
women told them, 80% or more better-class women have dis- 
carded ordinary ways for Kotex. Once a woman tries Kotex, 
she rarely again invites the hazards of less scientific ways. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


Look for the name ‘‘ Kotex’’ on the box of any sanitary pad 
you are asked to buy. If that name isn’t there, you are not 
being given genuine Kotex. No other product is ‘‘like”’ 
Kotex. No product not plainly marked ‘‘Kotex”’ is Kotex. 


Obtain Kotex at any drug, dry goods, or department store. 
12 pads to the box. Two sizes 





frock or occasion. 


Kotex, a scientifically de- 
veloped product; the creation 
of a world-respected maker of 
hospital absorbents; com- 
pletely, thoroughly deodorizes. 


of pads: Kotex Regular and 
Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as cotton. 














Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any drug or 
dry goods store,* simply 
by saying ‘‘ Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


Ae PROTECTS —DEODORIZES 
“Supplied also through vending 


cabinets in test-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super : 
90c per dozen 
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For its 
Body-Building Elements 


Child Specialists 


specify 
this famous dairy food 





HAT A JOY to see a child grow- 

ing sturdily! Mothers and doc- 
tors are eager to give a child the food 
which supplies his body with the 
building materials it needs. 


Two elements are recognized as 
being of especial importance to his 
healthy development. To make 
strong, straight bones, good teeth, a 
sufficient supply of Calcium is es- 
sential. To achieve sturdy normal 
growth his diet must be rich in 
Vitamin A. 


Mothers welcome ‘‘ Philadelphia” 
Cream Cheese as a valuable source 
of both these elements. Children love 
it too. And it is so convenient. Pure, 
uniform, pasteurized. It is made 
with scrupulous care by the Phenix 
Cheese Corporation. 


Give it— 

At the noon meal in place of heavier 
foods. On bread or crackers between 
meals and for the school lunch. With 
jam or jelly as a dessert. Instead of 
cream on stewed fruit, custards and 
jellies. 


A world-famous nutrition 
expert SAYS? 


“Too often a child’s diet is defi- 
cient in the Calcium needed to 
build straight legs and a sturdy 
frame, and in Vitamin A, essential 
for healthy growth. hese two 


elements are abundantly present 
in ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese.” — 





Phenix Cheese 
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5564 


C frocks of Velvet, Satin and Silk (répe 


Are the Season's Ghoice for Afternoon 


a\HERE’S a wealth of materials 
g4| from which to choose our after- 

3) noon frocks this season, with 
hema) Soft, flexible richness as the 

saute) keynote. Velvets galore—plain, 
printed and brocaded, in colors as luscious 
as ripe fruit and textures as sheer as the 
finest silk—are featured most prominently 
by all the Paris houses, with crépe satin 
also heartily indorsed, moire again used 
by some couturiers, and flat crépe, crépe 
de chine and georgette still functioning as 
dependable stand-bys. 

With this broad and tempting field 
spread out before us, the only difficulty 
of selection lies in knowing what not to 
choose. They’re all so alluring in their fas- 
cinating variations that we’d like to have 
a frock of each. However, the choice must 
be made, so for the four enticing frocks 
above let’s confine ourselves to the most 
appropriate fabrics. Since the beiges are 






heralded as good shades for this winter, 
let’s make No. 5558 of silk crépe in a dark 
tone of that color, using the lustrous side 
of the material for the pointed lower sec- 
tion of the skirt and the bell-shaped cuffs, 
and the dull side for the remainder of the 
dress. The embroidery may be carried out 
in browns and beiges, or omitted if pre- 
ferred. Sizes 16, and 36 to 44. 

No. 5573, sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42, would 
be stunning in velvet of a rich, reddish 
brown, with matching satin used for the 
sleeves, yoke and deep girdle. The skirt 
is gathered, and the bodice is slashed in 
front to show the satin beneath. Since 
black, always smart, has found particular 
favor this season in the eyes of virtually 
every French designer, the dress might 
also be developed in black velvet and satin, 
or in black crépe satin, using both sides. 

One of the charming printed velvets 
that are again so much to the fore this 


year may be chosen for No. 5562, with its 
scalloped bolero at front and back, its 
draped girdle molded snugly to the hips. 
and its skirt flared all around. The dress, 
designed along distinctly youthful lines, is 
particularly suitable for the young girl o1 
the smaller woman, and comes in sizes 14 
to 20. 

A variation of the diagonal treatment 
that marks so many of the newest frocks 
is seen in the embroidery of No. 5564, done 
on greenish-blue silk crépe—Lelong’s new 
“blue L. L.”’ shade—in a darker tone of 
the same color, or in black on crayon blue, 
brown on beige, or beige on brown. The 
embroidery is at front only, with the back 
of bodice plain and slightly bloused. The 
wrap-around skirt, plain in back, is circu- 
lar in front and draped upward at left side, 
and the ribbon bows match the embroidery 
in color. The design comes in sizes 16, 
and 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptts’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, — 
candy man, 

Buy Wrigley’s Double Mint, 
fast as you can! ey 

But as fast as you get it, the © 
good people come 

To get this delicious REAL 
PEPPERMINT gum! 

MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


Do you like a real, last-— 
ing, built in, full strength : 
flavor REAL Peppermint? 








Then get Wrigley’s 


Double Mint at your dealer’s. 


It is a new and better Pep- 
permint flavor. | 
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+34 “After every meal!” 
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Wherever’ c 


she goes 
that 
Wins 


SMILE 


_jor her 





Even on crowded 
trains, conduc- 
tors always find 
a seat for HER. 





It is so confident... 


SO sparkling ... 50 bright 
... and CLEAN 


OU’VE heard the expression—“‘a winning 

smile.” You know how true it is. You your- 
self must have yielded many times to the wonder- 
ful charm of bright, engaging smiles. 

Lucky the men and women who possess this 
precious gift. But és it a gift? Watch those smiles 
more carefully ... notice that back of them — 
flashing and sparkling—are gloriously clean teeth. 
Gleaming, glistening teeth that but for one simple 


CLEAN 


Your dentist will urge you to 


precaution would seem dull and cloudy, 
Colgate’s became the largest-selling den- 


tal cream in America. Other dentifrices — 


robbing those smiles of their fascination. 


When you envy brilliant teeth, do you 


i y ee use a dentifrice for one reason 
realize that the great difference may be based upon every sort of principle except 


only —to keep your teeth clean. 





due entirely to a dentifrice? That there is 
no reason now why your smile should 
not be radiant, too? 


An Important Discovery 


Under the direction of Colgate 
& Co., scientists years ago discov- 
ered a unique cleansing formula. 
An aromatic cream that, brushed on 
teeth, became delicious, bubbling 
foam. This foam swept through 
the entire mouth... sought out 
hidden crevices... washed away all 
impurities... left teeth, tongue and 
gums cleansed and refreshed. « 
Thousands of tests proved that 
nothing else would clean teeth so 
thoroughly and so safely. Quickly, 


the principle of cleansing—come and go, 


.but Colgate’s remains the one which 


more people use, and more dentists rec- 
ommend, than any other. 
As the years have passed, discovery 





Traffic policemen are no exception. 
They give HER smile the right of way. 


If you think your teeth or gums 
need treatment for any disease, 
don’t expect a dentifrice to cure 


you—go to your dentist at once. 


after discovery has shown that the Col- 
gate principle of cleansing is sound. Today 
leading dental authorities the world over 
agree that the real function of a dentifrice 
is to clean. On every hand you hear 
the warning: “Above all, keep your teeth 
clean.” 

Thus recent scientific knowledge shows 
the makers of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream to have been far ahead of their 
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time. It sheds new light on this cream’s 
remarkable success. 


It explains why 
Colgate users, without exception, secure 





such marvelous results ... So for lovely 

teeth ... for teeth that make your smile 

the asset that it should be, use this 

cleansing dentifrice. My 
Try the free sample 7 

of Colgate’s offered in 

the coupon below. 
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Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 202-K, 595 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 














Name a 
Address oe 
City State _ — 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Stu 


Montreal 
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The smartest glove remains the 
pull-on, sometimes trimmed, as 


terial. Light beige and white 
chamois are the colors most 
often seen. 


ast owes | 





Brilliants, in jewelry as well 
as in trimming touches, play 
an important part in the glit- 
tering evening mode. A unique 
necklace and bracelet set, by 
Chanel, is seen above, with 
three aquamarines used as a 
relieving foil to the rhinestones. 


This greater COMFORT 


insures quiet nerves 


By JANE BRADFORD POTTER 


Bodily comfort and peace of mind—these 
are the rewards of the fastidious woman 
who chooses Nupak, the all-cotton sani- 
tary pad made by Johnson & Johnson. 
Doctors say women cannot overestimate 





. the importance of comfort in sanitary con- 





veniences, because of its direct relation to 
quiet nerves. 





Because it affords unqualified comfort 
and complete and efficient protection, 
Nupak insures quiet nerves. Nupak is 
generous in size and correctly shaped to 
insure maximum comfort. It is fashioned 
of the softest and most absorbent mate- 
rials procurable. Snowy white, surgical, 
absorbent gauze, as soft as it can be made, 





encases downy, super-soft, absorbent cot- 

























ton. A unique feature is a layer of the 
Black broadtail makes the softest imaginable non-absorbent cotton 
i intriguing muff above, with at the back. This insures complete pro- 
4 fw meal Somer welnning, tection at all times. Nupak is more ab- 
3 complementing the jaunty , 
4 hat of broadtail and black sorbent than ordinary pads. It assures the 
4 felt, sketched in center at greatest possible comfort. 
q t age. f 
d op of pag You can get Nupak at your favorite 
y drug store. If you would like to try one 
: free, write to me and I shall gladly send 
} you a full-size Nupak pad, in a plain 
3 At left center, a 
F fetching hand bag wrapper. 
F d in f 
« ov bys +f | Ask your druggist for Nupak. The name 
i shops is of soft gray is easy to say, easy to remember. Priced 
: kid, with mounting at sixty cents per box of one dozen. 
of bright red gala- 
lith. 
m’s N 
yhy 
ure woman’s 
ely | | : 
ie Flere are the New Accessories 
his | 


; | With Which the Smart Parisienne Achieves the Perfect (ostume 








personal 








T'S ly th d frock and left, with the beige edging echoed in the a taal alas kale 
| : r and frock an z . , 
| [hee that mate ogee” aah Our Paris Office Cables: handle and the braided leather loop by 
woman smart. It’s the tout ensemble— — oe ee eee which mila y Carries it. ue silk makes 
or, in other words, the way in which her pe -wohacas ape ey any po od frocks. the second, with green border and handle; 
L accessories blend with her costume and ee 5 Le he beige silk the third, with beige and white 
all together make the perfect whole. And —that lingerie shows much ‘ace trimming. —_ handle; and blue silk the fourth, with 
it’s details like those above, sketched —that sets of jewelry often include matching handle of black, blue and gold. Typical 
in Paris, that create this much-to-be- necklace, bracelet and belt or hatband, of of the way in which the well-dressed 
desired effect. Sat metal plaques or links; that rhinestones woman links together the details of her “Goh 
= Four dashing examples of the new um- and pearls are prominent; and that buckles costume are the hat and bag at right New BRuNswickx () wew seRsey 
brellas—which the Parisienne, of course, of rhinestones or colored galalith are smart. center. Both are of brown fur, with the 
— always matches to her costume—are seen —that many new umbrellas have two-tone gold mounting of the bag repeated in the 
— above. Of green silk is the one at extreme handles. ornament at side of hat. YOUR DRUGGIST 
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Sh, is more than a merchant 














A 
POSITIVE 
RAGE 






This polish 
for starry 


pink-tipped nails 


The irresistible 
star-lit finger tips ! 


flutter of bright 


The marvelous polish that does 
such wonders for workaday finger 
tips is made by Cutex. 

It is simply the rage everywhere. 
Your nails stay bright as spangles, 
smooth as jewels for a week or 
more. Even hot water won't dim or 
discolor its thin natural brilliance. 

Cutex Liquid Polish comes in two 
tints, Natural Pink and Deep Rose. 


A bottle of either is only 35¢. So is the 
splendid Cutex Polish Remover. Or try 
this tremendously smart polish for 10¢ 
sent with the coupon. Ifyou live in Canada, 
address Dept. JJ-11A, 1101 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal. 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 


CUTEX 
LIQUID POLISH 


Brighter and more natural 





I enclose 10c for samples. Send Natural 
Pink [ Deep Rose [j (Check your preference). 
Northam Warren, Dept. JJ-L1A 

114 West 17th St., New York 
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ashion Declares for the Full Skirt 


With Flares, Plaits, Flounces and Godets 
supplying the Means to Achieve the End 


a 








































































































5559 


Typical of the mode for skirt fullness 

is the charming design above, sizes 16 

vears,36to 40. Ineither black or white it 

would strike one of the most popular 
notes for evening. 


combining black velvet with white 
satin may be followed with stunning 
effect in this dress, or the yoke may 
be of flesh satin or silk crépe, if 








5567 


32) TE RE’S no doubt about it—the 
ie day when two yards of remnant 
2 made a complete and satisfac- 

s\ tory dress is definitely past. 

Paris says full skirts, and 

shale she says it with godets, flounces, 
plaits or any of a thousand different kinds 

of flares, it means more material. So we 
might as well accept that fact. 

Without doubt, the flare leads in popu- 
larity, and even the realm of sports, once 
sacred to plaits alone, offers examples of 
its use. Godets and flounces for afternoon 
and evening are seen on every side, while 
plaits, although fewer in number than 
formerly, are still to be reckoned with for 
sports and general wear. 





5563 5574 


Significant instancés of this increasing 
use of fullness are seen in the four frocks 
above, for every hour of the day. No. 
5567, for afternoon, sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42, shows a skirt cut circular all around, 
with a wide, flat girdle, draped at front, 
and a pointed yoke. Lelong’s fashion of 








preferred. 

The godet used for sports or gen- 
eral wear is seen in the frock at left 
center, sizes 14 to 20 years, in two-piece 
style. Red, much used byChanel andothers, 
in both bright and darker shades, may be 
the color, and wool jersey or crépella the 
material. The godets are in front only. 

Invaluable and always smart, for street 
or general wear, for large woman or for 
small, is the coat dress, sketched in an un- 
usually attractive version at right center. 
A group of plaits at the left shows an 
effective way in which side fullness—a 
very smart feature this season—may be 
achieved. Blue wool crépe, reps or broad- 
cloth, in a deep aquamarine shade, would 
be very good, with a darker tone used for 
collar and cuffs. The design comes in sizes 
16 years, and 36 to 46. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Lingerie patterns, 35 cents. 
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IN A MODERN AUTOMOBILE 


T IS significant — yet not at all sur- 
prising —that women show marked 
preference for the Chrysler. 


Women know that Chrysler was first 
to meet feminine desire for refinement 
and distinction in a motor car—first to 
offer graceful compactness in place of 
bulk and stodginess—first to develop 
the handling ease and safety required 
by modern standards of performance 
and comfort. 


7 ef 


And, now, in the new 52,” “62,” "72," 
and in the Imperial “80,” they recognize 
more than ever Chrysler’s leadership in 
each of these qualities. 


Beauty of line and finish—rich color 
harmonies— eager, effortless power with 
amazing smoothness of riding —unusual 


CHRYSLER MODEL 


Chrys 


IMPERIAL 80° 


























NUMBERS MEAN 


ease of parking and steering—instant 
response from positive brakes — these are 
qualities you will find outstanding in 
every Chrysler over other cars of simi- 
lar price. 


There are four great lines of Chryslers 
—the 52,” “62,” 72” and Imperial 
“80”—each with its appealing variety 
of body styles. See them—try them out 
—and then compare prices. 


The value that Chrysler offers in each 
of these four great price-divisions is so 
obviously unapproached, you will find 
it dificult indeed to make any saad 
selection. 


7 7 ‘ a 
Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chry- 
sler’s attractive plan... . All Chrysler cars have 
the additional protection against theft of the 
Fedco System of numbering. 


MILES PER HOUR 






Great New Chrysler “62” Coupe (with 
rumble seat) $1245 f. o. b. Detroit, sub- 
ject to current Federal excise tax. 


aia FROM ‘*725 T0°*3595 


F.O.B. DETROIT 
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What could possibly be handier than 3-in-One in the 
oval shaped Handy Can? 





The oil is so good and so superior to common oils 
that you may use it on the most delicate of household 
mechanisms—vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, Vic- 
trolas, even clocks! 


The Handy Can is so convenient in shape and size 
that it not only may be kept almost anywhere but 
will put oil almost anywhere. 


3-in-One is pure; it’s clean; it’s different—a scientific 
compound of several high quality oils, each contrib- 
uting its own valuable properties that are not found 
in ordinary oils. Nothing else just like 3-in-One. 


At grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general stores 
everywhere, in Handy Cans and three sizes of bottles. 
The Big Red “One” on the label is your protection. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE ¢ Generous sample and illustrated Diction- = 
@ ary of Uses. Request them on a postal. Q ( 
Ever try polishing furniture with 


3-in-One? It’s wonderful. Removes sur- ff i 
face scratches, too. hoa 















A THIRD OF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 





3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 








Are You Worrted_ About MC oney? 


Read These Letters From Women Like You and 
See How They (hanged Worry Into Happiness 







EAR MANAGER: 

Did you ever experi- 

ence that all-gone 
feeling that comes from 
realizing that 
Christmas will 
soon be here and 
you haven’t a 
penny to spend for 
remembrances... 
for those dear 
ones across the conti- 
nent .. . for a devoted 
husband for eager 
youngsters with their many hopes and de- 
sires? That feeling was mine last fall when 
the first thoughts of Christmas came. Un- 
expected hospital bills, and doctor’s and 
dentist’s bills had eaten up the Christmas 
gift money in our budget and had piled up 
even above that. 
Bills totaled so 
high that gifts 
seemed out of the 
question! 

But Girls’ Club 
dollars came to the 
rescue, and I was 
able to get the 
presents I longed 
to give. Such a 
joyful Christmas 
7 after all! 

Sm Mrs. C. H., Cal. 


Never Such Happiness! 


EAR MANAGER: I could not say 
no when the nicest boy in our crowd 
asked me to go skating with him. But 
when I reached home and took out my 
skating togs my heart sank. All the other 
girls would have gay sweaters and scarfs. 
And mine? Well, they just wouldn’t do! 
How glad I was that I knew about our 
Club plan. That very afternoon I earned 
$4.00 for the loveliest rose-and-white knit- 
ted scarf with 
warm woolly 
gloves to match, 
and I went on my 
way to the jolliest 
party of the whole 
year. Thanks to 
The Girls’ Club! 
I wish more 
schoolgirls knew 
that there’s room 
for them in our 
happy Club! 
JANE K., Ky. 


‘Dollars for an “‘Urgent Need” 


EAR FRIEND: My most urgent 
need since I became a Club member 
was for a new coat this winter. 

My Club funds helped, and I got the 
needed coat—a lovely brown one, with 
rich fur trimmings, that 
made my friends ex- 
claim ‘“‘How pretty!” 

That is the joyful way 
of The Girls’ Club. It 
supplies those extra dol- 
lars that make such a 
big difference to every 
woman. Mrs. E. B., Md. 





Dreams Gome True 


EAR FRIEND: Last No- 
vember my dream was re- 
alized! As my mother was about to 
celebrate her seventy-fifth birthday I in- 
vited her to be my traveling companion 
on a three months’ trip to California. 
Every cent of our expenses was paid 
from my Club funds. Do you wonder that 
I am an enthusiastic member when Club 







dollars make possible such 
glorious trips? 
Miss Evelyn K., Ohio. 


Dear Manager: | have 
bought a wonderful elec. | 
tric stove, rugs, and 
furnishings for my home: 
clothes for myself and wee | 
girl; and have an honest- | 
to-goodness bank ac- | 
count—all within a little 
over a year, and all through 
The Girl’s Club. 

Are you a little surprised that such a 
busy mother could earn over $300.00 so | 
easily in her spare time? | 

I am proud to belong to such a friendly, | 
helpful Club in which earning and spending | 
are so carefree. Mrs.C. H. K., Minn. 


Dollars and 
eNMore! 


EAR MAN- 

AGER: Did I 
write you in my 
last letter that I 
had seen in the 
window of the 
home-furnishing 
company the love- 
liest bridge lamp 
that could be 





dreamed of? i. 


““Here is my chance to earn money to pur- 
chase the lamp,” I said to myself, and 
did so. 

But money is not the only thing we re- 
ceive in The Club. We are all one big 
family helping each other with our experi- 
ences. Mrs. O. A. B., Minn. 


Pretty Glothes for-Maother | 


‘i EAR MANAGER: Belonging to a 
~ “girls’”? club makes me feel young 
again. My reason | 
for joining was to : 
earn money for a 
lovely new dress. 
We mothers so 
often do without 
the things we long 
for, and sacrifice 
much for our chil- 
dren. Yet mother, 
too, needs pretty 
clothes. They give 
her more dignity, 
self-possession 
and happiness. 
And-—-hest of all—they give her more in- 
fluence with her family, for when she is 
well dressed her children have an added 
loving pride in her. Don’t you think so? 
I enjoy our Club work because it requires 
no special training and it can be done in 
leisure hours. Mrs. E. B., Can. 


You Gan Share in Thi: — 


LL you need do is send 1:1e a 
note or card saying you are 
interested in our Club plan. I'll 
rush full information to you 
and you, too, can begin 
earning real sums of money 
without a day’s delay It 
will cost you nothing. nd 
let me assure you it wi'! be 
well worth your while t» 1n- 
quire right now. Write to: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
218 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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It hasn't a single belt, fan 


OT 












| ’ unusually quiet. And I liked the idea of 


'}) do is plug it into an electric outlet .. . 


Ons of the first things that 
made me favor this General Electric 
Refrigerator was the fact that it was so 


© never having to oil it. All you have to 


» and then you can forget it. It hasn’t any 
| belts, drains, fans, or stuffing boxes. 


3 
4 





BE saa Samer ns» 





But, of course, the thing that appeals to me 

/ most is the way it has cut my housekeeping 

F job. I only market twice a week now, because 
I have plenty of space and just the right tem- 
perature to keep all sorts of foods in perfect 
condition. 


) We go away for week-ends without having 
_ to worry about ice. Everything is ready for 
use when we get back. 


Cooking has become easier, too. Desserts, 
which used to be the most difficult part of the 
dinner to prepare, now are beautifully simple 
—and ever so much more attractive. 


Expensive to run? Not a bit. It uses very 
little current to make.all the ice we need and 
give us perfect reftigeration. And, do you 
know, it’s quite remarkable the way the top 
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of this box never gets dusty. The circulation 
of air through those coils seems to drive the 
dust away. 


For fifteen years the vast laboratories of 
General Electric have been busy developing 
a simplified refrigerator that would be about 


Brett 









drain pipe.... 


It always works 
perfectly and never 
needs oiling .... 





aS easy to operate as an electric fan . 
and almost as portable. Four thousand mod- 
els of nineteen different types were built, 
field-tested and improved before this new-day 
refrigerator was brought to its present simplic- 
ity and efficiency. 


You will want to see the models. Let us send 
you the address of the dealer who has them 
on display and booklet 11-J, which is interesting 
and completely descriptive. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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HAT woman can resist 
JAMO trying a recipe that 
“ . 

‘\ fa ‘ holds promise of better 
SARA results? Some new flavor 
6 ve > 

—new moments of pleasure for her 
family at table? 





American women are noted throughout the world 
for their constant interest in new recipes. And 
today an old-time recipe has won more users than 
any other ever recorded. 


Down on the old plantation, Aunt Jemima refused 
to reveal to a soul the secret of those light fragrant 
pancakes which she baked for her master and his 


Crisp, light waffles and tender, golden muffins can 
easily be made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Simple directions on every package 
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_- - today 


Americas most famous 


recipe. 


guests. No other cook could match their flavor. No 
one could learn her “‘knack’’ of mixing ingredients. 

Today millions of women in all parts of the 
United States are making tender, golden-brown 
cakes just like Aunt Jemima’s own. 


No cook book gives it 


Only once, long after her master’s death, did Aunt 
Jemima reveal her recipe. It is still a secret—no 
cook book gives it. Her special flours cannot be 
bought in stores today. But her own ingredients, 
proportioned just as she used them, come ready- 
mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


NT JEMI 
ae gl A-18, St. Joseph, Mo. 
i f Aunt J 
| package © 
en: Send free tra 
Snes’ recipe folder. 


coseeeeee 
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MA MILLS BRANCH 


emima Pancake 
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4 Fo / 
BE? j * We are often asked, 
j “Are these stories of Aunt 
Jemima and her recip 
really true?’ They an 
based on documents found 
in the files of the earliest 
owners of the recipe. To 
what extent they are a 
mixture of truth, fiction 
and tradition, we do mt 
know. The Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 


cooking have turned to Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour because it offers the only way 
to have cakes just like her own, with that 
matchless plantation flavor. 


It is so easy now to make her wonderful [ 


cakes! Just add a cup of milk (or water) to every cup 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 

See how soon your family will ask for pancakes 
again, after they taste that old-time flavor in Aunt 
Jemima’s. Plan now to test her famous recipe 
ready-mixed. Use coupon below to send for trial size 
package or get full size package from your grocer. 


‘FRE E—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 


Trial size package Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour free with new recipt 


booklet giving many delightful suggestions for pancakes, muffins and | 


waffles. Mail coupon today. 





Her own tm- 
gre dients— 
ready-mixtd 





Women everywhere who are proud of their 
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Scapegoat 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The furniture of the hall and sitting 
room to which a neatly aproned negress 
admitted him was shabby with use, but 
its effect upon him was distinctly one of 
welcome. Mrs. Garvey, notwithstanding 
the professional eye with which she sur- 
veyed him, deepened this impression of 
friendliness. She seemed to be a woman 
who, in spite of enswathing adipose and 
gray hair, contrived to preserve a distinct 
suggestion of a girl who had been slim and 

gay and pretty. Barrett liked her in- 
sant y; he had a feeling that to herself 
she was still that pretty girl, masquerad- 
ing behind a comedy pretense of years 
and fat. 

“Mr. Carter?’’ She looked puzzled as 
she repeated the name Barrett had thought 
it best to mention. “I don’t seem to 
know’’—her glance manifestly appraised 
the shabby suit. ‘I’ve got some real nice 
rooms, but’’—she hesitated—‘‘could you 
pay as much as twelve dollars a week?” 

‘I suppose I don’t look as if I could.” 
Barrett laughed. ‘‘I can manage one week 
of it, anyway, though.”” He produced the 
twenty-dollar bill that Engel had left with 
him. 

Mrs. Garvey seemed relieved. The floor 
groaned faintly as she exhibited a little 
bedroom. Barrett 
liked it. He paid a 
week’s advance. 


HE act of unpack- 

ing his suitcase 
gave him an unreason- 
able sense of perma- 
nency, and he went 
down confidently to 
dinner, a homely, 
abundant meal in the 
society of fellow 
lodgers who seemed to 
mean it when they 
said that they were 
pleased to meet him. 
School-teachers, he guessed, a couple of 
middle-aged stenographers or something 
of the sort, a talkative, affable man of 
fifty-odd who hardly needed to describe 
himself as a floorwalker, two or three 
younger fellows who looked as if they 
might be clerks, and who went off together 
as soon as they’d finished eating. 

Barrett, evading the cordiality of Mr. 
Gibney, the floorwalker, followed their 
example, impatient to explore. 

He felt, he discovered, a stubborn sense 
of ownership toward River Street, inviting 
even its shabby-genteel decay; his brisk 
walk down Broadway deepened his first 
impression of its lighted shop windows—a 
lively little town, he decided, wide awake 
and up-and-coming and still holding some- 
thing of its village charm. Tomorrow he’d 
look up the philanthropic Mr. Carter and— 
it occurred to him suddenly that there was 
no reason for waiting. In his present 
mood he had no doubt about the outcome 
of that interview; the sooner it took place 
the better. 





A } TURNED in at the doorway of a 

« drug store and opened the telephone 
dircetory. Twice his finger moved down 
the column of fine print; there were ten or 
twelve Carters listed, but none whose ini- 
tials corresponded with those on Engel’s 
\-tter. The circumstance disquieted him; 
le drew out the letter and confirmed his 
inpression that it had given no street 
accreae, Typewritten on a sheet of ordi- 

1ary bond Paper, it acquired, suddenly, an 
unconvincing quality of mystery. Barrett 
had a moment of distrust before his com- 
ton sense reassured him. There might be 
« dozen reasons for his failure to find an 
A. B. Carter in the telephone book; the 

Carter he sought might easily be listed 
under some other initials; he might live 
at a club or in an apartment house; he 
might be old-fashioned enough to disap- 
prove of telephones, or exclusive enough 





to keep his number to himself. The fact 
that he had given no local address cer- 
tainly implied that he regarded it as un- 
necessary, that he had reason to believe 
that he could be found without it. Barrett 
consulted the clerk. 

“Carter? Le’s see: there’s a Carter in 
the coal business—seen the name on the 
wagons. Used to be one that ran a res- 
taurant downtown. A. B., eh? No, I 
don’t seem to ’ve heard of anybody with 
those initials.”’ 


ARRETT searched the general direc- 

tory without better luck. He went out, 
trying to reassure himself against a mount- 
ing, uneasy doubt. After all, he argued, 
Binchester was too big for anybody to know 
every resident of substance and impor- 
tance. Just because A. B. Carter wasn’t 
listed in the directories or known to a 
drug clerk, Barrett needn’t jump at the 
conclusion that there was anything fishy 
about that letter. 

Somebody had certainly written it, 
somebody who could afford to spend 
twenty dollars or more on a railroad ticket 
just to gratify a whim for helping a con- 
vict he knew only through a Sunday-paper 
story. Tomorrow it would be easy enough 
to find him. Mean- 
while, Barrett discov- 
ered that he was very 
tired. Eight hours in 
aday coach, in spite of 
the stimulating excite- 
ment of escape, had 
put asore strain on his 
convalescent strength. 

He moved quickly 
past the open doorway 
of the sitting room 
where, very audibly, 
Mr. Gibney gallantly 
beguiled appreciative 
spinster ears. Habit 
halted him beside the 
black-walnut table, knock-kneed and 
marble-topped, for a futile glance at its 
litter of mail. His own name seemed to 
shout up at him from the first envelope 
that caught his eye. 





ESNATCHED it up almost furtively; 

an inexplicableinstinct madehim carry 
it, unopened, to his room and turn the key 
before he tore the cover. It bore the big 
blue stamp of special delivery; its post- 
mark showed that it had been mailed 
within the hour. The folded sheet it held 
felt thick and bulky between his fingers 
and he stared down stupidly at the four 
banknotes that lay in his palm as the page 
unfolded—a twenty and three tens. It 
was a moment before he could transfer his 
attention to the typed note. 


Dear Barrett: Welcome to Binchester and 
congratulations on the sound decision that 
brought you here. As long as you stay here 
and continue to justify my belief in your 
good intentions, you may count on my in- 
terest and help, financially and otherwise. I 
inclose fifty dollars for your immediate ex- 
penses, and for the present you will receive 
a like sum each week. 

You will need an office, and I recommend 
the Farley Building. Funds for rent and 
equipment will be forthcoming as you may 
need them without request on your part. As 
you will observe by the prompt arrival of this 
letter, I am fairly well informed as to your 
movements and while this venture remains 
in its experimental stage I prefer to avoid 
any open connection with or responsibility 

or it. 

You will discover that the name signed to 
this correspondence is not known in Bin- 
chester. I specifically request you to respect 
my wish to remain incognito. You will have 
no need. to communicate with me, and I 
shall regard any effort on re part to do 
so as a deliberate breach of faith. 

Yours truly, 
A. B. CARTER. 


Barrett sat down on his bed and 
laughed. In spite of himself he’d have 
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( ANew Creation in Snlaid Quality 


erg a new motif in silverware holds you in the spell 
of its magic beauty. Fashioned in the art of the en- 
chanting Orient . . . Pageant Pattern joins the celebrated 
group of Holmes & Edwards Inlaid designs. 








Choose now, from four fascinating patterns, the popular 
table service you fancy. For a smaller family the Set of 
Six, providing 26 pieces—spoons, forks and knives with 
stainless steel blades—in serving tray, at $34.25, is an in- 
expensive starting assortment. In 34 pieces, the Service for 
Eight, with stunning tray, is only $44.50. Later, special 
’ pieces may be leisurely selected from open stock. 

} New “Table Service Guide” of correct table setting . . . what 
& to serve and how to serve it. Address Ann Adams, Dept. N, 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. (International Silver Co., 
Successor), Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Madeand guaranteed 
by the Holmes & 
Edwards Silver Co. 
(International Silver 
Co., Successor), 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Let 
Lady Pepperell 
carry your 
hristmas 

wishes 





VERY practical woman 

knows that a few more sheets 

and pillow cases, no matter 

how ample the present sup- 
ply, are always acceptable. 


And when such practical articles of 
everyday use can be found in lovely 
packages like the new Lady Pepperell 
Gift Boxes and Chests, there’s another 
reason why such a gift is so popular. 


There’s a beautiful gift box which 
contains two snow-white Lady Pep- 
perell Sheets (size 81 x 9g for double 
beds) and two pillow cases (size 
45x36). Purple ribbon and tissue in- 
side the attractive papier de Jouy box 
make this combination extremely at- 
tractive and appealing. 


And should you desire a more gener- 
ous offering of the 
season’s greetings, 
you will find the 
Lady Pepperell 
Chest all that one 
could desire. Six 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass. Mills at Biddeford, 
Maine,Lowell,Mass.,Lindale,Ga., 





THEN SWESTANDFINEST-OP THE FAMOUSPEPPEREL LSHEEIS 


sheets and six pillow cases, suitable 
for double beds, inside a_ beautiful 
chest of rich design are waiting for 
you. 


Let Lady Pepperell carry your 
Christmas wishes to friends both far 
and near, more especially to those 
friends the selection of whose gifts has 
been a problem in other years. 


Your own department store already 
has these Christmas packages or will 
get them for you in ample time for 
Christmas. Should you, perchance, 
have any difficulty in securing them, 
just write us and we will see that your 
wishes are satisfied. 


The newest member of the Pepperell family 
is Basy Peprerett Cris SHeets. Four soft, 
white sheets nestling in a decorative box—so 
practical and accept- 
able topresent and pro- 
spective mothers. Your 
store undoubtedly has 
these too, or will get 
them for you. 


and Opelika, Ala. Sales Offices 
in New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


‘ 
November, 1925 








to sail under false. colors a little longer. 
Until this man who called himself Carter 
chose to end the mystery and give him a 
chance to explain, there wasn’t any way 
of informing him that his benevolence was 
aiding a man who deserved it instead of 
one who, more or less romantically, con- 
spicuously didn’t. 

The new aspect of the affair appealed 
persuasively to Barrett’s sense of humor. 
The joke, certainly, was at the unknown 
benefactor’s expense, but it was no more 
than a joke. He was getting a better 
bargain, after all, than he expected or 
deserved. By sheer accident, he was 
befriending somebody very much more 
likely to justify his interest than the ut- 
terly impenitent Dutch Engel. He 
couldn’t very well complain, Barrett 
thought, if his kindness turned out to have 
been lavished on a man who, at the worst 
of it, wouldn’t rob or blackmail him by 
way of thanks. 


ARRETT went to bed in excellent 

spirits, exceedingly tired, but otherwise 
in high humor with himself and with the 
world. Inthe morning, however, the adven- 
ture lost something of its comedy. By day- 
light Binchester revealed itself as even 
more busily prosperous than it had seemed 
last night; he saw it now as a hustling 
little city, eagerly intent on its own affairs, 
where visibly every man was for himself. 
The shop windows, the rush of traffic, 
the hurrying crowd on the sidewalks, all 
acquired a dimly hostile quality. He was 
uneasily conscious of his shabby clothes, 
of the sixty dollars that represented all 
his capital. 

If the nonchalant young man in the 
renting office of the Farley Building had 
been slightly less condescending in his 
manner Barrett might have given up the 
enterprise. It was the appraising glance 
that ‘slanted at his threadbare overcoat, 
the negligent remark that the cheapest 
office rented for forty dollars a month, pay- 
able in advance, that prompted his abrupt 
decision. The top-floor room would serve 
well enough for the present; he signed a 
lease and paid over the money more in 
rebuttal of the agent’s look and tone than 
because of any confidence on his own part. 

The act, however, seemed to stiffen his 
spine. He gave curt instructions as to 
the legend for door and di- 
rectory board, sketching on 
the agent’s pad: “‘ Alan Bar- 
rett, Landscape Architect.”’ 
The boldness of the words 
gave him fresh assurance; he 
hunted up a dealer in second- 
hand office furniture and 
bargained sharply over in- 
dispensable equipment, to be 
delivered at once for a small 
cash payment and a lease 
that called for monthly in- 
stalments. 


Y NIGHTFALL it was 

in place, a decent desk, 
a plain drawing table, a few 
chairs. He stood a moment 
in the corridor to survey the 
newly painted declaration of 
the door. It left a warm glow 
in him as he walked home to 
Mrs. Garvey’s, and again he 
found the lighted windows, 
the thrumming motors 
vaguely affable and welcom- 
ing. He was half prepared to find the 
special-delivery letter that waited for him 
on the marble table, for the folded bills 
that slipped into his hand as he tore the 
envelope. 


You’re beginning well, but you must get 
some clothes at once. Don’t be afraid to 
spend what you need for any proper purpose. 
I will see that you’re kept supplied with 
funds as long as you go on as you've begun. 


There was no signature this time. Bar- 
rett counted the money—a hundred dol- 
lars. He glanced over his shoulder 
uneasily; evidently during the day Carter 
had found an opportunity to inspect his 
protégé. 








Three days of methodical exploration 
made him fairly familiar with the town 
and its new growth of outlying suburbs, 
The original village had grown up along 
the banks of a sluggish little river, haq 
slowly overspread the floor of the narrow 
valley; only its late, sudden growth had 
carried it upward along the flanks of the | 
low inclosing hills. 

Some of this swift expansion, to be sure, 
had befouled decent farmlands with ugly 
files of wooden eyesores, each drearily a 
duplicate of its neighbors; there were raw 
new streets where scattered gimcrack 
bungalows thrust up nakedly from the 
snow, infinitely more hideous in their new- 
ness than the jig-saw cottages of Stillburn’s 
mushroom days. 

But to the northward, evidently, the 
steeper slope had saved a deep, blunt 
wedge of hillside from the pioneers of Bin- 
chester’s expansion. Here, with the snow- 
covered fairways of a golf course as its 
center, a sprinkle of pleasant houses 
seemed to indicate a dawning conscious- 
ness of beauty. 

Except for an occasional monument to 
some vulgarian’s sudden wealth, they were 
friendly houses, smiling cheerfully at Alan 
Barrett across their snowy lawns; little 
stucco cottages with steep-pitched roofs of 
slate, a few built solidly of some native 
stone, none of them, considered individu- 
ally, of any extraordianry architectural 
charm, but all of them, somehow, inspiring 
in Alan Barrett a sense of kinship with the 
kind of people who dwelt in them. 

His imagination peopled them with 
jolly young married couples, eagerly alive, 
excited over the absorbing adventure of 
existence, intent on their business, exu- 
berant in their play. One of these days 
he’d know a good many of them; he’d 
play golf with the men at the country club 
and dance with their pretty wives; he’d 





be welcome at their dinner tables, make 
friends with their kids. 


ELAUGHEDat himself as he tramped 

down the long hill and took a trolley to 
his office. It was all very well to look 
ahead, but there was such a thing as over- 
doing it, falling in love, for instance, with 
a purely imaginary girl. 

He set himself sternly at the dull busi- 
ness of addressing envelopes; the names 
were those of people to whom 
building permits had been 
granted and to whom he 
planned to send a processed 
letter. He had a dim impres- 
sion that professional ethics 
might frown on this pro- 
cedure, but his eagerness to 
be at work overruled the 
protest. Time enough to 
worry about fine points of 
professional dignity when 
he’d proved that he belonged 
to the profession! Just at. 
present a chance to demon- 
strate his ability was con- 
siderably more important 
than anything else. At any 
minute the elusive Mr. Car- 
ter might discover that his 
tame wolf was nothing more 
exciting than a somewhat 
battered sheep; very likely 
his championing patronage 
would be indignantly with- 
drawn, if, indeed, he took no 
more positive step. In the 
meantime it assuredly behooved Alan Bar- 
rett to make the most of his windfall luck. 


E LOOKED up hopefully at the sound 
of an experimental hand on his door- 
knob. The latch clicked furtively, but the 
door did not open; he deduced that at least 
this visitor had nothing to sell him; so far 
his callers had been canvassers who 
showed no disposition to linger bashfully 
on the doorstep. He crossed the room 
quickly and threw open the door. 
At first he thought he had been mis- 
taken about the movement of the knob; 
the corridor was empty. As he glanced 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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ORTY-EIGHT underweight chil- 

dren. Not ill—apparently quite 
healthy—but not gaining as normal 
children should... 

The dietitians at the Michael Reese 
Dispensary, Chicago, decided to give 
these children Horlick’s Malted Milk 
daily for three months. 

_ They watched results. The very 
first week showed a gain—the second 
—the thie ..«:. 

The end of three months showed 
an average increase of 2% pounds per 
child—more than a normal four months’ 
gain for children of school age. 

No wonder the dietitians in charge 
were “‘most enthusiastic’’! 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s Malted 
Milk has brought about results like 
these—in other group experiments, 
and in homes pai Hi In a per- 
fectly natural way. There is no secret. 

lt simply supplies, in a form chil- 
dren love, certain valuable food essen- 
tials which authorities urge for 
growth and health. 

First, the precious elements of 
fresh, full-cream cow’s milk—includ- 
ing the vitamins which promote 
gtowth. 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dextrin 
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and maltose, so high in easily 
assimilable food value; also essential 
minerals. 
Why it builds up 
quickly 

Thus an ounce of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk contains all the nutritive ele- 
ments of a full glass of fresh cow's 
milk—plus other valuable factors not 
contained in milk alone. Mixed with 
milk, it has double the health and 
strength giving values of cow’s milk. 

But it is much more easily digested. 
No tough curds form in the stomach. 
It is quickly turned into rich red 
blood and firm, strong tissue. You 
will note results in your child in a 
surprisingly short time. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your chil- 
dren are getting the purest and most 
wholesome of foods. 

Horlick’s is the original malted 
milk. It is made in the country under 
ideal sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tions, by the exclusive Horlick prot 
ess which retains all the vital ele- 
ments of fresh milk, barley and wheat. 

For more than a third of a century 
it has been endorsed and prescribed 
by the medical profession. Your fam- 
ily doctor can tell you about its un- 
varying purity and reliability. Ask 
him. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
©u.M.M sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
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valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


If only mothers everywhere could have seen 
the change that followed this simple test! 


Make this test 
Buy a package today and start giving 
your children Horlick’s Malted Milk 
systematically, at least once a day. 
They will love it with meals or as an 
after-school lunch. 

Weigh them before you start and 
every week afterwards. Keep a rec- 
ord of their progress. If your children 
are underweight, but free to gain, a 
substantial weight increase should 
occur in a surprisingly short time. 
You will see the good it does them! 

If your children are of normal 
weight, give them Horlick’s Malted 
Milk to fortify them against the 
energy demands of work and play, to 
build up resistance against illness— 
and because they like it so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 





" Horlick's Malted Milk is sold in both 
natural and chocolate flavors, in powder or 
tablet form 


and how they 
gained 


go! 











Mothers 
cannot always see 


Mothers cannot always see the effects of 
underweight in their children. They cannot 
compare them as closely with other chil- 
dren, for instance, as teachers do. And so 
they sometimes fail to realize the danger 
of underweight. Almost always, author- 
ities say, it is caused by lack of enough of 
the proper kind of nourishment or a phys- 
ical defect. If your child does not gain 
normally, consult your physician 
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FREE SAMPLE 


Horuicx’s Mattrep Mixx Corp. 


Dept. A-2, Racine, Wis. 


This coupon is good for one sample of either 
Horlick’s Malted Milk (Natural flavor) or Hor 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. Check sample 
wanted and mail to address above. 


O Natural 0 Chocolate 
Ne re 


Address 





See ee ee eeererenenanerereseceesesseeneeeeeee® 
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Seehow easily and 
quickly the Old 
English Waxer- 
Polisher applies 
the thin, hard, 
transparent wdax- 
film, then polishes 
to surpassing 
beauty! Complete 
$5.10 outfit now 
yours for only 
$3.90. See special 
offer below. 
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It's the film of 


Old English Wax 


that beautifies and protects floors against wear 


S° simple! Merely glide the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher over the 
floor, as pictured above. Easy as using 
a carpet-sweeper. It goes everywhere— 
under furniture, under radiators, right 
up to the baseboard. A child can do 
it. Nothing to get out of order. Re- 
quires no care. Lasts a lifetime. 

See it apply the protecting film of 
wax! Then see it polish to a rich, 
lustrous glow. 

Old floors, new floors,wood or lino- 


leum, waxed, varnished, shellacked or 
painted floors—all are quickly given 
this marvelous wax film protection 
against scratches and dirt. Never 
again the need of a complete costly 
refinishing! 

You can buy Old English Wax in 
paste or liquid form—and the Waxer- 
Polisher can be used to apply and pol- 
ish either one. 

Act quick on money-saving offer 
below. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing and department stores 












$510 waxing outfit for only $390 
1 Old Eoglish Waxer-Polisher... $3.90 








1 Can Old English Paste Wax... -45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax .. -75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. . Free 
$5.10 

Special Pring. <6<0<aas $3.90 

WOU SAVE. . 3 $1.20 


For prices west of Denver and in Canada 
See coupon at right. 


PASTE, LIQUID, POWDERED WAX FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 








FREE: New, beautifully 
illustrated book filled with 
ideas for making floors, lino- 
leum, woodwork, furniture 
richer and lastingly pro- 
\. tected. Mail coupon. 








The A. S. Boyle Co., 
1063 Dana Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ge Check here for 
free book only 


Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors 
Woodwor and Furniture—Their Finish an 
e. 


Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send one Old English Waxin 


: ’ Outfit at 
Special $3.90 Price (Denver and 


> (D est, $4.25; 
Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), 
enclosed. 


Name 





Address 
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toward the angle where it turned to the 
elevators, however, a light beyond the 
corner—he guessed that it was the signal 
lamp that announced the approach of the 
cage—flashed up suddenly and threw a 
shadow on the floor. He heard the faint 
whir of a descending car, but no sound of 
opening or closing doors. Whoever had 
been standing in the passage was still 
there. 

He yielded to an impulse that urged him 
on tiptoe toward the angle. It might be 
Carter himself who had tried the door. He 
felt his pulses quicken at the thought. 
Turning the corner, he stopped short, 
staring. 

Facing him, with no hint of interest or 
recognition, was the girl he had seen in the 
Stillburn station. His recollection of her 
face and dress and carriage was too dis- 
tinct to leave any room for doubt. For 
a moment he was startled, bewildered. 
Then, as his reason told him that the coin- 
cidence must be pure accident, that this 
woman had no slightest reason for follow- 
ing him, that she couldn’t possibly have 
traced him, even given the strongest of 
motives, he recovered his self-possession. 

“T beg your pardon, but I thought 
somebody tried my door just now. If you 
wanted to see me ——’”’ 

“Are you Mr. Barrett?’’ She spoke 
calmly. 

EMOTELY Alan Barrett had a baf- 

fling sense that the voice was famil- 
iar—familiar with a pleasant association. 
She hadn’t spoken a word, back there at 
Stillburn, but sometime, somewhere, he 
must have heard that voice before. He 
nodded, trying to remember. 

“T saw your name on the directory 
board downstairs,’ she went on evenly, 
“and I thought I’d like to work for a 
landscape architect. It sounds interest- 
ing. But when I got up here I lost my 
courage, I guess.” 

She smiled briefly, and again Barrett’s 
memory stirred. Somewhere he had seen 
her look at him exactly thus. 

““Come back,”’ he said, ‘‘and let’s talk 
about it. Perhaps ——”’ He left the sen- 
tence in the air. For some invisible reason 
he was afraid that she’d refuse, and he was 
absurdly eager to prolong the interview. 

She did not hesitate; as he stood aside, 
she moved deliberately past him, nodded 
acknowledgment when he held back his 
door, accepted the chair he placed for her, 
her hands folded in her lap. 

“I’m just opening this office,” he said, 
his tone apologizing for the poverty of its 
gear. “I hadn’t expected to employ any 
help just yet, but—but I’m not sure that I 
couldn’t use somebody who thinks it’s 
interesting.” He grinned. ‘My private 
opinion is that it’s the only interesting 
work in the world, but probably I’m 
prejudiced.”” 

“It’s planning gardens for people, isn’t 
it? And planting them? I’d like that.” 

He laughed. ‘‘It’ll come to that, I hope. 
Just at present it’s only humdrum office 
work, addressing circulars, writing for 
growers’ catalogues and so on.” 


we i. USED to that. I’ve been doing it 
for three years.”’ He fancied that he 
caught a hint of weariness in the tone, as 
if those three years had been deadly dull. 
“Shorthand and typing and bookkeep- 
ing.” 

“Where? Here in Binchester?’”’ He 
regretted the question the instant it left 
his lips. She manifestly didn’t recognize 
him as the shabby man she’d seen in the 
Stillburn station; an unwary speech might 
easily quicken her memory, and, for some 
reason he didn’t understand, Barrett pre- 
ferred that she shouldn’t connect him with 
that previous encounter. 

“No. I’ve just come here,” she said 
calmly. “I’ve been working for the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank in Pittland. I’ve gota 
letter.”” She produced it from a hand bag. 

Barrett read it carelessly—the stereo- 
typed letter of reference declaring that 
Miss Laura Wynne’s services as secretary 


he sek 


to the president had been eminently satis- 
factory and her voluntary resignation was 
regretted by that official, whose signature, 
professionally indecipherable, was ap- 
pended. 

Again Barrett had a dim, tormenting 
sense of familiarity. Wynne—he’d heard 
it, he was sure, in some definite connection. 
“Why did you quit, Miss Wynne? This 
sounds like a much better job than any- 
thing I’m likely to be offering for the next 
five years.” 


ne Be shrugged; he fancied that her lips 
tightened a little, that her eyes were 
not ingenuous. ‘‘I was sick of it. It seemed 
as if I just couldn’t stand another day of 
the same old dreary groove.”’ She hesj- 
tated, and it seemed to Barrett that the 
clear color of her cheeks deepened a little, 
“I suppose I wanted the adventure of 
trying a strange town, seeing new faces, 
doing something different. It sounds 
crazy, but ——’”’ 

“TI think I can understand.” Barrett 
nodded. ‘I’m finding it something of an 
adventure myself. What made you come 
to Binchester? I should think you’d have 
wanted to try New York or Chicago.”’ 

“IT know someone here,”’ she said shortly, 
her tone clearly implying that she declined 
to be more specific. ‘‘If there’s any chance 
of your having work for me—it’s not a 
matter of the pay, at the beginning. I’d 
take very little.” 

Barrett calculated. He could afford no 
such unnecessary luxury as a secretary; 
there was no telling how long Carter’s 
promised allowance would continue and 
there would be five ways of spending every 
cent of it, without burdening himself with 
an employe he couldn’t possibly keep 
occupied. And yet he discovered sud- 
denly that he had no choice in the matter. 
At any cost, any sacrifice, he couldn’t let 
this girl get away. 

“I’m ashamed to offer it,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘but I could manage fifteen dollars 





a week. I don’t know how long I can do 
it, but i. 

““That’s quite satisfactory.”” She spoke 
briskly. 


He saw, as she removed her gloves, that 
her hands wore no rings; ridiculously, the 
circumstance pleased him. She took it for 
granted, manifestly, that her duties would 
begin at once, and Barrett yielded his 
chair and desk and the task of addressing 
envelopes to the calm assumption of her 
manner. 

She attacked the work with a business- 
like efficiency that seemed to reproach him 
for his own uneasy idleness. 

“T’ll go out and hunt up another desk,” 
he said. ‘‘Might as well see if I can pick 
up a typewriter too.” 

“Get a rebuilt Symwood,”’ she advised. 


“And I wouldn’t pay more than forty 
dollars.”’ 


E WENT out. As he passed the rented 

towel cabinet beside the door its mir- 
ror drew his glance. He saw the reflection 
of the girl’s face, lifted to survey him with 
the same blazing look that had printed 
itself upon his memory in that momentary 
clash of eyes in Stillburn station. It low- 
ered almost in the instant that he saw it, 
but it told him unmistakably that she 
remembered their other meeting, that her 
presence here was no freak of whimsical 
coincidence, but an affair of meditated 
design. 

She took him for Engel. He couldn’t 
possibly misunderstand the contempt and 
hatred and distrust in that brief, burning 
glance. She’d trumped up a plausible 
pretext of interest in his calling merely to 
spy on him. 

His mind moved swiftly as he rode down 
to the street. She’d gone to Stillburn to 
find Dutch Engel; that encounter in the 
station had let her catch a glimpse of the 
destination printed on his ticket; at 
the prison the warden and chaplain would 
remember, too, the letter that they must 
have censored before giving it to Engel. 
It would have been easy, with so many 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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| NX o Need, ever again, to Urge 


Children to Eat Cereals 


More than a million mothers now will tell you this 


These unique grain foods—utterly different from any other known—come as de- 


lightful proof that food “that’s good for you” can be delightfully delicious, too! 


Brey need cereals, must have them. Every mother 
knows this. And thus, nearly every mother has the 
problem of making children eat them. 

Yet, that is no longer necessary. Give children the kind 
of cereal they like, and both coaxing and commanding 
will be ended. 

Every day, more and more mothers are learning the 
truth of this. Learning that it is quite as easy to sempt the 
childish appetite as to force it. 


Grain foods that are utterly unlike all others 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the most unique 
grain foods known. There is no other like them. They are 
different from any other known—alluringly, wonderfully 
different. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats; they tempt like con- 
fections. Children who resist ordinary cereals revel in their 
unique deliciousness. Each grain is steam puffed to eight 


times its normal size; then oven toasted to a wonderful, 
crunchy crispness. Every food cell, too, is broken and di- 
gestion thus made easy. 


Over 20% bran—but you would never notice it 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam exploded to fairy 
richness. Over 20% bran, but to eat it you would never guess 
it, so delightfully is it concealed. Supplies, too, minerals 
of wheat, so necessary to the healthful diet. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, steam exploded like 
the wheat. Its flavor is unique among grain foods. Its food 
value high in the carbohydrates of fine rice. 


* + & & 


Serve with milk or cream or half and half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits. Use as a between-meal tidbit for children; 
as a light luncheon enticement; or, as a before-bed snack that 
will supply nourishment without imposing on the digestion. 
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“Congratulations on 


your beautiful new powder shade, 


‘NUDE’*’ 
Celia Carthia GL. 


Beauty Editor of the Detineator 





FRASKELY 
RED-FIAIRED 


Her hair is definitely, undeni- 


ably red, her skin is delicate and 
fine. Her eyes are green, and if 


her lashes and brows aren’t dark 
naturally, she should make them 
so. For her—Naturelle Pompeian 
Powder with Oriental Bloom. 
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~not hlonde?---not Brunette ?- 


By 
Mme. Jeannette de Cordet 
Beauty Specialist 


i gre may have dark hair with 
light eyes, or light hair with 
dark eyes—but your skin has the 
warm lure of ivory and rose. 
You are, perhaps, more typically 
American than any other type— 
an interesting combination of all 
types—a delightful blending of all blondes and all 
brunettes. 

For you, then, we have created this new shade 
of powder. It, too, is a delightful blend of the 
more extreme shades, each one softened, each one 
yielding more beauty by its subtle mixture with the 
other. It has the same alluring attribute as your 
chiffon-light hose in the “nude’’ shade, you know. 
It delicately enhances the natural smooth beauty of 
your skin. Indeed, it may well be a gossamer- 
thin bit of chiffon laid smoothly over brow and 
cheek to glorify the beauty of one’s own complex- 
ion and natural coloring. 

The new Nude shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


POMPETAN 


then you are just the Lype to use 


NUDE 


~the New 
LOU 


Shade of Peweler 


is made expressly for the typical 
American girl. Unless you have 
the dazzlingly white skin that is 
so rare, or the dark olive skin of 
the true Spanish type, you will 
surely claim this perfect shade 
for your most effective use—to 
make the utmost of your natural 
charms. 
With it can be worn the Medium or Oriental tone 
of Pompeian Bloom. Some women can success- 
fully use the Orange tint as well, for the Nude 
shade of powder is most suitable with all shades 
of rouge. Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pom- 
peian Bloom, a rouge of exceptional quality, come 
in perfect shades and tones for the various types of 
skin. Both are absolutely pure, 
and have the virtue of adhering 
well to the skin. 

Pompeian Bloom is now pre- 
sented in the daintiest of new con- 
tainers. Ask for the ‘‘purse size.” 


Madame Jeannette, 
Dept. 400-K, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for your -Beauty- 
Sampler with booklet—“‘Your Type of Beauty.’’ 


November, 199, 
/ 





THE 
CREOLE BEAUTY 


Her hair is dark, with just a 
hint of copper. Her lips are red. 
Her skin 1s creamy velvet. Her 
eyes like deep, dark pools. For 
her—Nude Pompeian Powder 
and the Medium tone of Bloom. 





THE WATER 
LibWY BLOAWDE 


Her hair is like spun gold. Her 


skin is white. Her eyes are a 
soft grey-blue. She should mix 
24 White and \% Flesh-Pink 
Powder, and use Light Bloom. 


WHAT 18 YOUR TYPE 
OF BEAUTY ? 


Let me help you determine 
and tell you how to select 
your correct shade and ‘one 
of powder and rouge. Send 
for my new Beauty-Sampler— 
5 little vials of the 5 shades of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder— 
with my new 20-page book- 
let showing 24 types of 
women, in natural colors. 


The Pompeian Laboratories 








Strate = 





Powder and Bloom each 60c. Name 
Address 
BEAUTY POWDER 7 
and BLOON4 Bee 
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clews. to follow him and find him—a mat- 
ter merely of going to Binchester and 
waitiag till he proclaimed himself as a 
Jandscaper. 

Probably she was acting for Carter him- 
self and had no need to guess. If that was 
so, it was Clearly Barrett’s duty to unde- 
ceive her as to his identity, and throvgh 
her the man who was befriending him in 
the mistaken notion that he was Dutch 
Engel. If there was any means of en- 
lightening Carter, Barrett had no excuse 
for continuing to accept his backing. 

He was on the point of turning back to 
put the truth bluntly before her when a 
new thought gave him pause. There 
might be more than one motive for interest 
in the activities of a pardoned criminal of 
Dutch Engel’s stamp; 
after all, making every 
allowance for the ec- 
centricities of senti- 
mentalism, pure 
philanthropy had no 
need for an incognito 
so carefully mysterious 
as that of Mr. A. B. 
Carter. 

And it was exceed- 
ingly clear to Alan 
Barrett, still smarting 
under the sting of the 
gaze he’d surprised in 
the mirror, that there 
was no philanthropy 
whatever at the root of 
Miss Laura Wynne’s 
espionage. 

Sit tight—the waiting game—let the 
other fellow show his hand. Barrett came 
abruptly to decision. He’d stand pat. 


III 


HE pearl-gray envelope and the script 

in which it was addressed conveyed 
the impression of magnificent distances; 
| it released upon the prosaic air of the office 
an insistent innuendo of laboratory lilac. 
Alan Barrett, however, opened it with 
hands that shook a little. Thus far his 
mail had been confined to typewritten 
letters from nurserymen; here was a com- 
munication that might possibly be more 
exciting. He came to his feet with a sup- 
pressed shout as he read the dozen words 
which Mrs. Lucille Hubbard had con- 
trived to crowd on the two deckle-edged 
pages. 

“Here’s a client, Miss Wynne. We’re 
off.”” 

The girl at the veteran Symwood 
showed no reflection of his exuberance. 
She read the letter calmly, her lips draw- 
ing slightly downward at the flamboyant 
writing, an amused quiver of her nostrils 
commenting on its precious exhalation. 

Garrett laughed. ‘‘Oh, never mind that. 
What do I care if she writes like a movie 
star and puts sachet in her envelope? 
She’s got a place that needs planting, and 
she’s giving me a whack at it. That’s all 
that counts.” 

Except the little detail of the signa- 
ture on the dotted line.’”” Miss Wynne re- 
fused to be enthusiastic. 

sarrett chuckled again. 

U'll get that,” he declared lightly, 

u watch me.” 











(HE resumed her typing. A little an- 
/ noyed by her detachment, he reached 
‘his hat and overcoat. There were times 
nen he informed himself that his notion 
out Laura Wynne was utterly absurd; 
it week in his office had almost persuaded 
11m that their second encounter had been 
28 accidental as their first; she was too 
matter-of-fact, too businesslike, too pro- 
Saically efficient to be the masquerading 
spy he had thought her. 
. “You think I’ll fall down, don’t you?” 
he charged. “You just wait.” 

She lifted calm eyes. “I’m afraid you 
may be disappointed,”’ she said evenly. 

I think this woman may want to see some 
photographs, some evidence that you’re 
what you say you are. People do want to 
be shown, you know.” 


Iissienaaianall 
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He paused, halfway into his coat. 
“What makes you think I can’t show her?”’ 
he demanded, his suspicions wide awake. 

She shrugged her shoulders, a familiar 
gesture that had begun to exasperate Alan 
Barrett. Shoulders of a certain sort, it 
seemed to him, oughtn’t to be wasted on 
shrugs; Miss Wynne’s, when the severe 
tweed coat did not confine them, were 
that kind of shoulders. 

“I’ve been here a week and I’ve seen 
nothing to indicate that you ever planned 
so much as a geranium window box.”’ 


ARRETT laughed in spite of his irrita- 

tion. “I’m not quite such a greenhorn 
as I look,” he said. ‘I really have had 
some experience.” 

“Then you’d better provide yourself 
with proofs, hadn’t you?”’ She inserted a 
fresh sheet. It seemed 
to Barrett that her 
level glance above the 
machine was a deliber- 
ate challenge, that she 
thought she knew why 
he couldn’t afford to 
show prospective cus- 
tomers the photo- 
graphs of the prison 
grounds at Stillburn. 

“There happen to be 
reasons why I can’t 
afford to brag about 
my past achieve- 
ments,” he said, truth- 
fully enough. Let her 
put her own construc- 
tion on the speech! 
He waited for an 
answer, but she made none; she did not 
even lift her eyes from the machine as he 
went out. 

His grievance smoldered agreeably in 
the background of his thoughts as he 
walked briskly uptown. 

There might have been some excuse for 
mistaking him for a convict, back there 
in the Stillburn station; he admitted that 
he’d looked the part. But here, in his 
respectable new clothes, in the close as- 
sociation of the office—he acquired a sud- 
den angry contempt for the people who 
upheld the tradition that women were 
intuitive. 

Toward Laura Wynne his attitude de- 
fined itself: he was righteously offended 
by her error; he would broad-mindedly 
give her every opportunity to correct it; 
when the time came, he would be generous 
in his acceptance of her apologies, very 
generous indeed. 


HE abode of Mrs. Hubbard revealed 

itself as one of a row of brick houses on 
Maryland Avenue; houses manifestly built 
in imitation of New York, and ludicrously 
out of place in a community where front- 
age could never have attained a price that 
would justify the architecture—side walls 
in contact, a facade that toed the building 
line. Alan Barrett’s spirits sank. Mrs. 
Hubbard’s need for the services of a land- 
scape architect couldn’t possibly extend 
much farther than—Laura Wynne’s phrase 
acquired an unpleasant accuracy—than 
window boxes. He rang the doorbell with 
the feeling of a doctor who discovers that 
his patient is the family Pekingese. 

A colored manservant admitted him to 
a reception room, in which he dejectedly 
perceived the untrammeled influence of 
an interior decorator whose passion for 
early Americana had been tempered by 
no regard for the probabilities. 

The lady who presently received him in 
the drawing-room upstairs had been fairly 
represented, he thought, by her letter. 
Mrs. Hubbard had been pretty; he placed 
the period of her climactic blossoming as 
somewhere prior to the disappearance of 
the feminine curve. It was instantly ap- 
parent to him that the intervening years 
had failed to weaken her faith in the re- 
sistless quality of her charm; a man, 
manifestly, was something to be per- 
manently transfixed upon a smile, as a 
boy strings his fish on his alder twig. Her 
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Is your kitchen drain 
like Mrs. T’s?—ahvays 
clogeing at just the wrong time 


ISHES stacked up for their after-dinner bath, 

clock-hands racing toward theatre hour— 
isn’t it just like a kitchen drain to choose some 
such time to clog up? Always when you’re in 
the biggest hurry! 

No need to fret and fume. Shake a little Drano 
down that sulky drain—it will change its ways 
in a jiffy. Drano will boil and bubble its way 
through the obstruction, dissolving the waste- 
matter completely. Before you know it— 
swoosh!—the drain is open, free-flowing, 
scoured clean and sweet by Drano. | 

Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom i/ey@, 
and laundry—your home will always be free AC Yr way 
from lazy drains. Remember, Drano cannot ven - 


harm enamel, porcelain or plumbing. eae 
grease-encrusted 


These other uses, too pots and pans 


si i - 4 : Dissolve one table- 
Drano will keep the refrigerator drain-pipe clean; spoonful of Drano 


remove grease from the garage floor; scour cooking- imcnough water to 


black from pots and pans; clean and deodorize the dish-pan. Stir 

with a spoon. Im- 
garbage can. Buy a can today—keep it on hand imerse article until 
always. At your grocery, drug or hardware store. [ican Rinse thor- 


oughly. 
Or send 25c for full-sized can. 
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THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY @ 
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of how Children Really Thrive on the Right Breakfast 
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70% of school work crowded into 
4 morning hours 


70% of your child’s schoolroom work falls in the morning hours, 
according to foremost educators, based on investigations made among 
schools of the entire United States. 


That is why “Watch Your Child’s Breakfast By Giving Food That 
‘Stands By’ Through The Morning”’ has become an all-important factor 
in educational service to parents. 


The right food—and why. 








Wm. H. Rocap, sports 
writer and undefeated feath- 
erweight champion, advises 
others on body- building. 
He always starts his own 
day with a hot breakfast, 
preferably Quaker Oats. 


OT long ago, a nation- 

wide investigation was 
made to find out at what 
time of the day the most im- 
portant classes, in the various 
schools throughout the United 
States, were held. 


Franklin Wixson, 5, 
Washington, D. C., 
Quaker Oats baby, 
who is much ad- 
mired by neighbors. 


It covered Princeton, Yale, 
Harvard and scores of other 
Universities. It covered in- 
numerable grade schools—including the public schools 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities. 
It covered village schools by the score. 


And it brought out a startling fact. Almost 70% of 
the so-called ‘‘difficult’’ or concentration classes, 
studies requiring the greatest mental exactments of 
the entire day, were crowded into the four short hours 
before luncheon. 


Class leaders were found, in scores of instances, to 
be children characteristically bright and energetic in 
the morning. 


Scores of class failures, children averaging less than 
70 in their reports, were notably listless and unener- 
getic during morning classes. 
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A chief cause of those conditions, according to many 
authorities, is traceable to right or wrong diet, particu- 
larly at breakfast; a condition more and more mothers 
are learning every day. Children must have breakfasts 
that ‘‘ stand by’’ them through the morning. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 






Recent nation-wide investigations reveal the re- 
markable fact that in more than two thousand 
schools and colleges, 70%, of the so-called 
“hard”? classes fall in the four morning hours. 








They play very hard, mother! Their 
little bodies must be sustained by 
right food — and that, experts tell us, 
usually means a hot oats breakfast. 


The photographs on this page 
were selected at random from hun- 
dreds received from such mothers 
by the Quaker Oats Company — pic- 
tures that tell their own story of 
what right diet will do in helping 
children to better physical and men- 
tal development. 

a ae 





Because it is an excellently balanced food, with 16% 
protein, 65% carbohydrate, abundant vitamines and 
minerals, plus the roughage that makes laxatives 
seldom necessary, Quaker Oats stands supreme as 
food that “‘stands by’ one through the morning. 


The oat, as all food experts constantly proclaim, is 
the best balanced cereal grown. 
No other can take its place. 
own sake and your children’s. 


No other compures. 
Remember this for \ our 


Quick Quaker—the world’s fastest hot breakfa:t 


Your grocer has two kinds 
of Quaker Oats. That is, 
Quaker Oats as you have 
always known them and 
Quick Quaker, which 
cooks in 2% to 5 min- 
utes—faster than plain 
toast—and makes the 
richest breakfast now the 
quickest. 
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(Continued from Page 95) 


greeting conveyed to Alan Barrett a re- 
proof fo: the impudence of his infatuation 
and a pardon on the ground that, of 
course, |:e could not have helped it. 

“So nice of you to come so divinely 
soon.” she gave him time to drown in the 
blue profoundness of widened eyes. 
“Until 1 got your letter I had no idea that 
there was anybody in Binchester who 
could help me plan the grounds of our new 
place up at Fairview.”” Her wide smile 
seemed to apologize for the needlessly 
specific reference to something with which 
Barrett must be familiar. ‘Of course we’d 
expected to bring somebody on from New 
York or Chicago, but’’—again the smile 
beamed upon him—‘“‘I’d ever so much 
rather have someone who’s right here, 
someone I can consult as often as I 
please.” 


ARRETT said something about the 

advantage of this arrangement. He 
was boyishly uneasy under the lady’s large 
amiability, and this uneasiness deepened 
unprofessionally at the tone of her sugges- 
tion that she drive him out to Fairview 
for an immediate inspection of the ground. 
The narrow confines of the limousine that 
wafted them up the long hill overflowed 
with her, somehow; the chemical lilac was 
less oppressive than the purely psychic 
emanations which Mrs. Hubbard radiated 
through her furs. He was relieved to find 
that in the matter of the new house the 
architect had been sufficiently proof 
against these influences to insist on his 
own ideas; the nearly finished building 
showed nothing that suggested the lady’s 
personality so far as 
this had been re- 
vealed to Alan Bar- 
rett. 

He instantly liked 
the low stone walls 
and leaded windows; 
the house cleverly 
avoided the effect of 
size; even in its pres- 
ent state it gave the 
impression of per- 
manency, almost of 
age. He saw it vi- 
vidly as it would be 
when the falsework 
was removed, when it had been bound 
down to the earth with the setting of 
plantations that his imagination drew in 
about it. 

“You like it?’”’ She contrived to give 
the question an intimate quality, as if his 
approval would have a secret and ro- 
mantic significance. 

“It’s perfect,” he said, almost unwil- 
lingly. ‘‘Whoever did it ——’”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Don’t be too extrava- 
gant, Mr. Barrett. I don’t want to blush 
so early in the morning.”’ 


H® ikESISTED an impulse to challenge 
the suggestion. She’d certainly had 
- voice in the creation of this unobtrusive 
eaut j. 
“Tt's perfect,’”’ he said again. 
“T Lad the strangest feeling that you’d 


Say that.” Her voice was softly confi- 
dential. ‘‘Even before I’d seen you I had 
the queerest sense that we—that we’d 


agree about things.” 
“Tl hope we shall,” he said stiffly. “I 


coulcn't ask for anything better to work 
on. 


_She listened graciously to his sugges- 
tions As she drove him back toward 
town, he began to understand the success 
of tle architect who had drawn those 


Plans. She could be managed easily 
enough by the simple device of encour- 
aging her to believe that she had suggested 
everything herself. He condescended, 
allowing the end to justify the means, to 
the inglorious expedient; Mrs. Hubbard’s 
amiability fairly glistened under the treat- 
ment. He was not surprised when she in- 
sisted that he stay for lunch, to meet Mr. 
Hubbard, she explained, her tone covertly 
implying that this was by no means the 





It was an excellent reason for Alan Bar- 
rett’s acceptance, he realized. He guessed 
that Mrs. Hubbard’s husband would need 
something more substantial than the 
“strangest feelings’’ to persuade him that 
Alan Barrett was the man to landscape 
his grounds; such women had a mys- 
terious fascination for hard-headed men, 
an unerring instinct for captivating and 
ruling them. He was more than half pre- 
pared for the want of enthusiasm with 
which Warren Hubbard presently ac- 
knowledged his acquaintance. 

He measured up to Barrett’s expecta- 
tions: A solid man, short of neck and blunt 
of shoulder, the vigor of his white hair 


suggesting, somehow, a_ corresponding 


vitality in the brain below it. His face 
was square, clean-shaven, competent; 
the eyes were uncompromisingly direct. 

It was clear to Alan Barrett that Hub- 
bard was prepared to dislike any protégé 
of his wife’s; it was more and more ap- 
parent, during the progress of a slightly 
too elaborate meal, that she enjoyed the 
process of provoking that dislike, secure 
in the knowledge that she could overrule 
it. With a vague sense of compassion he 
saw that she was Hubbard’s weakness; to 
her husband, unmistakably, she was even 
more destructively fascinating than in her 
own opinion. He was pathetic—a strong 
character caught helplessly in a net that 
was more than half the invention of a 
fatuous imagination. 


UBBARD said little. He listened to a 

gush of underscored superlatives con- 
cerning the planting scheme that “Mr. 
Barrett and I’’ had projected; he turned 
to Barrett’s talk an attention that visibly 
reserved judgment. 
Afterward, rather 
peremptorily toBar- 
rett’s ear, he pro- 
posed to drive him 
back downtown. 

‘“‘Talk on the 
way,’ hesaid. “Save 
time for us both.” 

Barrett was glad 
of the escape. Even 
as his first and only 
client he had no least 
desire for further 
consultation with 
Mrs. Hubbard. In 
the closed car he felt almost a sense of 
safety in the presence of Hubbard’s poorly 
concealed disfavor. The businesslike fash- 
ion in which he was cross-examined pre- 
pared him for the discovery that Hubbard 
was a banker. It was wholly clear that he 
was used to questioning other men about 
their private affairs. 

“H’m. Just starting. Never had any 
experience at all.” 

Barrett felt suddenly apologetic under 
the tone; he saw himself as an impudent 
pretender ruthlessly exposed. 

Hubbard seemed to reflect. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said as the car stopped before the Farley 
Building, “‘ you might make up some draw- 
ings and let us look them over. No harm 
in that, I guess.”’ 


AURA WYNNE looked up from her ma- 

chine as he came in, her eyes calmly 

inquiring. He lifted the roll of blue-print 
plans by way of answer. 

“T’ve got a fighting chance for the job,” 
he said. 

She nodded. ‘“‘That’s all you could ex- 
pect, isn’t it?’’ Her tone changed slightly. 
“There’s a special-delivery letter on your 
desk. It came just after you went out.” 

Barrett started. He had almost for- 
gotten that it was time for Carter’s weekly 
communication. He was uneasily con- 
scious of Miss Wynne’s presence as he tore 
the cover, but she gave no sign of any in- 
terest or curiosity. He slipped out the 
folded bills and read the brief covering 
message: 


You are doing well. Keep on as you have 
begun. 


Again there was no signature. He tore 
the sheet into small pieces and dropped 
them into his wastebasket. One of them, 
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cAdjust it yourself 
--to fil yourself - = 


Such Comfort ~ Never Before 


CHARIS, a delight to every woman who wears it, im- 
proves the figure with healthful comfort. Whether she 
has the angular tendencies of a school girl or finds it neces- 
sary to control matronly proportions, CHARIS enables her 
to bring the lines of her figure into pleasing conformity 
with the demands of fashion. 


Cuaris is a simple, light, one-piece garment. By its ex- 
clusive and patented inner belt (see illustration), which may 
be adjusted in an instant for snugness and height, every 
woman procures the support and comfort that she herself 
requires. The outer garment (also adjustable) slenderizes or 
rounds out, giving the utmost in smooth, pleasing lines. 


CHARIS is made in all sizes and in a variety of beautiful 
materials. It is dainty and launders perfectly. Detachable 
shoulder straps make possible separate washing. Yet with 
all its advantages CHARIS costs less than the ordinary gar- 
ments it replaces. 


CHARIS 25 never sold in stores 


It will be gladly demonstrated free in your own home by 
a trained representative. Just write, or phone the local 
CHARIS office. 


Many women of refinement are enjoying lucrative employ- 
ment of their time by representing us. Our complete and 
handy selling aids are easily grasped, and they insure profit- 
able results. If you would like to have a worthwhile income 
please fill out and mail the attached coupon. There may still 
be an opportunity in your vicinity. 


Write for a descriptive folder 
THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET Co., INC. 
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Patented 


Exclusive Features 
of 
CHARIS 


HE inner belt, a_pat- 

ented feature of CHARIS, 
may be raised or lowered, 
to fit the individual figure. 
The eyelets above and be- 
low are provided for this 
purpose. A glance at the 
illustration will show how 
the curved belt fits under 
the vital organs, supporting 
them comfortably and nat- 
urally. There is no pressing 
inward, but a healthful, 
uplifting effect. 


Lacing at the sides of the 
outer garment below the 
waist-line permits a five- 
inch adjustment at the hips. 
This adjustment can be 
made from the outside, 
after the garment is com- 
pletely fastened. Thus a 
perfect fit and the desired 
snugness are assured. 


Charis Serv- 
ice in the 
& privacy of 


, your home. 















If you wish to know bow you can become a 
| representative, check bere ( 








Allentown, Pa. &, Ritat 
Price $6. FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. a 
6 7J Dept. L11 Allentown, Pa. SS 
($6.95 west of the Please send me further information about CHARIS VET PA 
Rocky Mountains) oO » f 
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THE ORIGINAL ONE-PIECE GARMENT WITH ADJUSTABLE INNER BELT 
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Prove you ave clever . 


F you try, you will find you are really 

clever with your hands. The tre- 
mendous vogue for enameled furniture 
for interior decoration is due to the fact 
that intelligent women have made a 
discovery. They find that (if they use 
Sapolin) they can actually transform 
the appearance of their kitchens, nurs- 
eries, and bedrooms, not to mention 
stools, hanging shelves and little stands 
for other rooms—and that they can do 
it themselves at trifling cost. 


The success women have with 
Sapolin is not accidental. Every batch of 
Sapolin must endure the following 
“glass test” in our laboratories: 

(1) For smoothness, because grit shows up on 

glass. (2) For covering qualities and ease of ap- 

plication, because streakiness shows up on 
glass. (3) For correct color, because slightest 
variation can be detected on glass. (4) For dry- 
ing, non-sticking, and hardening qualities, be- 


cause Sapolin must dry 4 times as fast as ordi- 
nary oil enamels; and must be hard and dry as 
glass in 24 hours. 


Try it and you will find that Sapolin 
dries so hard and smooth it feels like 
glass; and that it cleans like glass. 
Notice its gorgeous perfection of color. 
Try it on a piece of glass. See and feel 
for yourself. 


Can of enamel—FREE 


Send ten cents for packing and mailing and we 
will send free a quarter-pint (regular 25c size 
can) of Sapolin Decorative Enamel. Choose the 
can you wish from black, white, cream, old 
ivory, silver gray, vermillion, cardinal red, ma- 
hogany, deep orange, sky blue, azure blue, ultra- 
marine blue, light green, dark green, oak brown 
or walnut brown. 

We-will also send booklet ‘167 things you can 
do with Sapolin.” Print your own (and your 
dealer’s) name and address, together with color 
desired, on the white corner of this ad and mail 
it with ten cents. 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. L-7, 229 E. 42d St., NEw York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 


VARNISHES — WAXES — POLISHES — LACQUERS 


© 1927 
Sapolin Co. Inc. 
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noticeably by its ragged shape and the 
typewritten word it bore, caught his eye. 
He took careful note of its position, a sud- 
den impulse prompting him to test his 
persistent suspicions as to Laura Wynne. 

“‘T’ll have to get some drawing stuff,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll be back in a little while.” 

She nodded without lifting her eyes, 
and he went out. The clicking rattle of 
the machine followed him along the cor- 
ridor. He stopped and listened, but it did 
not pause, and after a moment he con- 
tinued to the elevator. He bought drawing 
implements and paper without haste and 
deliberately wasted some minutes before 
shop windows. The typewriter was hum- 
ming when he approached his door. He 
unwrapped his parcel, crumpled the paper 
and tossed it into the basket, leaning for- 
ward as he did so. His nerves jerked taut. 
Somebody had disturbed the bits of torn 
paper. 

Alan Barrett was astonished to discover 
that he was not amused or pleased by the 
success of his device. Instead, as he 
straightened, he was disappointed and un- 
reasonably depressed. And he yielded, in 
his hurt resentment, to a childish impulse 
that bade him hold his tongue and let 
Laura Wynne continue to believe what 
she pleased about him. 

The grievance rankled stubbornly as he 
attacked the task of studying the Hubbard 
plans and making 
rough sketches for 
aplanting scheme. 
Presently he put 
down his sketch 
block and drew 
out a sheet of his 
printed letter pa- 
per. It occurred 
to him that he 
might very sen- 
sibly provide him- 
self in advance with proofs that he wasn’t 
Rudolph Engel, and he wrote to Warden 
Fanning at Stillburn to ask for Engel’s pho- 
tograph and finger prints. On impulse he 
added a request for whatever information 
Fanning could give him about Engel’s 
record. 


E KNEW that Fanning would see 

nothing noteworthy in all this; the 
warden had approved of his interest in 
Engel, had winked at certain prison rules 
in order to make it possible for Barrett to 
help with the gardens. As long as he was 
under suspicion of being Engel, he might 
as well know something about the crimes 
of which he was supposedly guilty. 

The letter lifted his spirits. He found it 
easier, after he had dropped it down the 
mail chute beside the elevator, to concen- 
trate his mind on the matter of those Hub- 
bard plans. By five o’clock he had almost 
forgotten everything else. He even ex- 
hibited his sketches to Miss Wynne with 
an artless exuberance; he knew that they 
were good. 

She nodded gravely. ‘‘ You can do it,” 
she said, as if making a reluctant conces- 
sion. ‘‘You’ll get this contract.” 

They parted at the door of the building 
with their usual brief word of good night. 
Barrett walked up Broadway in a rising 
humor that inclined him now to take a 
tolerant view of everything, even of Laura 
Wynne’s mistaken ideas about him. He 
felt vaguely ashamed of his deliberate at- 
tempt to strengthen her suspicions; after 
all, whatever the motive for her spying on 
him, it was all in the day’s work for her, 
no doubt; there was nothing disgraceful 
or detestable in detective work, even for a 
woman, and, he admitted, she’d had a fair 
basis in fact for her conclusions. 


T WASN’T fair to mislead her. While 

she was wasting time in watching him the 
real Engel might be profiting by her error; 
Barrett felt reasonably sure that wherever 
he was, Engel would bear a good deal of 
watching. There had been no sign of peni- 
tence about him, and his friendliness in 
the matter of ticket and money did not 
imply that he contemplated any mending 
of his ways. It might even be all a put-up 
job on his part; it might suit him to let 





. 


——— 


Alan Barrett travel on his ticket ang 
usurp his place in the favor of the 
shadowy Mr. Carter. The thought forced 
itself on Barrett that he was, ven prob. 
ably, a more or less culpable acc: /mplice 
in some new rascality of Rudolph | ngel’s 

He told himself impatiently that the 
notion was ridiculous. Engel conid not 
possibly foresee the circumstances that 
had made the deception possible. ineyj. 
table. 


He could not have known that | 


Carter was an alias, that the min who | 
used it meant to keep cleverly invisible be. | 


hind it; he could not have counted on 
Barrett’s acceptance of the rdle, ov a gyr. 
veillance so clumsy that it did noi equip 
itself with Engel’s photographs and 
description. 


ae thought startled Barrett. I{ Laura 
Wynne was what he had fancied, she 
was certainly no genius. Evena bungling 
amateur detective would have made sure 
of identifying a suspect whose photographs 
and finger prints were easily to be had. 


Perhaps, after all, he had been taking a | 
chance guess as established fact; perhaps | 


Miss Wynne’s not overly convincing story 
of her accidental presence at his office door 
was unromantic truth. 

He laughed at himself. He had been 
finding mares’-nests. Laura Wynne 
wasn't spying on him; there were any 





Novem ber. 


ee 


number of inno- | 


cent explanations 
for the disturb- 
ance of those 
scraps of paper in 
his basket; any 
chance movement 
of the basket 


would have changed their position. He | 


had been imagining it all. Anybody with 
any sense would have known better than 
to suspect that girl of any underhanded 
double-dealing, however legitimate and 
justifiable its motive. You could see ata 


-glance that she was not that sort. 


The conviction brought him a curious 
sense of relief. He had been inventing a 
lot of absurd notions and letting them 
worry him more than he had realized. 
There was no need for explanations and 
apologies; he would look like a fool, tell- 
ing Miss Wynne that he had taken her for 


a spy, admitting that he had suspected her | 


of tampering with his mail. 
He was in high spirits at Mrs. Garvey’s 
dinner table. 


instead of rather brusquely rebuffing that 
friendly soul. He even permitted Mr. 
Gibney to gratify his inquisitive interest in 
Barrett’s personal affairs. 


HE dapper little man fairly quivered 

with the innocent joy of sated curiosity. 
“Most interesting—very interesting in- 
deed!”” He inhaled deeply. ‘I envy you, 
sir. We practical businessmen have the 
name of looking askance at the artistic 
professions, but some of us don’t deserve 
it. Some of us envy you. I do, Mr. Bar- 
rett.”” 

Barrett resisted a temptation to grin. 
Even in his hours of ease Mr. Alfred Gib- 
ney preserved his main-aisle manners; he 
probably wore that aspect of profound 
omniscience in his sleep, Barrett thought. 

“You will find our city in a rece tive 
mood,” Gibney continued. ‘‘In my post 
tion one enjoys, if I may use the phr.ise, 4 
bird’s-eye view of the community. Bin- 
chester, sir, is at that stage of its de <lop- 
ment at which it need no longer consider 
only material things; we are rich encugh, 
Mr. Barrett, to draw breath and in:lulge 
our inborn hunger for beauty.” 

In spite of his amusement, Barreti was 
impressed. 

Gibney went on earnestly: “In my 
position I can observe such changes, =r. It 
is not so many years since the inquiries I 
answered in the line of duty were almost 
altogether for commodities of severely 
utilitarian nature. Now, for every p:tron 
who visits us in quest of something merely 


useful, I meet two whose errand has to do | 


For the first time he in- | 
vited the amiable overtures of Mr. Gibney | 
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HE better a food tastes the easier it is for 
you to eat it regularly. And that’s the 
reason why we have taken such painstaking 
care to make Post’s Bran Flakes so delicious. 


Bran should be included in your diet every 
day, to supply bulk which is essential to main- 
tain the magic glow of health and beauty. And 
Post's Bran Flakes provides bran in its most 
tempi og form. You will like to eat it every 
day for the pleasure its delicious flavor gives. 

Millions Love This Flavor 
Mil!'cas of women have formed a new health 
habi: since Postum Company made bran so 
§00c to eat. Millions now get their bulk be- 
caus: 


in Post’s Bran Flakes they have discov- 
ered a bulk food with a flavor they really enjoy. 


And remember, too, that this delicious health 


CO lay day 
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cereal also supplies such nourishing, vital ele- 
ments as: phosphorus, iron, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and vitamin-B. 


Undoubtedly, both you and your family will 
like Post’s Bran Flakes. So start in your home 
the pleasant health habit of eating it as a daily 

“Ounce of Prevention’’. Enjoy it eon with 
milk or cream. Also with fruits and berries in 
season. And have it served in the form of in- 
viting muffins, cookies and bread. 


Make this ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’ Test! 


Try Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or cream every 
morning for two weeks as an ‘‘Ounce of Preven- 
tion’’. Each day you'll relish the flavor of the 
crisp, brown flakes. In two weeks’ time see how 
much better you feel. Then you'll be glad to make 
your health a good excuse for eating every day a 


food that tastes so good. 


ec. POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





as an ounce @® of prevention 





‘Leat it every day... 
Feed ith made me feel years younger” 





Don’t put off starting this important health habit 
another day. Keep on the ¢ ‘Road to Wellville’’ by 
eating Post’s Bran Flakes regularly. 

Free! Send for the “Ounce of Prevention” Package: 
At your request we will send, free, the ‘Ounce of 
Prevention’’ package of Post’s Bran Flakes—more 
than enough to let you discover how good this 
cereal is. 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B-211, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Makers of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Chocolate. In Canada: 
Canadian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 








Now youll 








like Bran” 











TO INSURE GOOD SERVICE 
“Guaranteed” doesn’t mean much until 
you know how the guarantee reads. The 
Quaker Girl numbered certificate on the 
face of every Quaker-Felt Rug says: “If for 
any reason this rug should prove defective, 
or the purchaser feels he has not received 
his money’s worth, the rug may be returned 


|_ow- 


can be beautiful 


And the designers of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors have proved it 


ROM all over America comes 
the call for more beauty— 
more good taste—more authen- 
tic design in smooth-surfaced 
rugs. ‘Just because rugs are low- 
priced is no reason they should 
not be artistically designed— 
really beautiful,” women are say- 
ing. These women are right. And Armstrong’s 
designers, the same artists who create the 
modern patterns for Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors, have now produced new and tasteful 
designs for smooth-surfaced rugs—designs 
beautiful enough to grace the floors in homes 
of good taste, rugs inexpensive enough to 
appeal to even “just married” budgets. 
You want beauty in a rug, of course. But 
you want beauty that stands the wear and tear 
Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rug 





«é 






No. 4560. Four sizes, 6x 9 ft. to 9 x 12 ft. 
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and the Armstrong Cork 
Coy will authorize the 
merchant to replace it with 
a new rug of the same size 
and 

This guarantee is condi- 
tioned upon the purchaser's 
giving the rug proper care 
in accordance with the in- 


sylvania. 


. Saree 
EKA} S\ cerriricate NO. 1642 - B L¢ 
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to the merchant... and the Armstrong 
Cork Company will authorize the mer- 
chant to replace it with a new rug of the 
same size and grade.” A letter to us will 
bring you the whole story in a free book- 
let, “Rich Beauty at Low Cost.’”’ Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


priced rugs... 


of daily use. So every one of these new Quaker- 
Felt Rug designs is printed in heavy oil colors 
over a specially treated felt base. 

“That’s going far enough to insure long 
wear,’ some might say. But Armstrong’s 
weren’t contented with making just a good 
rug. They wanted to produce a rug that, de- 
spite its low price, would — the su- 
perior quality that has always been associated 
with the famous Circle A trade-mark. 


“Why not give the surface of 
these Quaker-Felt Rugs a finish 
that will | pee the beautiful 
colors and designs, a finish that 
makes for ease in cleaning, for 
really long wear?” “Accolac”— 
a rug lacquer that defies washing 
and wear—was adopted. 

When you examine the new Quaker-Felt Rugs, 
run your hand across this smooth “Accolac” 
surface. Note its bright gleam. Then ask the 
merchant the price. 


You will be delightfully surprised that 


Z Made by the 
even the large 9 x 12 ft. size costs much Mer 
less than you would pay for a permanent Linoleum 


wave! Quaker-Felt also comes by-the- 


yard in 6-foot and 9-foot widths in many 
attractive designs. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 


with some esthetic hunger. It is signifi- 
cant i1at our sales of pictures, of orna- 
ments, of jewelry and cosmetics and 
perfuries, are steadily increasing. Of 
cours: in the matter of personal decoration 
the trend is far more noteworthy. A con- 
sciousness of beauty naturally begins with 
bodily ornament; it quickly extends, how- 
ever, ‘rom such things as furs and jewels 
and dress to less immediate concerns.”’ 

Barrett nodded. Funny as his pompous 
manner was, Gibney was right in what he 
said. It occurred to Barrett that he would 
repay cultivation. He probably knew 
everybody of prominence in town. 

“T suppose you know Mrs. Warren 
Hubbard,” he ventured. “I’m submitting 
designs for her new place.” 

Gibney’s respect instantly deepened. 
“Of course. A very valued customer. I 
congratulate you, Mr. Barrett.”” He hesi- 
tated. ‘You are acquainted, I suppose, 
with the family—I mean aside from this 
tentative professional acquaintance you 
mention?” 

Barrett shook his head, his curiosity 
stirred by the man’s look. ‘“‘Never heard 
of them till today,’’ he admitted. ‘I’ve 
met them both; but that’s all so far.” 

“And Mr. Varney? I suppose he ——”’ 
the tone was unmistakably intentionally 
discreet. The sentence was left unfinished, 
Barrett thought, of design. Again he 
shook his head. 


IBNEY looked thoughtful. ‘‘ You will 

meet him before your negotiations go 
very far, I imagine,” he said carefully. 
“A very close friend of—of the family. I 
think Mrs. Hubbard is likely to be guided 
by his opinions in any matter of this sort; 
he is often with her when she visits our 
place of business.”’ 

Barrett’s imagination suggested a con- 
ception of Mr. Varney: A man who went 
shopping with such a woman as Mrs. Hub- 
bard—he grinned at the mental picture; 
a perfectly lovely fellow, of course, with a 
lot of taste in hats and frocks. 

“Tf you do business with Mrs. Hubbard, 
you will find Mr. Varney’s approval 
rather necessary,” said Gibney. ‘In your 
place, if you will allow me the suggestion, I 
should cultivate him.” 

Barrett chuckled. ‘‘The usual Pomer- 
anian, I suppose? Or is Varney a 
Pekingese? ”’ 

Gibney shook his head slowly. “‘Ac- 
cepting your metaphor, I should say that 
you would classify Mr. Varney as a terrier 
of sorts. I shouldn’t be too. quick to un- 
derrate his intelligence, Mr. Barrett.” 

He would not enlarge upon the remark, 
although Barrett pressed him. 

‘| have already said too much,”’ he de- 
clared. ‘You will make your own ob- 
servations in due course.” 


~ IF to avoid Barrett’s insistence, he 
suggested the names of other people 
wh might possibly be receptive to the 
ids of using Barrett’s services. It became 
steadily clearer to Alan Barrett that his 
strtting, self-important little floorwalker 
Wc. a shrewd observer of what went on 
al ut him, and that his polished bald head 
co: Lained aremarkable amount ofaccurate 
ai’! intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
0: people to whom, probably, he seemed 
covpletely insignificant. They parted on 
«dial terms, and Barrett was inclined to 
c\gratulate himself upon his evening. 
( »ney was likely to prove a valuable ac- 
© untance—more valuable, he thought, 
in even Mrs. Warren Hubbard, or, for 
tat matter, Warren Hubbard himself. 
He salved his conscience for his suspi- 
‘ons of Laura Wynne by treating her in 
ihe days that followed with a friendly in- 
‘ormality. She accepted this as she had 
received his earlier reserve, with no out- 
ward sign of pleasure or disapproval; com- 
petent, intelligent, thrifty of speech, she 
went about her work as if it were all that 
concerned her; to Barrett’s conversation 
she listened with respectful attention, but 
always with a suggestion somewhere in her 
manner that he was interfering with the 


~ 





= 


tasks for which he paid her. He ridiculed 
himself for ever having fancied her as any- 
thing but the capable and loyal assistant 
she manifestly was. 

He toiled at his scheme for the Hubbard 
grounds, determined to submit a plan with 
which neither Warren Hubbard nor the 
more exigent Mr. Varney could legiti- 
mately quarrel. 

When he carried his roll of drawings to 
the house on Maryland Avenue, after 
making the appointment in advance, he 
was at once relieved and disappointed to 
find that he had to deal only with the 
banker and his wife. 

“They’re simply too divine, of course, 
Mr. Barrett, but ” Barrett saw the 
sidling glance that flickered toward her 
husband—‘‘I’d rather wait till Cyril’s 
seen them. He has such perfectly marvel- 
ous ideas that ——’”’ 





s E’LL have to get along without him 

this time,’ said Hubbard abruptly. 
“You may get on with whatever’s to be 
done, Barrett. If you want a contract, 
draw it up and bring it to me at the bank.” 

Barrett walked on air all the way back 
to his office. The door was locked and he 
fumbled for his keys, a little disappointed 
that he must wait to break the news to 
Laura Wynne. 

A letter slid away as he pushed the door 
inward; he took it up. The corner legend 
of the envelope informed him that it was 
in answer to his request for information 
about Engel. 

An unmounted print showing front and 
profile views of Engel slipped out as Bar- 
rett slit the cover. He was startled by the 
defective quality of the likeness; evi- 
dently these pictures had been made at the 
time of Engel’s conviction. Ten years had 
changed him very noticeably; it would be 
hard to recognize in the man who had 
brought that ticket to Alan Barrett’s 
rooms, a few days since, the younger, thin- 
ner fellow who scowled up from these un- 
friendly prints. 

Barrett read Fanning’s note carelessly 
and turned from its casual friendliness to 
the typed tissue sheets of the dossier that 
it inclosed. He found nothing of special 
interest in the compressed accounts of 
Engel’s first two convictions; the third, of 
which a more detailed report was given, 
seemed at first no more significant—an 
ordinary robbery of a bank at Canastego, 
evidently a little country town. 


ARRETT read it carelessly. There had 

been two men concerned, one of them 
escaping in a motor with the stolen cash 
and securities. The other, Engel, shot 
through a leg by the bank watchman, had 
been caught. 

He had held his tongue stubbornly un- 
til after his conviction. Then, evidently 
convinced that his accomplice had played 
him false, he told the police that the crime 
had been planned and carried out by 
Harry Dolan. The name was familiar 
even to Alan Barrett; Silk-Hat Harry 
Dolan had earned a national reputation as 
an extraordinarily shrewd and lucky crim- 
inal, known as the author of a long list of 
more or less spectacular thefts, and yet 
without a single arrest against his record. 

The name quickened Barrett’s interest 
as he read Engel’s accusations. He guessed 
easily enough why Engel had not been 
tempted by a chance to enter honest, hum- 
drum business when the law released him. 
He had an old and bitter score to settle 
with the man who had used him and de- 
serted him. Remembering the look of his 
eyes as he had seen them last, Alan Bar- 
rett felt a vague, unreasoning compassion 
for Harry Dolan, if Rudolph Engel ever 
overtook him. 

He glanced down through an added 
paragraph. The robbery had caused the 
failure of the unlucky bank. There was a 
reference to its president. The name 
leaped up from the page as Alan Barrett 
heard the sound of Laura Wynne’s key in 
the door. 

Thaddeus Wynne! 


(Continued in the December Home Journal) 
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( ‘ruel burns 


soothed 


Life-long scars prevented—no 
infection—with the surgical 
dressing physicians rely on... 





From a fire chief: ‘The fire was out— 
but the housewife was severely burned 
in fighting the flames. I covered her 
hands and arms with Unguentine. Our 
trucks carry tubes. She slept well that 
night... 


soon was healed smoothly.” 






Scarring from burns that could mar 
for life can almost invariably be 
avoided. Unguentine has saved 
thousands. Festering is prevented; 
the healthy new skin forms quick- 
ly, smoothly. 


Unguentine . . FREE 


—a generous tube 


O every family the need 

comes—and the danger: 
burns are so easy to infect, 
their livid scars so horrible! 
.. +» Keep a tube of Unguentine 
always in the house. 


For thirty years the medical 
profession has used Unguentine 
as the standard dressing for 
burns both slight and severe. 

Apply Unguentine liberally: 
at once the pain stops— 
throughout the swift healing 
process the wound is kept dis- 
infected—and it heals, almost 
invariably without even a scar! 


For severe burns and open 
cuts, spread Unguentine on 
gauze and apply to the wound, 
bandaging lightly. You will 
find many uses for Unguentine. 
You need it especially for ac- 
tive children, outdoors and in. 
Made by The Norwich Pharma- 
cal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
At your druggist’s, 50 cents. 


This case might have been tragic: ‘While 
my little son was dressing before the fire- 
place, sparks caught his dressing gown. 
A great strip along his side was burned. I 
applied Unguentine. His screams stopped, 
Miraculous... The wound healed quickly. 
I can’t find the trace of a scar.” 











The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 


Department J-35, Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me a free tube of Unguentine and ‘“‘What to do,” 


by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 





—a trusted name 
on pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations 
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Under today s 


smart, tight hat can you keep 
your hair gleamingly alive ? 





MART, small hats—of course 
S we all wear them—fitting 
our heads as closely as possible. 

Yet doctors warn us that they 
slow down scalp circulation, that 
they tend to make the scalp tender, 
open to such infections as dandruff. 


These two hair troubles, poor 
scalp circulation and dandruff, if 
unchecked, make the hair thin 
and lustreless—make it lose its 
gleaming vitality, its youthful 
soft sheen. 

Yet you need not fear these 
two ills—you need not fear that 
your hair will lose beauty and 
healthy vitality because of your 
treasured small hat! 

An easy treatment has been 
formulated to meet just these 
conditions— 

to stimulate, keep tingling with 
life, every tiny blood vessel in 
your scalp— 


and to dan- 


druff infection. 


to check prevent 


Try this simple treatment to- 
night: 


Just moisten the scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then with stiffly held fingers move 
your scalp vigorously in every di- 
rection to work the tonic down to 
the very hair roots. Do this over 
every inch of the scalp—it makes 
the scalp tingle with new vigor and 
leaves your hair soft, clean and 
manageable! 


This Pinaud treatment is amaz- 
ingly effective! You will find that 
within a few days your hair feels 


new vitality, looks more gleam- 


ingly alive! 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
(or, if your hair is blonde, Pinaud’s 
Eau de Portugal) fodey at your 
drug or department store. Look 
for the signature of: Ed. Pinaud 
in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 
Paris, New York. 





PINAU D’S Eau de Quinine 


November, 1925 








eA Question of Title 


(Continued from Page 7) 


There was triumph in her tone. Jesse 
Forshay rubbed his chin. ‘“‘Does seem as 
if he must, that’s a fact,” he admitted. 
“But that was a hundred and three years 
ago, or such matter. Probably it’s changed 
hands a dozen times since.” 


“JAS it?” sharply. ‘How do you 

know? Or, if it has, I want you to 
find out about those changes. Listen now, 
Mr. Forshay. You read the newspapers, 
of course? Yes? Well, then, you know 
about the lawsuit that those very prom- 
inent lawyers and their clients in Boston 
have brought against people in Bayport 
and Harniss? It all hinges on a question 
of title. The lands originally were owned 
by the ancestors of the people bringing 
this suit. They—the lands, I mean—were 
just like this point property, worthless for 
ever and ever so long. 

“No one bothered about them and other 
people drifted in, built on them and lived 
there. They had 
no clear titles; they 


“Well, my sakes alive, Jesse Forshay!” 
she exclaimed.. ‘‘What in the world are 
you doin’ way down here this time in the 
mornin’?”’ 

Jesse regarded her with decided ap- 
proval. “‘How do you do it, Naomi?” he 
demanded. 

“Do what? Don’t stand there, 
lettin’ the flies in. Come inside.” 

Jesse stepped across the threshold. 
“How do you do it, Naomi?”’’ he asked 
again. 

“Do what? 
about?’”’ 

“‘How do you always manage to look as 
if you’d just stepped out of a bandbox? . , . 
Humph!”’ with a glance about the spot- 
less little sitting room. “I guess I’ve got 
the answer to that. It’s because you live 
in one. You’re the best housekeeper in 
this town; did you know it?” 

Mrs. Blodgett colored and then laughed, 
“‘T’m afraid you ain’t a very good judge,” 
she said. ‘‘ There are 
times when this house 


What are you talkin’ 





were just—er—squat- 
ters; I believe that is 
the term. Now those 
lands are worth a good 
deal and the heirs of 
the original owners 
are claiming theirown 
from the descendants 
of the squatters. 
What will come of it 
I don’t know—no- 
body does—but. .. . 
Well, do you see?”’ 

The Forshay brows were puckered 
more than ever. ‘“Sho!’’ he murmured. 
““Why—yes, ma’am, maybe I do. You 
think perhaps ——”’ 

“TI think it quite probable that those 
Blodgetts never really bought that point 
land at all. They moved there and built 
there and, the land being worthless at the 
time, they were not disturbed. But”— 
she tapped the table with her finger—‘‘if 
they did they were just squatters; and if 
my great-uncle Zebedee did not sell the 
land to them or anyone else, it was his 
then—and it is mine now. I want you to 
look up the records and to report to me 
just as soon as you can. That Blodgett 
person—Naomi, or whatever her ridicu- 
lous name is—will find out that someone 
else can be as obstinate as she. And if she 
cares to go to law about it we’ll see who 
has the money to employ the better law- 
yers. Indeed we will!”’ 

She departed a few minutes later, leav- 
ing the precious map in the custody of the 
town clerk. Ul 


HE next morning Jesse Forshay broke 

a habit of his. Usually, on Sunday 
morning, rain or shine, he attended service 
at the old First Parish meetinghouse. This 
Sunday morning he went for a walk in- 
stead. It was a beautiful day, clear and 
cool, with a northwest wind and a sky with- 
outacloud. His walk was, for him, a long 
one. He followed the main road to its end 
by the lighthouse, then turned across the 
fields and through the pine groves until he 
reached the bay front. At his left, beyond 
the elaborate rustic fence, where the climb- 
ing roses twined, was the Eaton property, 
the big, rambling house, stables, garages 
and outbuildings, an eighth of a mile 
away. At his right, jutting out into the 
bay, was Blodgett’s Point, dotted with 
clumps of pitch pine and beach plum and 
bayberry bushes, the little gray-shingled 
Blodgett house almost at its tip. He 
strolled along the sandy, rutted lane lead- 
ing toward it, turned the corner and 
rapped at the white-paneled door beneath 
the trellis. 

Mrs. Blodgett answered the knock. It 
was early, and she had just finished wash- 
ing her breakfast dishes, but there was 
nothing in her personal appearance to in- 
dicate that fact. 








looks to me like a pig- 
pen.”’ 
“Humph! Did you 
ever see a real pig- 
pen?” 

“The idea! I’ve 
seen a million.” 


“‘N7OU ought to see 

one more. Drop 
in at my quarters 
some day. The pig’ll 
be glad to have you.” 


sniffed impatiently. ‘That 


Naomi 
Susan Coleman isn’t competent to take 
care of any decent person’s rooms,’’ she 


declared. ‘“‘I’ve told you so fifty times. 
Why don’t you get somebody else? You 
can afford to, I guess, if you want to.” 

“Sure I can. The job’s yours any time 
you say yes, Naomi. I’ve told you that 
more times than you’ve told me the other; 
you'll have to give in to that.” 

Mrs. Blodgett did not deign to answer. 
“Well,” she demanded, with a sudden 
change of subject, “‘what brought you 
way down here of a Sunday mornin’ when 
you ought to bein church? And you can 
tell me just as well sittin’ down, I should 
think.” 

Jesse accepted the invitation to sit. 
The lady sat also. Mr. Forshay rubbed 
his chin. 

“T had a caller last evenin’,’’ he began. 
““A lady came to see me. Now I 
guess you’re jealous, eh?”’ 

“Rubbish! Why should I be jealous 
about who comes to see you?”’ 

“Don’t know why you should, but I 
wish you would be. Then I’d commence 
to have hopes. Now listen, Na- 
omi; I’m goin’ to surprise you.” 

He told of Mrs. Eaton’s visit and of her 
errand. The widow was surprised, then 
alarmed. A little of the color left her 
plump cheeks. 


+h H, JESSE!” she cried when he hid 


finished. ‘‘Oh, Jesse, you don’t sup- 
pose she can make me give up this house, 
do you? I—I—oh, it seems as if I just 
couldn’t! I love this little house. I've 
lived in it ever since I was married. You 
don’t think ——’”’ 

He interrupted. ‘‘There, there, N1- 
omi,” he protested, “I don’t think any- 
thing. This is your property unless s':¢ 
can prove it is hers. And she hasn’t do.e 
that yet.” 

“‘But—but to think of your workin’ /or 
her—to put me out. You! Why, I - 


She brushed her eyes with her apron. 
Jesse rose. ‘‘Naomi,’’ he said earnestly, 
“don’t you make any mistake about me. 
When she told me what she wanted I was 
on the point of sayin’ no and addin’ a few 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Because of 


| foo famous skin restoratives— 


















. CACHE greatest praise we have Jergens Lotion instantly relieves roughness or —your skin absorbs it instantly. 

” ° had for this wonderful new . . " ; Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today! 
i] skin preparation has come chap ping -: wonderf ul fe el keep ing the skin white Use it whenever you have had your 
from women who use their hands in water—and all your difficulties 
| hands constantly—women who have their hands _ skin restoratives known to science. Its effecton a about keeping them in good condition will dis- 
often in and out of water. rough or chapped skin is almost instantaneous. appear. You will begin to take real delight in the 
They say Jergens Lotion is remarkable for the It soothes—softens—whitens the skin—restores its appearance of your hands—in their new attrac- 
3 way in which it keeps their hands smooth and youthful suppleness and smoothness—gives it a tiveness and charm. 

white. lovely silky texture. You can get Jergens Lotion for fifty cents at 
Jergens Lotion contains two of the most healing Jergens Lotion leaves not a trace of stickiness any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
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- + Fercens Lotion leaves not a trace of stickiness—you can use it with the daintiest accessories 


ri 


— —s THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL BOTTLE—FREE! 
Mail this coupon today 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
go2r Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
a aoe La mint 


Please send me—/ree—the new, large-size trial bottle of 
Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, “‘ Your Skin and Its Care.” 


MAD rae ae ee ore ores sc gears bis 5 ee 
LOTLION 2 IEG SR ORO ROE 
(AT, RET ae Ie Pe, a ee eS DRONE. 05 bis gic tcteis om 


Made by the makers of Woodbury’s Facial Soap If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd. 


3021 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Wide feet? These shoes will 
make them look slender 


See a pair of Wilbur Coon wide 
widths and you will say, “That shoe 
will never fit me; it’s too narrow.” 
Slip it on, and while it still looks 
narrow you will find that it fits with 
surprising comfort. 





MERCEDES 


A beautiful slenderizing model developed 


for high-arched slim heel feet. In patent 


leather, black glazed kid and whi ppet tan. 


No gaping sides, no slipping heels, no wrinkles 


That’s what distinguishes Wilbur Coon wide width shoes from ordi- 
nary wide shoes. “‘Wide shoes” are merely ordinary shoes widened out 
to fit fleshy feet. Wilbur Coon Shoes are special measurement shoes, 


designed to slenderize fleshy feet. 


all have special measurements 


More than 200 sizes—1 to 12, AAAA to EEEEE 
‘*4 made-to- measure fit in ready-to-wear shoes” 


The special measurements do even more 
than make the wide foot look slender. They 
cause Wilbur Coon Shoes to fit the foot at 
every point—length, ball, waist, instep, 
heel—giving a real comfort that lets you 
walk or shop all day with pleasure, and 
dance all evening. In Wilbur Coon Special 
Measurement Shoes your foot looks its 
best. And feels glorious. 


Any wide foot fitted comfortably 


Many slenderizing models for even the widest 
foot in all leathers, satin and other fabrics, 
mostly $8 to $11. Try them on at your Wilbur 
Coon dealer’s. Free book, “Why Most Shoes Wy Hou 
Don’t Fit,”’ reveals important shoe secrets and 7 


pictures the favored styles. Write for it. 


CE) WseConG 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
© 1927, WBC Co. 37 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. 





JOYCE 
Wonderful fitting, particularly on “hard- 


to-fit” feet, Has narrow heels. In black 
glazed kid, patent, burnt oak kid, satin. 


FREE 
Send your 


\ for this 
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name and address 
free book 
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trimmin’s to the statement. Then I 
changed my mind. If she didn’t hire me 
to hunt up that title, she would somebody 
else, and that somebody might not be as 
friendly to your interests as I’d be. I 
took the job to help you, not to help her. 
Understand that.” 

“But how can you do that, Jesse? 
You can’t take her money and ——” 

“Sh-h-h! I haven’t taken her money 
and I don’t intend to. Now, Naomi, let’s 
talk business a few minutes. What do you 
know about this house and land? Who 
owned it in the beginning—the Blodgett 
beginnin’, I mean?”’ 

What Mrs. Blodgett knew, really knew, 
was unfortunately very vague. Her hus- 
band’s father had built the house. The 
land, or so she had always understood, he 
had inherited from his father, whose name 
was Gadiel Blodgett. Gadiel died in 1840 
or thereabouts; his tombstone in the 
Methodist burying ground would supply 
the exact date. But how Gadiel came into 
possession of the property she had never 
heard, and, so far as she knew, there were 
no deeds or papers to prove 
anything. 

“We have just always been 
here,” she explained woe- 
fully. ‘“‘That’s all I know 
about it, Jesse; absolutely 
ale 


ss ELL, that’s as muchas 

anybody else knows— 
so far, anyway. Don’t fret 
yourself sick now, Naomi. 
Possession, so they say, is 
nine points of the law and 
the Blodgetts have been in 
possession here for a long 
spell. . . . Well, I must be 
gettin’ along.” 

For a time, however, they 
stood together on the step. 
Naomi looked out over the 
bay, framed by the green of 
the pine tops. 

“Tt don’t seem as if I could 
ever be happy without all + \ 
this to look at,’’ she sighed. R: : 
“I don’t believe there’s as yi . 
nice a view anywhere else in i 
Denboro.”’ 

“Oh, yes, there is. The outlook from 
that point right next to you is just as 
pretty, maybe a little prettier. Come 
now, isn’t it?”’ 

The next point, also thick with pines, 

was but a few hundred yards distant to 
the left. Mrs. Blodgett regarded it doubt- 
fully. ‘ 
“Why, yes,’’ she admitted. “I suppose 
it is, but that doesn’t help me any. I own 
this point—or I always thought I did— 
and I don’t own that one. I’ve often 
wondered why some of the summer folks 
haven’t bought that land there and built 
on it before this. I presume likely they 
will pretty soon.” 

Mr. Forshay grunted. ‘Maybe it ain’t 
for sale,’’ he observed. ‘‘Well, good-by, 
Naomi. I'll see you again pretty quick. 
And, remember, if worse comes to worst, 
you can always keep house for me.” 


III 


N MONDAY he took the early train 
for Ostable, the county seat. In the 
office of the Register of Probate in the 
courthouse he spent the greater part of 
that day and the next. Tuesday evening 
he called upon Mrs. Chase Eaton. That 
important personage received him in the 
forty-by-twenty living room of Breezy 
Acres, which was the name of the Eaton 
domain, and listened with increasing im- 
patience to his report. 
“‘ And is that,” she demanded, “‘all you 
could find out, for heaven’s sake?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Jesse, perched un- 
easily on the edge of a huge armchair. 
“That’s all. Gadiel Blodgett—that’s 
Naomi’s husband’s grandfather—bought 
that point land of Ezekiel Holt in 1835. 
That deed’s all on record, size of the prop- 
erty, boundaries, and all that. Gadiel 








paid forty-five dollars for it, which was q 
good price for beach land in those days 
But where or how or from who E; ekiel 
Holt got it I don’t know, and neither does 
anybody else. You see ——’”’ 

Mrs. Eaton interrupted him. “TI don’t 
see,” she snapped tartly. “If you could 
find out that much why couldn’t you find 
out more? According to that map of mine 
the land belonged to my great-uncle, 
Zebedee Beasley. If the Holt person sold 
it to the Blodgetts, Holt must have got 
it from somebody, or it wasn’t his t« sel] 
at all. Isn’t that common sense?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Sounds like it.” 

“Well, then! Why didn’t you loo! up 
the Holt records?” 

“T did. And there ain’t any. I looked 
all the way back to 1820, when the old 
courthouse burned down and all the very 
old records and deeds was burned with: it. 
According to that map of yours Zebedee 
Beasley, in 1822,. owned Blodgett’s 
Point.” 

“Tt isn’t Blodgett’s Point. 
dee’s Point.” 

“All right, maybe so. Zeb’s Point or 
Rum Point, or whatever ’tis, there is no 
record of how it came into 
possession of Ezekiel Holt, 
and yet it must have come 
into his possession somehow 
and sometime between 1822 
and 1835.” 

“How do you know it 
did?” 

“eWell, he sold it to Gadiel 
Blodgett.” 

“But what proofs have we 
that it was ever his to sell? 
I don’t believe it ever was. 
Now what do you advise me 
to do, Mr. Forshay?”’ 


It is Zebe- 


ESSE rubbed his chin. 

“‘Why, if I was goin’ to ad- 
vise you, ma’am,”’ he said 
quietly, “‘I should say you'd 
better rest contented with 
the property you’ve got or 
keep on raisin’ your figger till 
Naomi— Mrs. Blodgett, I 
mean—felt she couldn’t af- 
ford to hang on any longer.” 

Mrs. Eaton rose to her feet. 
“T shall do neither,”’ she an- 
nounced with emphasis. “I 
must say I am very much disappointed 
in you, Mr. Forshay. You have learned 
practically nothing. I firmly believe that 
that land is mine, has always been a part of 
our family holdings, and that these Blod- 
getts—or Holts, or whoever they are— 
were mere squatters with no legal title 
at all. And I shall engage a real lawyer 
to look after my interests—something | 
should have done in the first place.”’ 

Forshay, who had risen when she did, 
bowed politely. ‘Good idea, ma’am,’’ he 
said. “If I felt the way you do I’d do that 
very thing.” , 

“What! Well, I must say! Of course, 
Mr. Forshay, when you send me your bill 
for—well, whatever work you may have 
done for me, I will send a check at once.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, but there won't 
be any bill.” 

“Nonsense! Send your bill at once.” 

“No, ma’am. You say yourself that [ 
found out practically nothin’, and nothi».’ 
is worth nothin’, practically. Good ev: - 
nin’, Mrs. Eaton. I’ll get that map °f 
yours back to you tomorrow.” 


IV 


Artes supper on Wednesday he walk: ‘1 
down to the Blodgett house, bt 
found the doors locked and the windc v 
shades drawn. Tucked in the latch of ti.c 
front door, however, was a penciled no.2 
addressed to him. Mrs. Blodgett, so t!-c 
note informed him, had received a te! - 
gram from a married cousin in Brocktou. 
His wife was ill and he had asked Naomi (9 
come there, if possible, and help then 
through the illness. 

“TI don’t know how long I shall be awa.’ 
Jesse,’’ Naomi had written, “but it wil 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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| New Beauty in Smiles 


[| You Remove the ; i 
f “Off-Color” FILM 
| that Clouds Your 
Teeth 











i 


| f, New Way Dentists Widely 
ii Advise 


i 





Send coupon for 10-day free tube 












(Above) GRACE DALTON AND 
GERALD JOHNSTON ride out early 
to enjoy the autumn tingle in the air. 
Health like theirs goes hand in hand 
with glorious smiles kept bright by 
daily use of Pepsodent. 
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(Above) AS NEW TEETH COME it’s all-important to keep them of oe 5 aS 
white and free of film, the dentist tells wee Vera Crowley. For this & . ae 4 ida — 
purpose be sure you ask for Pepsodent. e (Above) THE EYES OF AN AUDIENCE often wander 
a from dancing feet—to brilliant smiles like those of Ann 





Pennington and Buster West in George White’s “Scandals.” 
These celebrated stars ‘‘make-up" their smiles with Pep- 
sodent each time before appearing on the stage. 





RY your tongue across your teeth. Note whether you 
{vel a film, a slippery coating, covering them. 





If su do, you have found the reason why your teeth may 
look off color’? in your mirror. Have found also, perhaps, 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


why you feel yourself prone to tooth and gum disorders. 
Ac tding to present-day dental opinion, film is a chief 
eneni of teeth and gums. An ever-forming enemy that 
brus! x alone has failed to combat successfully. Thus a 
specic! flm-removing dentifrice is advised by dentists. 
Film forms on teeth, and clings. It establishes a natural 





brecing place for the germs, resulting in decay. It spreads 
over teeth and gums; lays them open to bacterial attack. 


Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1297, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


lin is the basis of tartar. And tartar, with germs, is 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


a PROVED CAUSE of pyorrhea. 




















. Now, on dental advice, thousands are turning to the SEE RR Lenk It RE RboD ALN UNG es Mek etree 
: pecial Film-Removing Dentifrice called Pepsodent. <A i 1 a Pare 
Pa Th paste DIFF ERENT in formula, theory and effect kK FACICUT OSS 0... cece ccc cece cree cevaceneccrsscccnsesvaseseccseressssasessseee 
~<a any other known. Not simply a medicated dentifrice, i BN cis ashes deri eee Ne late aoe penn anes 
ut « scientific film-removing agent. a Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
P dent b d . e ast Goosas 2 pe Sh as tf Jonento 2, Can. a 
epsodent, bas in: ini 5 . 42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . . .London, S. E. 1, Eng. 
dey oe e on the dominant dental opinion of to b _ (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. S. W. 
=" emoves film scientifically from the teeth. It acts to firm u e! Only one tube to a family. 2610 
"4 sums. It acts to multiply the alkalinity of the saliva. Maan: Ja Ws AA A aE RMN IR RR NG A 
Whitens aud cleans teeth as brushing alone has never (Above) FINDING THE BULLSEYE is the trick in 
archery which recently has become so popular. With P EK P S O D FE; N | 
smiles made bright by Pepsodent, Miss Ruth Denton 








¢ » . * : ° é 
E ‘i - Use twice daily on teeth as dentists urge. It will 
Prove its results beyond all question. Send coupon. proves a likely and enchanting pupil. The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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Slender, graceful ARCH REST shoes 
for never failing fit and comfort 

















When you see the Drew Arch Rest symbol on the sole of a shoe you will observe 
how the special Drew construction gives the lightness, grace and slender 
appearance that every woman wants and finds in no other reinforced shoes. 











O one thing is so supremely essential special arch construction that not only sup- 
to the perfect feminine ensemble as . _ ports, but actually strengthens the muscles 


correct footwear. of your foot. Aches, pains and throbs which 

















have so often spoiled your day or evening, 
And Drew Arch Rest shoes are correct— are things of ne ng If eben pee a 
not only in up-to-the-minute styles— really known true foot comfort, there's 
but correct for everlasting comfort and something wonderful in store for you when 
foot health. | you put on your first pair. ad air a 
Chic, graceful shoes that fit like a new Visit your Drew dealer at the first oppor- THE IRVING DREW Co. “| 
glove +77» soft, pliable, caressing shoes tunity, and examine these handsome shoes __§ Sersanadl. aaa 
that never pinch nor rub,,+dainty, light, for yourself. Notice the combination of {| Gentlemen: Please send me your free 


buoyant shoes with just the right 
warmth for cold weather +++ + 
all ina charming variety of styles, 
and a complete range of sizes. 


Every Drew Arch Rest shoe has a 


slender daintiness and gentle, firm booklet, “Reflection of Foot Beauty.” 
support built into each last. Then Name 

—try on your choice. You'll find 

them perfect—and the price City 
more than satisfactory. 4 ee —=4 


Look for the ARCH REST syméol on every shoe 
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probably be two or three weeks at least. 
If you do hear any more about Mrs. 
Eaton’s trying to get my home away from 
me, or if you find out anything about the 
title, please, please write to me right off. 
[can’t sleep for thinking about it. I hate 
to trouble you, but somehow it seems as if 
you were about the realest friend I have in 
the world, even more real than the few 
relatio:s I have left. You'll help me if you 
can, I know. I do depend on you so.” 

Jesse Forshay read the note through 
twice. Then he walked back across the 
fields. He had missed his regular once-a- 
week call upon the widow, of course, but 
there was consolation in that note of hers. 
She considered him her most real friend 
and she did depend upon him. That was 
more than she had ever admitted in any of 
their conversations. 


N THE beginning of the fourth week 

following Mrs. Blodgett’s departure for 
Brockton, he received another hastily writ- 
ten note from the widow. She had returned 
to her house at the Point and she wished 
to see him very much indeed. She was 
ina “dreadful state, worried pretty nigh 
to death.” 

An Ostable lawyer named Barnes— 
possibly Jesse knew who he was—had 
written her a terribly sharp letter. Ac- 
cording to that letter his client, Mrs. Chase 
Eaton, had instructed him—Barnes— 
to look into the matter of title to the 
land upon which her home stood. He 
had been unable to discover that the 
Blodgetts possessed any title at all. Ac- 
cording to certain dates in his possession 
the property had formerly belonged to 
Zebedee Beasley and there was nothing 
whatever to show that it had ever—le- 
gally, that is—changed hands. He had 
advised Mrs. Eaton that, as Zebedee 
Beasley’s nearest of kin, she had a valid 
claim upon the land preémpted by the 
Blodgetts, and she -was contemplating 
instituting a suit at law for recovery of the 
same. Of course Mrs. Eaton did not wish 
to be unduly harsh and, if Mrs. Blodgett 
cared to reconsider the Eaton offer of five 
thousand dollars, the suit might not be 
brought. Otherwise she must be prepared 
to defend it. 

_ All this information was not conveyed 
in Naomi’s brief note, but Jesse obtained 
it at first hand when she showed him the 
Barnes letter that 
evening. He found her 
in a highly nervous 
condition and when, 
having finished reading 
the lawyer’s commu- 
nication, he laughed 
aloud, she was shocked. 

“Why, Jesse For- 
shay!’’ she cried, 
aghast. “Are youclean 
crazy’ How can you 
sit there and laugh as 
if—as if it was funny! 
Haven't you got any 
feelii:'s? Oh, what shall 


I do? And—and I 
counied on you to help 
me! 


S I was sobbing. 
Jesse Came over to 
= | she was sitting and patted her 
shouider, 

“You just keep on countin’ that way, 
Navini,” he said heartily. “I laughed be- 
cause this Barnes fellow is funny. There’s 
nothin’ to be frightened about in this let- 
ter ot his. It’s bluff, that’s all it is—just 
blu’. He’s tryin’ to scare you into sellin’ 
out at her figure, that’s all he’s doin’. It’s 
plain enough.” 

bol sut he and she are goin’ to law about it. 

don’t want a lawsuit. How can I afford 
to hire lawyers and all like that? And I 
couldn’t sit up there.in court and have 
everybody stare at me and be picked to 
pieces with questions. I just couldn’t. I 
Suess I might as well be reconciled to givin’ 
up this place. I shouldn’t care so dread- 


ful much about sellin’ the land, although 








I’d rather live here or hereabouts than 
anywhere in the world, but my home—oh, 
dear! I looked forward to livin’ in it all my 
days and dyin’ in it when my time came.”’ 

The Forshay patience slipped momen- 
tarily. ‘“‘Bosh, Naomi!” he exclaimed 
sharply. ‘‘Do for goodness’ sakes stop 
talkin’ about dyin’. You ain’t half a hun- 
dred yet, neither am I. If you’ll be sensi- 
ble and marry me, same’s I’ve asked you 
to twenty times in the last six months, we’ll 
both of us begin to really live. Come now; 
I ask you again. That’s the twenty-first 
time. This proposal’s come of age.” 

She shook her head. ‘You do talk so 
foolish, Jesse,’’ she said, with a wan smile. 
““What would folks say if two old crea- 
tures like us got married? Besides, my 
gettin’ married wouldn’t save my home 
for me, would it?” 

Jesse looked at her. “See here, 
Naomi,”’ he demanded, “‘suppose I did 
save it for you? Would you marry me 
then?”’ 

She swung about in her chair and met 
his look with a stare of incredulity and 
wonder. ‘‘Why, what do you mean?”’ she 
cried. ‘“‘How can you—oh, don’t, Jesse! 
What is the use?”’ | 

“You answer my question. Will you 
agree to marry me if I fix it so you—you 
and I, of course—can live in this house as 
long as ever you want to? Here, 
here! Don’t ask—answer.” 


HE shook her head sadly. “‘The way I 
feel now I’d agree to ’most anything, if 
you could stop ’em puttin’ me out of my 
home, or keep me from goin’ to that awful 
court. But you know perfectly that— 
why—why, where are you goin’?”’ 

He was at the door. ‘I’m goin’ home,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘Now you get up out of 
that chair and stop thinkin’ about courts 
or lawsuits. If you want somethin’ to 
think about you can put in your time de- 
cidin’ where we’ll go on our weddin’ trip.” 

His walk back to the rooms over the 
post office was, for two-thirds of the way, 
a triumphal progress. Then, as his elation 
subsided, and plain common sense began 
to resume control of his mind. And, as 
he considered the whole affair calmly and 
without the presence of Naomi to disturb 
his thoughts, he was not so confident that 
the Eaton threat was bluff and no more. 
True, it seemed to him that their side 
had no proof worth while and that their 
contention of ownership would not stand 
in law; nevertheless, it 
was a fact that he knew 
very little about law. 
And backing the Eaton 
suit would be the Eaton 
millions, money to en- 
gage the best legal tal- 
ent in the state; to fight 
for years, perhaps, to 
wear out the other side; 
to force the opposition 
to yield rather than 
fight longer. 


E SAT, a discon- 
solate heap, in the 
black walnut rocker, 
puffing at his pipe, and 
trying to sight a ray ot 
sunshine in the deep- 
ening gloom. He made 
up his mind to go to 
the Probate Office at Ostable next day, 
and have another hunt among the old 
records. This led him to wonder whether, 
among the very oldest inhabitants of 
South Denboro, there might not be one or 
two who could remember having heard any 
stories, in their youth, of the ownership of 
Blodgett’s Point. 

And then it occurred to him that, in 
the trunks under the bed in the adjoining 
room, were those old diaries kept by his 
father—yes, and by his grandfather, the 
Ebenezer Forshay who was first elected 
town clerk in 1825. 

The diaries might be worth looking 
over, at least. He went to the next room, 
burrowed under the bed, dragged forth 
one of the dust-covered trunks and from it 
extracted an armful of little volumes, their 
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Ship-shape Condition 





HE last cable is off 

—the whistle blows—and the 

great liner starts on another long 
voyage. As the shore line fades away, 
veteran and inexperienced travellers 
alike can only guess what the future 
holds in store. But they know that 
before the ship sailed, every vital part 
was given painstaking inspection. All 
during the voyage the same watchful- 
ness will be continued. The captain 
is ready to meet heavy seas, for in fair 
weather he has prepared for storms. 


Each of us during the autumn bears a 
strange resemblance to a ship leaving 
port. Some, sturdy and sound and 
ready for what may come; others weak 
and unfit for a crisis; still others need- 
ing only a slight overhauling to qualify 
them to meet the added hazards which 
the winter months bring. 

January claims more deaths than 


May] June! July [Aug [Sept.| Oct. | Nov. [Dec] Jan | Feb. [Maren] Apml 7 
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~ the month”. You who are 
wise will fit yourselves to 
Danger meet the approaching 
Month winter months in ship- 
shape condition. 
at won tov 
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December, and February 
more than January. Year after year, 
the same thing occurs—because people 
have not fortified their bodies to meet 
the rigors of the winter. 


Then follows March—March called 
the “danger month” because it is then 
that neglected colds suddenly change 
from seemingly unimportant discom- 
forts to deadly menaces. Tired hearts 
and racked lungs make only a feeble 
fight for life. All too many people live 
an abnormal life in the winter time. 
They eat too much. They do not get 
enough exercise—enough fresh air. 


Exercise in the open whenever it is 
possible. But if you have no time or 
opportunity for outdoor exercise you 
will find that intelligent daily indoor 
exercise in a properly ventilated room 
is a fine substitute—a daily tonic. 


But, first of all, have a physical exami- 
nation. If there are any defects which 
can be corrected see that they are given 
immediate attention. 


It is a real cause for 
thanksgiving that this is 
only November and there 
is still plenty of time to 
make preparations to sail 
safely through the“ danger 





This chart is an average picture of the four 
years from May, 1923, to April, 1927. It 
illustrates graphically for you, month by 
month, the average deathrate from Pneu- 
monia per 100,000 population from May 


poy yl berculosis. More children die of measles 
rite in that month than in any other month of 
Study the picture. Note carefully the rise the year. 


and fall. 


When you reach the dizzy pinnacle—the 
March Peak—you will see that the danger 
of death from all forms of Pneumonia is 
more than four times as great as in mid- 
summer. 


Statistical records show that in November, 
1926, 8,000 persons died of Pneumonia. 
In December 11,400 persons died from the 


aaOh 


same cause. 
In February 15,000. Andin March 17,000. 


March is also the peak month for colds 
and for deaths from heart disease and tu- 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared a series of simple exer- 
cises aimed to develop the body and keep 
it in sound physical condition. An exer- 
cise chart and two valuable booklets, 
“Commonsense in Exercise” and “The 
Prevention of Pneumonia,” will be mailed 
free of charge to anyone who writes for 
them. 


In January, 1927, 16,200. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
NEW YORK 


Biggest intheWorld,More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Famous schools and institutes endorse aluminum utensils for every kind of cookery 


In Home Economics Schools 


‘As dietitian, teacher of home economics, and lecturer in 
nutrition, I have repeatedly pointed out the advantages 
of aluminum cooking utensils. Outstanding among these 
are economy, lightness, ease of cleaning, and safety.” 





Thus speaks no less an authority than Winifred Stuart Gibbs, 
director of the American Food Journal Institute and editor of the 
American Food Journal. And thus might be quoted many another 
high authority in the schools and institutes that are showing 
American women the way to better cooking. 


So it is not surprising that the wonderful ‘‘modern metal’’ has 
been generally adopted as the foundation equipment of efficient 
kitchens; and that in schools and hospitals, in homes and hotels, 
from one end of the country to the other— 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLE 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 








Please send booklet, “The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to address written below: 
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covers black or brown or red and their 
pages covered with neat, old-fashioned 
handwriting. V 


RS. CHASE EATON was puzzled 

and, because of that fact, was not in 
the best of tempers. Adolphus Barnes, 
the Ostable attorney, was doing his best 
to smooth her rumpled feathers. They 
were in consultation in the huge living 
room at Breezy Acres. 

“But why on earth,’”’ demanded the 
lady tartly, ‘should the Forshay person 
come here to see me? And why should he 
ask you to meet him here? What —— 
Well, Bates, what is it?”’ 

The butler bowed. ‘“‘Mr. Forshay is 


here, wishing to see you,” he said. ‘“‘He 
says he has an appointment.” 
“‘He does! Well, he hasn’t. Never 


mind; you may as well show him in, I 
suppose.”’ 

Jesse appeared a moment later. Barnes 
acknowledged his ‘“‘Good evening” with 
easy condescension. Mrs. Eaton’s nod 
was decidedly cool. The town clerk did 
not seem to notice the frigidity. 

“Well, ma’am,”’ he said, with a smile, 
*‘T presume likely you was surprised when 
Mr. Barnes here told 
you I was thinkin’ of 
droppin’ in on you and 
him this evenin’.” 

The lady nodded 


once more. “I was— 
and am,” she said 
curtly. 


“Yes, ma’am; nat- 
urally you would be,”’ 
he agreed. “Well, I 
know how interested 
you was in the title to 
that point land and so 
I thought I’d better 
come right off. Mr. 
Barnes has told you, 
I guess, that I have 
found somethin’ bear- 
in’ on that.” 

Mrs. Eaton would 
Barnes caught hereye. ‘“‘Excuse me, Mrs. 
Eaton,” he suggested, ‘‘but as your law- 
yer, perhaps it will be as well if I put the 
questions. So you imagine you may have 
found something which helps to settle the 
title question, do you, Forshay?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know as you could call it 
settlin’ exactly—that is, lawfully settlin’ 
that title—but it does look as if I found 
out how Ezekiel Holt got hold of the prop- 
erty. He was the fellow who sold it to 
Gadiel Blodgett in 1835, you remember.”’ 

Mrs. Eaton uttered an exclamation. 
She forgot her attorney’s suggestion. 
“What’s that?’”’ she cried quickly, 
““What have you found out? How did he 
get it?” 


have spoken, but 


Jesse was provokingly deliberate. 
“That’s what I came to tell you and 
Mr. Barnes, ma’am,”’ he replied. “I just 
kind of happened onto it, more by good 
luck than anything else, and —— Do 


you mind if I sit down? It’s consider’ble | 


of a story.” 

The lawyer and Mrs. Eaton exchanged 
glances. Then the former motioned to a 
chair. Jesse sat. From the pockets of his 
coat he took three small, leather-covered 
books; upon’ the cover of each was 
gummed a yellowed slip of paper on which 
figures were written. He laid two of the 
little volumes in his lap and held the other 
up for inspection. 

““You see, ma’am,”’ he went on, still ad- 
dressing Mrs. Eaton, ‘‘it’s from these 
books here that I came onto the track of 


‘Ezekiel Holt and the point land. They’re 


old diaries that my grandfather, Ebenezer 
Forshay, kept away back when he was 
town clerk in South Denboro, same as I 
am now. I’ve got pretty nigh two trunks 
full of those diaries, goin’ back to the 
eighteen-twenties. These I’ve got here are 
my grandfather’s for 1828 and ’31 and 
33. They’re marked with the dates, you 
notice. He was more than just town 
clerk, Ebenezer was; he was a halfway 
lawyer and justice of the peace, and, I 
gather, was in the habit of fixin’ up little 





——__ 


quarrels and troubles between the towp. 
folks, settlin’ ’em out of court, as you 
might say. This book I’ve got in my hang 
is his diary for 1833, and,” stressing the 
word, “‘in it he’s written down abou: how 
Ezekiel Holt came to take over that land 
we're all so interested in. It appears that 
it belonged to Zebedee Beasley — yoy; 
great-uncle, I believe you said he was.” 

The lady turned toward her lawyer 
“There!” she exclaimed, in triump), “| 
knew that land was ours.” 


|S preity legal mind was a bit more 


at 


practical. ‘How did Holt get ii?” he | 
asked sharply. “Come to the point now.” | 


Jesse chuckled. 


“It’s the poin! I’m | 


comin’ to,” he observed. ‘And how Holt | 


came to come to it. It’s all written down 
in my grandfather’s diary here. ‘There’ 
quite consider’ble entries bearin’ on it— 
or on Zebedee. There’s one or two about 
your grandfather, Amaziah, Mrs. Faton, 
but they’re in the earlier ones. Maybe 
*twon’t be necessary to read them. Let’s 
hope ’twon’t.” 

“What do you mean, hope it won’t?” 

Jesse lifted a hand. “This Zebedee 
Beasley,” he said, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘must have been 
a—a—vwell, a kind of 
tough citizen, as you 
mightsay. . . . Just 
a minute, please; I'll 
tell you why I call him 
that. All through those 
diaries here there’s ref- 
erences to him and he 
seems to have been in 
a peck of trouble, off 
and on. Seems that on 
thenight beforeFourth 
of July in 1833, Zebe- 
dee, full of—well—er— 
celebration, I sup- 
pose—broke in through 
the window of Ezekiel 
Holt’s back kitchen, 
the Holts bein’ away 
at the time, and carried off an assortment 
of whatever he found loose, a horse pistol 
and a silk hat and a clam hoe and—no, I 
understand they couldn’t prove the clam 
hoe on him, but it don’t count anyway. 
What did count was five dollars and thirty 
cents in money and a five-gallon keg of 
Medford rum. Now is 

Mrs. Chase Eaton sprang to her feet. 
“‘Outrageous!’’ she cried. ‘‘ How dare you 
make such statements! The Beasleys 
have always been the very finest people in 
this town!”’ 





- ES, yes, ma’am, I know, but this Beas- 

ley was different, I’m afraid. Any- 
how, Holt found out who did it and Zebe- 
dee was arrested and owned up to all! but 
the clam hoe. His main excuse was that 
twas the rum he was after just then and 
he took the other stuff along because *t was 
handy. Holt was goin’ to have him jailed, 
but your grandfather came to my grand- 
father and pleaded for him and my grand- 
father coaxed Holt round and finally ’t was 
compromised, so to speak. Zebedee owned 
that acre and a half of point land—’: was 
all he did own and ’twas worth about five 


_ dollars an acre in those days—and °. was 


agreed that he’d give that to Ezek: |! if 
Zeke would agree to let him off and not 
prosecute. So my grandfather fixe up 
some sort of paper and they signe:: it 
and—well, that’s the end. Holt, I ju! 
must have kept the land till he sold 

Blodgett in 1835. He got a fair retur: 

his keg of Medford, didn’t he? Hv 1.” 

He had made his revelation calmly, ' 
now he was the only calm person in | 
room. Mrs. Eaton’s plump figure 
shaking with excitement and indigna‘ on. 

Barnes had risen and now he la:! a 
pacifying hand upon her arm. 

“There, there, Mrs. Eaton,” he purred. 
“Don’t excite yourself. Forshay, have 
you this paper—agreement—whatev«* It 
was, which you claim was signed by ilolt 
and Mrs. Eaton’s great-uncle? Do you 
know where it is now?” 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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November, 1927 


Party Desserts 
at Lvery-day Meals 


T any party... just before the des- 
£ Msert is brought in... a little thrill 
of suspense runs through the company. 
They expect something different. 


Why not bring this same little thrill to 
your family at every-day meals? 


Serve a variety of dainty, tempting 
desserts all the time. Let Minute Tapi- 
oca help you do this without extra effort. 


Minute Tapioca makes good-to-look- 
at desserts that are good to eat, light, 
and nourishing. It lends itself to many 
delightful variations and to those unex- 
pected little touches that establish your 
reputation for cleverness. And it is one 
of the few desserts that doctors recom- 
mend for children. They know that it 
affords a ready supply of energy with 
very little tax on the digestive system. 


But Desserts Aren't All... 


Minute Tapioca adds a little something 
different to soups, entrées, sauces. It 
sets you inventing new recipes as you 
go along! 


Try it for balancing the menu—com- 
bine it now with this food, and now! 
with that. 


Use it with left-overs—it’s a joy when 
you want to stretch a cupful of fish or 
vegetable or meat to the full-sized family 
portions. Indeed, many times you can 
concoct the main dish of the meal this 
tapioca way... 


And what a treasure for thickening! 
Put it right into your gravy, or sauce or - 


icing or pie filling. Its tiny particles dissolve almost at once— 


no lumps—no straining. 


Be sure to get Minute Tapioca, for it requires no soaking and 
it cooks in 15 minutes. Minute Tapioca Company, Inc., Orange, 


Massachusetts. 


and a Sample Package of Minute Tapioca. 


o& A new cook book of Prize Winning Recipes 


There are dozens of recipes for new, delicious desserts in 


é the new Minute Tapioca Cook Book, “Prize Winning 
Recipes to Vary Your Menus.” Every woman who plans 


meals should have the assistance of this valuable book. It con- 
tains recipes for soups, entrées, sauces, desserts, etc., selected by 
leading food editors from 121,619 recipes submitted in the Min- 
ute Tapioca prize contest. Also menu suggestions. Dainty wash- 
able cover. Delightful illustrations. Send the coupon today for 
your free copy. In addition you will receive a generous-sized 
sample package of Minute Tapioca. 






© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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PINEAPPLE CAKE CRUMB PUDDING (illustrated below) 
A prize winner in the Minute Tapioca Contest. By Mrs. A. R. Grenon, Butte, Mont. 


Appealing to the eye as well as the taste, here is a dessert you will like to serve at your 
most important parties. Incidentally, you might try it on the family. 


I pint milk I egg ¥% teaspoon vanilla ¥% cup pineapple juice 
3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca % cup sugar \% teaspoon salt 
I cup stale cake, crumbled ¥ pint whipping cream 1 slice pineapple 


Scald milk in double boiler. Add Minute Tapioca, sugar and salt and cook 15 minutes, 

stirring frequently. Pour small amount of mixture slowly over slightly beaten egg yolk, 

stirring vigorously. Return to double boiler and cook until mixture thickens like custard. 

Add vanilla. Fold in stiffly beaten egg white. Cool. Line sherbet glasses with cake 

crumbs. Pour pineapple juice on pecs and let soak. Fill glasses with tapioca mixture. 

+ so — with sweetened whipped cream and small pieces of sliced pineapple. 
erves six. 
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Illustration shows Pineapple Cake Crumb Pudding—see recipe above 





MINUTE TAPIOCA GRAPE-APPLE PUDDING 
A prize winner in the Minute Tapioca Contest. By Mrs. Ivan E. Swift, Lester Manor, Va. 


The unusual combination of the grape and apple flavors gives this wholesome dessert a delicate 
iquancy. Cook 5 tablespoons Minute Tapioca and % teaspoon salt in 1 cup hot water and I cup 
ot grape juice, in dente boiler, 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add 1 cup sugar, 4% topepens 

nutmeg, % cup walnuts, broken up, and 6 medium-sized apples, pared, cored, and cut in eighths, 

and cook § minutes more. Pour into buttered baking dish and bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 

until apples are tender. Serve with sweetened whipped cream. (Serves eight.) 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, INC. 
111 Polk Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the new cook 
book, ‘Prize Winning Recipes to Vary Your Menus,” to- 
gether with a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 


Name 





Please print plainly 


Street 





City. 








State 
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is your Smile 
when teeth have that natural, 


lovely whiteness now 
so easily attained 


Youth—radiant, glad to be alive—this 
can be the charmin every woman’s smile. 
Years cannot prevent—or steal it from us! 


“ “ * 
O GIRL OR WOMAN need lack the 
youthful magic ofa lovely smile. A 
smile that is Youth itself—spontaneous, 
dazzling with the flash of white cleanteeth. 
With such a smile not even the plain- 
est-featured can be plain. It is beauty 
doubly effective, because natural. No atti- 
fices are needed to make it lovelier. Nor 
will using them conceal the fact, ifyou lack 
this beauty. Men know this, and judge us 
accordingly. Each time we smile—-or fail 
to smile—is a test of beauty and charm. 


But simplest care needed 


Teeth can be amazingly whitened in a 
pare natural way. They can actually 
e polished, each brushing! 

No beauty-care could be simpler. Use 
the modern Dr. West’s Tooth Brush— 
with any favored dentifrice. Always 
brush away from the gums—two min- 


In modern size, shape, and bris- 
tles, Dr. West’s is different from 
any other tooth brush known! 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


i. 
Could 
You Lass the 
Smile ~Test 
- Now? 


utes at night, two in the morning. 
“ “ “ 
An interesting diagram shows why and 
how this modern brush makes proper 
brushing easy. And polishes as it cleans. 
Itperfectly fitsthe insidecurveofteeth, as 
well as the outside. Reaches every tooth, 
inside and outside—even behind those 
farthest back. Contacts every surface 
and every curve. Thoroughly penetrates 
all crevices between teeth. And its special 
bristles remain erect. These bristles are 
the pick of the world’s market—many 
times higher in price than is usual. 
Hencecleansingisboundtobethorough. 
Whitening, polishing action is certain. 





Do not expect polishing from your denti- 
frice. Polishing can only be done by the 
brush itself—by the ends of erect bristles, 
in firm contact with teeth. 

Stop today at any drug-store. Get Dr. 
West’s brushes for 


November, 19% 
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To Get Greatest BENEFIT 


Don’t try to wear out a Dr. West’s. Unusually 
durable, it may look all right—may still be 
usable—after use has impaired the polishing 
quality. There are three ways to tell: 1) if 
you've used your Dr. West's for 90 days; 2) if 
bristles soften, lose resilience, im- 





each member of your 
family. Adult’s size, 





mediately when wet; or 3) if spaces 
between tufts show tangled, bent, 


































50c: Youth’s, 35c: ¥% = brokenbristles. Besure.Getanewone. 
> > > . 

Child’s, 25c; special | [i a Why It Polishes « « + 

Gum Massage Brush, + we Dr.West’sbrush 

75c. A different color 2 We fits the neglect 

% a \\ ed inside curve, 

of handle for each ‘4 Se a \ pane gpry > 

member of the fami- . y > Uw outside. Sweets 

ly. Then see how teeth Vig \ NG all cre vices 

brighten, whiten! xQ\\ \ oe clean. Speci 

s WW df. bristles —_ 

erect—t. clean, 

= polish, whiten, 

all your teeth! 

Each Dr. West's Toot!: Brush 

is sterilized—then se led in 


sanitary envelope—thea 
packed in usual carto... No 
one can thumb or har. ‘le the 
Dr. West's you buy. 


THEWESTERN CoMPANY, CHICAGO 
THE WEco Propucts Co., LT. 
ToRONTO, CANADA 
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(Continued from Page 108) 


“Eh? No, no, Mr. Barnes. I haven’t 
got the least idea. Holt took it away with 
him, most likely. I don’t know where 
tis.” 

| The jawyer nodded. “‘There! You see, 
| Mrs. Eaton,” he crowed. “There isn’t the 


|| gightest proof of this ridiculous agree- 


ment, or the story either. Even if there 
were such an arrangement made—and 
there never was, I’m sure—it was never 
recorded. It wouldn’t hold in law for a 
moment, I’m certain of that. It was—it 
would have been—why, compounding a 
felony, I shouldn’t wonder. Forshay, if 
that is all you have to tell us, my client 
and J are not interested.” 

Whether or not he was interested there 
was no doubt whatever that his client was 
still very much so. 

“You—you dreadful little man,’’ she 
sputtered, addressing the town clerk. 
“Give me those books. They ought to be 
burned, and I’ll see that they are. You 
deserve to be burned with them.” 


HE looked as if she would have enjoyed 

lighting the fire beneath him. Jesse 
put two of the diaries in his pocket and 
held the third firmly in his hand. 

“I’m sorry to disoblige you, Mrs. 
Eaton,” he said gently, “‘but I’m afraid I 
can’t let you have those diaries. They’ve 
come down in my family and, if I ever do 
print that history of South Denboro that 
the Old Colony Society have been after me 
to write, they’ll come in handy for refer- 
ence. There’s lots of other—er—odd 
things in ’em besides those about your 
Uncle Zeb—and your grandfather and all. 
Lots of ’em.”’ 

Barnes stepped forward, but Mrs. 
Eaton pushed him aside. 

“Print them!’ she repeated, with a 
gasp. “If you dare to print And, 
here! What are you hinting at about my 
grandfather? My grandfather, Amaziah 
Beasley, was the leading citizen in this 
community. He built over and restored 
the First Church building with his own 
money. He was the representative from 
this district in the State House for eight 
years. He was * 

She catalogued a half dozen more of the 
Honorable Amaziah’s distinctions and 
benefactions. Jesse acknowledged each 
one with a nod. 

“Yes indeed, ma’am,” he agreed 
heartily, when she paused for breath. 
“That’s all so, I don’t doubt. Your grand- 
father must have been a fine man in 
his later days. There’s a whole lot in these 
diaries about him, and almost all of it 
bears out what you say. Of course, even 
if what else there is was ever true, it must 
have happened when he was young. And, 
as Mr. Barnes says about that Holt agree- 
ment with Zebedee, it probably couldn’t 
be proved, even if anybody wanted to. 
Well,” rising from the chair, “I’ve told 
you what I’ve found out regardin’ the 
point property, and I’ll run along now.” 


UT Mrs. Eaton bade him wait. 

“Stop!” she commanded. “‘ What are 
you hinting at? What couldn’t be proved 
against—against my grandfather?’”’ 

_Mr. Forshay was still holding the third 
diary in his hand. He shook his head re- 
luctantly. 

‘I’m sorry I mentioned that,’’ he said. 
“It hasn’t anything to do with Rum 
Point—I mean Zebedee’s Point. It was 
Just —— Well, ma’am, if you’re bound to 
hear me, I’ll read it. I don’t take much 
stock in it myself.” 

He opened the little book where a slip of 
paper had been inserted between the 
pages. 

“August 18, 1828,’ he read aloud: ‘A 
pleasant day. Wind, northwest.’ 5% 
Humph! We don’t care about that, do 
wer. . 3 Siew . Soand so and so 
and so. . . Here we are: ‘There is 
some talk of running Amaziah Beasley for 
Selectman. I shall support him, I think. 
He is one of our best citizens now, very 
different from his brother Zebedee, and 
much respected. The old story about his 











La 


having married his present wife, she who 
was Bathsheba Tidditt, while his first wife 
in Salem was still living, has died out. 
I——’ Well, that’sall. I——- Why, what’s 
the matter, ma’am? Are you sick?” 

The question was a natural one, for 
Mrs. Eaton looked as if she were in a high 
fever. ‘‘Bathsheba Tidditt!’’ she gasped. 
““Why—why, Bathsheba Tidditt was my 
own grandmother!”’ 

“Was she so?” inquired Jesse, with 
polite interest. ‘You don’t tell me! 
Well, well! Good evenin’, Mr. 
Barnes. Good evenin’, Mrs. Eaton.” 

Mrs. Chase Eaton pointed a quivering 
finger at his head. 

“You stay here!” she ordered shrilly. 


VI 


“TUT, Jesse,’’ said Naomi Blodgett, as 
they sat in her sitting room the next 
afternoon, ‘“‘I don’t see as this you’re 
tellin’ me makes it any different. You 
say Mrs. Eaton agrees to pay me five 
thousand dollars for this property. Why, 
that is just what she offered me five or six 
weeks ago, isn’t it? I don’t understand.” 
“Wait a minute, Naomi. You don’t 
understand, that’s plain. Then she offered 
you five thousand for the land and the 
house. Now she'll pay you that just for 
the land. The house will be yours same 
as it has always been. That’s quite a 
difference, I’d say.”’ 

Naomi thought it over, or tried to. She 
passed a hand across her brow and shook 
her head in bewilderment. 

“But the house is om the land,” she 
protested. 

“Sure it is—now. But it won’t be very 
long. She’s agreed to do more. The house 
will be moved to the point right next here, 
the one you and I decided had even a 
prettier view from it than this one. Mrs. 
Eaton will pay all expenses of the movin’, 
diggin’ the new cellar, fixin’ the grounds, 
and all that. And you can keep on livin’ 
in this very house, same as you’ve set 
your heart on doin’, only in a little nicer 
settin’, that’s all. Now you begin to see, 
don’t you?” 

Naomi did not see. ‘‘ Jesse Forshay,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘what are you talkin’ about? 
I don’t own that next point.” 

Jesse smiled serenely. ‘‘No,” he ad- 
mitted, “you don’t, but I do. I bought 
it three or four years ago—got it at a 
reasonable figure, callatin’ I’d made a 
pretty good investment. Now I know I 
have. You’ll live on my land, Naomi, and 
I'll live in your house. Seems a fair sort 
of arrangement for both of us, don’t it? 
The only thing left to settle is how soon 
you can get ready to marry me.” 


N HOUR or so later, when Mrs. Blodg- 
ett’s very last objection had been 
overruled, she asked another question. 

“Jesse,” she said, ‘““‘how in the wide 
world did you get that Eaton woman and 
her lawyer to agree to do all this? Give 
up goin’ to law and—and pay all this 
extra money and everything? You must 
have done somethin’ for her in return, I 
should think. What was it?”’ 

He chuckled. ‘‘I did, Naomi,” he said. 
“T agreed never to print that history of 
South Denboro the Colonial Society have 
been coaxin’ me to get together.” 

“What? How could that—— Oh, and 
I’ve thought of another thing. Are you 
sure you really do own that point next 
door where I—where we are goin’ to live? 
Are you sure that title is all clear?”’ 

Jesse chuckled once more. “I’m sure 
as far back as the time when the old court- 
house burned,” he affirmed. ‘“‘And I 
shan’t hunt any farther. It wouldn’t get 
me anywhere, probably, and it might be 
dangerous besides. There might have 
been a Great-uncle Zebedee in the For- 
shay family; you can’t tell.” 

“What?” 

“Eh? Oh, nothin’, nothin’, s« 2 
Naomi, we won’t worry about that title. 
We'll take our chance on it. I’ve made up 
my mind that, so long as it’s possible, it’s 
good policy to let sleepin’ titles lie. 
That’s what a lot of ’em around here do, 
I shouldn’t wonder—lie.” 
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NEW DISHES 


Here’s new magic for everyday dishes! 





It’s a tempting, piquant 


flavor, a healthful appetite-arouser packed in a tiny cube. Dissolve 


the cube. Add it to soups, sauces, salads, meats, eggs or vegetables. 


Presto! 


You have a new dish to enliven the daily menu. 


. . . Simply 


order “STEERO” bouillon cubes of your grocer. Ask him to deliver a 


box of 12 cubes. Each cube is measured exactly— is even easier to 


use than salt and pepper. Try these “STEERO” bouillon cubes and 


see how jaded appetites pick up. . . . How these cubes of magic good- 


ness make old dishes new, make new dishes easy, is all told in a new 


book, “101 New Dishes.” 


The coupon brings you a copy and free 


samples of the cubes to try in your own kitchen. 


“4A CVUSE 


“STEERO” bouillon cubes 
have long been a favorite 
for making wonderfully 
appetizing hot bouillon. 
They combine the flavors 





American Kitchen Products Co. 


MAKES 








28.9 *. 


of choice beef, vegetables, 
and fragrant spices. This 
piquant flavor gives a 
come-back-for-more taste 


to 101 different dishes. 








NAME 


277 Water St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new cook book, 





STREET 


“101 New Dishes’’ and free samples 


of the cubes. 





STATE 
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Le Parfum Ideal—$6.75; 
othersizes—$25, $12.50, 
$3.50, $1.75. 
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V7 HY a few fragrances have universal appeal, 


while others never attain it, is a question that 


can be answered only by those who know and love 
the outstanding favorites. 
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They alone can tell why the Houbigant perfumes, Quel- ses 


col 


ques Fleurs and Le Parfum Ideal, continue to deli ght and ser 


inspire—while other odeurs win but passing interest. | aa 
Le Parfum Ideal is like an individual one might know ‘ 
forever, and in whom one would still find charming, t 
unexpected, new qualities... . Quelques Fleurs is a ; os 
gay bouquet, gloriously buoyant, with a smiling F 
freshness that is always welcome. : 


Subtilité— $12.50; other 
sizes—$15, $8.50, $4.25, 
$2.25. 





Subtilite, a later Houbigant odeur, is the perfume of 

There is an oereting bakit sophistication, of luxury and mystery. This fragrance 
ngs erjumes zsper . : - . . ° ° ' 
We will gladly send it me is held in a life-like Buddha bottle, which sets in a . 
with five sachets perfumed with little shrine of black and brilliant red. 


Houbigant odeurs. Please write 
4 for them. There is no charge. ' ' : 
-. Wa em As gifts, these Houbigant perfumes are unexcelled in 


© WQ. 539 West 45th Street, New York. appropriateness and quality. ye 
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The. Journal Page by Page 


to vou its full quota of special art 
features and countless items which 
may be included in a survey designed to 
reveal the extent to which the magazine 
contributes to the gradual growth of better 
taste and a finer appreciation of things 
artistic, on the part of the general public 
in this country. ; 
No more is art held to be something 
which does not concern the average man or 
woman as he or she goes through the ordi- 
narv experiences of the day. As an exam- 
ple of a more or less lowly place where an 
improvement in design or art quality may 
be considered, let me direct your attention 
to page 30 of this issue, where is outlined a 
competition to stimulate the application 
of good design and good taste to roadside 
refreshment stands. Every such structure 
along our main automobile roads is seen 
by more people than have or make oppor- 
tunities to see the world-famous master- 
pieces of art in our public galleries. Surely 
this competition is directed toward the 
possibility of giving pleasure and satisfac- 
tion on alargescale. If any argument is 
needed that this competition is worthy of 
encouragement, I have only to call your 
attention to the fact that men of highest 
professional standing have agreed to act as 
judges. 


‘y [IS issue of the JOURNAL brings 


OU will be interested also in the article 

by R. L. Duffus on page 25 with its 
accompanying wood-block illustrations by 
Herbert Pullinger. This article, which is 
the first of a series, gets at the source of 
many of the streams of cultural develop- 
ment now existing in our national life. 

The full-page color reproduction on 
page 24 of the painting by Mary Cassatt 
will delight you. This is another one in 
the fine series of reproductions of the work 
of American painters being presented by 
the JOURNAL. 

In accordance with our established plan, 
will you now turn to your copy of the 
October LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL so that I 
may discuss some of its features with you? 
It is virtually an art gallery in handbook 
form. Now that it has served its usual 
household purpose during the month, you 
are free to cut out such pages as will add 
important items to your collection of such 
material. 

‘Those readers who have followed this 
plan during the past year are now in pos- 
session of a file of artistic things which 
continues to bring enjoyment and to give 
service, 

Surely a little time spent with scissors 
ar! paste in the neat mounting of a few 
dens of examples each month is better 
t <n to consign the whole magazine to 
wastebasket as though none of its 
contents had lasting value. 


("READ the magazines of both months 
».’ before you so that you can refer from 
ove totheother. First of all I suggest that 
\ a turn the pages of the October number 
‘cely to see what a fine production it is in 
iL} general design and in the individual de- 

“ning of pages. Each one presented a 

»blem to the art editor and you will 
cajoy giving special study to the successful 
solutions, 

Your first glance at page 9 may lead 
)ou to think that Pruett Carter, the artist, 
vas entirely responsible for the page. But 
‘without meaning to minimize the excel- 
lence of his performance, let me remind 
you that before his work could be seen by 
the millions of readers of the magazine, his 
painting had to be specially photographed, 
expert artisans had to produce the color 
plates and master printers had to mix the 
inks and be responsible for the entire run 
through the presses. The art editor had to 
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By RayMoND P. ENsIGN 


decide when plates and printing were right 
and to arrange the placing on the page. 
Note that the lower margin is greater than 
the others. This gives a feeling of buoy- 
ancy or “‘lift’”’ to the page. 

Page 29 called for the designing of a 
border and its adjustment to page, to pic- 
ture and to text. Pages 74 and 75 are 
successful because of proper balance and 
harmony between illustrations and type 
matter. Note the way the very black ac- 
cented features on page 39—title and 
decoration—balance and repeat one an- 
other. The beauty of the individual illus- 
trations on page 19 is enhanced by the 
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attractive grouping. This arrangement is 
formal; that is, symmetrical on a vertical 
axis. Another interesting example of this 
occurs on page 37. More freedom but of a 
controlled sort is shown on page 25 in the 
arrangement of sketches, lettering and 
color spotting. 


HE free pen-and-ink sketches on page 

18 seemed to call for just the sort of 
layout which the art editor decided upon. 
The eye is drawn easily in a sweeping 
curve from the dominant illustration at 
the top, first down and to the left and then 
on to lower right. So with page 42. An 
effective use of free sketches is shown on 
pages 30 and 31. The striking decorative 
illustration on page 73 serves to give con- 
trast to the gray effect of the type panel 
and character to the page. The circular 
decoration on page 201 fulfils a similar 
purpose. 

Now turn to pages 16 and 17 where the 
work of one of our well-known American 
artists is represented by three reproduc- 
tions. I shall not attempt to add to what 
Mr. Lucas has so delightfully phrased 
about these individual pictures, but will 
make an opportunity to continue dis- 
cussion of ‘‘composition,”’ or “‘ picture de- 
sign,’’ to which I gave a few paragraphs 
last month. This can be done by using 
Benson’s etching as a subject. It happens 
to be of such a character as nicely to illus- 
trate a project for the individual develop- 
ment ofa critical judgment in composition. 
It is quite safe to say that after going 
through the exercise which I propose, we 
will not wish that Benson had changed one 
single line or area in his etching. The same 
procedure is illuminating when tried on 
photographs and is essentially what the 
artist does when he sits down to make a 
sketch or paint a picture. He must first of 
all make a selection, deciding how much of 
the subject before him to use and just how 
it shall be placed on his paper or canvas. 


Art _A ppreciation and Art Educational By CrUlCE 


Cut an opening in a sheet of paper or 
cardboard. See Aofthediagram. Iftime 
permits make several, using different 

sizes and proportions. See B,C and D, to 
suggest only a few possibilities. Now place 
this over an artist’s picture or over a 
photograph and move it about, noting the 
effect of the portion visible through the 
opening. You can perhaps select several 
pictures from the one. Hold the paper up 
so that you can look through it at different 
parts of the room or at whatever may be 
visible through a window. Vary the dis- 
tance at which you hold the paper from 
your eye. Artists call such a contrivance 
a “finder.”” An adjustable finder may be 
made by cutting two L shaped pieces of 
cardboard—see E—using them as indi- 
cated by F. 

Study the experiments made over Ben- 
son’s etching. The finder was so placed in 
G as to bring the hunter and his boat near 
the bottom of the arrangement with the 
horizon line low down. H shows these 
features raised. Perhaps the horizon line 
then cuts the panel into parts that are too 
nearly equal to seem pleasantly adjusted. 
This line is lower in I and the figure and 
boat are nearer the left. Perhaps this is 
more satisfying because of the hunter’s 
apparent interest in something in the dis- 
tance. The extra picture space in front of 
him contributes to the interpretation and 
emphasis of this thought. Note Benson’s 
own arrangement. Other possibilities are 
suggested by J and K. 


EAVING the hunter to his own affairs, 

we may investigate another portion of 

the etching and discover a whole series of 

delightful arrangements along the river 

bank. See L, M, N and O. Almost a 
moving picture. 

Now turn to the enjoyment of colorful 
page 29, reading also the note about the 
artist in Our Family Album, page 40. I 
am sure I do not need to suggest saving 
this dramatic and decorative picture along 
with those of Benson’s and the others 
which you already have. An adequate 
frame would make of this interpretation of 
the voyaging vikings, a most attractive 
bit to grace one of your walls. 

An example of successful framing is 
shown on page 9, but remember that 
Carter’s original painting was much larger 
than this page. The photographic repro- 
duction has reduced the frame as well as 
the picture. 

This October number of the JOURNAL 
has many notable illustrations, such as 
that of Condon on page 10, so fine in pat- 
tern of dark and light, and those of Gus- 
tavson, pages 12and13. Theseare printed 
with one color in addition to the usual 
black ink of the page. 


OU will enjoy the decorative sketches 

used in text panels on such pages as 58, 
129, 146, 191, 208, 211 and 234, to mention 
only a few of the forty-two which are used 
this month. Many of them illustrate the 
subject of ‘‘transportation”’ and may be 
so classified in your files. 

Perhaps you will some day use them 
appropriately as place cards for a “pro- 
gressive party.” 

Pages 32 and 45 are of interest in rela- 
tion to the application of art in the home 
interiors. 

I need only hint that pages 162 and 
165 with their photographic illustrations 
also have their very definite bearing on 
this program. Are not the arrangements 
of flowers and pottery at top of the latter 
page attractive? 

Surely you are now ready to agree with 
me that the October number of the JourR- 
NAL contains an art collection worth pos- 
sessing and preserving. 
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CENTURY-OLD QUALITY 
PLUS STYLES OF TOMORROW 





The Modern Witch 


IPSWICH offers 
you a truly wonderful 
hose—fine, flawless, 


full-fashioned 


OU will have to examine this 

new Ipswich full-fashioned 
hosiery to understand why we 
can call it “wonderful” without 
being guilty of exaggerating. 

In the first place, Ipswich makes 
these hose of the finest grade 
oriental silk so they will keep 
their ‘exquisite’ feeling and fine 
appearance after repeated wash- 
ings. 

To say that they are full-fash- 
ioned and of fine texture tells 
only part of the story. They fit 
perfectly at the ankle, the knee 
and the instep. They are made on 
fine-gauge machines which give 
the texture formerly obtainable 
only in much more expensive 
hosiery. 

They will outwear any ordi- 
nary hose because, in addition to 
the usual reinforcements at points 
of wear, Ipswich full-fashioned 
hose have a double reinforcement 
on the top of the toe over the 
great toe, and an extended or 
step toe at the side of the foot. 

Ipswich special full-fashioned 
hose come in all the newest 
shades being worn now in Paris 
and New York. You may get 
them in all-silk chiffon for eve- 
ning wear or in service weight for 
daytime wear, all silk from top to 
toe, or silk to the hem with fine 
lisle soles and toes. 

Be sure to see these newest 
Ipswich full-fashioned hose be- 
fore you buy any more hosiery. 
Priced from $1.50 to $2.00 at your 


nearest hosiery shop. 


IPSWICH 
HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS IPSWICH, MASS. 
Lawrence & Co., Sole Selling Agents 


N. B. Be sure to see the charming Ipswich rayon 
underthings, in Modern Witch packing. Tailored 
like the finest of glove silk, but costing very much less. 


—— 
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I have said that the first edition of Sandford 
and Merton is in three volumes. They were not 
published simultaneously. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1783; it at once became enormously 
popular and was read to shreds: hence it is that 
this volume is very scarce. The second volume came out 
three years later, and of course the publisher, guided by his 
success with the first volume, printed a larger edition and 
reprinted the first volume. The third volume was published 
in 1789, whereupon the story became the accepted gift book 
for “‘ All young Gentlemen and Ladies who are good or in- 
tend to be good’’—to use a phrase of Oliver Goldsmith’s. 

Before me is the copy I read asa boy. It was given to me 
on my tenth birthday and has twice been rebound —the first 
time for my son, the second time for his children in an acid- 
free morocco guaranteed to withstand the ravages of time, 
if not of children. 

But I have several other copies. Some years ago I bought 
a newly rebound set in London. The first volume was the 
second edition; the second and third volumes were the first 
edition—it was the set of commerce—and every time I 
looked at it, it pained me: there is no satisfaction in a book 
that is not “right’’; so, one fine day, when I found a set, 
all first editions—the first volume presented by the author— 
to whom do you think?—to Sabrina, now become Sarah 
Bicknell—I sold my first set at the ‘‘Sale of the Books of 
a Busted Bibliophile” for twenty-five dollars; but some- 
how I missed the book and when, not long ago, I read of 
a better set in Walter Hill’s catalogue for nine dollars, 
identical with the set I had sold, except that it was in 
original binding, which made it better, I at once se- 
cured it. 

To leave the book and return to its author: Thomas 
Day was full of good intentions, but his methods of 
putting them into effect were largely self-defeating. He 
wanted to enter Parliament, but he could not bring him- 
self to grovel for votes, and how else were votes to be 
had?—then or now. He interested himself in all the 
questions of the day—in agriculture, in breeding ani- 
mals. And he came to an untimely death in 1789 just 
after he had published the last volume of his book. He 
had always held that any animal could be controlled by 
kindness. 

With this idea in mind, although a poor horseman, 
he attempted to ride an unbroken colt that he had 
reared, fed, and, as he thought, tamed with his own 
hand. Mounting the animal, he started on a journey, 
was thrown, landed on his head, and almost immedi- 
ately died; whereupon his wife retired to her room and 
never left it except at night. She declined ever again to 
look upon the sun, and in two years the poor lady 
passed away, dying of a broken heart. So much for the 
author of Sandford and Merton. 


With Rollo’s Experience 


SHALL not attempt to conceal my enthusiasm for 

the Rollo Books; they were a constant joy to me. 
With Rollo and the all-knowing Mr. George, in imagina- 
tion, I was constantly crossing the Atlantic and visiting 
London and Paris; and when, ten years later, I actually 
followed in his footsteps, I found how true was the 
author’s statement; that the Rollo Books were intended 
to instruct as well as to amuse, and that not only the 
descriptions, but the customs, usages and modes of life 
of the countries visited, as well as the character of the 
incidents and adventures met with, were in most strict 
accordance with fact. Unaccustomed to foreign travel 
and with only Rollo’s experience to guide me, I, at 
twenty, crossed the Atlantic, visited London and Paris, 
the Rhine country, and Switzerland, and got into no 
difficulties out of which I was unable to extricate myself. 

I was letter perfect in Rollo, and immediately upon my 
arrival in Liverpool, when, at the landing stage, a porter 
took my solitary valise and asking me to what hotel I was 
going, I, like him, said, ‘‘To the best hotel’”’; whereupon I 
was driven to the Adelphi. And so it was throughout the 
trip—with this difference, however, that Rollo was travel- 
ing with a rich and wise Mr. George, while I was quite alone. 
It was Rollo in London that prepared me in some measure 
for the thrill of that great city. With him as a companion I 
visited Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s; with him I took 
a penny steamer on the river and observed that the smoke- 
stack had a hinge in it which admitted of its being turned 
back as the boat passed under a bridge—everything just as 
it should have been. 

And when I was no longer a boy and had not yet become a 
man I read in a love story, written by a novelist who was 
later to be a Prime Minister of England, a description of a 
lad’s emotion, that was not unlike my own, upon seeing 
London Town for the first time. ‘Ferdinand Armine’’— 
for so the lad was called—‘“‘first saw the city from a mail 
coach as it dashed along its illuminated streets, the guard 
sounding his bugle with energy.”’ That is the way to make 
one’s entrance into a great city, not as one does nowadays, 
by a railway station or sneaking in through a tunnel. “Is 
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The Books of My Boyhood 


(Continued from Page 23) 


this London?” Armine whispered to his tutor; he was 
assured that it was. Each minute the streets seemed to 
grow more spacious and brilliant, and the multitude more 
dense and excited. Beautiful buildings rose before him; 
palaces, and churches, and streets, suggesting to his in- 
experienced eye a never-ending triumph. “Is this Charing 
Cross, sir? Shall we be able to get over? Is this the fullest 
part of the town? Whose house is that? Northumberland 
House! Does the duke live there? Who is that? What is 
this? The Admiralty! Oh, let me see the Admiralty! The 
Horse Guards’! Oh, where, where? Let us set our watches 
by the Horse Guards’. 

The guard of our coach always sets his watch by the 
Horse Guards’. Which is the best clock, the Horse Guards’ 
or St. Paul’s? Is that the Treasury? Can we goin? What 
do they do in Downing Street? Is this Charing Cross still, 
or is it Parliament Street? Where does Charing Cross end, 
and where does Parliament Street begin? Oh, by Jove! I 
see Westminster Abbey!” 











HILDHOOD books stay longer in one’s 

memory and contribute more to the imagi- 
native life of the adult than muchof the reading 
done after school days. Annual Book Week is 
designed to cultivate a love of reading in the 
minds of American boys and girls and hence to 
increase the store of vitalexperiences properlya 
partof youth's inheritance. If youdesire to give 
your children or the children of the community 
in which you live a fund of recollections and a 
background of unconsciously acquired knowl- 
edge on which they may draw in future years, 
you will find Book Week suited to your end. 
From November thirteenth to nineteenth all 
libraries, schools, churches, bookstores, news- 
papers, women’s clubs, business men’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, Boy Scouts, Girl | 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, ¥. M.C. A. and Y.W. 
C. A. organizations, theaters and social agencies 
are urged tohelp in this educational movement. 
For information, write: National Association 
of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New 
York City, New York. 














It was in similar mood that I first saw London, and I wish 
that I could have continued Armine’s ecstatic experiences 
later when he met the object of his affections. How well do 
I remember the lady! ‘‘She had dark and lustrous locks and 
a pellucid brow. Only eighteen, yet her figure and bearing 
was that of a goddess’””—we have Disraeli’s word for it— 
“and her beauty so entrancing that her lover was frequently 
forced to withdraw, pale and panting with passion, from her 
presence; only to hear as he leaned against an oak tree un- 
der her window the leaves of that same oak murmur in his 
ear the name of the radiant Henrietta.”” Some emotion, 
what? 

I suppose few people today read Henrietta Temple, but it 
was once considered the best love story in the language, and 
I am not sure that it is not. Maybe it is well to take your 
Disraeli when you are very young—or very old, as the case 
may be. There are certain books which one must read first 
in one’s youth or not at all. Lucille is one of them; and any- 
one who has not been taught to read Dickens in his youth 
should go back and grow up over again. Ah, if we could! 

As a small boy, how many hours I spent with Great Ex- 
pectations! Children love to be told the same story or have 
a book read to them which they know by heart. In like 
manner I read, over and over again, Great Expectations, not 
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all of it, but the opening chapters. How Often ¢; 
I go with Pip to the churchyard, there to encoun; 
the convict and be “tilted”! How I despised hk 
uncle, Mr. Pumblechook. I sometimes think 
present loathing for figures is due to his wretehy ) 
habit of setting Pip problems in mental arithmetic. We 
could be expected to do such a sum as “seven times i 
on an empty stomach”’?—or, indeed, on any stomach 7 
all. How I rejoiced when that miserable man drank th 
tar water in mistake for brandy at the Christmas dinner 
How sorry I was when the soldiers caught the Convict! 
And how I loved honest Joe Gargery! Though I fear I yg 
a little ashamed of him. Could anything be more fascinat. 
ing than Pip’s description to his sister—that termagant—j 
his first visit to Miss Favisham? And Estella. And Pip’ 
fight with the young man! And the rewarding kiss tha 
Estella permitted Pip to give her! How I wished myself, 
his place! I have always maintained that the first chapter 
of Great Expectations, up to the time when Pip goes 4 
London, are the best that Dickens ever wrote. The story 
tails off somewhat, I think, and I now feel that its auth 
was at fault in ending the story as he does. But that only 
shows the genius of the man; with all his blunders—j 
wrote hundreds of pages that he should have blotteq_ 
Charles Dickens was the greatest novelist that ever lived, 
There is nothing like being certain in matters of taste. 
To return to the Rollo Books: They were publishej 
in the eighteen fifties (I suggest that a publisher cou 
do much worse than reprint the entire series) and have 
been out of print for many years. I once sat next to, 
charming woman at dinner (I seem always to be sitting 
next to charming women at dinner, but this is the chief 
reward for amateur authorship—charming women ar 
constantly being sacrificed to us) when, discovering that 
I had forgotten or had not caught her name when I was 
presented to her, I asked it. Mrs. Abbott, I was told. “| 
wonder,” I mused, “whether you are any relation to 
Rollo?” “‘No, but my husband is. I married my second 
cousin; his grandfather was Jacob Abbott, who wrote 
the Rollo Books, while my grandfather was his brother 
John, who wrote the History of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


The Favorite Book 


WAS “on” in an instant. How well do I remember 

that so-called History! It was published in two large 
volumes—what has become of them ?—by Harpers, when 
it was still possible to get excellent woodcut illustrations 
in books, and these volumes had them. How I devoured 
this book as a lad! It made The Count of Monte Cristo 
commonplace, as well it might, for what story out of The 
Arabian Nights was ever more sensational than the dull- 
est life of that remarkable man? And Abbott’s Life 
was not dull. No fact ever stood in the biographer’ 
way; he made Napoleon a god, and such for many years 
he seemed to me—until I came to know better. And 
there across the table was a man who might have been 
Rollo’s grandson! What distinguished lineage! When an 
opportunity occurred I told him of a Rollo Party I had 
attended not long before, at which an eminent lawyer 
and distinguished collector had talked about the Rollo 
Books with an enthusiasm which quite carried away 
his audience. 

In my bundle of the books of my childhood I founda 
copy of The Silver Rifle, which almost—but not quite- 
made a Frank Forester of me; a battered Arabian Nights, 
a Robinson Crusoe, much the worse for wear; and The 
Swiss Family Robinson, which, as I look at across the 
chasm of fifty years, I liked best of all the books I had. 
This, like its fellow, Sandford and Merton, has been 
twice rebound, the last time in a morocco worthy of its 
merit, if indeed such leather exists. 

It was while lunching with Doctor Rosenbach one day 
that the subject of children’s books came up, and he told me 


of the exhibition of them he was then preparing for the New 
York Public Library. Until that time few people knew that 
this scholarly old bachelor had the finest collection of early 
American children’s books in private hands. Said I to Rosy: 
“You remember that presentation Sandford and Merton 
you sold me some time back; well, now sell me another book. 
I want a first edition of The Swiss Family Robinson.” | 
have seen the doctor nonplused, but not often; finally he 
said: “I have never seen a first edition of The Swiss F° amily 
Robinson. I ought to have one in my children’s co!lection. 
I don’t believe there ever was a first’ edition.”” Then he, t00, 
waxed enthusiastic over the book, and finally the converse 


tion changed. 


That very day I wrote to my London friend, Frans 
Edwards, the excellent bookseller in Marylebone, High 
Street, and asked if he had a first edition of The Swi 
Family, or if he had ever seen a copy. In due course I te 
ceived his reply: Neither he nor anyone in his shop had evel 
seen or heard of a first edition of the book; it must be very 
rare; if he ever came across one he would report it. A week 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Vegetables youre always proud to serve 


FROM THE 
GARDEN SPOTS 
leeeae OF THE WORLD 
| eect FOR YOUR 
PEAS © A «CWINTER TABLE 
PEAS a? Cee 
SPINACH 
TOMATOES 
ASPARAGUS 
STRING BEANS 
PIMIENTOS 
SAUERKRAUT 
PUMPKIN 
BEETS 
ETC. 


ae 
NeliMonte 
ORR iss 


—under this 
label you know so well 


What a difference it makes 
—the kind of vegetables you 
serve! 

Right now, you want them 
often. You want their health- 
fulness—their freshness and 
flavor. But you want them at 
their finest, of course! 

What could be more nat- 
ural than to ask for Det 
MontEe—the brand you know 
so well on fruits. 

On vegetables, too, Det 
Monte stands for one de- 
pendable, uniform goodness— 
the result of over sixty years’ 
experience in the canning of 
fine foods. 

Many varieties — spinach, 
asparagus, peas, corn, tomatoes, 
etc. — equally delicious. In 
every one you'll find Dex 
Monte keeps the promise the 
label makes. 

Sens Corepes apocials recipe Giteme on om. MONTE 


Spi Address De- 
partment 120, My or ee ria of neta Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 


ust be sure you say 


> DEL MONTE 
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1 WALES! 


| \ | 
RADLO 


Mobe 35, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. Crystalline-finished cabi- 
net; gold-plated ship-model name plate, decorative rosettes and 
power supply switch. $65 


Ts it Simple? 
The simplicity test of radio is its ease, swift- 
ness and certainty of operation. A half-turn 
of the Atwater Kent One Dial takes you 
to all the broadcasting stations within a 
wide range. No need to wonder how to get 
there. Touch the dial—and there you are. 


One Dial Receivers licensed under U. S. Patent 1,014,002 


\ 


VEWAL 
WINE 
-ALIO. 


Mope 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. Antenna adjustment 
device. Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany cabinet; gold-plated 
name plate, power supply switch and vernier knob. $90 


Ts tt Beautiful? 


One of the many reasons more than a mil- 

lion families have chosen Atwater Kent 

Radio for their homes is its quiet, satisfying 

beauty. It never dazzles, never intrudes, 

always enriches the home in which it 

is placed. Good taste demands no more. 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada. 
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WA 


KEN 
,ADELO 


Mopez E Rapio Speaker. The result of nearly three years’ labora- 
tory work. Faithfully covers the entire range of musical tones, from 
the lowest to the highest register. With 9 feet of flexible cord. $30 


Has it Tone? 


The “stenting test of radio is clear, natural 

tone. Some radio instruments meet it, some 

do not. All Atwater Kent instruments do. 

Models vary. Prices vary. Tone is constant. 

Music, voices, when heard through your 

Atwater Kent Radio, are a/ways true to life. 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio. 
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WALA WE 


KENT 
RADELO 


Mopet H Rano Speaker. Entire- Move 30, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
ly of metal. Crystalline finished in ceiver. Solid mahogany cabinet; 
two shades of brown. With 9 feet gold-plated name plate, power sup- 
of flexible cord. $21 ply switch and vernier knob. $80 


What shall we Pay? 


Atwater Kent Radio is all that radio should 
be, does all that radio should do, yet does 
not tax the purse unduly. The price is low 
because so many are sold. There is an At- 
water Kent dealer near you. See him today. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4701 Wissahickon Ave. 4. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa, 


\ 
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ANY brilliant features fore- 

told this car’s sweeping 
success. Motorists were quick to 
appreciate its power to mount 
heart-breaking grades and con- 
quer mire and gravel—all with 
unlabored mastery. 


Hour-after-hour comfort at high 
speed—mile-a-minute perform- 
ance without effort. Road-steadi- 
ness and easy steering—unequalled 
by cars much greater in weight 


and wheelbase. Bodies charmingly 
designed and lacquered in soft 
pastels. Interior arrangements that 
bear the mark of genius. The 
spacious comfort of a limousine, 
minus its weight and bulk. 


Masculine in size, power and 
strength—feminine in charm. A 
revelation in four-cylinder per- 
formance at prices that set new 
standards of value. 





DopGe BROTHERS 
NEW FOURS 
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(Continued from Page 114) 


later a copy of the book was on my desk, 
with a letter from Edwards stating that 
the book was in his shop when he had 
written before; that he had no idea where 
it came from or what it was worth, but 
that it must be exceedingly rare; that 
he was putting merely a nominal price 
upon it and if I did not want it, it could 
be returned. 

Eagerly I opened the package and 
found two small volumes bound in old 
half calf and published by—whom do you 
suppose? Mary Jane Godwin at the 
Juvenile Library, 41 Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill, London, 1816. I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes: Shelley’s stepmother-in- 
law, she of the green spectacles, the 
woman that Charles Lamb hated, and the 
only one. Knowing what we now know of 
the composition of the firm of M. J. God- 
win & Company in 1816, I guessed that 
Shelley’s money might have financed the 
translation and publication of that fa- 
mous book. It was in that year that God- 
win would neither see nor speak to Shel- 
ley, who had run away with his daughter. 
He had, however, no objection—indeed 
quite the reverse—to borrowing money 
from him, provided that the checks or 
drafts were not made payable directly to 
him. In those days the book was called 
The Family Robinson Crusoe. 

Some time after this event, Walter Hill, 
the well-known bookseller of Chicago, was 
spending a night with me and I gleefully 
showed him my purchase, and was amazed 
to hear him say, quite casual like, “Oh, 
yes, I know the book; I think I have a 
copy.”’ Of course, I asked him to send it 
to me, and upon its arrival I found that 
the copy I had received from London was 
the entire book in two volumes, whereas 
Mr. Hill’s copy, published by the same 
Mary Jane in 1814, contained only the 
first half of the book. So my pretty 
Shelley theories went a-glimmering. 


The Story of a Book 


ND now we enter upon almost as 
pretty a bibliographical puzzle as is 
supplied by Benjamin Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography—than which nothing is more 
perplexing. The Swiss Family Robinson, 
as we shall continue to call it, was written 
in German, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by a David Wyss, a Swiss military 
chaplain. It was founded on a report of 
the discovery of a Swiss pastor who had 
been shipwrecked on an island near New 
Guinea. The story as it was originally 
written was intended to be read aloud in 
the family circle of the writer, but its 
popularity was such that a publisher was 
at length sought, and the first part of the 
narrative was published under a long and 
complicated German title at Zurich in 
1812; one year later, the second and con- 
cluding volume was published. It is from 
this edition that the Godwin translation 
was made, by whom we do not know. 
Meantime, the attention of a French- 
woman, a Baroness de Montolieu. had 
been attracted to the work and she, in 
reading the story, considered that it 
ended too abruptly, whereupon she se- 
cured the permission of Professor Wyss, 
the son of the author, who was now dead, 
to amend it, and an edition was published 
in French at Paris in 1824. From that 
time to this it has been regarded as a 
French classic, and published frequently. 
Now that the war is over, I suppose I 
may safely express my opinion of the 


French. They are preéminently the self- 
ish nation of the world—as long as all 
goes right with France, the rest of the 
world may go hang. We are told that 
logic is their strong point. ‘‘How logical 
you are this morning,”’ says one French- 
man to another, meeting him in the 
street; where we would say, ‘How well 
you are looking.’”’ But their logical and 
clear thinking stops short at the bounda- 
ries of France; outside of France there 
is—chaos only, and it does not interest 
them. I observed a curious instance of 
this recently. Some French newspaper 
started a discussion as to whether there 
really had been ten first-class men of let- 
ters in the whole world. Finally it was 
agreed that there had been, and the list 
was published. It included Homer, 
Dante and Shakspere; the remaining 
seven were French! 


Fairyland in Books 


HE edition of The Swiss Family which 

is now current in this country and in 
England is not the translation published 
by Godwin, which is indeed very poor, 
but appears to be a translation from the 
French, which was itself translated from 
the German. No copy of the book can 
compare, to my mind, to the little vol- 
ume in which, more than fifty years ago, I 
first read the story. 

It was published by Routledge & Sons, 
and has fascinating plates in color; but 
this is mere prejudice, for Harpers have 
recently published a far better edition, 
also admirably illustrated by Louis Rhead, 
with an introduction by W. D. Howells, 
who, curiously enough, had never read the 
book until he did so preparatory to writ- 
ing the introduction. 

I believe most boys prefer The Swiss 
Family Robinson to Robinson Crusoe; I 
know that I did. There is, of course, a 
certain resemblance in the two books, but 
Defoe antedated Wyss by a hundred 
years. Defoe’s hero is, of all the ship’s 
company, the only man saved from the 
wreck; whereas in Wyss, father, mother 
and four sons are saved. In each case the 
stranded ship affords supplies; but the 
incidents of the Swiss story are more 
varied and interesting. No page but has 
its thrill—for a boy. Moral reflections are 
plentiful in both. There is, of course, no 
really great moment in the Swiss story 
comparable with the discovery of the 
man’s naked footprint in the sand, in 
Defoe; this incident being the first great 
bit of what we now call ‘‘realism” in a 
novel—if Robinson Crusoe is a novel, as 
to which there is much discussion. 

My well-read Swiss Family is before me, 
and as I turn its pages the years fall from 
my shoulders and I am a boy again. How 
as a boy I longed to be cast on some desert 
island where I could go out and gather 
sugar cane which I could suck like a stick 
of candy! Where monkeys swung from 
tree to tree, and which, attacked with 
stones, returned the affront with a shower 
of coconuts! Where water turtles, big 
enough to tow a boat—to tow a boat, 
mind you—were common, whereas the 
type with which I was familiar simply 
withdrew itself within itself, when poked 
with a stick, in a most uninteresting man- 
ner. How dull, flat, stale and unprofitable 
my youth was! I thought; but, actu- 
ally, all the time I was living in fairyland, 
the fairyland of a book, and now, old man 
that I am, I have discovered that there 
is no fairyland except in books, and this 
fairyland is within the reach of all of us. 


‘Red ©ross—Annual ‘Roll (all 


{ROM Armistice Day, November 11, to Thanks- 
» giving Day, November 24, the American Red 
Cross will make its annual appeal. 

In 1918, the Red Cross numbered 13,000,000 
members. When the guns ceased firing, people no 
Ic niger had their attention brought daily to the work 
of this great democratic organization. The mem- 
bership fell off and, as a consequence, it became 
necessary to make special appeals in the past year 
Or two to take care of such disasters as the Florida 


Hurricane and the Mississippi Flood. The money 


now received in the Roll Call does tremendous 
work. It cared for the bulk of the relief at the 
scenes of seventy-three catastrophes in the past fis- 
cal year, besides carrying on the day to day Public 
Health Work of Red Cross nurses in communities 
where doctors are scarce. It must do more. 

The Red Cross serves the country at large. It 
does not serve a particular class. Therefore, the 
great body of democratic America, rather than a 
few rich people with philanthropic desires, are asked 
to support its humanitarian activities. 



















greens, 


VEAL LOAF: 


Breakfast 


GRAPEFRUIT 


CEREAL - CREAM AND §S 


OMELET +- TOAST «© MAR 


COFFEE « MILK 


Luncheon 


SLICED TOMATO 


WITH MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


POPOVERS + PEAR SALAD 


COOKIES + ICED TEA 





CREAMED POTATOES 


Tea 


RIPE OLIVES 
CHEESE FONDU - TOASTED CRACKERS 
ASPARAGU 
CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 
GINGER ALE 







Dinner 


UGAR 


MALADE 
FRUIT COCKTAIL + CELERY - OLIVES 
ROAST PORK +» CINNAMON APPLES 
MASHED POTATOES + STRING BEANS 
LETTUCE SALAD 
WITH FRENCH DRESSING 
PINEAPPLE SHERBET 
LAYER CAKE COFFEE 
















osupper 


COLD SLICED HAM 
CHILI SAUCE - GRAHAM MUFFINS 
PINEAPPLE SALAD 
FRUIT JELLO + WAFERS 
ICED CHOCOLATE 








S SALAD 





How to get variety into your meals 


this winter with fewer dishes 
A question of natural flavor 


and then neglect to 


preserve their natural flavor 
by letting the food deterio- 


It is a good plan to have the ice 
man keep your ice chamber as 
well filled in fall and winter as 
in the hot weather. That main- 
tains anevencold in your refrig- 
erator, regardless of changes in 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


HE secret of a varied menu is not so rate. They receive them ice-cold from 
much in the number of dishes, as in _ the butcher, the grocer and the milkman, 
their distinctive flavor. When food tastes in the freshest possible condition, and 
insipid, people tire of it. They never tire then let them stand around in pantry and 
of food which has a relish, however sim- kitchen, sometimes for hours, or they 
ple and few the viands. 
Of course you can cook the flavor out _ little or no ice in it. 
of any food. And you can kill it with too The food may not spoil for a while, 
much salt and pepper. These are make- but it does lose the crisp, sweet, appetiz- 
shifts for natural flavor. 
On the other hand, no cook, however can assure. 
expert, can manufacture flavor out of To have appetizing food on your table 
nothing. It must first be inthe rawingre- it is necessary to have a good refriger- 
dients which she uses. That is something ator, kept constantly well iced the year 
many women overlook. 
They pay a high price for choice meats, it the moment they are received. Food 
for certified milk, for prime butter, for must be kept evenly cold; to do this 
fresh eggs and succulent 


put them in a leaky old refrigerator with 


ing relish which only ice-cold freshness 


‘round, and to put all perishables into 


ice must be taken regularly; 
otherwise you lose its major 
benefit—the preservation 
of food and food flavor. 


the weather, and makes a big 
difference in your food. Very 
little ice is required; costs but 
a few cents a day. A nickel’s 
worth of ice will save a dol- 
lar’s worth of flavor. 











163 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 














Name. 


MAIL THIS 


National Association of Ice Industries, 163, W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Please send free, your booklet, “The Care of the Home Refrigerator.” 
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City. 
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Crepe Satin rules the Mode 


and Skinner's oD 





HEN Paris chose Crepe 
Satin for the season’s 
smartest frocks, she meant no 
ordinary fabric. Only the dest 
can do justice to her lovely new 
designs. 





Skinner’s Crepe Satin meets the 
mode’s requirements perfectly. 
Soft enough for rippling grace, yet 
with body enough to hold pleats 
and tucks firmly. In all the smart- 
est shades—for morning, after- 
noon and evening—and both 
sides can be used, separately or in 
combination. A fashionable mem- 
ber of the Skinner’s Satin family 
. famous for wear. 


the fa worite 





; 


This two-piece frock of 
Skinner's Crepe Satin has a 
double skirt with cascades at 
centre front. Overblouse with 
inverted tucks at shoulders and 
waist, Write for information as 
to where to obtain this pattern. 
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The chic costume illustrated 
above is of Skinner’s Crepe Satin 
with the satin side out, and the 
two-tiered skirt achieves the new 
up-in-the-front effect. The 
charming softness of the rippling 
cascades at centre front makes 
this dress equally attractive with 
or without a coat. Easy to make 
from the pattern shown. 


Like all other Skinner fabrics, 
Skinner’s Crepes and Crepe Sat- 
ins have the name woven in the 
selvage. In buying, “Look for 
the Name in the Selvage””—then 
you can be sure of getting the 
genuine. 


Skinners Crepes 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia—Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME ., 
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(areering Mothers 


(Continued from Page 35) 


afterward; worst of all, what could she do 
with a baby in their studio apartment 
where a crowd came every night to smoke 
and talk and sometimes to pound the 
piano, and dance to all hours? Neither 
the alcove-bedroom nor the kitchenette 
fitted as a sleeping place for a baby, though 
both were tried. In fact, Henry, after a 
little spurt of interest, was just a plain 
unmitigated nuisance. 

When the time came to go to Paris— 
and of course the Boyds had no idea of 
modifying their scheme of life to suit a 
mere inconsiderable baby—Marion was 
highly gratified to discover a distant rela- 
tive who would be glad to take Henry 
into his family for a consideration. He 
already had more children than cash, and 
one more bed in the nursery wouldn’t 
count. Mrs. Relation was not so pleased 
when she heard about the arrangement, 
but succumbed to the lure of dollars, with 
reservations in her mind as to the amount 
of trouble that she would take on behalf of 
this small stranger. 


eAn Incubator Ghild 


HE Boyds live in the Latin Quarter 

and have an interesting time of it, but 
though Mr. Boyd has sold half a dozen 
pictures in the past six years, Marion does 
not seem to get anywhere. Probably the 
younger people, in the language of their 
generation, call 
her ‘‘a flop.’’ = 
Meanwhile | 
Henry is, in 
spirit, an incu- 
bator child. 
And perhaps 
Marion Boyd is 
as much of an 


Autumn's Tapestry 


By ALEXANDRA GIFFORD 


a chance to measure up. They want an 
opportunity to be full persons. A ‘ca. 
reer”’ affects them like a deep draught of 
ozone taken into sodden lungs. 

Yet, at the very beginning, all along the 
way, up to the very end, every woman 
who has accepted motherhood or even 
drifted into motherhood ought to face that 
biggest of all facts, the child. He is the 
greatest of her obligations. There are 
years when whatever else she does is noth- 
ing but a kind of side current in her [ife, 
It may look like a brilliant thing to the 
rest of the world. It may amount to a 

“career,” but if it interferes with her 
primary obligation, it is not for her, by 
choice. If she can arrange the procession 
of her days, a baby marches at the head. 
Nor is motherhood merely bringing life 
into being and then keeping it physically 
fit. The myriad intangible things, the 
moments of tenderness, the laughing to- 
gether, the confidences given and taken, 
count as much as food and drink. Pity 
both mother and child in the household 
where mother is so tired that little childish 
things are wearisome to her. Pity both 
mother and child when motherhood is only 
a duty and not an exultation. 

Soall the time, in the middle of the road 
that the woman must travel, stands this 
smiling child, hopeful, demanding, trem- 
ulous, and the very body of her body and 
soul of her soul. But it isn’t so simple and 
easy as it some- 
times sounds. 

I talked it 
over not long 
ago with my 
friend, Amy 
Nevins. It’s 
quite a revela- 
tion to watch 





anomaly as an 
absentee land- 
lord. 

Yet, after all, 
this new woman 
is neither un- 
reasonable nor 
wholly new. 
She is the 
daughter of a 
thousand moth- 
ers and grand- 
motners. 
Everyone who 
amounts to any- 
thing wants not 
only work, but 





RAVE Autumn sits in absent- 

minded mood, | 

Weaving her bobbin slowly in and | 

out | 

On Summer’s tapestry. Her fingers 
brood 

Upon the colors tumbled all about. 


It seems as if by chance her idle hands 
Seek always gold and always 
scarlet thread; 
Her tissue is a glory when it stands 
At last complete. . . . And then 
she shakes her head. 





Quickly she works in russet tones 


Amy doing her 
housework with 
never a wasted 
motion and 
never a vague 
decision. Order 
and cleanliness 
and good food 
accompany her 
days, and her 
house has the 
touch that 
makes it lovely. 
I said as much, 
after she’d 
kissed her hus- 
band good-by 


wants a job, and gray, and gone to the 
namely, work And pulls out gold and scarlet bit door to wave a 
that has a con- by bit, hand at him, 
tinuous pur- Embarrassed that her fingers should had ‘put on 
pose. And those betray small George’s 
bygone ages Old woman’s dreaming, and she rubbers, packed 
gave women sigh for it. Mina’s lunch, 





jobs. All indus- 
tries and arts, 
the care of sick, 
a great part of 
education of children, centered around the 
woman in her home. She was busy and 
creative and useful. To be sure, law and 
custom were pretty brutal to her, but in 
spite of her handicaps she had her self- 
respect, because she knew she was an es- 
sential element in the world of production. 
She not only bore babies, but she played a 
big part in making the world in which her 
children and her men lived, even though 
she was not paid for it, and her contribu- 
tion was so taken for granted that she 
hardly got thanks for what she did. 
Every single one of those jobs that have 
escaped the home has become professional- 
ized. They are dignified as labor. Last of 
all, housework still remains stigmatized 
as drudgery. Nowadays even that is ceas- 
ing, slowly, to be amateurish and is lifting 
itself into importance and standardiza- 
tion. It is as though all the world were 
crying, “‘Away with the amateur.”’ And 
women are saying, “‘Me too.”’ They want 





seen them .on 
their way to 
school, and 
silence had de- 
scended on the home. ‘“‘ You’re rather a 
wonderful person,” I said. 


Efficient But ‘Rebellious 


EERSON!’’ she exclaimed. “‘I’m no! a 

person! Or rather, I’m two people — 
Mrs. Jekyll and Mrs. Hyde. Perhaps | 1 
a bomb with a slow fuse. Some day I'm 
going to explode, and all these dear neig1- 
bors that think I’m a model wife ad 
mother will be stunned with the horror of 
me.”’ The smile with which she spoe 
hardened into something like a grin. 

“TI hate housework,’ she went ©. 
“Why should every woman have to adowt 
this one profession just because she w:s 
born to petticoats? Why can’t I use tise 
executive power I have in doing some- 
thing I’d enjoy? Why do I do over and 
over again a lot of little spotty bits of 
work that don’t get anywhere? I know I 





chose to marry, and I’m crazy «ie 
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children and over my husband, but also 

I’m crazy at them. There are hours when 
| I'd like to rage at them like a madwoman. 

They are my chains.” 
| Of course, she is mistaken in thinking 
| thai dusting and cooking and marketing 

are discontinuous and futile separate jobs. 
| They are phases of one consecutive job, 
| and just as surely as a bookkeeper adds up 
a column and gets a total, so the home- 
maker may add her separate activities 
and geta home. And after all, homes are 
the things to serve which all other seething 
industries and professions came into being. 
We build motion-picture houses and pub- 
lish magazines to cater to them. 

And there is another than Amy’s point 
of view. The man or woman who gets up 
when the alarm clock orders, and all day 
obeys the telephone call or the buyer or 
the seller or the time clock, is hardly en- 
tirely free. All life is a balance between 
freedom and obligation. Kitchens and 
vacuum cleaners are first cousins to swivel 
chairs and account 
books. But I knew a 


number three is prepared for his baby car- 
riage. At noon, Henrietta descends for an 
hour on her home and checks up on her 
children, and at night she returns in time 
to know that they are properly in bed. It 
is all as well ordered as a hospital and she 
is the visiting physician. Nurses and in- 
ternes follow her orders religiously. Her 
extra income pays for service and more. 
It lays aside a substantial sum each year 
which her husband’s profession could not 
compass, and pretty soon this is going to 
pay for college and perhaps even for help- 
ing the children to a start in the business 
world. 

“In many families,’ says Mrs. Lane, 
“‘the actual physical care of children is done 
by nurses and governesses. Nobody thinks 
it queer except when it is the mother that 
earns the money for it. Heaps of mothers 
I know are just querulous nurses to their 
children, because they are around all the 
time. Father is the really important per- 
son in the children’s eyes, because he is 

the occasional and the 





woman who had been 
in the habit of earning 
money and who was so 
deeply impressed with 
the idea that anyone 
who was not in the 
financial world was a 
parasite, that when her 
time came to face the 
period of disability 
that accompanied 
childbearing, she in- 
sulted herself by 





high court of appeal. 
In our family, father 
and mother are both 
wonderful. The hours 
when I am with them 
are the events in the 
day.” 

There comes a day 
when physical care is 
the least of the obli- 
gations of parenthood. 
Motherhood must 
match the child’s needs 
and elongate with 








speaking of her condi- 
tion as that of a “‘kept 
woman’’—which would seem to be re- 
ducing motherhood to its lowest depths. 
It is one of the menaces of today that so 
| many young women are measuring them- 
| selves entirely in terms of dollars. They 
are swinging to the other extreme from 
their great-grandmother who had no 
chance to earn dollars. It might be worth- 
while to remember once in a while that the 
| greatest careers in history are appraised 
| entirely by personality. 

We may count more than eight million 
women who are ‘‘gainfully employed”’ in 
this land of ours, more than two million 
of whom are wives, most of whom have 
been drawn into work outside their homes 
willy-nilly, and who turn over their earn- 
ings to the support of their families. 
There’s been no self-gratification in their 
adventuring into the world of competi- 
tion. 

They have to. They are on the job just 
as much as the bird after worms for her 
brood or the mother fox prowling after the 
bird to carry back to her young ones in 
the den. A career is something more than 
this. It looms above the heads of the or- 
dinary. It has a spotlight on it. It has 
the lure of glory and adulation, when it 
goes with the lesser temperament. It has 
the far deeper call of real accomplishment 
when it answers some inevitable push of 


science or genius. 


rom Home to Office 


JOSEPHINE McCOyY stands for frustra- 

.} tion and Marion Boyd for stupid eva- 
sion of responsibility and Amy Nevins for 
rumbling revolt. There are many of all 
their kinds. Meanwhile the number of 
those who are actually trying this extraor- 
Cinary experiment of combining mother- 
!ood and a career swells day by day; and 
il “takes some doing,’’ as our English 
friends say. 

Henrietta Lane is a real honest-to- 
soodness executive, with an imposing 
Position and an adequate salary. When 
the last baby came, eighteen months ago, 
she made exactly the same preparations 
at the office that she would have had she 
been taking her annual vacation. She 
took three weeks off. Now she is up at 
six-thirty every morning, and by a quarter 
of nine all three of her children are bathed 
and breakfasted; number one is off to 
school, number two is ready to be dropped 
at kindergarten on her way downtown, 
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them, bending itself to 
new needs from year 
to year. No one can organize a home on 
such a permanent basis that it can keep 
running the same way. Mrs. Lane is a 
very wise and a very able woman. She is 
quite willing, now, for the sake of her 
career, to give up all the lighter elements 
of life, the frivolities, the sociabilities. She 
has to go to bed early and get up early to 
see it through. 


The Home @areer 


CHILD is not only an eating animal 

with a brain that can be turned over to 
a teacher; he is most of all a social animal, 
and home ought to be the place where this 
most joyous of his experiences finds its cen- 
ter. If there is one supreme failure that 
mothers are making today it is just here, it 
would seem. 

There is a gulf between the generations 
in their hours of pleasure; and these are 
the crucial hours in the making of char- 
acter and destiny. Children—and, in fact, 
we children of an older growth—want not 
only order and efficiency; we want color 
and unexpectedness. Mary and John de- 
mand to bring home their friends and pos- 
sess the earth. 

“The House of the Open Door” is 
blessed among homes. And it is mother 
who must open the door. 

Of course Henrietta Lane knows this. 
And of course she is not going to starve 
her children’s social needs while meeting 
the demands of their little bodies. She 
has a right to the expression of her own 
dominant individuality with its contribu- 
tion to Society with a big S. And because 
her heart is as big as her brain she will 
solve her problem and so help a thousand 
lesser women to solve theirs—this new 
adjustment of women to the job grown 
too big for a small roof. 

A thousand movements that dignify and 
magnify home life, that lessen the drudgery 
of it, and increase the spiritual energy of 
it, that link it to all great phases of social 
energy, are at work. Careers are not all 
away in offices or studios. Homes are be- 
coming careers, too, with plenty of play 
for genius at work. Less measurement in 
dollars,. more emphasis on the delicate, 
imponderable elements of life that make 
for glory and success. What we want for 
ourselves and our children is satisfaction. 
Any job is a career that leads to it. 
Satisfaction is as big as all life and every 
phase of life. 

















In New York City 
Allen-A Hosiery may be ob- 
tained at the better stores—and 
The Allen-A Hosiery Shop, 

5th Avenue at 38th Street 


Besides style number 895, there 
are many Allen-A hose in chif- 
fon, service sheer and service 
weights—all silk, and silk to 
hem—in all the newest shades. 
Priced $1.50 to $3 
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A HOSIERY SURPRISE! 
This new full-fashioned service-weight hose 


—especially designed for long 


WOEGE. «20 6 surprisingly chic 


Its easy to make aheavy,durable silk 
hose a. looks heavy and durable. 
But the surprising thing you ll say 
about this new A en-A creation 
is, “how can a hose that looks so 
dainty and exquisitely feminine be 
so heavy and long-wearing.” 


By an exclusive Allen-A process, 
the pure service weight Japan silk 
thread is woven into a matchless 

clear weave — radiantly eee | 


Then it is full-fashioned for chic, 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY - 


Hosiery 


for men, women and 
childrerw 





slender shapeliness. The foot is made 
of extra-fine mercerized lisle. It is 
reinforced at heel, sole and toe for 
extra long wear. 


Mention this advertisement to your 
own dealer. Ask for this surprising 
hose bystyle number — 895—in the 
most popular shades of the season. 
If your dealer does not carry this 
hose, simply send us his name—a 
postcard will do—and we will see 


that you are promptly supplied. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit 
and athletic type—for 
men and boys only 
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The gift of a single box of stationery is no longer 
adequate! Style in stationery has changed. 
Today a woman writes in- three moods—each 
calling for a different and appropriate paper. 


Today, for the feminine mood — her letters to a man —she uses 
an exquisite, dainty paper— Montag’s Nouveaute Elysees. 


For her letters to other women —the social mood—she chooses 
Montag’s Keltie Krash—gay, modish, and sophisticated. 


And for her business letters—the serious mood — she 
selects a dignifiedly fine and simple paper—Montag’s 
Old English Crushed Bond. 


* * * * 


The first of these papers is unique in texture, flecked 
with color, much as paper money is flecked with 
silk. The envelopes are beautifully innerlined with 
hand decorated tissue . . . $2.50 per quire box. 


Keltie Krash is a smart crash texture with rainbow 
lined envelopes ..... $1.00 per quire box. 


Old English comes with lined envelopes in 
duotone design at $1.00 per quire box, or 
with plain, unlined envelopes, by the pound. 


These are but a few of the many styles in 

Montag’s Fashionable Writing Papers. See 

them all at the stationery sections of your 

favorite stores — AND CHOOSE THREE! 
* a * * 


Send us 25¢ for The Mood Portfolio — 


A generous and usable sampler assortment 
consisting of one sheet and envelope each 
of six distinctive Montag papers — ready 
for use. A happy thought for a bridge 
prize, vacation packet or guest room 
supply. Sent prepaid, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents—four for a dollar. 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. 
DEPT. N 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ATLANTA, Georgia 
New York City 






Fashionable dg Writing Papers 


Pion! 


Etiquette Demands & the Personal Letter 
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Young Women and (rime 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Before consenting to accompany thedetec- 
tives she calmly coifed her hair before a 
mirror, put on her jewelry, and from her 
wardrobe selected an expensive moleskin 
coat. In the course of their associations 
many of these girls—unrefined, unfeeling 
and coarsened—achieve an iron nerve. 

Now and then it happens some young 
woman associate does take the lead in a 
bandit hold-up. “If you move I'll kill 
you,” announced a young but ill-visaged 
woman, pointing a small automatic at 
the proprietor of a Chicago jewelry store 
one day last April. While the jewelryman 
was guarded, three men looted the trays of 
gems, worth seven thousand dollars. The 
jewelry secured, the woman covered the 
retreat of the robbers and then backed 
out of thestore. Leaping into a limousine 
near by they made their get-away. But 
inadvertently the absent-minded “‘leader”’ 
left her hand bag, containing her address, 
on the counter. 


Young Women Bank ‘Robbers 


ECENTLY two cases, one in Texas and 
the other in South Dakota, were re- 
ported in the papers of young women who 
deliberately and amateurishly assumed the 
role of bank robbers. Nothing in the evi- 
dence presented in these two cases showed 
that these young women were entering 
upon a deliberate and carefully planned 
criminal career. They were carried away 
by certain wants, desires and emotions. 
They gave as reasons their ambitions to 
advance themselves in business or to im- 
prove their education, and I would not 
class them as outlaw heroines, but more as 
unbalanced persons. On the other hand, 
it is true such cases were hitherto prac- 
tically unknown. 

This would seem to argue that in an 
enlarged freedom, with women taking a 
place in vocations formerly monopolized 
by men, young women have grown bolder, 
more brazen and daring, 
more full of the spirit of 
masculine adventure lead- 
ing to crime. 

But when women come 
into the criminal courts 
charged with serious of- 
fenses, in most instances it 
is in connection with black- 
mailandextortion. Among 
women this is the most 
usual form of what might 
be called “‘high-class”’ 
crime. In a great propor- 
tion of cases men them- 
selves invite being trapped. 
All the great cities abound 
in these clever Circes, who 





war, casually dropping the information 
she was doing war work for the Govern- 
ment. And the model to the youth of 
Main Street found himself intrigued. Of 
course, she had a hard time getting along 
on the meager pay of a war worker, she 
admitted, but she felt she had to do her 
“bit.” Drawing her out, the banker 
learned her family were poor and her 
mother ill. But one couldn’t complain 
when our boys were fighting and dying 
over there, she sighed. An older brother, 
the main support of her aging parents, had 
been wounded in one of the early engage- 
ments in which our troops took part. The 
girl seemed quiet and self-abnegating, a 
most admirable type. The generous- 
hearted banker felt he ought to help her, 
Accordingly, when they parted in Union 
Station, they made an engagement, and in 
Washington came to see much of each 
other. 

The acquaintance brightened until they 
came to be known as uncle and niece, the 
man being very much her senior in years. 
Impressed by her romantic and plausible 
story, George, as an uncle, felt he was 
within the bounds of propriety to help a 
poor but patriotic girl up in the world. 
One night, at a pleasant little dinner, he 
became very sentimental. He voiced his 
admiration for her. She permitted him to 
hold her hand. In an outburst of gener- 
osity—with what ulterior motives no one 
knows!—he gave her thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of Liberty bonds outright as a 
present. 


cAnd the Bonds Were Gone 


i’ TER that the government service be- 
came very attractive. Indeed,George 
would have regretted the ending of the 
war had it not been for an incident that 
presently happened. Coming from Wash- 
ington on one of his trips, delighted at 
her graciously volunteered invitation, he 
stopped off between trains 
to make a call at her apart- 
ment. He took with him 
his usual traveling bag, 
not wishing to check it at 
the station, as it contained 
forty thousand dollars in 
Liberty bonds which he 
was taking back to the 
bank of which he was 
president. He found his 
visit quite exhilarating, 
and it was with pleasant 
memories he continued his 
way homeward to his 
family and civic and finan- 
cial duties. He did not 
open his bag until the next 





are past mistresses in their 
profession. 

During the war George Barnham—to 
give him a pseudonym—a banker in one of 
the Eastern states, from patriotic motives 
offered his services to the Government at 
the usual one dollar a year. George was 
well on in years, well preserved, sedate and 
dignified, and was in his home town the 
leading financier, a power in politics, a 
vestryman in his church, a man whom the 
breath of scandal had never touched, irre- 
proachable, respected and admired. On 
Main Street he was a prominent figure 
pointed out as a paragon of all the virtues, 
held up to youth as a model of integrity 
and success. 

Each week-end George traveled to and 
fro between Washington and his home 
town. On one of these trips, after the 
train pulled out from New York, by ap- 
parent accident he became acquainted 
with a young woman who sat in an adja- 
cent seat in the Pullman. From her lap 
several magazines had glided to the floor 
and the banker gallantly restored them to 
the fair owner. She was not only good- 
looking, but intelligent. Her manners 
were quiet and refined. She discussed the 


morning at his bank. The 
bonds were missing. 

Making posthaste back to New York, 
he angrily charged the girl with the theft. 
This she hotly denied. Leaving her, he 
promptly engaged a very young and ambi- 
tious lawyer and a young man who had re- 
signed from the police force to become a 
private detective. They came to me for a 
search warrant, alleging the stolen bonds 
were in the safe-deposit vault of a large 
banking concern to which they had traced 
the girl. As we are held personally ac- 
countable for the issuance of such a power- 
ful writ, we do so only if the evidence pre- 
sented convinces us that the property has 
been stolen, that it is located where al- 
leged, or that the guilty person has it in his 
possession. From the story told me I was 
morally certain that the woman had 
filched the bonds and that they were in the 
place indicated, but there was not sutffi- 
cient legal evidence on which a warrant 
could be issued. 

Finding they could not get a warrant 
from me, they maintained an espionage on 
the girl. Seeing her one day coming out of 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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le Début Noir...in black flacon 
fi, 


the mood of sophistication 
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Here is an odeur that breathes the sophisti- 
cation of the boulevards of Paris. Subtly 
accenting the glamour and allure of modern 
youth. Provocative, yet by its very delicacy 
disarming. An exquisite little flacon, of a color 
that suggests the smooth and silken veiling of 
the emotions... And there are four delight- 
ful le Début odeurs for your four loveliest moods. 


You have but to step into one of your best shops 
and lift the stoppers from these enchanted little 


flacons to sense the meaning of each fragrance. 


VERT © in green flacon » Adventure 
BLEU ~ in blue flacon o Romance 
BLANC ~ in crystal flacon « Gaiety 
NOIR ~ in black flacons Sophistication. 


PARFUM 


le Début 


Created, sealed, and packaged in the Paris laboratoire of 
RICHARD HUDNUT and first offered to a delighted client” 
at the Salon of RICHARD HUDNUT, 20 Rue de lo 


x 


RICHARD PERNT ? elumes * eee 
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fruit flavored 
GELATIN 


The juice of 35 raspberries + + The juice of 25 cherries 


OW at last—a gelatin that really tastes of Aer 





is just what you would expect of a product 
made by the makers of Royal Baking Powder, 
Yet it costs no more. 


fresh fruit! The juice of 35 raspberries 
flavors each package of Royal Raspberry Gelatin. 
The juice of 25 cherries in Royal Cherry— 
every one of the flavors of Royal Gelatin is rich 
and refreshing and true because all of them 
come from the fresh fruit itself. 


You will prefer Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin, for its quivering tenderness— 
because it whips beautifully like 
heavy cream—unmolds cleanly 
and perfectly—and because it 
has not the slightest trace 
of gummy taste or odor. 
This superiority of 
texture and of flavor 





















Purest and Best for Children 


The special need of pure gelatin in the diet of 
children—as a protein—as a digestive aid— 
as a principle of growth—which is being 
stressed by food experts everywhere is 
supplied ideally by Royal Fruit Fla- 
vored Gelatin. Ask for it in the red 
package, the same color as the 
baking powder can. Five 
Fresh FruitFlavors: Cherry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Lemon and Orange. 


Ah : - id _ 
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“4 ROYAL FRUIT WHIPS—This de- 


IT UNMOLDS EASILY and beau- : 

The moment you open lightfully simple means of varying tifully! Just hold the edge of the As you pour on the doil- 
the package, you recog- your desserts is also a rigid test of mold containing the firm Royal ing water the gelatia has 
nize the entrancing fra- the quality of the gelatin. Prepare Fruit Flavored Gelatin with both no slightest gummy odor 
grance of the fresh fruit as for clear gelatin, but when it is hands and dip it up to the very or taste—just that same 
which gives it its true almost set, surround the bowl with rim into warm (not hot) water warm fragrance- that 
rich flavor. You know it cracked ice or very cold water and while you count to 10. Now place same mellow, fruity taste 
is different from anything whip with a rotary egg beater a plate face down on the mold, —that the fruits them- 
you’ve ever bought be- until frothy like whipped cream. reverse quickly, then lift off the selves have in the suf 
fore. Chill and serve. 


mold and serve immediately. shine. 
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bank with a package, the detective 
icgally arrested her. He took her to the 
fice of the lawyer, to which the banker 


vas called. Confronted by her benefactor, 
» remained cool and collected, although 
rofessing a high indignation at what she 


t 
il 

O 
\ 
talled the injustice of her detention. For- 
cibly they took the bundle from her and 
tore it open. They were not surprised to 
{ind it contained the purloined bonds. 

The girl stared the banker in the eye. 
“ Why, you know you gave me the second 
bundle of bonds as well as the first,’’ she 
challenged with fine scorn. “You’re an 
ungrateful old wretch to want to take 
them back. And the idea of your having 
me arrested, you old tightwad!”’ 

At a loss for further parley the young 
lawyer and detective averred in their 
opinion the best thing to do was to go to 
a station house. At this declaration the 
woman powdered her nose and lighted 
a cigarette. Apparently delighted with 
the prospect, she started with them. On 
the way to a police station, and when 
they had gone some distance, it started to 
rain. “I’ve got to get an umbrella,” she 
insisted when they came to a department 
store; “‘and now with all this fuss, you’ve 
made me miss my lunch.” 

While leisurely selecting an umbrella at 
the counter, she turned to the banker. 
“This will make a fine story in your home 
daily in the morning, won’t it?” she re- 
marked with soft malice. ‘‘No doubt it 
will be interesting reading for your wife 
and children! And won’t it make the dear 
vestrymen and members of your church 
sit up!”” She chuckled merrily. ‘ Dearie, 
what will they think of you in Sunday 
school? Your wife—what will she say? 
And the directors of your bank, so trustful 
of your financial advice and business judg- 
ment! And, of course, if you ever want to 
run for office they’ll certainly re- 
member your splendid record of service in 
the war.’ Uncontrollably she laughed. 
“Yes, I'll take this’’—indicating an expen- 
sive green silk umbrella to the saleslady. 

The banker, who had often presented an 
icy front to the suggestion of the renewal 
of a note at the request of the bank’s cus- 
tomers, now felt that his feet were incased 
in ice. While she spoke, his hitherto dor- 
mant and stolid imagination fired with vi- 
sions of scenes at home. ‘Let’s go back to 
the office,’”’ he said thickly. 


eA Peculiarly Soft Heart 


HEY had traveled some distance from 

the lawyer’s office. Emerging from the 
store, the girl hailed a taxicab, and when 
they got out George paid the fare. On 
entering the office she turned fiercely upon 
the banker. ‘‘ You are a mean old rogue. 
No gentleman would want to take back 
what he has given to a lady. Well, I’ll do 
this: As you’ve been put to some expense, 
and as I certainly don’t want to have any 
more to do with you, I’ll give you enough 
to pay the lawyer and the detective. 
lhat’s fair.”” Whereupon she seized the 
wad of bonds and peeled off ten thousand 
dollars from the forty thousand and flung 
them on the table. The banker, out- 
witted, said he’d call it square. ‘I’m 
ashamed of myself for my weakness in giv- 
ing you back anything that belongs to 
me,” she declared spiritedly as she 
wrapped up the bonds. “But I’ve always 
been soft-hearted and easy. That’s why 
people impose on me.”’ What the private 
detective and officer did was entirely ille- 
gal; the woman came off with flying 
colors, the banker was saved from that in- 
teresting news feature in his home-town 
paper, and they had to be content. 

Blackmail and the theft of money and 
valuables from rich men. by attractive- 
appearing women are far more prevalent 
than the public might be led to believe by 
the occasional cases which get into the 
newspapers. The victims are generally 
rich and elderly men, of high financial and 
social position, husbands of respectable 
women and fathers of established and 
happy families. Consequently few such 


cases, where the victim is well known and 
important, ever reach the courts. Such 
few cases as do come up afford no indica- 
tion of the extent of this despicable traffic. 
If he is robbed of valuables, no matter how 
heavy his loss, the victim dares not risk 
arresting the culprits for fear 6f notoriety. 
If threatened, he will compromise in cash. 

In the night clubs where, with all the 
drinking and promiscuous dancing, ac- 
quaintanceships are easily made, young 
women of the blackmailing type reap a 
rich harvest. Some of the choicest pick- 
ings are made by the hard-faced angels 
who are employed as entertainers and who 
in the gold-digging game are calculating 
and adept. Their victims are chiefly old 
men and the foolish sons of rich old men. 

One might cite many cases of fathers 
and sons who have been made to pay high 
for their indiscretions. 


Some Women Victims 


OT always are men the dupesand prey. 

Among women who frequent the night 
clubs many are constantly held up and 
deprived of their jewels, and are some- 
times bound, gagged and robbed. De- 
serting her home and millionaire husband 
in the Middle West for an unsavory para- 
site of the night dives with whom she 
became infatuated, a certain woman, old 
enough to know better, gave herself to a 
round of gayety and dissipation in this 
youth’s company. One night there was a 
wild gin and poker party in this notorious 
lounge lizard’s apartment, the rent of 
which the woman paid, and which was 
attended by her boy friend’s dashing 
companions. After the woman left the 
party she was attacked, chloroformed and 
deprived of several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewels. Most of these 
were, however, subsequently recovered. 
Another woman who _ indiscriminately 
picked up with strange companions in 
dancing places was assailed in her apart- 
ment and robbed of a small fortune in 
jewelry. She was rendered unconscious 
and her legs were broken. Shrewd, avari- 
cious, successful as a brilliant demimon- 
daine conspicuous in the night life of the 
city, another woman, who had at that 
time hooked a prominent capitalist, was 
held up in the hallway of her house late 
one night by thugs, was brutally beaten, 
and had taken from her $25,000 worth of 
jewelry given her by admirers. 

Dorothy Keenan, a twenty-seven-year- 
old model, had likewise been known along 
Broadway for her apparently unlimited 
funds, her exquisite clothes and gorgeous 
diamonds. She was found murdered in her 
apartment one night. Her jewels, a list 
of which was supplied to the police by 
friends, were gone. Among her admirers 
was a capitalist, traced through letters 
found in the apartment, who had given 
her large sums of money and costly gifts. 
This man admitted visiting her early on 
the night she was murdered, when he had 
left with her $700 in cash, a thousand- 
dollar Liberty bond and a jade bracelet 
he had brought for her from Palm Beach. 

Known as a Broadway butterfly of 
unusual beauty, “Dot” Keenan led a 


pleasure-loving, heedless existence, one of * 


the frail, dazzling creatures of the night 
who neither toil nor spin by day. Gener- 
ously maintained by an elderly man 
whose sincere liking was proved by his 
magnificent gifts, she had less creditable 
friends, it was said—‘“‘grifters”” who pick 
up a living by obtaining information 
against and thereby blackmailing wealthy 
people, and male vampires who preyed 
upon her. She was a creature of beguiling 
softness, yielding to luxury, fond of del- 
icacies and wines and passionately fond of 
diamonds. 

Diamonds—diamonds! For these she 
paid at the last with her life. 

“The end of that mirth is heaviness.” 
“‘The end thereof are the ways of death.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of a 
series of articles by Fudge McAdoo on vice, crime 
and the flapper. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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“The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 




















You need this shape most 


You may have an oval roaster, or 
a round one, but zorhing takes the 


No other shape does so many 
different things—is such an indis- 
pensable everyday convenience.... 


The mere fact that this roaster is 
stamped ‘‘MIRRO, The Finest 


fowl, and fish. 


Aluminum,’’ is enough to tell you * 


Special uses :—Brown bread, plum pud- 
ding, fruit cake, etc., steamed on rack; 
doughnuts, etc., fried in deep fat; bread, 
baking three loaves at once; canning fruit, 
with rack; fried or smothered chicken; 
quantity cookery of soups, stews, etc. 


w 


The medium size is only $6.00, the large 
stores everywhere—a 


that there are years and years of 
wear in its thick, hard metal—a¢ 
lowest cost per year! Ask your 
dealer to show you Mirro—a com- 
plete line of utensils worth buying. —_ #67. at, seed 


The Roaster of 
Many Uses 
place of this oblong Mirro roaster. te 


The capacious oblong shape, close-fitting 
vented cover, and sturdy tray with cut- 
away corner for convenience in basting, 
make this the ideal roaster for meats, 


It cooks with dry or moist heat—with 
vent open for roasting, closed for steam- 
ing or braising. It may be used for top- 
of-stove, as well as oven cookery. 


little more in the Far West and South. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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<> ~Mirro Torte Pan with Cake Decorator, Special, $1.00 


Get this expert’s cake-making outfit. Spring-form pan has split side and 
separate bottom for removing cake without marring. Decorator has 8 inter- 


changeable tips, for lettering, scrolls, flowers, etc. 


D 
SD D DP S) QD Offer expires Dec. 31, 1927. 


Complete outfit, with directions, costs only $1 at your dealer’s or prepaid 
by us anywhere in U. S. Pin $1 bill, check, or money order to coupon. 





Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 


For $1 enclosed please send prepaid Mirro torte pan and cake decorator, as advertised. 
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Mother knows! Sturdy, 
beautifuland snowy white 
Utica Sheets have seen 
her through many years 
in a home with vigorous 
children. ‘That means a 
heap of wear and wear! 























Sheets for Christmas! 
Unusual but useful gifts if 
they are the Utica brand. 
Givethemtodaughter, to 
sister, aunt, cousins, friends 
... No oneever has too many 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Scalloped, hemstitch- 
ed,and plain hems, in 
all sizes at most white 
goods departments. 


UticaSteam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 


Include with your gift, our 
booklet “‘ Restful Sleep”, an 
illustrated guide to bed mak- 
ing. Sent free. 














Aset of dainty doilies for 25c. 
Made of snowy Utica sheet- 
ing with embroidered edges. 
In one piece ready for trim- 
ming. Center piece 19” 
long, end pieces 10” 
across. 































““You’re going with Warren to look at 
the boat, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “In a little 
while.” 

She felt a quick wave of tenderness for 
him. It was always so. One of his sulky, 
maddening moods would irritate her so 
that she felt 
for him noth- 
ing but impa- 
tience, almost 
dislike; then, 
as though he 
had for a time 
expended his 
perversity, he 
would be 
again the 
gentle, rather wistful, boyish creature with 
whom she had fallen in love. 

Now she thought “‘I must have some- 
thing special for tea. He ate no lunch at 
all,’ and went to consult the cook on the 
possibility of cake made with condensed 
milk and egg powder. 


HE men came in late that afternoon 

and sprawled limply in camp chairs 
under a huge tree, discussing the accident 
almost amicably. The boat was a total 
loss. Nichols calculated the time before the 
supply boat was due, and Warren, com- 
menting now and then, never omitted a 
respectful ‘‘sir.”” Not so spoiled as he 
might have been, after all, thought Hester. 
Many boys would have sulked with people 
who had so lately done their best to crush 
him. 

Presently he took his gun and wandered 
away in search of game, while husband 
and wife sat in comfortable silence. Hester 
always had a feeling of unreality in this 
place, remembering that they sat in the 
midst of virgin jungle, a wilderness that 
stretched round them for hundreds of un- 
mapped and unexplored miles. 

John stirred and sighed, and she said, 
“We'll be all right till the boat comes. 
Barring accidents ed 

“Exactly. Barring accidents.” 

She stretched out her hand as he passed. 
“Don’t worry. Nothing will happen.” 

Clumsily he patted her hand; caresses 
had never come easily to him, not even on 
that day when he had diffidently asked her 
if she cared enough for him to put up with 
the only life he could offer, painting the 
prospect with such rigid honesty that she 
had been prepared for greater hardships 
than she had ever actually encountered. 
She sat musing till the swift dusk dark- 
ened to night. The wind increased at sun- 
down and the sound of the river, mingled 
with the rustling leaves, was almost that 
of the sea. Over trackless miles trees bent 
and sighed under the onslaught of 
the trades, interlacing branches leaving 
scarcely a crevice in the roof of the jungle. 





HAT night she woke with a start and 

sat up, listening. Everything was quiet 
about the camp. The wind had died and 
a late, diminished moon cast long, still 
shadows across the clearing. The nightly 
chorus of frogs boomed, whistled and 
peeped. Then on the opposite shore a 
howling monkey broke into a cry that 
seemed to blot out all other sound, filling 
the intervening mile with its incredible 
vibrations, growing and mounting in a 
crescendo of snarling roars like the last 
extremity of rage and pain, until it broke 
off abruptly with three staccato coughs. 
She still crouched on her cot, wondering 
what had startled her awake. Not the 
howler; she had been straining her ears 
for something before that. The same feel- 
ing of panic that had gripped her in the 
early evening was with her still. Then she 
heard the sound for which she had sub- 
consciously been listening. Why was she 
huddling on her dressing gown in such 
haste? It was only the thump of paddles, 
not an unusual thing to hear, with gold 


Cfrade Wind 
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boats passing up and down occasionally. 
She walked to the edge of the river 
bank. The paddles were working very 
slowly. Tired men, worn out but eager to 
reach the nearest squalid town where they 
could exchange their small nuggets for 
pitiful, sordid pleasures. Into a mooniit 
patchofwaier 
slipped a larive 
tent boat, 
paddlers fore 
and aft, and 
the dark fig- 
ure of the 
captain like a 
rudder post in 
thestern. Thie 
slow rhythm 
of paddles broke; she heard a man’s voice 
and the boat turned toward her. 

Even as she stumbled to John’s tent she 
was telling herself, “It’s nothing. They 
only want provisions or to camp for the 
night.”” But her voice trembled when she 
spoke to John. He was awake in an in- 
stant, crossing the clearing at her side. 
As they reached the bank the boat gently 
slid aground. No one moved aboard her, 
the men drooped over their paddles, the 
captain was no longer visible. Through 
Hester’s mind flashed stories of ships 
manned by the dead. Gray river, white 
beach, the dark huddle of figures in the 
black shape of the boat, she and John 
standing white and silent above them—it 
was like a queer dream in which she was 
both spectator and actor. 


N AN involuntarily hushed voice John 

called ‘‘ Hello,’ and leaped down to the 
sand. The boatmen stirred. ‘‘They’re not 
dead,”’ Hester thought absurdly. An ex- 
change of question and answer, indistin- 
guishable words. Then: ‘‘Get Warren.” 

She shook Warren awake and he mut- 
tered, ‘‘What’s matter?’’ She was on the 
bank again. On the beach the boatmen 
lay loose-limbed and sprawling, as though 
they had been tossed there. Warren 
clambered sleepily into the boat. John 
was under the tent shelter amidships; a 
tin clattered; then John appeared, stoop- 
ing and retreating backward, inexplicably 
awkward. Something lay heavy and sag- 
ging on his outstretched arms as he 
struggled clumsily among the seats and 
paddles. 

When she had scrambled down, he and 
Warren and a third man were coming 
toward her, walking heavily, close to- 
gether, sharing a burden—a _ shapeless 
bundle from which dangled a hand that 
gleamed in the moonlight. Dreadful 
sounds came from it—loose-lipped, slobber- 
ing attempts at words by lips powerless to 
frame them. Her heart jerked and ham- 
mered. The man helping John lifted his 
head and his eyeballs shone like the hand 
of the thing he carried. 

““A woman in the boat,”’ John panted, 
as they hoisted the limp, babbling bundle 
up the slippery clay bank. It stopped 
babbling and screamed; they were hurt- 
ing it. 


OMEHOW Hester’s trembling knees 

took her to the boat. Over the seats 
a small figure crept toward her. She saw 
enormous eyes, a tousled shock of short 
hair, and two burning hot hands clutched 
her bare arm. 

“It’s all right,”’ said Hester. ‘‘I’ll look 
after you. It’s all right.” 

Lighted lanterns made John’s tent a 
yellow, luminous shape that turned the 
moonlight blue. John stood looking down 
at the man on his cot. The lights on the 
floor threw strange shadows on the pros- 
trate form which, now that the enveloping 
cloak was thrown back, was scarcely 
clothed at all. The whole body looked 
oddly out of drawing, and was grotesquely 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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"This dietetic crime 
ap feeding and food bolting’... 


It is a constant menace, dentists declare, 
to the health of our teeth and gums 


what little mechanical stimula- 
tion is left for them by our food. 
Small wonder that gums grow soft 
and weak—that the circulation of 
the blood within their walls grows 
stagnant—that often “‘pink tooth 


Le 


brush’’ appears, to warn of worse 
troubles on the way. 

Massage of the gums, with the 
brush or with the fingers, is the sim- 
ple measure the dentists propose— 
to offset the lack in our diet and to 


Glance over these statements .. . they reflect 
modern professional opinion on the 


care of the teeth and gums 


From a standard text: 


“The dietary of civilized nations is unnatural. Refined and proc- 
essed foods are .... soft and pappy, so as to require little or no 


mastication. The teeth and jaws do not have proper function be- 
” 
cause the coarseness and fibre of the food have been removed. 


From a radio talk by a well-known dentist: 


“If you find that your gums bleed on touch, for instance, when you use a tooth 


brush—this is the time to take action. 


It is a signal sent to you by nature that some- 


thing undesirable is taking place in your mouth.” 


From a gum specialist’s instructions to dental hygienists: 


“If the gum tissue is artificially stimulated three or four times a day, a change takes 
place in texture which .... seems to act as a protective armor for the underlying 


tissues.” 


From a professional paper: 


“It is evident that the most efficacious system of artificially stimulating the circula- 


tion in the dental tissues is one which is designed to simulate the method and 


result of natural function.” 


29ANA Tooth Paste 





ISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-97 


3 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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speed a fresh supply of nourishing 
blood to the depleted tissues. 


How Ipana aids massage 
in strengthening teeth and gums 


And if you will perform your mas- 
sage with Ipana Tooth Paste, your 
gums will benefit even more quickly 
and permanently, because of Ipana’s 
content of ziratol. Very likely your 
own dentist, if you ask him, will 
heartily confirm this. 


For thousands of dentists, knowing 
the hemostatic and antiseptic virtues 
of ziratol, ask their patients to adopt 
Ipana both for the massage and for 


the regular cleaning with the brush. 


In fact, the dentists of America first 
gave Ipana its start toward the 
nation-wide success it has made. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon entitles you to a ten-day 
tube, gladly sent. But after all, isn’t 
it better to give Ipana the full thirty 
days’ trial that the full-size tube from 
your druggist will provide? 


Used faithfully for a full hundred 
brushings, Ipana will show you the 
start of firmer, healthier gums and 
whiter, brighter teeth. And very 
likely it will surprise you to learn 
how delicious a really beneficial tooth 
paste can be! 


*Two famous dentists, in a text-book 
on gum troubles, use these words to 
describe soft food and hasty eating. 
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FIT TO LEAD 
A TOWEL’S LIFE 
AT A BOY’S SCHOOL 
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Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
RicHT now a great many mothers who are ee y America use once «| 
busy packing their children off to boarding Sasa managements ap crea 
school know about Cannon towels. A great ee ————_____— wearing qualitie = fl 
many more—who are having their first ex- less, traveling, y face 
perience in sending boys and girls and towels away to : admired their good looks, e “ 
school—will learn next June, when the youngsters and You will find in the ass Mee ca 
the towels come home, that Cannon towels are perfectly : your favorite store a tow 
qualified to lead a towel’s life in a boys’ school—or a re list, at prices you can’t 
girls’, for that matter. ‘equal value. Plain whitg 
These heavy-woven, big, sturdy turkish bath towels (asiddnnneeenteiutemuaig Will suit your sons. You 
are ideal for vigorous, energetic boys to use, and use Ly 3h) more decorative, with blue es 
hard. Cannon towels are made to be sent to laundries bar he borders. Naturally these f f 
and washed over and over again. They will withstand we ed ne ¢  home as well as school of '%, | 
the most severe treatment and wear longer than you , 4h ty gift, be sure to see the sp 
have any reason to expect! : oe Re lighthouses, flamingos at in te 
If there is a place where a towel has a more strenuous ects vey sheets, too. Prices? Fro with 5 
career than ata boys’ school, it is in the service of a wd Inc., 70 Worth Stree™ os 
The new Cannon Flamingo turkish » g 


hotel. And it is a fact that most of the famous hotels in towel; borders in pink, blue, gold, *Cannon towels and bath 
green, lavender. Priced about $1.50. 
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When shopping leaves you 
looking worn 


nw feeling weary 


Socks for Mary Hill—shoes for Joe 
Boy—what was it you intended to 
buy for Bill? Shopping— endless 
shopping! How can you help but 
be tired? How can you keep from 
looking jaded and weary? 

There’s a drawn feeling across 
your nose, your skin feels lifeless 
... this is facial fatigue—the result 
of weariness! 


Relieve Facial Fatigue 
with this soothing 


clea nsing treatment 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pve CORDET 
Beauty Specialist 


—— gentle rubbing of your taut facial muscles, 
a very thorough cleansing of your skin will do 
wonders for your tired face, will relieve facial fatigue. 
Pompeian Night Cream smoothed over your face in a 
generous creamy layer is itself cleansing and restful. Fol- 
low that by careful manipulation of your drawn facial 
muscles. Gently wipe away almost all of the Night Cream 
. leave the merest coating on during the night for nour- 
ishmcat. In the morning, how clean and gloriously youth- 
ful your skin feels! How sweetly refreshed your face feels. 
Pompeian Night Cream has a dual purpose. It is at 
once cleansing and nourishing. Because it is a rather heavy 


cream, it needs to be gently worked into the pores. Be- 
Caus« it is a nourishing cream it needs to be left on the 
face . a half hour, an hour, all night if you can. 


Ih.s soothing away of all traces of weariness from your 
face cach time you are tired—after a shopping expedition, 
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a strenuous afternoon of sports, or a night of dancing— 
this gentle cleansing of your skin with Pompeian Night 
Cream means a fresh and youthful face in the years to 
come. No fagged lines to show that you have led a busy 





life, but a complexion that shows intelligent care. 


Try the sample tube of Pompeian Night Cream with 
. see what a restful massage you 
can give yourself... how refreshed it makes you feel. 


Pompeian treatments. . 


Pompeian.N Q ht (Crea m for facial fatique 


- The forehead. . 

iy 3 
fs Those perpen- 
fj SN dicularandhor- 
/\ S izontal lines in 
your forehead 


S)= The eyes... Weati- 
ne \ ness around the 
bg make little lines 


KR 
to mar their 


eyes can soon 





are worked away bymassaging 
in Pompeian Night Cream 
with swift up-and-down 
Strokes, and with slow, out- 
ward, gently pulling strokes. 


beauty. Banish weariness by 
gently massaging Pompeian 
Night Cream atound and 
around the eye socket—by 
gently stroking over the lids. 


( The nose and mouth 
Ie \\ ... Take the lines 
in at the corners of 

your mouth and 

nose away with 
slow outward strokes that be- 
gin at your nose and mouth 
and curve far out to the ears. 
Laughing lines never made 
any mouth more attractive. 


« / The chin and neck 
K . . . Beginning 

YG & under the chin, 
GA ba stroke upward 
and outward — 

this lifts the sagging muscles 
of the chin. To keep the 
neck column smooth and un- 
wrinkled, stroke gently and 
firmly downward and around. 
































For a Powder Base 
DAY CREAM 


Pompeian Day Cream prepares your skin for 
a busy day. It is light and disappears instantly 
—yet it gives a smooth, cool, delicate finish. 
A little cream spread on your face the first 
thing in the morning makes powder dust on 
evenly and stay on. Then through the day 
you are relieved from embarrassing face shine 
—from frequent powdering. 


Pompeian Day Cream is slightly astringent, 
and has an enlivening effect on the skin. 


Generous free samples will be sent you of both Pompeian Night and 
Day Creams—if you will clip and send in the coupon below . . . 


gO FO OO OO Lr 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 600K, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kindly send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream 
for Facial Fatigue, and Pompeian Day Cream for a powder base. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 
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By Appointment 
toH.R 


o H.R. H. 
The Prince of Wales 











































































YARDLEYS 


SEN Mav awl $ ax bh 
td Crolieh. 


LAVENDER SOAP 


hea MAINTAINED for over a century 
that exquisite quality and luxurious 
fragrance which mark it as the finest of 
quality soaps—the choice of the leaders 
of taste and fashion the world over. 


Its mellow creamy lather purifies and 
refines the skin and preserves the youth- 
ful beauty of the complexion. Its fra- 
grance of lavender lingers long after use. 


Box of three large tablets $1, or 35c the tablet 
The Yardley Lavender Perfumery also includes: Lavender 
Water, $1, $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1 
$1.50; Talc, 50¢, etc. 
Obtainable at all good stores 


Sy 

















YARDLEY 


8 New Bond Street, LONDON 


NEW YORK TORONTO 
15-19 Madison Square, North 358 Adelaide Street, West 
xP PARIS 





24 Avenue de l’Opéra 
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powdered white, as though some ghastly 
clowning were afoot. The babbling voice 
went on and on from a face that was 
mercifully in shadow. 

John spoke curtly: “‘They’ve come from 
way up topside the falls.”” He glanced at 
the girl whom Hester was half carrying. 
“‘This chap and his wife. He went up to 
start a store for the pork-knockers’ trade. 
He got burned somehow and she made the 
blacks paddle night and day to get him 
out.’”’ Heswung round to the girl. “‘ What’s 
he got all over him? What did you put 
on?” 

She looked at him blankly and made 
two attempts to speak before she suc- 
ceeded in saying, hoarsely, ‘‘Flour.” 

“What?” cried John so vehemently 
that Hester felt her start. 

She nodded. ‘We didn’t have any- 
thing for burns, but I remembered flour 
was good. Pieces of his clothes stuck and 
if I pulled them off ”? Her voice ab- 
ruptly rose. 

Hester put a quick arm round her shoul- 
ders and said ‘‘ Yes, we understand.” 





HE stranger looked up at her and sud- 
denly began to stammer. ‘‘ W-we only 
had qu-quinine and—and iodine ——” 
She sagged forward and John caught her. 
“Asleep,” he said briefly and carried 
her to his wife’s tent. ‘Fix her up and 
come help me with this poor devil.” 

Hester only waited to take off the boots 
of the limp creature who was sunk in 
sleep. “‘The cook is heating water,’’ John 
said when she reappeared. ‘‘ We must soak 
this muck off. Have we got any oil?” 

She shook her head. “I 
suppose gun grease 
wouldn’t do.” 

He pondered. 
“Well, that or en- 
gine oil is all I can 
think of. Get the 
medicine chest.” 

She brought it. 
‘“Morphine?”’ 

“Yes. Can’t let 
him go on like this. 
He must be in hell. 
And covered with 
flour! That wom- 
an’s a fool.” 

She watched 
him deftly ad- 
minister the drug. 
‘“*She’sonlya child. 
Who are they?” 

“T don’t know. 
The boat captain 
told me what I just 
told you. Shenever 
spoke at all.” 

The injured man was already becoming 
more quiet. Warren and the cook brought 
pots of hot water, and they set to their 
task of torturing afresh this seared body. 

Hester had never cared more for John 
than during those hours, watching his 
tenderness and skill at this unaccustomed 
charge. The deepest silence surrounded 
them. Warren retired early from the 
scene, torn between a bustling anxiety to 
do something and a sick distaste for what 
had to be done. Once she thought how 
strange it was to labor so desperately over 
this maimed body that had come to them 
as fortuitously as a bit of wood might 
have floated downstream and lodged be- 
fore their camp. 


T WAS broad day when they had done 

their best; the man lay roughly 
swathed in cloths, and Hester crept 
weakly to her tent. 

Even after a sleep so deep that waking 
was almost painful the unreality of the 
occurrence smote her. She sat up on the 
hastily erected extra cot and looked long 
at the strange girl, who still slept. Re- 
laxed and unguarded as no grown per- 
son’s face ever is except in sleep, the 
smooth cheeks and soft, full lips bore no 
trace of suffering or anxiety. Short brown 
curls, brief nose, round chin—Hester 
conned the features and found no hint of 








the force that had compelled the black 
boatmen to the limit of their strength, 

Her eyes opened and looked into Hes- 
ter’s with a frown of bewilderment, and jn 
them and the strongly marked brows there 
was a glimpse of a petulant will that under 
stress of circumstance might well dev: lop 
a certain power. The girl winced and 
closed her eyes as though memory re- 
turned with an actual impact, and in the 
husky voice of the night before she mur- 
mured “ Alan?” 

“T’ve been asleep too,” the older 
woman answered; ‘‘I’ll see.” 

In the glow of late afternoon the clear- 
ing was deserted. John was sitting by the 
unconscious man, of whose bandaged face 
only mouth and nostrils were visible. 

““How is he?” 

John made a slight attentive movement 
with his hand, ‘‘Listen.”’ 


ARM sun filtered through the canvas 

walls and filled the tent with mellow 
light. Outside the wind lashed the trees, 
but inside the only sound was a slow, loud 
breathing—stertorous sighs with intervals 
that seemed laborious, as though each 
breath were being wrenched from an un- 
willing giver. 

Hester shuddered. ‘His wife just woke 
and asked for him. Is he worse?” 

He shrugged. “I don’t know. Tell her 
we’ve done what we can.” 

The girl made no response to a reassur- 
ing word about the sick man and Hester 
dressed hurriedly. Presently the stranger 
submitted silently to help in removing the 
crumpled clothes in which she had slept 
and in putting on garments of Hester’s. 
She was so small that she looked like a 

child in the trailing cotton 

skirts; and childlike, too, 
was the manner of her 
question as she stum- 
bled from the tent. 

“What’s your 

name?” she asked, 
and Hester had an 
impulse to lead this 
infant by the hand. 
John came to meet 
her with out- 
stretched hand. 
“How do you feel, 
Mrs. si 
There was a per- 
ceptible pause be- 
fore she supplied 
“Marryat.” She 
showed no inten- 
tion of answering 
John’s question, 
but stood gravely 
looking at him, a 
quaint little figure 
with flapping skirts 
and tumbled hair blown forward about her 
face. John waited for a puzzled moment, 
glanced at his wife and said awkwardly, 


“TI suppose you want to see your hus- 
band.” 





HE girl’s still face was suddenly alive. 

“No,” she cried out, recoiling. Then 
her face was contorted by a horrible gri- 
mace and she wept, making no attempt to 
hide her twisted features, but crying as 2 
baby does, openly, wildly, with utter aban- 
don. Swiftly John picked up the shaking 
little body and strode to the dining tent, 
where he set his burden in a camp chair. 
thrust a capable handkerchief into a lim» 
hand and vanished toward the kitche: 
Almost as suddenly as it had begun t!: 
storm subsided, and Hester bent, makin 
soothing sounds and wiping the dam) 
blotched cheeks. John came back with : 
glass. 

“Make her take this,” he said, an: 
watched apprehensively, as though th: 
administering of whisky might provol.« 
another outburst. 

Between convulsive breaths the gir! 
obediently gulped down the liquor and 
lay back with closed eyes. 

“Poor little thing,” said John gruffly 

“She ought to eat,”’ said Hester. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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EVEN 


VEN a few short months ago, the amazing 
cleaning power of the New Model 10 
Grand Prize Eureka would have been thought impossible. 


ING 


So revolutionary, so sensational, are the improvements it em- 
bodies! So completely does it overshadow, in performance, even 
its world-famed predecessor, Model 9. 


Actual vacuum (cleaning power) has been increased 30%; actual 
cleaning effectiveness multiplied many times. Model 10 “eats up” 
dust, sand, grit, lint—any kind of dirt. It handles with wonderful 
ease. It’s adjustable to different thicknesses of floor coverings. It 
embodies, in all, 16 great mechanical improvements. 


To realize how completely this greatest of all Eurekas meets and 
solves every cleaning problem, you need only see it at work on 
your own rugs and furnishings. Phone the nearest Eureka dealer 
today for a brand-new Model 10. Use it, on free trial— compare — 
judge! Liberal trade-in allowance for old cleaners; liberal terms 
on purchase of the new. 


. EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World ggg 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 
Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


UREK 


VACUUM CLEANE 
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COSMETICS CAN NEITHER CURE 


If you care for your skin 


according to a scientific 


NOR CONCEAL YOUR SKIN BLEMISHEs 


MART women have come to regard make-up as a cheap make-shift. 
A painted face implies the need of concealing horrid blemishes on the 
skin. But cosmetics cannot really hide the skin’s faults, nor correct the 


skin’s ill health. 


If you care for your skin according to the scientific method of Elizabeth 


hod hick bk ; Arden, you will have no need of artifice to make it look clear, fine and 
method whic eceps It smooth. For the steps of the Elizabeth Arden Treatment supply the funda- 
healthy, you will have mental needs of the tissues. By correct cleansing of the skin—with Venetian 


Cleansing Cream—you remove all the impurities which distend and darken 


no need of the artificial the pores. By toning—with Ardena Skin Tonic or Special Astringent—you 


bring up swift circulation to clarify the skin and firm the muscles. By pat- 


subterfuges of make-up. ting and moulding—with Orange Skin Food or the delicate Velva Cream— 


Elizabeth cArden 
recommends 
these Preparations 


for your care of the skin 
at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


Removes all impurities from the 
pores. Cleanses and soothes the 
skin, leaves it soft and receptive. 


$1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


Tones, firms, and clarifies the 
skin. Refreshes and refines. 85c, 
$2, $3.75, $9. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD 
Keeps the skin smooth and full. 


Rounds out wrinkles and lines. 
Excellent for a thin or lined face 
and as a preventive of fading and 


lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 

A delicate cream for sensitive 
skins. Recommended also for 
a full face, as it softens and 
smooths the skin without fatten- 
ing the cheeks. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 


Lifts and firms the tissues, tight- 
ens the skin. Important for the 
treatment of a fallen contour or 


flabby neck. $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM 


A greaseless astringent cream 
which contracts open pores, cor- 
rects their laxness and refines the 


coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 


BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 


you keep the skin smooth and full, free from lines and wrinkles. If you just 
keep your skin healthy, it will be naturally lovely. 








POUDRE D’ILLUSION 





Powder of superb quality, fine, 
adherent. Tinted with “pure 
food’? colors. Mllusion (a peach 
blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


VENETIAN BLEACHINE CREAM 


A soothing and whitening cream, 
made with fresh lemon juice. 
Softens the skin and removes tan 
and sallowness. $1.25. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM 


An exquisite protective cream, 
gives a smooth natural bloom to 
the skin, prevents roughness. A 
becoming powder foundation. $1, 
2. 





VENETIAN ULTRA-AMORETTA 
CREAM 


Slightly more oily. An excellent 
“nose cream.” Use under pow- 
der to prevent flaking or shine. 


’ 


VENETIAN JUNE GERANIUM 
BATHODOMES 


Imported soap made of purest 
vegetable oils, for the bath and 
the hands. Keeps the skin soft, 
smooth and fine. 50c a cake. $3 
a box of 6 cakes. 


VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM 


A nourishing and astringent 
cream, made with fresheggs, leaves 
the skin smooth and firm. Excel- 
lent for an afternoon treatment at 


home. $2, $3.50. 














ae a a Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
b correct care of the skin according 
to her scientific method. 




















On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, Australasia, the 
Far East, South America, West Indies and the U. S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE a a 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue (ee te 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street DETROIT: 318 Book Building ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz Carlton Block CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries | 
NEWPORT: Casino Block SOUTHAMPTON: Job’s Lane CARIES: 5 Galaelet ron 
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‘ontinued from Page 128) 


Nothi::g was said while the girl ate the 
pow! of soup that was prepared for her. 
The last mouthful finished, the girl leaned 
back and her eyes met Hester’s. She 
smiled, and the effect was as startling 
as thou) an automaton had come to life. 
Impulsively Hester leaned forward and 
murmured, “I’m so sorry. It’s dreadful 
for you.” 

The virl said nothing, but the smile 
drooped away and her eyes looked past 


the other woman. 


There was a pause. 
Then: “‘I’d like a 
cigarette,” said the 
faintly husky voice. 
Hester had a wild 
desire to laugh. She 
glanced round the 
tent and rose. “I'll 
get yousome. War- 
ren hasn’t left any 
here.” 
“Who’s Warren?” 
“He’s working with my husband, mak- 
ing a report on the railroad. They’ll be 
finished in a few weeks, I suppose.” 
There must have been an accent of re- 
gret in her voice, for the girl looked at her 
curiously and asked, “Do you like it 
here?” 





| T DID not seem the moment for enthu- 

siasm. Hester only said ‘‘ It’s a question 
of comparison, probably. I’ve been in so 
many worse places,’’ and went to fetch 
| Warren and the cigarettes. John was in 
| the dining tent when they returned; and, 
| Warren introduced, a silence fell that was 
uncomfortable for everyone except the 
stranger, who with lowered eyes regarded 
and relished her cigarette. 

John finally cleared his throat. ‘“‘I— 
er—do you think you could tell us what 
happened ?”’ 

“T think it was three days ago,” she 
frowned calculatingly. ‘‘ You see, I didn’t 
go to sleep for fear the men would stop 
paddling, and the time got mixed. It 
seemed a good while,”’ she added with a 
faint smile, glancing up. 

Hester thought ‘‘I wonder if it’s smok- 
ing that gives her that husky voice,”’ find- 
ing it oddly attractive. 

She sighed, gathering herself. ‘‘We 
were in the clearing and I guess he was 
filling a gasoline torch. I heard a noise, 
a sort of puff, and fire ran all over him. I 
grabbed blankets, but he ran away from 
me. He was like a torch himself—there 
were flames higher than his head. I 
couldn’t catch him. He couldn’t see where 
he was going: Two or three times he fell 
down before I could catch up and throw 
the blankets over him. . . .” 

No one spoke. Hester visualized that 
macabre race and shuddered. The girl 
pushed back her mop of hair and sighed 
again ‘ 

_ “The men had all left camp that morn- 
Ing to cut thatch. I was alone with Alan 





‘ ',Y nodded. ‘‘That didn’t seem todo 
ich good, but it was all I could think 





ol. !hen he began screaming ”* She 
Stoj-d suddenly and with great care 
rubled out her cigarette on the floor 
boards, taking a long time over it. When 


she sat up she covered her shaking lips 
wit!, her hand, then finished abruptly: 

lat’s all, When the men came back 
that night, we started down. They wanted 
to stop and sleep, but I had a revolver.” 

‘By George!”’ John exclaimed. ‘‘How’s 
that for courage, Hester?” 

_'us wife assented. There was another 

Silence. The stolid way in which this 
stranger met misfortune was more em- 
barrassing than tears and lamentations 
would have been. 

John turned to the girl. “Well, your 
men must start for the coast tomorrow 
and bring back a doctor. Your husband 
Couldn’t stand the journey. We’ll do the 
best we can till the doctor comes.” 





ae 


all dx. He got worse and worse. I took 
his clothes off as well as I could and put, 
on {}our—oh, I told you that.” 


When Hester went to the kitchen to at- 
tempt invalid’s food from the meager pos- 
sibilities at hand, the girl followed her 
and for the first time seemed ill at ease. 
When she spoke, Hester understood her 
hesitation. 

“Do you think it would be all right— 
don’t you think it would be better for me 
to go down with the boat?” 

At Hester’s glance of amazement, she 
became voluble. ‘‘ You see, if I sent” — 
quickly she corrected herself—“if I 
brought a doctor, why, then we’d be sure. 
But those boatmen 
might—perhaps 
they won’t want to 
come back. 7 


> HEN Hester 

said grimly, 
“You’d better ask 
John. Ican’t advise 
you.” She did not 
look up,» knowing 
that her amazed 
contempt must 
speak plainly in her eyes. When she went 
to the sick man a few moments later, she 
saw Warren and the girl in the door of the 
dining tent. Warren was earnest, and as 
he bent toward the flapping garments that 
incased the little figure the wind bore to 
Hester a scrap of speech. “‘. . . to tell 
you how wonderfu there aren’t 
many girls ae 

No sign of rigid terror now in the round 
face tipped back to the blond head that 
stooped above her. As placid as a girl on 
a picnic in summer woods, she drooped 
against the rushing wind and listened, 
acquiesced, speaking little. How could 
she conceal so quickly such panic as she 
had just betrayed? 

“Alan Marryat,” said John, as they 
bent together over the cot. It was as 
though he tried to realize that this inert 
mass had a name, a being, a past behind 
the moment when he became their charge. 
“Warren thinks he ought to go down for 
the doctor. Of course it’s out of the ques- 
tion. I can’t let the company’s work come 
to a standstill, and our hands will be full 
with this chap.” 

It was on the tip of Hester’s tongue to 
say “‘Mrs. Marryat would like to go her- 
self,” but she felt a strange reluctance. 
Instead she said, ‘‘ Will he pull through, 
do you think?” 


“Well, anyone else would have been’ 


dead before this. Some constitution he 
must have. It’s pretty useless sending 
for the doctor. I must, of course; but 
this man will be dead or convalescent be- 
fore he can possibly get here.” He fingered 
the medicine case doubtfully. 

“‘Have you had any sleep?” she asked 
penitently. 


E SHOOK his head. ‘‘Think I’ll turn 

in for a while in your tent, if you'll sit 
here. Call me if he gets very bad. That 
first shot of morphine is wearing off 
already.” 

She settled on the floor, her back against 
the tent pole, facing the river and the 
wind. No gusty breeze, this trade wind, 
but a steady rush that seems as unending 
and inevitable as the seaward flow of rivers. 
Hester glanced round once at the dining 
tent and saw outlined on its glowing wall 
the blurred shadows of Warren and the 
girl. She had.sunk into a passive brooding 
too formless to be called meditation, when 
she was roused by a hand on her arm. A 
face, dimly white like a cloud in the black- 
ness, leaned down, and a husky voice 
breathed softly, ‘‘ Don’t tell your husband 
I wanted to go. I didn’t mean it. I see 
now I must stay.” 


The boatmen had gone. At crack of 
dawn, in that one hour when the trade 
wind rests, the four white people stood on 
the bank and watched the tent boat van- 
ish into thick mist. 

In the weeks that followed, the little 
group lived in an atmosphere of tension. 
Perhaps the sick man’s presence had a 
curious effect; unconscious, in delirium 
or drugged sleep, he seemed withdrawn 











“I, John, pledge thee, Mary, 
to buy or build thee a home” 


| ieee marriage cere- 
mony really ought to 
include a home-buying 
promise. How cana man 
protect his wife unless 
they own their home? 


This beautifully illus- 
trated book also tells you 
how to build your home 
togetthemaximumcom- 
fort—by using CELOTEX. 
This amazing material, 
sold by lumber dealers, 
makes homes cooler in 
summer, warmerin winter 
and pays for itself by cut- 
ting down your fuel bills. 


It never was easierthan 
RIGHT NOW to start 
getting a home. It takes 
very little cash to finance 
it. Send foraFREEBOOK 
that tells you how to get 
a home, where to locate 
it, and how and where to 
get the money to pay for it. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 

Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 
ALL RELIABLE LUMBER 
DEALERS 
CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 


The Sign of a Well-built House 


r Mel. Bos. 















C This building is made 
a , in summer 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN houses already built, Celotex lines 
attics. Here it will make your home 
cooler in summer; warmer in winter; 
add an attractive extra room; and 
save more fuel money than it costs. 
It is also used to line basements, 
garages, and for remodeling work. 


VQUIETER “WARMER in winter 


VLEss CostTLy to heat 
by CELOTEX 
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JOHN DOE: Contractor 


L.H.J.—11-27 
‘> THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
i 645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the book, ‘“You Can Own That Home,” and 
* the Celotex Building Book. 


Mail Coupon \) 
Now 
for FREE Book 


A ee ee I i aS a cias enbeadhiigdemossncoabeee 
0 I am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 


Approximate PFice...........:0000++ WS OmORIRE fj <c-ncianssceieciseesssesaaoniin 
0 I am interested in using Celotex in my present home. 
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--* IS BUILT OF FACE BRIC 






Face Brick 
made by a Member of the 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 







Face Brick—colorful and enduring —will distinguish 
your house as a home of people of good taste and sound 
judgment. The unusual selection of colors and textures 
available in Face Brick enables you to choose exactly 
the type suited to the architectural scheme of your 
house. And the exceptionally slow depreciation of Face 
Brick is life-long insurance on your investment in it. 


tT economies possible in build- 
ing several houses at once are 
now causing many people to buy 
their homes from veliable bu‘lders. 


Such people prefer to see their house 
complete—to know exactly what it 
will cost them and to have all financ- 
ing arrangements made for them. 


There is one unmistakable index to 
the value of a house that is offered 
for sale. By it, you are enabled to 
appraise the entire structure — and 
the honesty of the builder. 


You may be sure that a builder who 
uses Face Brick —on all sides of his 
houses—does not intend to divert 
your attention from basic building 
materials to less important details. 


Look for the Face Brick builder and 
let Face Brick be your measure- 
ment of house values. 


The American Face Brick Associa- 
tion has prepared a splendid series 
of booklets which point out both the 
artistic and economical advantages 


of Face Brick. They are listed below. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 


FACE BRICK 





“The Story of Brick’—a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet for the home-buyer and 
home-builder. Sent free. 


4 New House for the Old”—an interest- 
ing book on remodeling. Sent free. 


“The Home of Beauty”— containing 50 
two-story, six-room houses, in a wide 
variety of designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans’”—Four booklets showing designs 
and floor plans for inexpensive 3 to 4-room, 
5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room houses. 
Each 25 cents. Complete set for $1.00. 
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from them to some domain where he de- 
fended the enigma of his personality. 

The others fell perforce into certain 
habits of intimacy. The girl was Suzanne 
to the rest from the first day, and she and 
Hester talked together in desultory fash- 
ion that revealed nothing. Warren frankly 
avoided the distressing sight of Alan, and 
Suzanne sometimes would not mention 
the sick man for days; Hester and John 
took care of him. There was little enough 
they could do—frequent, often useless at- 
tempts to feed him, morphine injections 
when his protests against pain became too 
frantic, and the agonizing process of oiling 
and bandaging his ravaged body. Their 
supply of bandages was eked out from 
Hester’s scanty wardrobe and she washed 
in the river those which it was possible to 
use again. 


NE day, returning from this task, she 
found Suzanne beside the sick man for 
the first time. Hester paused involuntarily. 
The girl was bending over the cot, looking 
closely at its quiet occupant; her expres- 
sion was extraordinarily intent, as though 
her eyes strove to pierce the bandages to 
those eyes beneath, to read the thoughts of 
that mind so far beyond her call in some 
unimaginable bourne of unreality and an- 
guish. There was no pity or sorrow in her 
face, only an earnestness that was almost 
fierce. As Hester advanced, she straight- 
ened and looked confused. The older 
woman, who always 
found embarrassment 
contagious, said, “‘ Well, 
how is he?”’ to avoid the 
discomfort of a pause. 
Suzanne did not 
trouble to reply. She 
watched Hester adjust 
the sheets, then care- 
lessly she asked, ‘“‘Has 
he ever talked at all?” 
“Only in delirium,” 
Hester answered. ‘I 
don’t think he’s ever 
been conscious.” 

“But what does he 
say?’’ persisted 
Suzanne. There was a sharp note in her 
voice that made Hester look up. 

‘‘Why,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘delirious peo- 
ple aren’t very coherent.” 

The girl suddenly turned away, and 
presently walked riverward with Warren. 

At John’s voice she turned. “Suzanne 
was here just now when I came in,” she 
told him, and saw his momentary surprise. 

Then he said gruffly, ‘Well, why not?” 

“Well, why not sooner?” she asked. 

““She’s tired out, I suppose,” John 
jerked irritably. 

“‘She’s certainly taking every oppor- 
tunity to rest,” his wife agreed. 

“You don’t know what she went 
through before the accident.” 

“‘She doesn’t seem inclined to give in- 
formation about anything before that—at 
least, not to me.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think. I believe 
this man is a bad egg. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if he treated her badly and that’s 
why she can’t bring herself to take care of 
him.” 

Hester gave him the sort of pitying 
wifely smile that must have tempted many 
a husband to murder. ‘‘My dear John, I 
don’t see that the man is necessarily a vil- 
lain because his wife refuses to nurse him. 
It seems quite as logical to blame her.”’ 

“Oh, women are the devil about each 
other,”’ he cried. 


HY this extreme commonplace of 

masculine vexation should have af- 
fected Hester, she could not have told, but 
she had a welling sense of indignation. In 
tones of double-distilled bitterness she said, 
“You're right—we’re a bad lot,”’ and hur- 
ried out. She found herself going blindly 
into the jungle trail, with, to her great as- 
tonishment, tears in her eyes. In a mo- 
ment she began to laugh a little. 

“Now what on earth was all that 
about?”’ she murmured aloud. ‘John 
said the trade wind dried up and blew 
away everything. That must be what’s 





happened to my sense of humor.” And 
with a little shake and shrug she went to 
make it up with John. 

It was with an almost grim determina. 
tion to be friendly that she urged Suzanne 
next day to a walk. She derived some 
amusement from wondering if the relyc. 
tant consent was issued, like the invita. 
tion, through figuratively clenched teeth 
John and Warren were involved in columns 
of figures and the first draft of a report, g9 
they would be near Alan. 


ESTER set out with a basket. “] | 

know where there’s a wild plum 
tree,” she explained. “The fruit isn’t 
bad when it’s cooked. It’s a change from 
canned things.” 

She felt no hostility now toward the 
small knickerbockered figure that trudged 
beside her, and she wondered uneasily jf 
it was jealousy that made her so irritable 
when the men were with them. 

The two women hardly spoke. The 
early morning dimness under the giant 
trees did not inspire conversation. The 
wind increased until the forest murmured 
with a million tongues, and small, staccato 
waves slapped the muddy shore. 

Basket filled with the small, yellow 
fruit, Hester suggested, ‘‘ We can go back 
by following this trail around. There’s 
one swampy place, but it’s not bad.” 

“I don’t care,’”’ Suzanne said submis- 
sively. ‘‘Whichever you like.” 

When they reached 
the swamp, Hester fora 
moment regretted her 
choice of route. But they 
scrambled on, creeping 
through tangles of vines 
and thorny palms, and 
wading shallow pools of 
dark water where they 
stumbled over sub- 
merged roots. Coming 
at last into the dazzle of 
the railroad clearing, 
the rest was only a mat- 
ter of climbing over 
great trees that lay 
everywhere just as they 
had been felled, of dodging the saw-toothed 
edges of razor grass, and they reached the 
long, straight gash that marked the abor- 
tive railway. ‘‘There!’’ Hester panted 
triumphantly, wiping her hot face. ‘That 
wasn’t bad, was it?” 

To her dismay, Suzanne sank down on 
a log and turned white. ‘‘Not bad!” she 
gasped. ‘‘It’s horrible—horrible!”’ 

The girl was really shaken, still breath- 
ing jerkily, still pale, and Hester was 
astonished and self-reproachful to see that 
she was pressing her hands against her 
knees to try to hide their trembling. 
To give her time to recover, Hester talked 
cheerfully, but she was interrupted by 
a question so abrupt as to be violent: 

“Do you think Alan will get well?” 


T WAS the first time she had asked in 











all these weeks. Hester was taken by 
surprise. She stammered: ‘‘ Why—I don’t 
know. John thinks he might— he’s 
strong ——’”’ 

Her heart smote her. The girl look::d so 
small, so lonely. Is this hesitating, cold 
comfort the best I can give this forlorn 
little creature? she thought, and laid a 
warm hand on the small clasped one: 

“I’m sure he will. He’ll be better very 
soon. You'll see.” 

The brown eyes turned to her anc! she 
saw an expression that she would not 
recognize. Monstrous to have such a 
thought, but did Suzanne want Alou to 
get well? Horrible—doubly horrible \ hen 
she looked at the smooth young ‘ace. 
People weren’t willed to die, least of «'! by 
girls with wide clear eyes and childish 
mouths. She remembered Suzanne’s face 
as she bent over the unconscious, man. 
Her hand tightened on those she held and 
the two stared at each other silently. 

Suzanne’s lips moved. “It’s true,’’ she 
whispered. ‘“‘I did it.” In the quiet, Hes- 
ter saw the jungle through a swimmung 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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2 cooking at no extra COS 
e 

How to get old-fashioned, creamy richness in 

t cooking, without being extravagant? Modern 

— women—thousands of them—find the answer 

|e in Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


Yow’ll find, too, that Borden’s gives all your 
dishes “that cooked-with-cream flavor”. For it is 
the best of pure, rich, full country milk. Nothing 
added. Nothing taken away, except part of the 
natural water—and that you put back when you 
use it for cooking. Twice as rich and creamy as 
ordinary milk. Use it to cream your coffee, too. 


~~ T- wo 9 
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Borden’s Evaporated Milk is kept for you in its 
. original purity and richness. Packed sweet and 
fresh in sealed cqntainers instead of bottles. Ready 

i for your immediate use. Economical, too. And 
) : absolutely dependable—the Borden label guar- 
: 





— wer so 


Use it 
wherever 
the recipe 
calls for milk 


antees the quality of every can. 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax is con- 
veniently put up in Paste and 


Liquid form. For Sale Everywhere 
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“YT NEVER knew my floors could be so 

beautiful and so easy to care for. I 
always keep them waxed now. They never 
need refinishing and I save all that incon- 
venience and expense each year. The 
next time I rent an Electric Polisher, I’m 
going to wax the tile floor in my bath- 
room, and the kitchen linoleum, too. They 
aren’t half the trouble to keep clean when 
they’re waxed.” 


Housewives everywhere are discovering 
the added charm and decreased expense 
when floors are wax-polished to gleaming, wear- 
resistant beauty. 


The quick, easy Johnson Electric way ban- 
ishes messy pails and rags. You can wax- 
polish every floor in your home in just a few 
hours without stooping, kneeling or even soil- 
ing your hands. 


Nothing could be easier. The Polisher runs 
itself. You don’t need to push or press down 
on it. Just walk along and steer it. 
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[ve Rented the Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher 


its a wonder! 


Remember, Johnson’s Polishing Wax brings 
out the hidden beauty of all floors—whether 
wood, linoleum, tile or composition. It pro- 
tects and glorifies every finish—varnish, shel- 
lac, wax or paint. 


Simply spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax. This removes all soil and 
grime. Then, run the Electric Polisher over 
the floors. It transforms them instantly, bring- 
ing up a hard, dry, protecting polish which 
does not attract dust or germs. Ugly traffic 
spots disappear. Heel-prints do not show. 


You can RENT a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher by the day or half-day at a very low 
rate from your grocery, hardware, drug, fur- 
niture, paint or department store. Telephone 
NOW and make your reservation. 


Don’t miss the opportunity to provide your 
home with a charming floor background at 
practically no expense—easily, quickly, elec- 
trically and without upsetting your rooms. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON ‘The Floor Finishing Authorities’ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: BRANTFORD) 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING WA 


PASTE or LIQUID~ CLEANS-POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 
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mist. The slender body beside her trem- 
bled with sudden tension. “I did it. I 
did it.” 


Hester tried to speak calmly. “Listen, 
Suzanne, tell me quietly what you mean. 
Don’t be frightened. Tell me.” 

She gasped. ‘“‘It was my fault. He’d 
told me over and over not to smoke there 
by the gasoline barrels. I knew how it 
would be if he caught me and I dropped 
the cigarette and walked away. He 
started after me, and then—it happened. 
There was gasoline on the ground, I sup- 
pose. He shouted—then flames. iis 
did try to help him—what I told you was 
true; but I wanted it to happen. I 
wanted him to die 4 

“Hush! I don’t understand. You 
wanted ——” 





“T HATED him. I hated the jungle and 

I was afraid. I wanted to getaway. I 
didn’t care what happened to him. And 
then that happened—that awful thing; 
and it was my fault. As though I did it on 
purpose! Perhaps he thinks I did. What 
shall I do! What shall ——” 

Hester drew along breath. ‘‘Poor little 
thing!” she said, and her arm went round 
the girl. ‘‘How you have been torturing 
yourself! It’s dreadful, but it was sheer 
accident. Don’t brood over it. You must 
concentrate on Alan’s getting well.” 

She felt Suzanne stiffen. ‘“‘He’ll tell,” 
she muttered. 

“Of course he won’t. He’ll know how 
you have been suffering too. And when 
he hears how plucky you were ——”’ 

The girl looked her straight in the eyes. 
“T still hate him,”’ she said quietly. 

Hester could think of nothing to say. 
She looked away uncomfortably. Pres- 
ently she asked, ‘“‘Have you any family — 
mother and father or e 

Suzanne shook her head. 
said indifferently. “‘Why?”’ 

“Because if Alan should—not get well, 
I suppose his people will look after you.” 

The girl laughed shortly, absently. 
“You talk as if we were married ——” 
She stopped short. The last word hung, 
unfinished, in the air. Hester very care- 
fully did not look up. Then Suzanne said, 
“Well, I guess everything’s out now!” and 
laughed again abruptly. 

For some reason Hester winced, and did 
not pursue the subject. Instead she asked, 
“Have you known Alan a long time?” 





” 


“No,” she 


“(\NLY about a month before I went away 

with him. I met him in New York. 
I’m an actress—oh, not much of a one,” 
she added honestly; “‘little parts in musi- 
cal comedy. I’m a pretty good dancer. 
I suppose I was tired of it—almost ten 
years of laughing at jokes I’d heard before, 
on and off the stage. And out of a job lots 
of times and then laughing harder than 
ever. Did your face ever get tired trying 
to look gay? Well, then Alan came along. 
I guess I thought he was one of these 
bronzed explorers you read about. He 
ta',ed like one, and when he wanted me 


to vo with him it sounded wonderful— 
tropics and black servants and new people. 
He aid everyone would think I was his 
wc. T imagined a house with palm trees 
and a garden and people coming to tea— 


Government people maybe. I was going 
Into society,”” and she laughed scornfully. 
‘lester said, “‘So you went with Alan?” 
Yes. I really liked him at first. He’d 
bcen to queer places, and all the other girls 
thought he was wonderful. He’s good- 
looking. He said he was a trader. That 
scunded like the books too. How did I 
know it meant selling groceries to nig- 
gers? When we got off the steamer down 
there on the coast, we stayed at the hotel 
lor a week, and I got my eyes open then— 
partly, About the only thing that was the 
Way I’d expected it was the palm trees.” 
She turned to face Hester. ‘Did you 
ever feel yourself changing into another 
person? I did on that trip. 
“Then after a long time—years, it 
might have been—we got to the place 
Where Alan was going to have his store. 


He worked with the men building it. 
There wasn’t anything for me to do. I 
waited. And there wasn’t anything to 
wait for. He couldn’t see why I was dif- 
ferent; I suppose he expected me to laugh 
the way I used to. Everything was so 
big—and quiet—I couldn’t have laughed. 
I felt like a kid that’s afraid to make a 
noise for fear someone will notice he’s 
there. And hit him maybe. 

“TI got quieter all the time. He made 
fun of me for being afraid. Once”—her 
eyes darkened—‘“‘he took me out in the 
jungle and left me. On purpose. I didn’t 
find my way back till after dark. He said 
ie would teach me not to be such a little 
ool. 

“After a while he didn’t think it was 
funny any more; it made him angry. He 
knew I hated the sight of him by that 
time, but I couldn’t get away, and I was 
afraid to be alone. He used to come in at 
night and say, ‘My darling, you must be 
nice to me now. I know your loving heart 
would break if anything happened to me.’ 
Then he’d laugh.” 

She cried out harshly “How I hate 
him!” and covered her face. 

They walked on, leaning against the 
wind that rushed up the open channel of 
the straight trail. 


HERE was something strange about 
the camp in the dry glare of midday, 
under the dry scouring of the wind. Every- 
thing looked as usual, but John and Warren 


‘ stood motionless on the river bank, and in 


their still figures there was a curious final- 
ity. Hester called to them, but her voice 
was swept back into the jungle. In the 
moment of seeing John’s face, she knew; 
she did not need to turn to know that it 
was at Suzanne he looked and quickly 
looked away. 

**Alan?’’ Hester cried. 

John gazed at the ground, moving a 
pebble with his foot. ‘‘He’s gone,” he 
said. Over his shoulder she saw Warren’s 
blue eyes fixed on her appealingly, and she 
knew that both men saw her only as the 
natural comforter of the bereaved young 
wife. 

Her eyes met Suzanne’s, and something 
passed between them, as though in that 
second they reviewed all that had been 
said; then inscrutably the girl’s averted 
glance misted with slow tears. 


They stood by a grave in the jungle, a 
grave pitifully small and shallow in the 
vastness, hastily to be filled in by black, 
alien hands hurrying over an unwelcome 
task. Suzanne was standing close beside 
Hester, passive and controlled, in silence 
that might have been stunned grief. Might 
have been! What would become of her, 
once this spell of inaction, of isolation, was 
broken? New York again, tired gayety, 
anxious laughter? And behind the spar- 
kling eyes, what memories of love, and 
hate, and fear! 

Suddenly Hester thought, How inex- 
perienced Iam! I’ve lived in queer places, 
among all kinds of people, yet—there’s al- 
ways been John, a dependable bulwark 
against panic possibilities. This girl, 
terrified by the vast quiet of the jungle, 
has faced for years loneliness a thousand 
times more dreadful, in a jungle where 
shadows of want, illness, injustice, cruelty, 
are creeping everywhere. And now this 
shadow of guilt for a death that could not 
grieve her! 


HAT evening Hester followed John to 

the tiny beach, where he sat with arms 
clasped round his knees, sparks blowing 
from his pipe. She dropped down beside 
him and asked, ‘‘Is the supply boat ever 
coming?” 

“‘Can’t depend on any of those people 
at the coast; weeks overdue now.” He 
added uneasily, “‘I wish the doctor had got 
here before ——” 

She slipped her hand under his arm. 
“You did everything you could. And he 
never would have lived through the jour- 
ney down.” 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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F you should step into any one of the 

smart beauty salons of Paris or New 
York for a facial treatment you would 
find that the wonderful things they do for 
your skin depend basically upon the use 
of just two products. Cold cream—and 
more cold cream. Skin tonic—and plenty 
of it, lavishly applied. 


Now, thanks to Daggett & Ramsdell, you 
too can enjoy the benefits of these scien- 
tific facials for a fraction of the cost. 
Within the privacy of your own spotless 
bathroom you can leatn to give yourself 
the new kind of skin care. All you need 
are the two products shown on this page. 
The famous Perfect Cold Cream and the 
refreshingly new Vivatone. 


This is the correct method to use: 


Take a liberal amount of the Perfect Cold 
Cream on your finger-tips; massage the 
skin of face and neck (don’t neglect the 
back of your neck and shoulders) with 
an upward rotary motion. Let the fine 
oils penetrate the pores and loosen the 
dust and powder that accumulate there. 
Perfect Cold Cream is so pure, so smooth, 
so rightly made, that it cleanses and 
softens to a remarkable degree. 


Next wipe away what remains of the 
Perfect Cold Cream with a tissue or face 
cloth wrung out in hot water. Then 
saturate a pad of absorbent cotton with 
Vivatone and go all over the face and 
neck with it. Pay particular attention to 
enlarged nose pores, and that hollow in 
the chin just below the lips. If the pad 
becomes soiled, take a fresh one. Viva- 
tone has an astringent 


refines the texture. It removes the last 
vestige of cream, too, and leaves your skin 
in perfect condition for your make-up. 


Those who like a powder base (women 
with fine, dry skins can’t do without it) 
should use D & R’s Perfect Vanishing 
Cream. It’s light as froth, fragrant as a 
garden at sundown. And it holds the 
powder so evenly too. 


Don’t let another day go by without 
getting these beauty requisites—let your 
skin know the luxury of this new care. 
And when you have laid in a stock of 
Perfect Cold Cream, Vivatone and Per- 
fect Vanishing Cream, here are other 
beauty hints to remember. Roughened, 
red, or chapped elbows can be restored to 
natural softness by frequent massaging 
with Perfect Cold Cream. Vivatone is 
delightful after using a razor (only don’t 
tell your husband this. He’ll use it all 
up). Perfect Vanishing Cream is marvel- 
ous for the hands, leaving them soft and 
white and free from the least trace of 
stickiness. 


Perfect Cold Cream is known to every- 
body, on sale everywhere—in tubes and 
jars priced from 10c to $1.50. Vivatone is 
new—an amber-hued liquid in bottles of 
unusual distinction. 6 oz. for 75c (in 
Canada $1.00). If your dealer hasn’t it yet 
in stock he’ll get it for you promptly. Per- 
fect Vanishing Cream in tubes 10c, 25c. 
Jars 35c, 60c. So vou see the new beauty 
treatment really is inexpensive! 


All products from Daggett & Ramsdell, 
214 West 14th Street, 





action due to certain 
efficacious balsamic 
substances in it. It tones 
and stimulates and 
freshens the skin. It 
reduces the pores and 
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New York. Canadian 
address, 165 Dufferin 
St., Toronto. Also mak- 
ers of Perfect Shaving 
Cream and Ha-Kol 
(Headache Cologne). 
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(Continued from Page 135) 


Thev sat looking across the dark water, 
both feeling let down and strangely aim- 
jess without the constant thought of the 
sick man’s needs. No more waking from 
troubled sleep to listen for his moans, no 
more consultations in the chilly small 
hours, whispering so that the others should 
not be disturbed. Peace now, unbroken 
nights, and days no longer oppressed by 
the ever-present specter of pain. And 
peace for him. 

John said suddenly, “She’s extraor- 
dinary. So young and pretty and plucky. 
And just a kid. So—so awfully young. 

Hester chuckled. ‘‘ You sound like the 
woman who knew middle age was. upon 
her when she began to notice how young 
all the policemen were!” 

He grinned. After a moment he said 
almost wistfully, ‘“‘Am I middle-aged?” 

She used his shoulder to help her to her 
feet and ended the contact with a little 
pat. ‘‘No, dear; prime of life, of course.” 
She lingered to ask, “How much more 
work is there for you here?”’ 

‘Couple of months, probably.” 


S SHE climbed the bank she thought 
that John could occupy his tent again, 
instead of rolling up on the floor of the 
dining tent. How we shall sleep tonight! 
The clearing was empty, and dark except 
for a spark from a turned-down lantern 
where the servants lay. They burned a 
light for fear the “‘jumby” of the dead 
man might return. She groped for the 
flash light on her cot and quietly un- 
dressed. Suzanne was asleep, hands curled 
in her neck, peaceful, relaxed. No dread 
here of a restless, returning spirit. So 
young and pretty and plucky. Justa kid! 
After all she did not sleep very well. 
She wondered if John did. 

Tension seemed to increase after Alan’s 
death. Hester grew to dread the meals 
that she must sit through, searching des- 
perately for topics of conversation. Never, 
by so much as a glance, did Suzanne seem 
to remember that their reserve had once 
been broken. Warren appeared ill at ease 
or else fell into fits of abstraction. John, 
directly addressed, would look up moodily 
and after a monosyllable, relapse into 
contemplation of his plate. 

One evening Hester looked round the 
table and thought, ‘‘ What a quartet to be 
marooned like this!’ Hardly an experience 
or a thought in common—this girl out of 
a theater, this conven- 
tionally-brought-up 
boy, and this homeless 
but domesticated 
couple! Well, at least 
John and I see alike.” 
She had an uneasy 
doubt. ‘‘Do we? I 
wonder if he ever 
thought about it.” 

The pretense of eat- 
ing was soon over, the 
table cleared, and John laid out a sheaf 
ol papers. Suzanne and Warren presently 
drifted out, murmuring casually. John 
;wled over his work, under the lamp, 
cre a moth fluttered persistently. He 

ed tired and harassed. ‘‘Let’s go down 
ihe beach,” Hester proposed. 


ij. SHOOK his head irritably. ‘Run 
! * over these figures, will you, and see if 
‘cn right. Warren ought to do it, but as 
usual he isn’t here when he’s wanted.” 
lhe lamp flared and smoked, and papers, 
veighted with any article that came to 
and, rustled and flapped. The tent 
cemed to strain like a captive balloon, 
‘ud somewhere a loose rope beat on the 
ti taut canvas. Hester lifted her pencil for a 
moment and all the sheets she worked on 
fluttered away as though they had been 
waiting for the removal of her hand. She 
had risen to pursue them when a sound 
inade her stand still, a sound she had never 
heard before. Out there in the darkness 
Suzanne was laughing —a clear, gay laugh, 
infectious as a child’s. Unconsciously 
Hester smiled and said aloud, ‘‘ Why, 
that’s the prettiest thing about her.” 





an 





She turned to John and the look on his 


face stopped her breath. Strained, eager— 
so a man might look who saw something 
infinitely precious slipping from him, a 
man who watched the clock and realized 
that every tick meant an actual second of 
life gone forever. 
eyes were fixed on the darkness beyond the 
door, and suddenly he pushed back his 
chair and was gone. She stood quite still, 
watching the scattered papers drift across 
the floor. 


His anxious, hungry 


‘HIS was a dream; surely, surely it was 
a fantastic dream from which she must 


wake and smile. The intangible oppres- 
sion of past weeks had crystallized into a 
shape from which in vain she tried to turn 
her eyes. 
sense of impending trouble which had 
haunted her during the day that the river 
was bringing nearer those two strangers, 
their imminence unguessed, yet already 
vaguely disturbing the complacency of 
her life. 


She remembered the queer 


If this were a story, she could at once 


become a creature of unsuspected and 
devastating coquetries, dazzling and en- 
slaving her husband with the revelation of 
her charm. Even in the distress of her in- 
coherent thoughts, her lips twitched at the 


picture of herself coquetting with John. 
**Whateverlam, I won’t be ridiculous,” she 
thought; and then an overwhelming sense 
of inferiority swept over her. How tall 
and awkward and commonplace she must 
seem beside dainty youth enhanced to 
beauty by mystery and aloofness! What 
had she to offer, a wife whose every tone 
was as unexcitingly familiar as a page 
that one need no longer read because every 
phrase is memorized? 

The lamp flared high, violently, like a 
silent explosion, and the greasy smell of 
its smoke filled the tent. She put both 
hands to her head in an unconsciously 
dramatic gesture, 

“If the wind would only stop!” she 
whispered. 

Hating herself, she could not help 
watching John and the girl now, weighing 
every word and glance, finding significance 
in trifles. Tangled in her emotions was a 


strange desire to have John show to ad- 
vantage. The last intolerable touch would 
be that Suzanne should find his infatua- 
tion funny, and she wondered at her deep 
protective instinct. 

There came about an odd reversal: As 
Hester grew 


self-conscious, Suzanne 
bloomed, taking over 
the conversation and 
succeeding, as Hester 
had never done, in cre- 
ating an atmosphere of 
good will. Smiling with 
stiff lips as the others 
laughed at some small 
jest, Hester saw John’s 
eyes, admiringly fond, 
and she felt a sick desire 
to creep away and hide 
her tired failure. She was old, weary, de- 
feated, and she understood John’s feeling. 
It was his own youth he clutched, a des- 
perate effort to retard those flying feet 
that, hardly noticed until now, had al- 
ready relentlessly paced off so much of the 
course to be run. She thought humbly 
that after all perhaps she had not given 
him very much; a companionship of 
fifteen years, a quiet, matter-of-fact shar- 
ing of his life, was like a rock which was 
covered and forgotten when a torrent 
rushed over it. 


F I COULD only talk to him about 

it!’”’ But when she tried to construct 
such a conversation, she knew herself in- 
capable of speech. There was nothing to 
say that could change matters. What good 
to argue or reproach? 

One day from her tent she watched 
Suzanne and John talking animatedly 
under the big tree. Warren passed, and 
lingered. His eyes followed her almost 
furtive glance, and he smiled. “Isn’t she 
wonderful!” 

Hester made an honest effort to agree 
as frankly as he questioned, but he felt 














Pointex 


Trade Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Office. Pas. Sept. 22, 0914. 


Silk Stockings 


PARTICULASLY FOR 

THOSE WOMEN WHO 

CONSIDER SMARTNESS 
AN OBLIGATION 


OF costume simply cannot be smart, 





today, if the stockings are NOT. For 
stockings clothe fully one-third of the 
entire figure. The most discerning of 
women, therefore, insist upon Onyx 
Pointex with the two upsweeping, con- 
verging lines at the back of the heel 
that express smartness, trimness, grace. 


AA 


ONYX POI?TTEX STYLE No. 707 in Service-Sheer, silk to the $ 

hem, three or four inches above the knee, retails everywhere at 

Try this stocking for service. Onyx Pointex is also made in many 
other styles and weights at various prices. 
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Loo VELY, undulating, 
lithe—she sweeps by on 
flitting feet—how graceful 
—how altogether charming! 
We turn to look at her as 
She walks down the Avenue 
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here is no substitute 


for GRACES 


HEN Emerson wrote... ‘‘Every 
natural action is graceful’’.. . he 
set down the whole secret of that beau- 
tiful, flowing carriage which makes 
some womensopleasantlyconspicuous. 
But why not a// women? Why do we 
see so many awkward, mincing gaits? 
Simply because so many women sac- 
rifice foot-freedom to foot-fashion . . . 
and no one can walk naturally who is 
favoring a complaining foot. 

But there is no need for this martyr- 
dom! Go to the shop handling The Red 
Cross Shoe and look at the many models 
you'll find on display. Aristocratic! 
The mode of the moment expressed 
with the utmost good taste in every 
detail of design and material! 

Now try ona pair. What blessed re- 
lief! Walk about the shop—stand on 
tiptoes—really, your feet are scarcely 
aware that they are shod! How snugly 





Free book! Send for this in- 
teresting little book that 
tells how to ‘‘walk in 
beauty.” Address Dept. J-3. 


Product of 
THE UNITED 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 


EC US PAT OFF 


these remarkable shoes fit and yet how 
free your feet are! Made over the fa- 
mous exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts, Red Cross 
Shoes do not bind at the ball of the foot, 
pinch at the toes, gape or rub at the 
heel! And how gloriously the exclusive 
Arch-Tone feature supports the arch. 

RedCross Shoesare*‘brokenin’’ when 
you buy them! You can walk in them 
all day, dance in them all night... 
they won't nag you, they are made to fit 
your feet perfectly in action or repose. 

That is why Red Cross Shoes and a 
graceful, flowing walk are invariably 
cause and effect. 

And that is why you will find these 
unusually good-looking shoes just 
what you have been looking for, for 
years. You can learn today what real 
foot-freedom means, and so can 
daughter, for there is also The Red 
Cross Shoe for Young Ladies. 





‘THE narrow band across the 
sole of every Red Cross Shoe 
is your assurance that it was 
made over one of the famous ex- 
clusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts. You can 
wear this shoe home — for it 
needs no breaking in. 


STATES SHOE COMPANY—Cincinnati 
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something of dryness in her assent. “I’m 
afraid you’re criticizing her. You think 
she ought to be sad.”” She shook her head 
but the boy swept on, ‘Don’t you think 
she’s right not to be a hypocrite? He was 
a rotter. It isn’t as though anyone here 
had been fond of him.” 

“I’m not criticizing. Did she tell you 
Alan was—a rotter?”’ 

“Well, not directly, but you can feel it 
in everything she says. He must have 
been a total loss, if anyone as sweet as 
she is can be glad he’s gone.”” He was 
silent a moment, then burst out, “‘I think 
conventions are such rot, don’t you? 
Periods of mourning and all that. If 
you’re not sorry, why should you pre- 
tend? I hate hypocrites!” 

His eyes were alert for her approval of 
such radical views. She wanted wearily 
to tell him how little she cared whether 
Suzarine mourned or not, how indifferent 
she was to all but one thought that ham- 
mered in her mind hour after hour. 

A morning came when they all felt a 
strangeness in the air. There was no 
wind. After the months of constant 
striving with it, the stillness seemed like a 
vast shell in which small noises echoed, 
and a cotinga, practicing his uneven scale 
stridently and incessantly, sounded un- 
naturally loud. The atmosphere was at 
once oppressive and empty, a vacant hush 
in which outlines of sight and sound were 
sharpened and enhanced. Hester turned 
to the refuge of the jungle. Just within 
the shadow of the trees, she looked back 
and saw Suzanne outside the tent they 
shared, laughing up at John, who stooped 
over her, every awkward line expressing 
a protective tenderness. 


UDDENLY a wave of such anger swept 

over Hester that her knees trembled 
under her and the sunlight dimmed. Her 
miserable thoughts raced round and round 
in futile circles. 

What was she to do? Give John up? 
Ridiculous phrase. You couldn’t keep 
people or give them up; they stayed or 
went away, and neither you nor they 
could choose. But there could be no per- 
manent happiness for him with Suzanne. 
Permanent happiness! Another absurd 
expression. As for Suzanne, whatever 
happened, she would be able to look out 
for herself. 

‘Better than I could,” said Hester, and 
she tried to think what she could do with 
her life. She had no interest but John. 
His life was hers, and self-pity drowned 
her at contemplation of the future. She 
bowed her head on her drawn-up knees 
and muttered aloud, “I’m a coward. I 
can’t face what she has faced. She’s the 
strong one.” 

It was after midday when she pushed 
her way back to the trail. She was tired, 
exhausted, as though she had walked for 
miles, and her feet dragged. A while ago 
she had felt she could never go back to 
camp, but now it did not seem to make 
much difference. She wondered trivially 
if they had thought her absence from 
lunch strange. What a solution that 
would be, if she just went out and never 
came back! 

Down the trail toward her came a flying 
figure—Suzanne, a new Suzanne, running, 
smiling, waving excitedly. Her eyes were 
dancing and little excited laughs kept 
bubbling from her lips as she seized 
Hester. 

“The boat!’’ she gasped. “‘The supply 
boat has come! We’ve been looking for 
you everywhere. We’re going down-river! 
He wants me to go with him now—now!”’ 


ESTER put out her hand in a fee- 

ble, meaningless gesture. The words 
echoed in her ears with but one meaning. 
She said tonelessly, ““You’re going with 
John now.” 

Suzanne fell back a step and looked 
blank. “‘ John!” And then, incredulously, 
“You think I’d go away with John? What 
good would that do me?” She grasped 
Hester’s arm again. “No, no, it’s Warren, 
don’t you see? We’re going to be married 
as soon as we get down. He—he’s zeal! 


—__ 


And maybe—maybe I'll live happy ever 
after!” 

Hester started, thoughts spinning. She 
cried, ‘Does John know?”’ 

Suzanne nodded, avoiding her eyes 
dragging her along. “I guess he’s mad 
because Warren is quitting the job. But 
I wouldn’t stay here another day. And 
Warren doesn’t need the money. His 
family has lots.”’ 

Hester stopped and released her arm, 
able to think coherently at last. “Does 
Warren know—about you?” 

The girl’s glance flickered. Then witha 
swift change to calm assurance, she looked 
firmly at Hester and said, “‘ You won't tell 
him. You’re too glad to have me go.” 


NSUFFERABLE, degrading, this tone 

of conspiracy, this blackmail trading! 
But she knew in her heart that she would 
not tell Warren anything, would not, even 
with other considerations put aside, risk 
any wavering in his decision. 

There was activity in the clearing, 
black boatmen piling boxes of provisions 
and supplies, carrying down to the river 
Warren’s bags and Suzanne’s few belong- 
ings. Warren was wringing her hand, 
laughing excitedly. 

““Good-by. Gee, it’s wonderful, isn’t 
it! Sorry to leave the job, but you know 
how it is. Let us know where you go from 
here.”’ 

And Suzanne’s murmur, ‘‘Good-by, and 
thank you—for everything.” 

Warren was stooping to lift her into the 
boat when she turned back and ran across 
the sand to the woman standing alone. 
Hester leaned to an arm around her neck 
and was swiftly, lightly kissed. For a mo- 
ment big brown eyes looked up at her, an 
ageless, cynical wisdom in their clear 
depths. 

“Don’t worry about John,” whispered 
the husky voice. ‘“‘It’ll be all right. I’ve 
seen it like that before.” 

The boatmen pushed off, and Warren’s 
hearty ‘‘Good-by! Good luck!”’ rang in 
the stillness, across the glassy water. 

For .a long time Hester stood there. 
The boat dwindled and vanished, and she 
still stared after it, watching some dark 
clouds that piled and spread over the 
jungle, dimly conscious that the air had 
lost its crystal clearness and was thicken- 
ing, growing sultry. The sun had set 
when at last she slowly went into the din- 
ing tent. 

John was sitting there, his head thrown 
back against the canvas chair, asleep. She 
sat down quietly. He looked old, tired, 
yet strangely innocent and helpless. There 
was something so forlorn in the limpness of 
his big, empty hands that lay, half-open, 
on his knees, that Hester’s eyes filled with 
tears. Strange that she felt no resent- 
ment, no pain for herself, only an ache in 
her throat that was for him. A deathly 
hush compassed them about, a cessation 
of all activity and strife that was incom- 
parably lonely. 


E OPENED his eyes and looked at 

her, saw her tears, perhaps misjudged 
their cause. He got to his feet clumsily 
and stood beside her, awkward, hesitating, 
while she sat still as stone. 

He cleared his throat and tried to speak 
jauntily. ‘‘ Well, it’s—it’s not so bad to be 
alone again, is it?”’ 

She looked up and saw bewilderment, 
contrition, in his confused and humble 
gaze. She whispered suddenly, “Dear, 
I’m so sorry!” and neither of them knew 
that she had spoken, for her arms went 
out to him and somehow he was on !:is 
knees beside her, his face pressed against 
her shoulder, his arms around her waist. 

Near him as she had never felt before, 
she knew that this was the moment ior 
self-revelation, repression cast aside. And 
yet—what need for speech? He was hers, 
deeply, surely she knew that, and within 
the straining circle of their arms, they both 
knew all that could be said. They had 
never spoken—and now they never would. 

Far away in the darkness she heard, 
through the breathless air, the advancing 
roar of rain on the jungle. 
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moment at sight of that wonderful home- 
i made cake and the hot biscuits; and then 
) they burst into cheers. 


» One *1an who’d been abroad all winter wanted 
to sing the national anthem and give the salute to 


' Y | VETERE was silence for one whole astonished 


the fla:. He protested Europe had nothing to 
compa: with those biscuits. They had to sup- 
Press i to give the others a chance. 


And then they just stayed 
and stayed; until she prom- 
ised they could\come again 
— often — and swore she’d 
make cake and biscuits for 
them every time. 





Made :,::); bure Cream of 
arta’. Contains no alum, 
Leat:; no bitter taste. 


Royal Chocolate Layer Cake 
requires only one egg. You 
will find the recipe on page 


17 of the Royal Cook Book. 
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greeted that home-made cake and those biscuits 


She couldn’t believe they would make such a 
furore. For she’d found the rules for perfect bak- 
ing simple and easy to learn. 


Take a reliable recipe, measure accurately and 
mix carefully. And always use the very best ingre- 
dients—especially the baking powder. You depend 
upon it to make your cakes and biscuits rise well. 

















Hot biscuits just ‘‘make’’ a Sunday supper. 
These delightful Marmalade Biscuits can be 
























For 50 years housewives all over the world have 
known that the best and most reliable baking 
powder is Royal. It is made with pure Cream of 
Tartar—a natural product of ripe grapes. For 
half a century, the Cream of Tartar for Royal has 
been imported from Europe. 


Royal Baking Powder never fails you—never 
leaves the slightest trace of bitterness. Royal 
recipes, too, are reliable—and so simple! Send for 
the Royal Cook Book. 


Marmalade Biscuits: Sift 2 cups flour, 4 tsps. Royal Baking 
Powder and % tsp. salt together. Mix 1 egg, 4 cup milk and 
¥ cup orange marmalade together. Add 2 tbsps. shortening 
to flour mixture and mix in thoroughly with steel fork. Add 
liquid, stirring just enough to mix. Turn out on lightly floured 
board and roll to % inch thickness. Cut into small biscuits and 
bake in hot oven (425° F.) from 8 to 10 minutes. Makes 14 to 
16 biscuits. 


FE: REE—Complete Cook Book 
that gives nearly 350 recipes. 





The Royal Baking Powder Company 
Dept. O, 101 E. 42nd St., New York City 


I’d like to have your famous Cook Book. 
Please send it to me—free. 


mixed and cut in 70 minutes in the morning Name. eeee eeeeeeeeeveeee e@eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeee 
and baked in 10 minutes just before supper. 
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A touch of classic art 





in your home! 


, 


This unique design in Blabon’s Linoleum strikes 
an unusual note in colorful floors for the home. 


From ancient Greece, whose skilful designs in 
interior decoration have lived through the ages, 
comes the inspiration for the historic old symbol 
used at intervals in this Blabon Jaspé tile pattern. 
This is why we call it the “Grecian Wheel” design. 
The floor shown here is pattern 1543. 


Set in a block background—this of one color 
and that of another—these emblematic designs in 


brilliant contrasting colors are distinctive and 
appealing. 


You can choose from three harmonious color- 
combinations of this exclusive Blabon pattern. 
They make a wonderful foundation for a variety 
of decorative schemes, especially in living-room, 
dining-room or hall. 


Do not fail to see this ‘Grecian Wheel” design 
at your home-furnishing or department store. If 
your dealer does not have it, write us his name, 
and we'll tell you the name of the nearest dealer 
who has this charming Blabon pattern. Write any- 
way for helpful decorative suggestions from our 


Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration. They are 
free. 


You will get many valuable decorative hints from 
our handsomely illustrated 36-page book, “Planning 
the Color Schemes for Your Home”. Sent upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


| The George W. Blabon Company, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 


Established 76 years 


t’s 





Look for this label 


on the face of all Blabon’s Linoleum 
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worth while insisting on y 


BLABONS<¢ 


~ the Linoleum of enduring beauty 
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and closely. patterned in wistaria and 
plum. combined with rose and green and 
vellow. The scalloped valance seen at 


the top of the window treatment may be 
made, in tailored fashion, of rich mulberry 
velveteen. The draw curtains to be seen 
peeping out from under the side drapes are 
of a paler tone of mulberry; the glass cur- 
tains are of a warm oyster white. On the 
floor of this room the carpet rug is of gray- 
ish mulberry. 

For the most part the furniture woods 
are of neutral walnut, varied here and 
there by some ruddy satinwood. The sofa, 
to be seen below the double window, is 
covered in leaf-green cotton velvet; the 
pillows placed upon it are striped mul- 
berry, green and 
soft saffron, with a 


(solor Scheming From-Maulberry to- Mauve 


(Continued from Page 31) 


mirror is framed in satinwood and silver; 
the marble facing of the hearth is of rose 
and black. 

No matter whether a living room must 
show a formal or an informal spirit this 
scheme, which permits of endless varia- 
tions, will be found to be very well worth 
following. 

For against a major use of soft grayed 
tones of the lavender family, interspersed 
by masses of even greater neutrality found 
in blacks and taupes, oyster tints and 
deeper grays, any room can be schemed 
successfully if it is treated like a garden, 
with extra enhancements of lovely and 
starry bits of flower colors to add to the 
gayety of its details. With the leaf green 
of some upholstery 
and the warmth of 





third one of plain 
black. The chair at 
the right of the sofa 
is done in lavender 
glazed chintz; that 
at the left shows a 
black seat embroid- 
ered in mulberry, 
green and old pink. 
The chair at the 
right of the hearth 
is covered in plain 
gray. For room ac- 
cents there has been 
an effort to use con- 
trasting colors com- 
plementary to the 
major lavenders. 


tured on page 


JouRNAL. 





AMPLES of the over- 
drapery material and the 
color used on the furniture in 
the gay little dining room fea- 


prepared together with gen- 
eral directions for painting 
furniture. These may be had 
upon request if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to 
the Interior Decoration De- 
partment, the Laprrs’ Home 


its furniture tones, 
any room may be 
lovely schemed 
from mulberry to 
mauve. 

In planning 
schemes in which 
lavender predomi- 
nates, you may de- 
cide on this 
garden-bouquet ef- 
fect, in which soft 
yellows, pinks, tur- 
quoise and green, in 
tones of equal 
weight, may lend 
variety to any lav- 
ender room either 


36 have been 








One lamp has a 
base of turquoise 
glaze and a shade of creamy yellow edged 
in taupe gray; another has a candled 
base of pewter and a shade of green- 
painted tin. Italian green glaze has been 
chosen for the pottery flower bowls, and 
these are filled when possible with flowers 
of yellowish pinks and lavenders. The 





chairs in a general group of unfinished fur- 
niture, and was amazed that they showed 
such a lovely shape when they were priced 
at just $2.75 each. I bought six of these, 
though I imagine four would be sufficient 
for some dining rooms. The table, which 
measured forty-two by sixty inches with 
} its leaves raised, I found in the department 
of kitchen furnishings for exactly $10. The 
open-faced corner cupboard was the only 
piece which could be strictly classed as 
having been designed for the dining room. 
This cupboard costs only $42 in the un- 
finished wood. 

rhe next step in the planning of this 
room was the choosing of the cretonne for 
the windows, for on this fabric would be 
based the room color scheme. A cretonne 
whose name was drawn from its design 
©: birds and pomegranates showed a very 
cecorative color scheme of varying tones 

' brilliant orange, green and ivory on a 
background of rich old yellows, with tiny 
voles of black for an enhancement. This 
material was such a lovely piece that I 
determined at once to found the room 
scheme on this cretonne. So the furniture 
was painted a brilliantly cool apple green, 
' ‘ith interior linings of rich daffodil yellow, 
while in appropriate places I introduced 
some orange and some very blue green. 
‘his scheme blended beautifully with the 
general effect of the print. 

While the basic color of the furniture 
was cool apple green, the interior of the 
cupboard was done in the yellow, with 
orange edges on the scalloped shelves. 
lhe bevels on the doors of the lower por- 
tion were done in soft bluish green, and 
the knobs of the chest were done in this 


ee 










formalorquaint. Or. 
you may combine 
one harmonious color with the favored 
tone of lavender in a two-color effect. 
Secondary colors which offer sure success 
when combined with lavender are tur- 
quoise, peacock, jade or apple green; or in 
larger quantities, a green that is grayed 
to the soft tone of a lilac leaf. 


Economy Coaxes the Dining Room Into (sharm 


(Continued from Page 36) 


color too. Each chair showed an orange 
band around the face of the hooped back; 
orange accented a few of the turnings on 
the legs; and blue-green ‘‘socks” were 
used for terminations. The table leaves 
were faced underneath with the daffodil 
yellow; the table top was finished with a 
pin stripe of orange, and a small design 
inspired by the cretonne was painted on 
each drop leaf. Blue-green socks finished 
the feet of the table, and orange was used 
sparingly on some of the bevels. The 
small gay design was painted in the middle 
of the second drawer of the chest and on 
the hood of the corner cupboard, to har- 
monize with the use of the motif on the 
table leaves. 

Under curtains of the cretonne, which 
were made with tiebacks and a simple 
Dutch valance, there were hung draw cur- 
tains of pale orange casement cloth, in 
shimmering lengths of cheer. The walls 
were papered in a very inexpensive 
stippled cream-colored paper, and the 
woodwork was done in ivory. The rug on 
the floor was made of squares of straw in 
black and cream color, which can be 
sewed together to form a rug of any size 
desired. Pewter was used for the top of 
the chest, and consisted of two candle- 
sticks supplied with lemon-yellow candles, 
and a bowl for fruit to be chosen in the 
room’s gayest colors. On the table a 
yellow pottery bowl held orange flowers; 
and the cupboard was filled with china 
chosen for its decorative effect. Some of 
the pieces were of golden yellow with 
garlands of prim posies; there were some 
plain red-orange pieces, too; and some 
cool green glassware. 


















“Now Every Breakfast is a Party” — 





with THOMPSON’S 





OT MALTED MILK 


(PLAIN OR CHOCOLATE FLAVOR) 


at home 


Next to a circus, a soda fountain comes 
nearest children’s hearts. Here is the “‘real 
professional’”’ drink made at home . . . so 
easy, even father is equal to the job! Prom- 
ise it to the children tomorrow morning 
for breakfast, and they’ll get up fifteen 
minutes earlier, eager as if it were some- 
one’s birthday. Rich, creamy, bubbly—it’s 
the real thing! And try to keep the rest 
of the family from joining in the fun! 


Makes Milk Drinking a Game 


If the family only knew why mother is so 
eager to serve Thompson’s, at every meal 
and at any hour, they’d be surprised. They 
only know how delicious it tastes. Mother 
knows the whole story. Thompson’s 
changes milk into creamy chocolate—or 
plain—malted milk. It adds wonderfully 
both to the taste and to the food value of 
ordinary milk. And in literally millions 
of households where they wouldn’t touch 
milk before, they now drink their three 
glasses a day—and love it. 


The Secret of Thompson’s 


Thompson’s will dissolve in hot or cold 
milk instantly, without lumping. That is 
because of the famous ‘‘DOUBLE 
MALTED” process. The vitamins are not 
destroyed and the activity of the enzymes, 
the malt tonic property, is retained. 


Quickly digested, Thompson’s helps di- 
gest other foods. That is why you pick up 
health and energy when you drink it for 
breakfast or during the day. Light and yet 
nourishing, it is a snug night-cap induc- 
ing restful sleep. 


Chocolate or Plain—Hot or Cold 
30 glasses in every pound 
Prepared in any way it is always creamy 
and smooth. To make hot Malted Milk 
most people prefer Plain Malted Milk. 
To make a cold drink, just put two spoon- 
fuls of the Chocolate Malted Milk into a 
shaker, add cold milk and shake. Children 


make it for themselves. 


7,000,000 American Families 
That’s the number that are now making 


Thompson’s Malted Milk at home. Ask 
your children how many of their friends 
enjoy it—and then ask for Thompson’s, 
plain or chocolate flavored, at any drug- 
gist’s orgrocer’s.Orsendthecoupon forthe 
biggest coupon value we have ever offered. 


At the Soda Fountain 


Your soda fountain man deserves special 
credit for paying a bit more for Thomp- 


son’s “DOUBLE MALTED” Malted 
Milk so as to serve you with an extra 
quality malted milk drink. Look for Thomp- 
son’s serving jar at the soda fountain. = 








Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 360, Waukesha, Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 


LTE 


shaker FREE. I enclose 60c. 


IN is scpsens scans . 


ere | 


pl ee os cash papeavensnaanbealDuadbae tacatuasaseitennaicenebe 
& 


CJ Send me a full pound of Thompson's Sweet Chocolate Flavored 
** DOUBLE MA =D" Malted Milk, and a 25c value aluminum 


(0 Send me a trial sample and an aluminum shaker. I enclose 25c. 














IF IT’S THOMPSON’S IT’S 


‘“*~DOUBLE MALTED”’ 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME Jour- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 


ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 
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Better Flousekeepine 


Using Stand- eA Department of (sookery and Flousehold Economies eer Ott 
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1. Have the Thanksgiving 
bird appear in all its 
plumpness with no tip 
ends burned or small 
muscles cooked overdone. 


2. Pilethe dressing 
lightly in the skin, 
overlap the edges, 
and fold itwell back 
over the forefinger 
to allow plenty of 
room for the swell- 
ing while cooking; 
then pin it to the 
back lengthwise 
witha small skewer, 


7. When a_ self-basting 
roaster of the required size 
is not at hand, a covering 
of flour and water dough 
rolled one-half inch thick 
and fitted over the thoroughly 
buttered surface of the bird 
is an excellent substitute. 


4. Twist the tips of the wings against 
the back to hold them close to the body 
and prevent them being overcooked. 
Then run a skewer through the second 
joints of the wings and body and an- 
other through the thick part of the legs 
and body while holding it in the posi- 
tion you want it to take when cooked. 


5. Holding the center of a piece of 
twine, underneath the leg joints 
wrap them together tightly, then cross 
the twine underneath the legs and 
bring around the tail to hold the legs in 
place; wrap twice. This prevents the 
legs sticking up in the air and scorching 
when the muscles shrink in cooking. 


6. Then bring the twine up against the 
bird on each side and wrap around the 
Jirst skewer, cross and wrap around the 
second skewer, bring the ends together 
and wrap under the skewer holding the 
neck skin in place. This trussing not 
only shapes the turkey, but assures 
all parts being cooked equally done. 
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1. Slit the skin down the 
back the length of the neck, 
remove the crop and wind- 
pipe and cut the neck 
off very close to the body. 


3. Also fill the body 
with stuffing, not 
packing itin or fill. 
ing too full. Over- 
lap the cut edges of 
the skin, sew them 
together loosely, 
using straight 
stitches so that when 
done the twine pulls 
out by one end. 


2 
] 





8. This cover soon becomes 
firm and is easily removed 
to watch the cooking. // ‘hen 
done the bird will be beautt- 
fully browned and ro undly 
plumped. Before serving 1 
move skewers and {wint, 
and pull out the stitches. 
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Be Your Own (hinese (heft 


HOULD you be seized with the notion 
S of giving a Shanghai dinner or a Peking 
luncheon, you really do not need to hesi- 
tate. With the following suggestions, you can 
learn to be your own Chinese chef. To serve 
a meal strictly “in character,’” you will use 
no bread, beef, salt, coffee or dairy products. 
But take heart. Not only can the Chinese 
explain this, but they can offer excellent sub- 
stitutes. For bread they use rice. Their ancient 
belief that the cow was sacred is today abetted 
by economic reasons; hence, in the place of 
beef, they still prefer pork and fowls. The 
flavor of salt is supplied in their soy-bean 
sauce, but many Chinese cookbooks now also 
) call for salt. Instead of butter they use the 
Tree. oils of cotton seeds, sesame seeds or peanuts. 
Bird’s nest, of which they make the famous 
Chinese soup, is to be had in this country, too, but its 
chief recommendation is that it is a high-priced novelty. 

The basis of most Chinese soups is chicken or an equal 
mixture of lean chicken and pork, and even then, after the 
boiling and cooling, all fat should be removed. With this 
foundation you can develop either noodle, mushroom, vege- 
table, crab or other soups. Chinese seasoning is not utterly 
unlike ours, for they use garlic, pepper, celery, parsley, curry 
and leeks freely. The soy sauce that supplies the salt can 
be bought bottled. A small piece of ginger root is often 
added to sharpen the flavor. 

For Chinese chicken soup, use one and one-half cupfuls 
of raw chicken run through the meat grinder eight times. 
Cover with five cupfuls of cold water and add two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt or soy sauce, and let stand a half hour; bring to 
the boiling point and add a quarter of a cupful of sago; 
cook gently for twenty minutes, add one-third cupful of 
thinly sliced celery, one cupful of cooked mushrooms, and 
very gradually stir in one well-beaten egg to make the tiny 
yellow shreds characteristic of Chinese soups. Garnish each 
serving with a sprinkling of ground cooked ham. 


rR 








Sprout. 
Ground. 


Reliable Recipes are Essential 


| glider ee chop suey is too elaborate a dish to be of 
true Chinese origin, it is nevertheiess more Oriental than 
Occidental. So popular has it become in our restaurants 
that possibly the ambitious would like to prepare it at 
home. The different varieties take their names 
from whatever meat is used. The characteristic 
appearance of the dish may be maintained by 
taking care to cut the meat and other ingredients 
into narrow strips or slices. 

Shred one and one-half pounds of lean pork and 
Saul it for fifteen minutes in a quarter of a cup- 
ful of vegetable oil. Add one and one-half cup- 
fuls ©’ onions cut in quarter-inch slices, and three 
miniies later stir in one and one-half cupfuls each 





of h:mboo shoots sliced paper thin and cut in ‘ 
weds shapes, of bean sprouts. of celery, shred- 

ded |:ne, three-quarters of a pound of mushrooms and a N 
Plece of ginger root. Cook ten minutes, then for addi- 

tional seasoning add one 

anG one-half tablespoon- 


By ROBERTA ALLEN 


Chinese Food is as Fascinating and ‘Romantic as the Language, 
But Much Simpler 


fowl in water to cover, adding one-half pound of spinach and 
three sprays of parsley for flavor. In the meantime, cook a 
package of medium-width noodles in a large amount of 
salted water. When tender pour into a colander and let 
stand fifteen or twenty minutes, shaking occasionally to let 
the steam escape. When well drained spread out to dry be- 
fore frying a few at a time in deep vegetable oil. The garnish 
for this dish may then be prepared by beating two eggs 
slightly and pouring them over a tablespoonful of vegetable 
oil in a hot frying pan. Cook slowly until set and dry, then 
turn out onto a board and cut into long narrow strips. The 
vegetable part of this dish may now be prepared by cooking 
one cupful of onions, cut in quarter-inch slices, and two cup- 
fuls of sliced celery, in four tablespoonfuls of vegetable oil. 
When warm through, add the chicken, which has been cooled 
and cut into strips, and cook together only five minutes. 
Serve the vegetables and chicken on a bed of the fried 
noodles and pour over them a sauce made of two cupfuls 
of the strained chicken stock flavored with two tablespoon- 
fuls of soy sauce and thickened with three tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch made into a paste witha little cold water. Gar- 
nish the whole with the shredded egg neatly piled on top in 
regular order as cut, and serve with rice. 

To approach the Chinese in cooking rice, you must have 
it tender and dry, so each grain stands out separately. To do 
this wash the rice thoroughly and put it into a heavy kettle, 
adding one and a quarter cupfuls of cold water to every cup- 
ful of rice. Cover tightly, set over a low flame and allow to 
cook until tender, which will require about half an hour. 
Do not disturb while cooking, and on no account stir it. 

For the fish course you might for atmosphere choose from 
a raw variety, eels or shark fins; yet perhaps you had better 
compromise on such a dish as large pieces of lobster fried 
with an equal amount of bamboo shoots cut thin as paper 
and in wedge shapes. This, like fried shrimps, can be served 
plain, or with a sauce made of a cupful of mushroom stock 
thickened with two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch mixed with 
cold water, and seasoned with the same amount of sesame 
oil and a little ginger root. Add one cupful of mushrooms 
and cook ten minutes before serving. 














Our up-to-date markets supply the few foods distinctly Chinese. 








With soup, fowl and sea food, an egg dish will scarcely be 
missed. But if you want one, since a Chinese feast is other- 
wise not complete, you might like one of the famous Chinese 
omelets. These may be crab, shrimp, lobster, chicken or 
almond, depending upon your choice. 

For an almond omelet cook one cupful of blanched al- 
monds in olive or other vegetable oil until they barely begin 
to crisp or toast, then remove from the fat and cook in it, 
until slightly steamed, two cupfuls each of celery and onions 
sliced on the bias one-quarter inch thick. Drain from the oil, 
add the almonds, and combine with four well-beaten eggs, 
which is just enough to bind together the vegetables and 
almonds. Drop by tablespoonfuls into the oil and cook 
slowly in cakes at least one-half inch thick, turning when 
nicely browned and well set. Serve with soy sauce and an 
accompaniment of rice. 

The celebrated “ancient eggs’’ will insure a lot of fun, and 
though expensive, a few will goa long way. However, for the 
information of the brave, these eggs are both dependable and 
nutritious. They are duck and chicken eggs preserved by 
pickling in the shell. One style may be kept several months 
without cold storage, while the other may be kept almost in- 
definitely, according to the Chinese, improving with age. 


All Courses May be Represented 


HE Mung bean sprouts, representing as they do less than 

a week’s growth, make the tenderest sort of salad, served 
with any thin dressing which includes soy in the seasoning. 
A good substitute is Chinese cabbage, which resembles let- 
tuce and may be used in any of the ways that we use either 
lettuce or cabbage. Be sure to have some Chinese radishes, 
the long white ones. 

For a beverage you will enjoy black dragon or the brown 
jasmine teas, because of their fragrance. Yet the less expen- 
sive kinds are just as suggestive of China, for you to partake 
of ‘‘the shrub of luck.” 

The sweets of a Chinese meal include prepared seeds, nuts, 
fruits and roots, and small cakes. To your tray of candied 
water chestnuts, you might add dried persimmons, litchi 
nuts or black walnuts fried in sesame oil. In addition to 
pickled plums or ginger preserves, you should provide some 
Chinese oranges, either the large ones called mandarins, or 
the small kumquats. 

Chinese rice cakes had better be bought, but the 
famous almond cookies are easily made if you sift two 
cupfuls of rice flour with one and one-half cupfuls 
of powdered sugar and mix with one-half cupful of 
finely chopped almonds. Work in three-quarters 
of a cupful of vegetable oil and two slightly beaten 
eggs. Roll less than one-half inch thick, cut into 
one and one-half inch rounds, put a blanched 
almond on the top, and bake in a moderate oven— 
400° F.—for about twenty minutes. 

If you want to include candy in your meal, 
thereis none better than the Chinese peanut candy 
made by cooking together one-half cupful of light 
corn sirup, one teaspoonful of vinegar and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt to 275° F.—the hard-ball stage. 
Pour this sirup over three cupfuls of shelled roasted pea- 

nuts in an oiled bowl. When 
thoroughly mixed, press 














fuls of sorghum and two 
tah'-spoonfuls_ of 
Soy Sauce, then one 
cupiul of chicken 


Stock. The vege- 
talbies should re- 
tai: much of their 
Original crispness. 
Serve in a covered 
bowl and accom- 
pany with rice. 
Chow mein js 
another one-dish 
main course that 
1S popular in 
Chinese restau- 
rants, and chicken 
chow mein js one of the 








out into an oblong pan well 























oiled and sprinkled 
with sesame seeds, 
and also. sprinkle 
them over the top. 
Cut into pieces of 
triangular shape. 
Above all, see 
that your dinner is 
well seasoned and 
served hot. Then, 
with a little good 
management of 
details, you may 
feel that you de- 


serve that old- 
time Chinese 
amenity of departing 











most often selected of this 
variety. To prepare it, boil 
until tender a four-pound 





For the characteristic appearance of chow mein and 
chop suey, cut the ingredients in narrow strips. 





preserved kumquats, 


Chinese restaurants often serve canned pineapple with 


guests to their host: ‘‘We 
will walk away as slowly 


but there are many other sweets. as we can.” 
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Buying Canned Goods Economically 


Ps sea\HE buying of commodi- 
wai ties is no longer an un- 





By RUETTA Day BLINKS and 'THIRZA HULL 


restaurants or prepare them ‘at 
home. True, you may lack the 











































































| learned process. It is a foreign atmosphere, but it js much 
as science, well worth care- more enjoyable to eat your tamale 
ful study by the house- ~ right out of its shielding corn hus; 
wife, and the problem of buying VARIOUS SIZES OF CANNED GOODS in the approved Mexican manner 
canned goods is a subject in itself. Size Can Amount Contained. Remarhs 
Grocers carry on their shelves Soups W HEN fish are canned they seem 
numerous lines of canned goods, Meats Serves two pe ople to develop sharply defined per. 
among which can be found nearly No J . ‘ : sonalities. Sardines are no lon 
- * : . - 3 ; ger 
all foods. With the exception of I l¥s cia - eae aa acee voi a six because con just sardines, but are “‘sardines with 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meats Cc ae ° CA ya é Size” tomato sauce,” “‘sardines with mys. 
and dairy products, almost all other 5 Orn . alled “Apartment size tard sauce” and “sardines in oil.” 
foods can be bought in the can. tring Beans « | It may be cottonseed oil or olive 
Do you, as a housewife, know how Vesetables , | oil, according to price, but neverthe. 
to order canned foods correctly? No.2 2Y2cups { Fesete Serves six people less, oil. Salmon, once its flashing 
Do you stop to consider the relative j 1 E ‘ q ail silvery energy is confined in pound 
the nl Gite Of doth teenie tend No.2¥2 SAcups Fruits Serves six people, same fruits come in size2 and half-pound flat cans, takes on 
when you order or do you noncha- ee — itself five grades of quality. Did 
lantly ask for a ‘‘can of peas’”’ and weet Fotatoes , you know that the quality of salmon 
let it go at that? There is a right No.3 4 cups Pumpkin Not in common use cannot be judged by its redness? 
and a wrong way to buy peas just Tomatoes Chinook, the choicest grade, is only 
as there isa right and a wrong way to g eons deep pink; sockeye, the second 
answer a question of fact or work No.5 7 P N : grade, is red; the third grade js a 
out a puzzle. Oo. cups eae ot in common use medium red; humpback, the fourth 
The housewife who orders by the onserves grade, is pink or yellowish pink: 
can size and by brand name is the No10 13 cuss Fruits “Tea Room’ size. Use of large~ and chum, the most inferior grade, 
one who does not have preposter- ‘ - Vegetables quantity cooking is yellow. 
ously high monthly grocery bills. Oysters, as cove and fresh, and 
She realizes that the canners have —$_—__—____ — —_—_— ————————— clams, as chowder and minced, 
worked out this come in a variety 
buying problem of can sizes, usu- 
scientifically, and : SS ee Pon = ally No. 2 and the 
that her part is to Saw | half-pound flat 
coéperate with wee GRADES OF CANNED VEGETABLES GRADES OF CANNED FRUIT cans. The fresh 
them when buying , Ne : 5 ; , oysters make very 
their products cWVame Characteristics Name Quality ft Quality of Syeup Use delightful cock- 
through her F Clear Liquid. Fancy ~ Superlative Heavy Sauce tails, and the cove 
grocer. Her buy- “a Prime Material | Choice or Extra _ Fine, but smaller Medium " or cooked oysters 
ing is greatly sim- | Standard than fancy Heavy are excellent for 
plified if she and Fxtra Standard or Choice ~ Good and Sound . escalloped oysters 
her grocer havethe os Ss Standard — Good Medium " or other forms of 
same points upon iain _ ©Wholesome , but not always Natural, Pie_Wholesome,but not especially yf, sirup _Pies creamed dishes, 
which to base se- on wuform in color, size or form tine uniform in color, size or age IPC anning dressings. ete. 
lection. The ; ce og These canned fish 
charts on this page =— may not be so de- 

















show how a num- 

ber of very inter- 

esting and helpful ones can be made by the housekeeper 
for her future use. In addition to such information as they 
offer, she will also probably want to keep the name of each 
of her favorite brands of the products that she frequently 
purchases. These she can jot down, together with the price, 
and have handy for future marketing reference. They will 
assure her of satisfaction in the product selected for she 
will not be surprised or disappointed in the quality, grade 
or flavor when the can has been opened. 


ITH this material close at hand when she orders, she 

buys according to the use to which she wishes to put 
the food, to price, and to the likes and dislikes of her family. 
Perhaps her husband is very fond of cream of asparagus 
soup. She then buys a No. 2 can of “‘soup cuts,” which are 
ready for use and a little cheaper than the more expensive 
tips, which are highly desirable for serving on toast with 
drawn butter or cream sauce. Maybe small Junior’s favor- 
ite vegetable is peas; for him she buys a choice grade of 
telephone peas, which, although they are large in size, are 
very high in food value. The tiny petit-pois peas she serves 
when there are those fastidious souls present who eat 
according to the appearance of the food only. Right here 
we might add that canned peas are graded for quality as 
well as for size so that it is not at all unusual for one can- 
ner to put up as many as twelve or fifteen grades of peas. 








CANNED PINEAPPLE 
StylePack AmountinCan Servings Size Can 


Whole Cored 1 Pineapple 8 PL)) 
Tid~bits 342 cups 7 2 
Fingers 24 Fingers 8 2” 
Sliced 8 Slices 8 22 
Grated 2¥2 cups 10 2 
BrokenPieces 13 IrregularRings 8 } 














The terms “Fancy,” “Extra Standard,” and “‘Standard”’ 
are used to describe quality grades as pointed out in the chart 
for grades of canned vegetables. The terms ‘Petit Pois,” 
“Extra Sifted,” “Sifted or Fine,” “Early June,” “Marrow 
Fat,” and ‘‘Telephone,’’ as used in the chart for grades of 
canned peas, generally apply to size. 

Judicious buying is not limited alone to the buying of 
canned fruits and vegetables. What of the special packs— 
olives, pickles, meats, Chinese and Mexican delicacies and 
all manner of fish, imported and domestic? 

It is easy to order olives as “large” and ‘‘small,”” but do 
you know how the grocer designates them? Large olives are 
the ‘‘queen olives”’ and the small ones are ‘‘manzanillas.” 
Pickles vary in size from “large” through “gherkins” and 
down to “‘midgets.”’ 

It is in the lists of special packs that we may let our imag- 
inations roam. Caviar and anchovies bring visions of long 
formal tables with luscious entrées, and chop suey and 
tamales bring pictures of intimate little after-the-theater 
parties. We do not usually think of buying such foods as 
chop suey in cans, but relegate them rather to Chinese 











GRADES OF SS3u CANNED SALMON 


Grade Color Texture Use and Glavor 
Chinook Deep Pink Medium Salads etc. 
King Rchon -- fie ee 
Spring Rich Flavor 
Red Red Salads etc. 
Blue Back Firm : 

Sockeye | Rich Oil Good Flavor 
Coho Mediwn Pink Creamed 
Medium Red Firm Loaf 
Silver Side Oil Good Flavor 


Humpback -. Yellow Pink { at Little Loaf, Patties, 


Fine Flavor 


Soft.Li ties, Ites 
Chum ...--Yellow {onsoit Testies:Comacee 








lectable as those 

just taken from 
the water, but only a true connoisseur can distinguish a 
great difference. Lobster, tuna and crab are waiting there 
on the grocers’ shelves to be converted into tempting salads 
and nestled in among crisp leaves of lettuce. 


ANNED meats are so packed by one company as to be 

as attractive and tasty as they sound. ‘Roast Long 
Island Duck ’’—doesn’t it sound like Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas? There are also turkey, goose, chicken—roast, a la king 
and a la Maryland—and even squab. With our newer 
knowledge of scientific food preservation there is, then, no 
excuse for not serving the most tempting concoctions in the 
cookbooks with such foods to start with. 

Tropical fruits in sirups, sugars and spices stand in tempt- 
ing array. Preserved oranges, spiced tangerines and avocado 
pears make attractive desserts. Jams, conserves and pre- 
serves and jellies are bottled and labeled pleasingly. These 
foods, that make a dinner by their presence and mar it by 
their absence, can all be found on the grocers’ shelves and 
many of them in several forms. Learn then to buy the ones 
of your particular choice in the form in which they bes‘ meet 

your needs. Canned peaches for one meal will then not 

mean a bowl full left over to take up room in the re‘riger- 
ator until you are again ready to include them in a menu. 

Who knows but at that time you might want whole canned 

halves and not the sliced canned peaches? 





cr} 
GRADES OF CANNED PEAS (FE 


Size Wame Characteristics Use ' 
1 Petit Pois Smallest Garnish 
2 Extra Sifted Small Dainty Dishes 
3 Sifted or Fine Larger General Use 
4 Early June Larger ii 
5 Marrow Fat Larger 2)“ 
6 Telephone 


Largestand Choice" " 
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| DARLING ! Marry me tonight.” 
n Silly! We've no ring.”’ 

; “ We'll borrow the bishop’s.”’ 

‘I’ve no flowers and no veil.” 

: We'll wrap you in moon-mist.” 
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. “And—I haven’t chosen my Community “Plate.’”’ 
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©1927 ONEIDA COMMUNITY LTD 





OMMUNITY PLATE is as important as the 
C bishop at fashionable weddings...more legal than 
the license . . . as much a part of the lovely background 
as white satin and tulle... And the bride’s favorite gift 





“\, in the neat, white-ticketed rows of presents is—always! 

-_ —her pieces of Community Plate . . . ( Watch, yourself, 
P where the bridesmaids linger, and the crowd throngs thick- 
eft)... For those who know, there's never any problem 
as to what to give: it’s just a question of deciding what 


pieces of Community Plate! ... For this season's bride, 
we suggest the Foursome: the chosen silver service of the 


Younger Set, today... ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 








The FOURSOME Set 


presents the essentials of polite silver service from the point 
of view of the Younger Set, that motors and dances, and dines ~f 
and golfs, in fours . . . It comes in six patterns, luminous and Cn S C SC ) 2 a eC ~Gl Ve 


lovely. Brings with it, at its price of $25.00, a blue-and-gold 


tray.— And it consists of four forks, four knives, eight tea- 
spoons, five serving pieces . . . At your jeweler's. .. NOW! ((OMM | | | Nl | | ) [IP | | \ P T 
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In many homes 
they now call it ~ 


the Asparagus 
Course 


















Packed in 3 sizes of cans- 


TIPS in small square and 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 
im tall square cans 





cAsparagus Hollandaise 
with peas and bacon 


The same thing—often—for the sake of variety! Day after 
day—yet no hint of sameness! 


Hardly seems possible, does it? Yet that is the remarkable fact 
about California Canned Asparagus. 

And just because it can be served in so many different ways, 
it is fast becoming a regular part of the daily menu. 


There’s a place for California Canned Asparagus, either tips 
or long spears, in any meal of the day, any time of the year. 
Asparagus omelet for breakfast. Cream of asparagus soup for 
luncheon. Dainty asparagus salad for tea time. And dozens of 
asparagus appetizers and substantial dishes for dinner. 

The asparagus course may be simple or elaborate, but it is 
always distinctive. Surprising, too, how economical it is. Less 
expensive than most foods of equal delicacy, and prepared with- 
out waste or bother. 

Introduce the asparagus course into your home. Your meals 
will take on new distinction and variety. And you will profit 
by its economy, convenience and healthfulness. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 115—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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CMost Popular Salad and. 








The Worlds Vegetable Delicacy 
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Fruit in any form gives distinction to stuffings and sauces for holiday feasts. 


Adding Interest to the Old-Time Feast 


By CarRo.ineE B. KinG 










yay Be ATE my Thanksgiving dinner 
Ss) 3. last year at a famous hostelry 
#0 em! renowned all over the world for 
Tamu its cookery. It wasa wonderful 
essa) dinner, balanced to a nicety, de- 
liciously prepared and served in the most 
correct manner, and yet, to me, it did not 
spell Thanksgiving. 

The small boy and girl of.our party 
were evidently of like mind, for said one 
as we journeyed homeward, “‘I like home- 
made turkey,” and the other agreed most 
heartily. 

Usually any attempt to give a new slant 
to the Thanksgiving dinner ends only in 
disappointment, for this feast is one of 
tradition. It has included certain viands 
and dishes since the days of the Pilgrim 
mothers, and to depart too radically from 
them spoils the day for some of us. 

But there are certain little touches and 
certain new accessories which will lend zest 
to the occasion without offending the most 
loyal descendant of a Mayflower ancestor. 

In the first place the bird itself need not 
always be a turkey, for history tells us that 
geese, ducks, chickens and even game 
birds were served at the original feast. 
The stuffings for these birds may be em- 
bellished in a multitude of ways, and the 
gravy may be substituted by an enchant- 
ing piquant sauce; while as for garnishes 
and special titbits, there is really no end to 
the fascinating good things one may add to 
the feast and still keep it truly American. 

Let us first talk of the stuffings for what- 
ever bird we may select, for there should 
be a distinct and different type for each. 
The filling for turkey, chicken and capon 
should be more delicate than that for 
goose or duck, and squab, guinea fowl 
and quail also have their own special re- 
quirements. Therefore, to have the dinner 
quite correct, be very careful in the selec- 
tion and making of the stuffing. 






OLD-FASHIONED BREAD CRUMB STUFF- 
inG with such pungent flavors as sweet 
marjoram or summer savory is one of the 
most popular. It is made by crumbing a 
large loaf of bread twenty-four hours old, 
omutting the crusts. Add a teaspoonful of 
salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper and 
paprika, one tablespoonful of sweet mar- 
joram, half a tablespoonful of summer 
savory, and one-quarter cupful of butter 
cut in fine pieces. Mix well. Do not 
moisten it; the juices from the bird will do 
that quite efficiently during the roasting. 
And do not add onions, though celery salt 
or seed is quite permissible. 

Old-fashioned bread stuffing is the 
foundation for a number of other good 
lillings. Half a pound of sausage meat, 
{ried to a crisp brown, may be incor- 
porated with it, if a richer filling is desired. 

A pint of chestnuts, boiled, shelled and 
mashed, will make it very delicious. 


CHESTNUT AND PINEAPPLE STUFFING 
adds a certain elegance to the dinner. 


Boil a quart of large chestnuts for twenty 
minutes, after slitting the skins, blanching 
in cold water and removing brown shells 
and skins. Chop fine, and mix with an 
equal quantity of crushed and well-drained 
pineapple, and half the quantity of bread 
crumbs which have been lightly sautéd in 
butter. Add pineapple juice to moisten. 
Season to taste with salt and paprika, 
and use with turkey, chicken or capon. 


CALIFORNIA STUFFING will be just the 
thing for capon or large roasting fowls. 
Prepare three cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 
and add three halves of canned apricots, 
three pitted and stewed prunes and two 
halves of canned peaches and pears. Chop 
the fruit all rather coarsely, and add to the 
crumbs, with one-quarter cupful melted 
butter and salt and paprika to taste. Bind 
the dressing with a well-beaten egg. Use 
the liquid from the canned fruits instead 
of water in making the gravy. 


RICE AND PRUNE STUFFING is especially 
palatable with the richer qualities of 
goose or duck. Sauté three tablespoonfuls 
of finely minced onion in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and add a cupful of well- 
washed rice; simmer until the rice is 
golden in tint, then add four cupfuls of 
soup stock, ten prunes, soaked, steamed 
and quartered, and one teaspoonful of 
salt; cook in the double boiler twenty 
minutes. Season well, and cool before fill- 
ing the bird. 


APPLE AND ONION STUFFING is hearty 
and also very appropriate for goose or 
duck. Bake six medium-sized onions in 
their skins fifteen minutes; peel, chop fine 
and add the cooked liver of the bird well 
chopped, three cupfuls of bread crumbs, 
and two apples pared, cored and sim- 
mered in a small quantity of butter. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper and just enough 
sage or thyme to add piquancy. 


St. FRANCIS STUFFING is delicious with 
wild ducks or geese, and equally good with 
domestic fowl. It is made almost entirely 
of fruit. Pare, core and chop very fine 
twelve tart apples, add a cupful of washed 
currants or raisins also chopped, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed to a paste 
with three tablespoonfuls of butter and 
one teaspoonful of salt, and paprika to 
taste. A suspicion of summer savory or 
thyme may also be used. 


CIDER GRAVY goes very well with roast 
goose or duck. Pour all but three table- 
spoonfuls of the fat from the roasting pan, 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour to the 
remainder, stir over the fire to a paste, 
then add two cupfuls of tart cider mixed 
with one of hot water. Cook until thick, 
season and strain. 


COLD CURRANT SAUCE is served with 
guinea hen, wild duck, or any game or 
fowl. Turn a tumbler of currant jelly into 
a bowl and add the juice and grated rind 
of one orange, juice of half a lemon, one- 
quarter cupful of finely shredded celery, 
with salt and paprika to taste, also a few 
grainsof Cayenne. Beat well together and 
set away in a cold place until serving time. 


CHERRY SAUCE is a tempting accom- 
paniment to duckling. Drain all but one 
tablespoonful of the fat from the roasting 
pan, and add a cupful of boiling water, a 
sprig of parsley, one clove, a small piece of 
bay leaf and a few drops of kitchen bou- 
quet. 

Bring to the boiling point, stirring well, 
then thicken slightly with a tablespoonful 
of flour blended with one of water, strain 
and add a cupful of canned red cherries, 
pitted and lightly chopped with three 
tablespoonfuls of their juice. Cherries may 
also be added to the stuffing. 


GRAPE JUICE SAUCE WITH WHITE 
GRAPES gives an elegant touch to a guinea 
fowl. Make it by adding one cupful of 
grape juice and one cupful of water to the 
liquid in the roasting pan, cook gently and 
season with paprika. Thicken slightly by 
adding two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 
to a paste with cold water and strain over 
half a cupful of white grapes quartered 
lengthwise and freed from their seeds. 
Simmer five minutes and serve. 


ORANGE SAUCE with capon, guinea or 
roast duck adds much to its delicious- 
ness. Simmer one-quarter cupful of but- 
ter to a delicate brown, add one-quarter 
cupful of flour and cook to a paste while 
stirring, then add one and a half cupfuls of 
water, the grated rind and juice of two 
oranges, and season with salt and paprika. 

Garnishes of various sorts also add 
variety to the Thanksgiving dinner with- 
out detracting from its old-time flavor. 
Bananas, halved lengthwise, dipped in 
lemon juice, then in flour, and placed about 
a roasting chicken, capon or duckling, ten 
or fifteen minutes before it is done, and 
left to brown delicately, make a very at- 
tractive and tasty garnish arranged on the 
platter about the bird. 

Pineapple slices or halves of canned 
pears treated in the same way go well with 
turkey, goose, guinea fowl or chicken. 

Halves of canned apricots, dipped in 
flour and browned in butter, make tempt- 
ing garnishes for squab or duckling. 


PRUNES IN BLANKETS are decorative as 
well as very tasty when served as a garnish 
to duck, goose, chicken or turkey. Wash 
and soak large meaty prunes, then steam 
them until tender and pit them. Roll a 
pecan meat in each prune and wrap the 
prunes in wafer-thin strips of bacon; 
fasten with a toothpick. Then broil until 
the bacon is crisp. 
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Good to utensils — 
good to hands! 


Save work. Save money. Save time. 
Save your fine kitchenware. And 
save your hands! Clean your alumi- 
num, agate, iron, copper and other 
utensils with Brillo, the soft fibre lu- 
bricated pads and polisher. Equally 
fine for cutlery, stoves, tubs, sinks, 
ice boxes, metal fixtures, windows, 
mirrors, tiling and woodwork. The 
work is lighter—the surface stays 
brighter! No effort, no waste, no 
rags, no lye. Brighten your home 
with Brillo—beginning today. 
175,000,000 packages oe | 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name 
Address 
Dealer 
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“Pieces of 8”’ is a silver service carefully chosen and adapted to present-day _ fact for the table setting, are available at equally moderate prices. In sixes for 8 
needs. In Wm. Rogers & Son silverplate this set has all the essentials— the small family, in fours for the couple whose entertaining is very limited— Ff ‘ae 
knives, forks, spoons, table spoons, butter knife and a sugar shell in a handy, and twelves, too, for the hostess of the large and formal dinner party. With F As 
attractive utility tray for as low as $20.25. . . . Silverplate enough for most such good quality ware at such moderate prices inadequate or mismitched F aft 
families, and guests too—all in a pattern to match. Other sets, everything in service is indeed passé. : mé 

6 Tea Spoons $1.75 6 Butter Spreaders $4.40 Cold Meat Fork $1.25 each 6 Oyster Forks $3.20 6 Dinner Forks $3.50 Two-piece Carvers $6.60 FF = 

6 Table Spoons $3.50 6 Salad Forks $4.80 Gravy Ladle $1.50 each 6 Bouillon Spoons $3.50 6 Hollow Handle Dinner Knives (Stainless Stee!) $9.80 a ee 

50 piece Set with Stainless Knives $33.00 Pieces of 8—34 piece Tray Set $20.25 Modern Home 26 piece Tray Set $16.00 Petite Family 20 piece Tray Set $9.75 FF ‘ 
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The English version of wheat cakes adds interest to breakfast entertaining. 


Give the Griddlecake a New Turn 


By ANNA 


peaewery| EL ICIOUS and popular as they 
<< Wl are, griddlecakes are nota suita- 
ble food to be eaten daily by per- 
# sons of sedentary habits. The 

mxiiet} average housewife will do well, 
therefore, to serve them as an occasional 
treat. As the ingredients for their making 
are always at hand, they are an excellent 
emergency dish for a simple and satisfying 
luncheon or supper. In their more sub- 
stantial version, such as some of the 
recipes described below—which include 
meat or vegetables or are served with 
gravy—griddlecakes may appear as the 
main dish instead of in the usual capacity 
of a substitute for bread and an accom- 
paniment to the main course of breakfast. 

In baking the cakes, heat the griddle 
slowly and not too hot. Turn the griddle- 
cake while the top is still moist and unset 
but evenly covered with bubbles, so that 
the cakes will be of the same appearance 
and texture on both sides. 

When serving griddlecakes with sirup it 
should come to the table hot. It is eco- 
nomical and convenient to add the butter 
to the sirup while the latter is heating and 
stir the mixture until the butter is melted. 
Stir also before each helping, as the butter 
rises to the top. For a change, cream the 
butter and beat into it part of a glass of 
tart jelly, such as currant or grape. 





I-NGLISH VERSION GRIDDLECAKES are a 
variety served very attractively with jelly. 
Use any good recipe for wheat cakes. The 
one following is very popular. Pour the 
batter from a large cooking spoon or small 
ladle to make cakes the size of a tea plate. 
As the cakes are baked, spread them, one 
after another, with butter and jelly or 
marmalade, and stack them, layer-cake 
lashion, on a chop plate. Place in the 
warming closet until all are baked. Then 
cul in wedge-shaped sections, as you would 
cut a layer cake, and serve. 


WHEAT GRIDDLECAKES. Measure three 
cupfuls of flour. Mix and sift with five 
tcaspoonfuls of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and three tablespoonfuls 
oi sugar. Beat one egg and stir into it two 
«nd a quarter cupfuls of milk, then add 
sradually to the dry ingredients. Beat 
(noroughly and stir in two tablespoonfuls 
ol melted shortening. 


APPLE GRIDDLECAKES. To the above 
recipe for wheat pancakes add one tart 
apple pared, cored and finely chopped. 
Serve with sirup, or as an accompaniment 
to roast pork. 

F resh blueberries or canned ones 
drained of juice may be substituted for the 
chopped apple. Or a handful of small 
seedless raisins may be added to the dry 


ingredients after combining them. 


NIxon 


POTATO GRIDDLECAKES are a natural- 
ized dish, brought to us from Continental 
Europe. The grated raw potato gives 
them a distinctive and savory flavor all 
their own. They usually are served with 
apple sauce or other stewed fruit. Fora 
hearty dinner, serve them with a savory 
pot roast and gravy. 

Pare raw potatoes and grate. To one 
cupful of potato pulp add one egg, from 
one-quarter to one-third cupfulof flour,and 
salt to taste, about one teaspoonful. Beat 
well and drop from the tip of a tablespoon 
onto a well-greased griddle. Bake slowly 
and when well browned, turn, reduce heat 
and bake until done. A teaspoonful of 
finely minced onion or a few drops of 
garlic juice may be added for flavoring. 


TOMATO GRIDDLECAKES are excellent 
little cakes and offer a new way of utilizing 
egg yolks. 

Beat one-half cupful of milk into two 
egg yolks, and stir gradually into one cup- 
ful of flour which has been sifted with one 
teaspoonful of baking powder and one- 
half teaspoonful of soda. Add one-quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper, one small onion, 
grated, salt to taste, and one-third cupful 
of stewed tomatoes which have been 
cooked down until very thick. Stir well 
together and bake in butter or bacon fat, 
using one tablespoonful of batter to each 
cake. Serve with strips of broiled bacon. 


CORN GRIDDLECAKES may be served 
with creamed or fried chicken or with 
roast pork and gravy; or, with the pepper 
omitted, they may be served with maple 
sirup. 

They call for one cupful chopped or 
grated corn, either fresh or canned, one-half 
cupful of milk, one cupful of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, salt to taste, and two 
beaten eggs. Mix as for any griddlecakes 
and drop by tablespoonfuls on griddle 
greased with corn oil, butter or bacon fat. 


CHINESE RICE GRIDDLECAKES are an 
Oriental version of the griddlecake which 
deserves to be more widely known. They 
may be served as the main dish at break- 
fast or luncheon or as an accompaniment 
to the meat course at dinner; or are de- 
licious served with creamed chicken or 
fried chicken and gravy. 

Stir one beaten egg into one cupful of 
cold boiled rice. Add salt to taste and 
drop by tablespoonfuls onto a griddle well 
greased with corn oil, olive oil or bacon 
fat. Turn when golden brown. 

For a more savory and substantial dish, 
add one-quarter cupful of chopped cooked 
chicken or lamb and a pinch of curry 
powder, and serve with gravy. 


Absorbs Nothing. Foods that are baked or 
roasted put ordinary cooking utensils to se- 
vere tests because of the prolonged heat. But 
juices cannot penetrate the non-porous sur- 
faces of Vollrath Ware; no residue can remain 
to flavor subsequent cookings. 





ee 





Pure White and Smooth. 
The sanitary, easy-to-wash 
quality of Vollrath Ware is of 
supreme importance to good 
housekeepers, but the beauty of 
its graceful lines and its pure 
white surfaces also have their 
appeal in the spick-and-span 
kitchen. 


Topay’s Kitche 


he money iswastedon A kitchen or pantry can be easily 
kitchen utensils from outfitted with this beautiful kitchen 
which miracles in cooking are ware, if you buy one or two pieces 


vainly expected.Somewomenover- at a time. 


look the two simple qualities that 
all kitchen ware should possess: It 


All the better hardware and depart- 


should be adapted to good cook- ment stores sell Vollrath Ware. 
ing, but at the same time be easily Look for the Vollrath blue label. If 


washed. you don’t find it, write us your re- 


Every Vollrath vessel has three coats 
of hardest porcelain enamel, fused 


quirements and also get a FREE 
copy of “Cuisine,” containing 60 


on at enormous temperatures. Hot recipes by famous chefs. 
water and suds will clean it. No THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


rubbing and scrubbing or scouring 
and scraping are necessary. 


























Established 1874 
Sheboygan + Wisconsin 


Easy to Clean. The triple- 
coated porcelain enameled sur- 
faces of Vollrath Ware are as 
hard and smooth as china and 
equally easy to clean and dry. 





LOOK FOR THE VOLLRATH BLUE LABEL 
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Just answer three 
simple questions 


It Costs Nothing to Enter 


Here is an opportunity to turn your 
knowledge about oat flakes into real 
money. All you have to do is answer 
chree simple questions. You'll be help- 
ing us and helping yourself, 


1 Fireless Cooked—At The 
@e Mill—For 12 Hours 


Why, in your opinion, has no other miller of quick- 
cooking oats ever been able to successfully imitate 
the delicious nut-like flavor and unusual quality 
produced in the genuine 3-Minute Oat Frakes 
by our new and exclusive process— which includes 
fireless cooking—at the mill—for 12 hours? 


2 New Nut-like Flavor 
@ Found in No Other Oats 


What, if any, new and distinctive features have 
you discovered in cooking and eating the genuine 
3-Minute Oat Frakes that have not been 
fully described in our advertising or on the 


package, and is our trade- 
mark sufficiently striking 
and distinctive to avoid sub- 
stitution? 


Dowomen want 
premiums or 
our highest quality? 


In your opinion, do women 
want premiums or coupons 
with each package of oat 
flakes they buy—or do they 
want us to do our utmost to 
prepare oat flakes with the 
new nut-like flavor, quick 
digestibility and superlative 
quality produced only in the 
genuine 3-MinuTe Oat 
Frakes by fireless cooking 
—at the mill—for 12 hours? 


This New Process Im- 
parts a Deliciously Dif- 
ferent Flavor to Oats 
Selected plump white 
oats—still in their hulls 
—are placed in huge 





too. 
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29,000.00 


for helpful opinions 


It will help us to know what 

women think about the gen- 

uine 3-Minute Oat FLaxes— 

and we are willing to pay them 

for telling us just three things 

about the only oat flakes that - 
is fireless cooked—at the mill 

—for 12 hours. 


cookers, where they cook in their own 
moisture and aroma for 12 hours. This 
brings out to the fullest extent all the 
deliciousness of the grain—and imparts 
a new, nut-like flavor to the genuine 
3-Minute Oat FLakes. 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 
25% more than the ordinary method of 
preparing quick-cooking or rolled oats, 
but justifies itself by the extremely high 
quality attained in the genuine 3-Min- 
UTE Oat FLAKES. 


Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 3 Minutes 


Our new and exclusive process of fireless 


1,255 
Cash Prizes 


Mivet Meise... 20.60 cece $1,000.00 
Second Prize........... 500.00 
Third Prize............ 250.00 
Fourth Prize............ 150.00 
Fifth Prize............. 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of ......... 25.00 
One Hundred Prizes of . . 5.00 
One Hundred Prizes of. . 2.50 
One Thousand Prizes of. 1.00 


Winners will be announced in February 
issues of national magazines. In the event 
of a tie for any prize, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize 
offered. 

Prizes will be awarded by the following 
judges: Hon. E. T. Meredith, formerly U. S. 
Sec’y of Agriculture, Des Moines, Lowa; 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Harry M. Gage, 
Pres. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Rules of Contest 

. This contest is open to anyone except 

employees of the Three Minute Cereals 

Company. 

Any entrant can submit any number of 

answers. 

. Answers must not exceed 200 words in 
ong, Answers may be written on one 
or both sides of a single sheet standard- 

size paper — 8 2 x 11 inches. 

4. No inquiries will be acknowledged, as this 

4 ry ~ tei all diri of 


- 


yoy 





contest. 
5. Entries close at midnight, Nov. 30, 1927. 
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Regular Package 10/ 


cooking at the mill for 12 hours dextrin- 
izes or breaks down the starch cells—and, 
as a result, the thorough cooking of the 
genuine 3-Minute Oat Frakes is com- 
pleted on your stove in exactly 3 min- 
utes. It is this processing that makes the 


genuine 3-MINUTE 
Oat Frakes different 
and distinctive in flavor 
—the only oat flakes 
that cooks thoroughly 
in exactly 3 minutes. 


A Sample Package 
to Try 

In order that you may inti- 
mately acquaint yourself 
with the vast difference be- 
tween the genuine 3-MinuTE 
Oat Frakes and ordinary 
quick-cooking oats, we will 
gladly send you a sample 
package to try in your own 
home. Merely tear out and 
send us the coupon with 3/ 
to cover mailing charges and 
we will forward your sample 
package and our interesting 
booklet immediately. 


Turee Minute CerearsCo. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





My Address 


25¢ 


My Grocer’s Name........ 
My Grocer’s Address....... 


Turee Minute Cerears Company, 713 16th St., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Minutz Oat 
Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 


Cee eee eeereserer ee eeseesresesese 
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If you would have your cooking bear the O. K. label, 
Try the recipes below upon your luncheon table. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


cAnd Find Light and Nourishing Luncheon Menus 


Peas and Dumplings With Egg Sauce 
Company Apples 


or 
Fruit Salad 


@alEAS AND DUMPLINGS. Sift 
together one and a half cupfuls 
a eee Of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
fay| salt and one tablespoonful of 
=) baking powder. Cut in two 
tablespoonfuls of shortening until it is like 
coarse meal, then mix in one well-beaten 
egg and three-quarters of a cupful of milk. 
Dropby spoonfuls ontoa buttered steamer. 
Cover securely and steam ten minutes 
without removing the lid. Arrange the 
dumplings thus made on a hot platter and 
surround with buttered peas and a well- 
seasoned white sauce, made of half milk 
and half pea liquor, and with one or two 
chopped hard-cooked eggs added. 
Miss O. S. B., Burlington, Iowa. 





CoMPANY APPLES. Wash and core six 
tart red apples. Place them close together 
in a buttered baking dish and fill the cen- 
ters with_a filling made of one cupful of 
chopped canned peaches, half a cupful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Surround with a quarter cupful of 
peach juice, cover closely and bake in a 
moderate oven—400° F.—for thirty min- 
utes, then uncover and let brown for fif- 
teen minutes, pressing a marshmallow on 
the top of each a minute or two before 
taking from the oven. 

Mrs. A. B. B., Amherst, Mass. 


FRUIT-SALAD DRESSING. Cook three 
egg yolks, one tablespoonful of sugar, a 
quarter teaspoonful of salt, a quarter tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, juice of one 
lemon and two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a double boiler until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Cool somewhat over cold water 
while stirring and fold in three stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Served when cold, thig 
is a good substitute for the more expensive 
whipped-cream mayonnaise dressing and 
is particularly nourishing and palatable if 
used with a combination of stewed prunes, 
sliced bananas and chopped nuts. 


Lettuce Soup 
or 
Carrot and Potato Soup 
with Toasted Crackers 
Crumble Pudding 


LETTUCE SouP. Shred the outer leaves 
of several heads of lettuce and cook with 
three cupfuls of milk in a double boiler for 
twenty minutes. To two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, melted, add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one teaspoonful of grated onion, 
a quarter teaspoonful of pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and cook until frothy. 
Add mixture slowly, stirring constantly, 
and bring to the boiling point. Cook ten 
minutes over hot water and serve. 


Mrs. G. B., Newark, N. J. 


CARROT AND PoTATO SouP. Boil six 


potatoes in their jackets until tender, then 


drain, peel and mash them. Cook two- 
thirds of a cupful each of very thinly sliced 
carrots and of small sliced onions with one 
teaspoonful of salt in one quart of boiling 
water. When tender, drain, reserving the 
liquid. Mash and reheat the carrots and 
onions with the potatoes and just before 
serving add one cupful each of heated 
milk and cream. 


Mrs. D. B., Owego, N. Y. 


CRUMBLE PUDDING. Beat three egg 
yolks thoroughly and add half a cupful of 
sugar gradually. Stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of bread crumbs and one teaspoonful 
of baking powder mixed together. Cut 
and fold in three stiffly beaten egg whites, 
and last of all half a cupful of dates which 
have been chopped into coarse pieces and 
lightly floured, and half a cupful of broken 
walnut meats. Bake ina buttered baking 
dish in a slow,oven—300° F.—for three- 
quarters of an hour. Break into pieces of 
serving size and serve with whipped cream. 

Miss E. C., Germantown, Pa. 


Stuffed Green Peppers With Boiled Rice 
Cheese Cake De Luxe and 
a Beverage or Milk 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS. Choose six 
green peppers of medium size and remove 
the tops and seeds from them. Cook in 
rapidly boiling water for fifteen minutes. 
Meantime cut six slices of bacon into bits 
and fry slowly with two medium-sized 
onions finely chopped, until they begin to 
brown. Add two cupfuls of canned toma- 
toes, half a-cupful of bread crumbs, one 
teaspoonful of salt and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of:celery salt. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until well thickened. If the 
tomatoes are very watery more bread 
crumbs may be required. Drain the pep- 
pers, fill with the mixture and place in a 
buttered baking dish small enough to hold 
them upright. Any extra filling may be 
placed about the base of the peppers. 
Sprinkle the tops lightly with crumbs, dot 
with butter and bake for twenty minutes 
or until brown in a medium oven—37;)” 
F. Serve from the same dish in which 
they were baked, accompanied by plein 
boiled rice. 


CHEESE CAKE DE LuxE. Beat four 
egg yolks slightly and add one and a hiif 
cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of cottave 
cheese, previously rubbed through a fire 
sieve, one cupful of thin cream, half a cup- 
ful of seedless raisins, and one teaspoon! 
of vanilla; then cut and fold in two stifily 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a pie plaie 
lined with pastry and bake in a hot oven— 
450° F.—lowering the blaze after the first 
ten minutes to reduce the heat to 325’. 
Bake for twenty minutes. If desired, top 
with a meringue made by adding slowly 
six tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar to 
two stiffly beaten egg whites and brown 
in a slow oven—300° F.—for fifteen min- 
utes. Mrs. M. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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America is swinging to 
whole wheat 


V oue-waHEaT bread! Whole-wheat cereal! 
Millions of Americans are swinging to 
this ww health-habit. And for a very definite 
reas. . Whole wheat—beyond any other solid food— 
supy .s the great body-building, health-giving 


elen’ +s needed in our daily diet: miNERALS for 
stro. teeth and bones; proteins for blood, 
mu: and tissue; CARBOHYDRATES for warmth 
and ergy; virAmins for vigorous growth and 
Vit. y; BRAN for safe, wholesome regulation. 


Vit elements! And you get them all—in their 
lg. proportion—in Wheatena, the wunrobbed 
Furthermore— 


THE DELICIOUS UNROBBED 
WHOLE~WHEAT CEREAL 


MOTHERS: Will you ace-pt this suggestion? 
If your children resist drinking enough milk—try them 
on Wheatena cooked with half milk and half water. It’s 
super-delicious! We'll gladly send you a trial package 
FREE. Just mail this coupon to The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N ty L.H.J. 11-27 


wh: :-wheat cereal. ¥ ¥ ¥ 















Wheatena is unrobbed whole wheat in its most 
delicious and digestible form. There is no other 
cereal like it. Doctors and dietitians have rec- 
ommended Wheatena for 48 years . . . for babies 
... for children . . . for grown-ups in the full 
vigor of life. There’s no better food in the world 
for every member of your family. And none 
more economical or more easily served. Wheatena 
is ready to eat in 3 minutes (for babies, longer)— 
and actually costs you less than 2 cents a pound. 
Why not start your entire family on this new 
health-habit at tomorrow’s breakfast? 


\s ‘ f 
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1% cups Pet Milk Grated rind one orange 
1% cups orange juice 4 teaspoon salt 
¥% cup sugar 4 tablespoons cornstarch 


Mix thoroughly together sugar, salt and cornstarch. 
Add ¥% cup milk and blend until smooth. Heat remain- 
ing milk in double boiler. Add mixture and cook until 
it begins to thicken slightly. Add orange juice and grated 
rind and cook until thick, stirring constantly to avoid 
lumping. Turn into molds and chill. 


Custards made with Pet Milk are better custards. They 
taste better. You can prove that for yourself by the recipe 
above. They are better. Here’s the reason: 


Pet Milk is more than twice as “good” as ordinary 
milk. It is more than twice as “rich.” But it is some- 
thing more than that. It is more than twice as rich in a// 
the food substances of milk—the substances which make 
milk the perfect food. 


Yor children’s desserts, for your custard pies, for cream 
soups, creamed vegetables—for every milk use— Pet Milk en- 
ables you to put more milk in the diet—to make more whole- 
some food. 


cAnother point of ‘*Goodness.’’ Pet Milk is put in sealed 
containers and sterilized while it is fresh and sweet. Nothing 
can destroy its freshness or impair its richness and purity. It 
keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf—always the same 
pure, fresh, rich milk —rich enough to use as cream, equal to any 
milk need. It costs less than half as much as cream—costs no 
more than ordinary milk. 


We want to send you our free book telling you 
about Pet -NGlk —how it will give you better food, and at 
the same time make your milk and cream supply more conve- 
nient and more economical. 

PET MILK COMPANY 


(Originators of evaporated milk.) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The water in which vegetables have been cooked should either be used in preparing the accom- 
panying sauce or be reserved for the soup kettle because of the food value it contains. 


What Do You Know About It? 








DO YOU KNOW that while the extractives or fla- 
voring substances in meat have little or no food value they 
are excellent stimulants of digestive juices? 

Tuis 1s Wuy a clear soup stimulates the appetite, but does 
practically nothing to satisfy it. 





DO YOU KNOW that the parts of an animal which have been 
developed through exercise are richest in extractives? 
Tuis 1s Wuy tough cuts such as the shin or lower round make 


excellent soup meat. 


DO YOU KNOW that the greater the surface exposed to water 


the easier it is to extract flavor from meat and vegetables? 





Tus 1s Wuy the ingredients which are to be used for soup 
or soup stock should be cut in small pieces. 
DO YOU KNOW that soup stock contains gelatin extracted 
from bone and connective tissue in the process of cooking? 
Tuis 1s Wuy good stock thickens or jellies when cold. 
DO YOU KNOW that uncooked materials yield more juices 
for soup making than do those which have been cooked? 
Tuis 1s Wuy soup of better flavor is secured when the greater 
part of the ingredients used are raw. 

DO YOU KNOW that the scum on the soup kettle and the 
settling in the cold stock are dissolved albumen? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the clearing of soup is a sacrifice of nutriment to 
appearance. 

DO YOU KNOW that a covering of fat excludes the air and is 
a protection for the soup stock? 

Tuts 1s Wuy stock should not be skimmed of fat until just be- 


fore it is used. 


DO YOU KNOW that water in which vegetables have been 
cooked contains vitamins and mineral matter as well as 
| flavor? 


| Tuis 1s Wuy such water is a valuable ingredient for vegetable 

| and cream soups. 

DO YOU KNOW that cream soups have more food value than 
stock soups? 


Tuis 1s WHy a cream soup may well supplement a light lunch, 
while a clear soup is a better introduction to a heavy dinner. 


Food-Faéts Information Service 


| Ladies Home Journal 
































































Weariness? 
Just Wash it away 


ONE price we pay for modern life is frequent fatigue. Every 
man and woman who is active—in business, at home, or 
socially—often has that worn-out feeling. 

It’s not a serious weariness: as a matter of fact, you can actually 
wash it away—by taking a hot Soda bath. 

And you'll probably find a supply of Soda on the kitchen shelf 
—Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is Bicarbonate of Soda whose 
purity exceeds the U. S. P. standards. 

Dissolve half a pound to a pound of Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) in a tub of hot water and bathe thor- 
oughly in this—it will bring you a new exhilarating energy. 

It’s constantly helpful, Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, useful 
every day in many ways—get a package today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH & BWIGW TF CO., Inc. 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Cow Brand Baking Soda and Arm & Hammer Baking Soda are identical—both are Bicarbonate 
of Soda in its purest form. 





FREE—fill in the coupon and mail today 






Arm & Hammer Bak- 
ing Soda is also an 
ideal dentifrice, help- 
ful in combating colds, 
a first aid for burns 
and insect bites, it has 








Church & Dwight Co., Inc. E-3 
80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 


Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking Soda 
as a Household Remedy—also send me Free Set of 
Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 









Name 









Street_ a = 






Crty____ 































This 
elegance 
is easy 


to achieve— 


if you use these smart 


drapery fixtures 


PANISH and Italian interiors present many 


new problems to the woman who is 1n- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 
Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile are 
hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smartness 
of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness of 
construction. They are easy to use. They are 
easy to buy—for most hardware and depart- 
ment stores carry them. Ask to see the new 
models today. And if your dealer does not carry 
them, ask him to order them for you, no matter 
how small your order may be. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 


The smart linen curtains above are hung on Judd 
Swinging Iron Curtain Cranes No. 97, illus- 
trated below. They will close completely, 
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like a door, or swing open as preferred. 


There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window— 
with them you can have 
windows as smart as 
do the great interior 
decorators. 


FREE 


Send for our two free 
booklets, ‘“Wrought 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful’’ and 
“Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful 
Windows.” 


Drapery 


Fixtures 


November, 190s 








Our New Artistic Yearnings 


(Continued from Page 25) 


adequate patrimonies often are! He trav- 
eled widely —went to India, inspected Eu- 
rope thoroughly, met the Brownings, the 
Carlyles and everyone else that mattered, 
and came back to America to engage in 
“shipping small ventures of cotton, indigo 
and other exports to India.’”’ But really he 
thought of himself as a merchant import- 
ing culture into America. In 1874 he went 
to Harvard to give a course of lectures. 
Out of that course came the Harvard de- 
partment of fine arts. For thirty-four 
years Norton directly influenced genera- 
tion after generation of Harvard under- 
graduates. Methods and ideas have 
changed, even at Harvard, but Norton’s 
influence is still felt in half the college art 
departments and half the museums of the 
United States. Through them it has af- 
fected quite a fraction of the population. 
Norton did as much as any man of his 
generation, to quote Henry James again, 
“to brand the ugly and the vulgar and the 
inferior wherever he found them.”’ Amer- 
icans were mainly interested in making 
money —a taste in which, strange as it may 
seem, they resembled the rest of the civil- 
ized portions of 

mankind. Nor- 


reduced the quantity of rubbish that has 
to be cleared away. 

Norton kept on putting the Parthenon 
and necktie pins into the same course long 
after it had become the scholarly fashion 
to devote a lifetime not merely to a single 
period but even to a single painter. Stil] | 
the idea of a more exact scholarship crept 





vember, 19 


in. The old blended with the new. And |— 


so the gentleman scholar in the fine arts | 
is now, perhaps, Harvard’s finest product. | 
He may become a college teacher of his 
chosen subject, the curator of a museum 
or a professional critic. He may become 
a business man, able to buy pictures intel- 
ligently. But he will always be a gentle. | 
man and he will always be something of a 
scholar. If he does not produce art he | 
will know how to value it. He will be an 
influence for good taste, not only in his 
own family and social circle but in civic 
affairs. 

He will make it just a little harder to 
foist upon his community dreadful soldiers’ 
monuments or atrocious city halls. 

The present-day Harvard student who 
wishes to learn something about art will 
find perhaps 
fifty courses to 





ton tried to 
show them, or 
as many of 
them as he 
could reach, not 
how to make 
money but how 
to spend it more 


gracefully. do I matter? 
(redit show 
ORTON grows lusty, 
began his 


teaching at 
Harvard at a 
time when one a soldier. 
man really 

could tell aclass 
of college stu- 
dents all they 
seemed to need 
to know about 
art. It hadn’t 
been so very 
long since one 
man could tell 
them, under the 
title of Natural | 
Philosophy, all | 
they needed to 
know about 
science. Educa- 
tion was so sim- 
ple in 1874— 
one pried open 
the student’s 


laughter, 


soldiers, 


I am a symbol. 
crosses 


hill. 


him. 





0A White (ross 


By ABIGAIL CRESSON 
HAT do J stand for? What 
Two bleached boards in a field to 
That death is here, though the grass 
Two bleached boards that the 
world may know 


That what was a man once, what was 


Full of the zest of life, lies here— | 
Something that once was talk and | 


Eager of lip and eye and ear. 
I am the symbol sacrificial — 
Thousands of me for weary miles, 


Thousands of crosses, that once were 


Marking a field into narrow aisles. 


Reached to the sky on a windy 
I am the mark War leaves behind 


Am I the symbol of Jesus still? 


| choose from, 
and of these | 
perhaps thirty- | 
five will be his- | 
torical. Hewill | 
find art treated | 
as a phase—and 
a very impor- 
tant phase—of | 
the story of | 
mankind. Why 
not? Paintings 
are more elo- 
quent of human 
life than_poli- 
tics, statues 
than statutes. 
What the peo- 
ple of a nation 
at any time 
think is beauti- 
ful tells more 
about them 
than their wars, 
reforms and 
revolutions, 


SO 





it is less acci- | 
Once three 


UT Harvard 
does not 
stop with his- 
tory, which can 
be almost too 








mouth and 
poured it in. 
Norton didn’t worry about system. He 
might intend to lecture about the Parthe- 
non, be drawn away from the subject by 
the sight of a horseshoe stickpin and never 
come within two thousand years of Greece. 
It used to be said that if a boy washed his 
face and tied his necktie straight and came 
to class once in a while he would get his 
credits. Culture at Harvard doesn’t come 
so easily now. Yet Norton did succeed in 
making what he called gentlemen out of 
the most unpromising raw material. If the 
students did not actually remember much 
of what was told them—and what student 
ever did?—they at least learned that there 
were such things as good taste and bad 
taste. All their lives thereafter they were 
likely to be uneasy about their pictures or 
their chairs or their houses, unless they had 
some assurance that these properties were 
artistically without blame. No doubt this 
made the Victorian period in America 
slightly less painful than would otherwise 
have been the case. If we are to have our 
renaissance we must give Professor Nor- 
ton some of the credit for it. He greatly 


easily taught by 
the aid of lan- 
tern slides, lectures, books and occasional 
visits to museums. 
tant external facts about a painting? One 
wants to know who painted it, when he 
painted it, what sort of person he was, how 


simply because | — 


dental. | ; 


How, Why? ¥ 


What are the impor- | F 


he lived, what sort of life was going on | Ff 


around him. All that is history. It leaves | 
out the little matter of inspiration—why | 
the picture was painted. It also leaves out | 
what is for some temperaments the most 
fascinating question of all—how it was 
painted. Harvard scholarship has gone 
into this last point in the same spirit in 
which the physiologists have studied the 
growth of the living cell. Pictures are not 
created instantaneously, any more than 
plants and animals are. They grow. They 
are built up, out of lines, out of brush 
strokes. There is skeleton and there is flesh. 
Harvard has brought to the study of these 
processes more than the naked eye. In 
the workshops of the Fogg museum, which 
is!) Harvard’s artistic laboratory, Alan 
Burroughs, of Minneapolis, has been using 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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AINTY women—women of refinement— select 
| accessories with care — especially accessories of 
an intimate nature. 

Their sense of nicety insists upon the purest, spot= 
less best. The purchase of even such an article as 
bathroom paper is given careful thought. 

A. P. W. Satin Tissue is the choice of the diserim= 
inating — of the fastidious. It has a smooth, soft, silky 
texture. And it is spotless pure—the creamy color of 
the virgin pulp from which it comes. 

Sterilized time and time again in making, wrapped 
dustproof—kept clean from mill to you. Firm, yet so 
absorbent. And absolutely soluble. Vet bought in 


De 
$63 




















= Soft and silky smooth... the choice of | the » fastidious 


cartons, A. P. W. Satin Tissue is actually cheaper 
by the year than harsh, irritating papers. 

Ask your dealer for the carton, a family’s year's 
supply — 10,000 de luxe sheets in rolls, $2.00. Or for 
the carton of Junior rolls, tight wound for recessed 
built-in fixtures—6,000 sheets, $1.00. 

You'll find A. P.W. Satin Tissue a softer, smoother, 
firmer bathroom paper. Phone your dealer for a 
carton now. Save time and conversation. 

If you cannot get it, send us your order with your 
dealer's name. Use the coupon shown below. Enclose 


check or bills with order. 


We'll send the carton, plain wrapped, postpaid. 


One word of caution. Afuch cheap toilet paper is made of “reclaimed stock” old newspapers, and the like. Un- ee 
es 4/ 4/4 
A known rolls are sometimes risk y. Be sale, be sure. Buy toilet paper by brand name only. Say I want A. P. W. F 


PW. 
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A. P.W. Satin Tissue de luxe size—carton 10,000 sheets in rolls, a year’s supply—$2.00 Junior size— 
tight wound rolls for recessed fixtures—6,000 sheets $1.00 Also flat in packages—9,000 sheets $2.45 


PW SATIN. SISSUE 


Buy the carvton, 
a years supply 





HONE YOUR DEALER for the carton, an average A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. [C=11] 
For the enclosed $ 


year’s supply. If he has none in stock, just mail the coupon 
Please send me postpaid, plainly wrapped, carton of 


with check or bills enclosed, and dealer’s name. We'll send 
the carton you prefer, by mail postpaid, securely wrapped. A.P. W. Satin Tissue checked below. 


O 10,000 sheets, de luxe size, in rolls, $2.00 [) 6,000 sheets, tight wound Junior rolls, $1.00 [1 9,000 sheets, flat, large size, $2.45 
y 8 





My Name and Addlress 


Dealer's Name and Address 
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The new PROFILE has brought to this fine Ealfeshioned ? 











hose that long-sought and elusive charm. A refined, shad- || 


owy outline in pointed effect atop the reinforced heel! It 
adds enviable grace to any ankle. No other hose has this 
slenderizing beauty. Now at the new low price, $1.75 a pair. 


Trade Mark Reg. Pat. March 8, 1927 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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the X-ray machine to make classic paint- 
ings reveal their secrets. The process is 
too complicated to describe here, but Mr. 
Burroughs can detect forgeries, bring out 
an underlying picture when another has 
been wholly or partly painted over it, re- 
store injured or timeworn pictures by re- 
| vealing the original pigments, and show 
| how almost any picture of past centuries 
was put together. 
| Before he is through he may be able to 
| tell the forgotten secrets of medieval 
| studios and workshops. There are some 
tricks of mixing and applying paints con- 
cerning which we know less than Tin- 
toretto did. A student who has studied a 
single picture with this in mind will never 
again think of any picture in the same 
way. More than one writer has tried to 
tell the lay public how to look at pictures. 
The Harvard way is to look at them long 
and intently and minutely. Even physics 
and chemistry are not out of place. They 
are part of the equipment of every 
museum curator, whose profession re- 
quires him to buy and care for paintings. 


Art Without Loss of Caste 


UT there is still another means of learn- 

ing how to look at pictures. This is to 
try to make one. One need not be a painter 
in order to do this any more than he need 
be a novelist in order to write a letter. This 
is a topic to which I hope to return in a 
later article. It should have a personal in- 
terest for almost any reader of this maga- 
zine who has the use of his or her hands 
and is, let us stay, under seventy. One 
may learn to appreciate the best pictures 
by drawing or painting very imperfect 
ones. Exactly this is being increasingly 
done as people here and there discover that 
the art game is as interesting as golf or 
motoring. Nor are the results always the 
worst kind of pictures. 

Harvard announces that “‘the purpose 
of a university Fine Arts department, as 
distinguished from an art school, is not, as 
is popularly supposed, the creation of 
artists.” However, I saw in one class- 
room—and this incident is typical—an 
excellent student copy of a Flemish mas- 
terpiece, lace ruff and all. The boy who 
had done it was planning to become a 
banker. 

Art courses at Harvard or anywhere else 
would mean little if the students did not 
like them. It is as hard to force culture 
into an unwilling college boy as water into 
a reluctant horse. But I found at Har- 
vard, as in almost every school I visited, 
that the number of students taking art 
courses has not only increased during the 
past ten years but has grown more rapidly 
than the general college registration. At 
Harvard only one hundred and seventy- 
five were taking fine-arts courses in 1917. 
Last year it was four hundred and nine. 
During the same period the number of 
concentrators—those who are making a 
special study in this field—went up from 
sixteen to one hundred and ten. This may 
not be many out of a student body of 
more than thirty-two hundred young men. 
It means something, however, when one 
considers that at the time the fathers of 
these boys went to college an artist was 
commonly regarded in America as a long- 
haired eccentric in a flowing tie and velvet 
coat who was probably living with some 
woman other than his wife. More than a 
third of the students of Harvard College 
nowadays know better than this, for at 
one time or another in their undergraduate 
days they will take at least one fine-arts 
course. And they will have twenty or more 
instructors to pick among instead of the 
two who were deemed sufficient in 1894. 

Fifteen years ago the greasy grind was 
an object of loathing on the Harvard 
Campus, and there was no greasier grind 
than the boy who took the fine arts seri- 
ously. But with the passage of time even 
the red-blooded he-man finds it possible to 
Study art without losing caste. Maybe 


N this is because art no longer implies a 
J | ae purely decorative life—and 








these adjectives used to mean about the 
same thing in our native tongue. It ap- 
pears that culture does not only teach one 
how to spend gracefully; it also, as pros- 
pective bond salesmen are beginning to 
learn, helps one to acquire gracefully. And 
the crudest materialist is impressed when 
he is told that in fifteen years America 
imported a quarter of a billion dollars’ 
worth of objects of art. 

To measure art in this way may prove 
that one hasn’t the least notion what art 
is. Nevertheless, the fact that some people 
who would not otherwise be sympathetic 
do take pleasure in measuring it in this 
way makes the work of the sincere artist 
and teacher that much easier. They have 
that much less suspicion and hostility to 
overcome. I have been glancing at Theo- 
dore Duret’s Manet and the French Im- 
pressionists, a book which I recommend to 
all who are interested in the romance of 
art. When did the Impressionists begin to 
be accepted by the public? Precisely at 
the moment when a few persons began to 
be willing to pay high prices for their 
pictures. 

Before we leave Harvard we should pay 
at least a casual visit to the schools of 
architecture and of landscape architec- 
ture, both of which may be said to have 
budded from Professor Norton’s original 
course in fine arts. They are professional 
graduate schools, requiring a prodigious 
amount of hard labor, under which some 
artistic temperaments tend to wither. 
But they, too, treat their subjects prima- 
rily as fine arts, and their graduates are 
artists rather than engineers. If they can 
keep afloat in the tough competition of 
their professions they will carry Norton’s 
influence into fields he never dreamed of. 
The splendor of Fifth Avenue or Michigan 
Avenue in 1927 is certainly far from the 
quiet dignity of nineteenth-century Cam- 
bridge. Nevertheless, the laws of good 
taste, as Norton set them forth, may pos- 
sibly apply to our modern mountains of 
steel and cement. 

Some day Harvard may have its gradu- 
ate school of painting and sculpture. The 
intending artist will first pick up his gen- 
eral cultural baggage, just as the intending 
lawyer, architect or physician now does. 
Then he will perfect his technic. The very 
mention of this idea brings violent pro- 
tests from defenders of the older type of 
art school—to which I’ll come later—who 
believe that the only way to make an 
artist is to catch him young and teach him 
little but art. Yet architects often do 
go through just such a mill and come out 
artists. If they didn’t we shouldn’t have 
so many beautiful buildings. 


eA Great Index 


NE other American university is emi- 

nent in producing scholars in the fine 
arts. Thatis Princeton. Just as the per- 
sonality of Charles Eliot Norton made 
the development possible at Harvard, so 
that of Allan Marquand stimulated it at 
Princeton. Marquand was a son of Henry 
Marquand, who gave solargely to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York City. He 
was a shyer man than Norton, not quite so 
successful in dramatizing his own person- 
ality, and a more thorough scholar. He 
devoted the leisure moments of a long life 
to one family of artists—the Della Rob- 
bias. 

Under his influence Princeton’s em- 
phasis, from the time he went there in 
1881 until his death in 1924, was on his- 
torical scholarship. Just as Harvard’s 
characteristic artistic enterprise is, per- 
haps, the use of the X ray in analyzing 
paintings, Princeton’s is the great Index 
of Christian Art, which is an attempt to 
catalog every Christian painting and 
statue from the earliest times to the year 
1400. It now contains more than 18,000 
cards and is less than half done. This is 
scholarship of a sort that fairly makes the 
layman’s head ache. But it represents the 
Princeton ideal of exact and thorough 
knowledge. 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Eve's Engagement 





Starts A Flutter 


VE BORDEN had 
followed Vassar 
witha year in 


Europe. 


On her return to her 
South Shore home in 
Long Island, she gave 
a luncheon —and set 
all her friends a-flutter 
by announcing her en- 
gagement. 


The name of her 
fiancé came as a thrill. 
All who knew Eve and 
her vivacity and charm 
expected her to make 
an enviable marriage. 
But none was prepared 
for a match so breath- 
taking as this. 

For an animated 
half-hour Eve’s ro- 
mance was the sole 
topic of talk. Then Eve 
came a lull. Betty Suy- 
denham seized it to ask 
a question which had been in the 
minds of all from the moment each 
had greeted the hostess. 


“Eve, forgive my prying, but what 
is that ravishing perfume you are 
wearing?” 

“Yes, Eve,” Anne Wakely seconded, 
“do tell us. We're just dying to know. 
It isn’t fair to keep such hypnotic 
come-hither all to yourself.” 





“No wonder,” Helen 
Waring contributed, 
‘‘you are the first 
among us to capture a 
husband, Eve—with a 
perfume so utterly dev- 
astating as that.” 


“You make-believe 
sirens aren’t the first 
ones to ask about it,” 
Eve bantered. ‘“‘In 
London, in Paris, at 
Biarritz, everywhere I 
went, this perfume 
seemed to weave a 
spell on all who came 
near me.” 


“Perhaps after all,” 
she laughed, “my aura 
of mystic fragrance was 
the magnet which 
brought David to my 
feet. Who knows? 
They say Cleopatra in- 
fatuated Mark Antony 
through the magic of 
her perfume, and that Josephine en- 
thralled Napoleon in the same way.” 


“But that isn’t telling us what it is,” 
Betty Suydenham persisted. 


“It is Raquel Orange Blossom Fra- 
grancia,” Eve answered. “A lovely Eng- 
lish Countess I met on the Mauretania 
going over simply set me wild about 
it. I was so completely heels-over- 
head with it that she gave me a bottle.” 


Known Only to a Few 


RANGE BLOSSOM 

FRAGRANCIA is the 
true entrancing breath 
of springtime orange 
flowers — the witching 
scent cherished by pa- 
trician women down 
through all the ages. 


Until recently there 
was only one place in all 


the world where this 
prized perfume could be 
obtained. That was in 
the Room of Treasures 
at California’s palatial 
Mission Inn. In_ that 
Room fashionable 
women from all the 
earth’s social centers 
have become enamored 


of it; and their demands 
long took every drop 
that could be distilled. 

Now this coveted per- 
fume is being supplied 
to stores. So also are the 
Raquel companion toi- 
letries so alluring with 
its scent. 


Orange Blossom 
“Fragrancia 


Ra Quel 


Also—L’Endeley 
A magnetic, mystifying odeur that stirs 
the imagination and stays in memory. 





Perfume $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, $15, $30, and 
$100. Purse size $1.50. Toilet Water $4.75. 


Face Powder (in all shades) $1. Powder and 


Rouge Compacts $1 each. Talc $1. Bath Salts 
and Dusting Powder $1.50 each. Sachet $1.75. 


these aids to charm are not yet at your 
favorite counter, any of them you desire 


will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


And—Olor de la Noche 
—or Fragrance of the Night 
A strangely striking perfume inspired by 
a strange wild flower which sends forth its 
hypnotic tropic scent only in the night. 





cA New Beauty Soap 


(Oe: the girls and women of America, Raquel 
brings thekindly beneficenceof Raquel Beauty 
Soap. For face, hands, shampoo and bath. Ex- 
quaienty scented. Madame and Mademoiselle 
should by all means try it. 35c a cake—$1 for a 
box of 3 cakes. 








Raquel 


Inc. » 475 Fifth Avenue «~ New York 
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Dozens of New VARIETIES of 






































STEICHEN 





Candied orange or lemon peel, citron and raisins make 
STOLLEN (Saxon Cake) a delicacy equally appropriate 
Sor breakfast, luncheon, tea or supper. 


For the late supper Sro.uen (Saxon Cake) and Fiitep Corree 
Rino with their fascinating mixture of choice fruits, are served. 


How bored you would become if you 
were limited to one kind of meat or 
salad or dessert day after day! 


As for bread—you can now count on 
bread to supply an interesting little sur- 
prise to the most elaborate meal as well 
as to the simplest. . 


Shopping at your baker’s is such fun! What 
entrancing odors of new baked bread! Tray 
after tray of glistening brown rolls; rich, 
crusty, nutty-flavored loaves; dainty buns 
with icing or jelly or nuts or fruit; delicious 
coffee cakes smothered in powdered sugar or 
shining through delicate frosting. 


You have your choice of dozens of interest- 
ing varieties of breads all baked to a turn and 
tasting as good as they look. 








Pineapple, lemon and orange peel and juicy raisins are 
used in Fittep Corree Rina. Frequently served 
with coffee for dessert at luncheon or informal dinner. 
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Honey Corree Cake—a dainty, sweet- 
ened bread spread with honey. So rich and 
tender it fairly melts in your mouth. 








A\r BREAKFAST you can now indulge the whims of your whole 
family without risking a protest from your cook. Your baker 
makes a great variety of breads for the light breakfast, the hearty 
breakfast, the “in-between” breakfast. Ask about them today. 








Ask for your baker’s “specials” 
Ae the breads shown here and many, 


many others come fresh and fra- 
grant from your baker’s oven. All his 
breads have a uniformly tender crust 
and even texture because of his daily 
experience, his fine ingredients and his 
scientifically adjusted ovens. 





* 
baba 
had 
hed 
ee 
See 


Today either your grocer or your 
baker can supply delicious breads for 





ttt tpey 


The Butrer Horn with its crisp, flaky crust every occasion. Thirty thousand bakers 
and the F1LLED Bun with its center of rich jam now use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as 
or jelly will appeal to the more critical mem- your own family used to do when every- 
bers of your family as well as to the children. body baked at home. The Fleischmann 


Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


Bons as wholesome as if they were baked under your own 
supervision. Nourishing and enchantingly delicious because 
your baker makes them with eggs and fresh butter and dainty 
frosting. Careful mothers find that Butter Horns, Filled Buns 
and Cinnamon Buns prevent a child from craving unwhole- 
some sweets. They.are often served as dessert. 


Dainty fruit slices and luscious raisins 
make AppLe CAKE @ great favorite 
for breakfast and for tea. 
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Azay -le Silent 


GALLANT - - - GRACEFUL 
A New-Day Pattern of Old-World Charm 


FRANCE 


DECORATED CHINA MARK 
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OMANCE Clusters thick about the 700- 
year-old chateau from which this newest 
Theodore Haviland design takes its name. 
Yet the thing that marks it out from all 
others is the elegance of its proportions and 
the uzzty of its inspiration. 


So with the Azay-le-Rideau pattern. 
Greater than either the decoration, the bril- 
liance of its coloring, the shape of the china, 
orthe remarkable glaze, is the irreproachable 
harmony of all these contributing elements. 


ai Theodore Haviland 


Only if each piece bears one or both of the above marks can 
- you be certain of genuine Theodore Haviland patterns and china 
quality. All dealers have or can get this or any other design. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., Toronto 


<a 
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(Continued from Page 157) 


The Princeton student does not learn to 


draw or paint unless he teaches himself or 
unless he takes some of the professional 
courses in architecture. What he learns is 
the drawing, painting, carving and build- 
ing that has been done by others—the cul- 
tural heritage of the past. He doesn’t 
learn appreciation, for that, as Princeton 
looks at the matter, can’t be taught. 
Appreciation is an expression of something 
inside us, the result of such thought and 
experience as we may have had, the reflec- 
tion of the kind of persons we are. What 
can be taught is facts. Pictures are facts— 
the most important facts about the human 
race during long periods of its history. 

So pictures, statues and buildings are 
studied at Princeton as history much more 
than as art. Here is a Giotto. It is far 
more than paint on canvas—it is also a 
piece of first-hand evidence regarding the 
civilization of thirteenth and fourteenth 
century Italy. The Big Parade or the 
New York telephone building might tell 
as much about America at the beginning 
of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. To look at pictures in this way 
is one method of making dead canvas 
come alive. One doesn’t have to be a 
Princeton student to try it either. 


Art is a Language 


HEN a Princeton undergraduate has 

gone part way through a course in the 
history of the fine arts he is subjected to 
what is called a spotting test. He is shown 
photographic reproductions of paintings, 
statues or buildings, of which a third will 
be new to him if 
he is in an ele- 


28 per cent, that in the fine-arts courses jp. 
creased 103 per cent. From two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the Princeton under. 
graduates now take at least one course in 
fine arts and many take more. 

Fine arts, in short, have become quite 
the thing, which means something in a 
university where good form is almost the 
most important factor in the student’s life. 
As at Harvard and elsewhere, even the 
athlete has ceased to look upon the arts as 
unworthy of his notice. Nor are the sty- 
dents who specialize in art a group of 
superrefined zsthetes who go about carry- 
ing lilies. They are healthy young Amer. 
icans many of whom are planning a career 
in teaching a useful and healthy subject 
in other colleges and universities. They 
are sure of finding a field for their training 
and abilities. In recent years the demand 
for competent teachers of the arts has 
been far greater than the supply. There 
is a real and growing hunger in America 
for exactly the kind of missionary work 
that Princeton men are educated to do. 
One finds them in the key teaching posi- 
tions the country over, just as Harvard 
men are to be found in the key museum 
positions. In both cases they are doing in 
a larger way what Norton did so long at 
Harvard—not only “branding the ugly 
and the vulgar and the inferior wherever 
they find them,” but also teaching con- 
structive principles which will enable the 
public to do its own branding. 

Some of the smaller colleges come 
nearer Professor Norton’s practices than 
do either Harvard or Princeton, for the 
simple reason that all they can afford in 
the way of instruction in the arts is one or 
two general lecture courses. The emphasis, 
it is true, is likely 
to be laid on ap- 





mentary class, or 
all if he is in an 
advanced class. 
He may be asked 
such questionsas: 
“What national 
art is illustrated? | 
What is the sub- | 
What is 

| 


0A Beautiful 
eAnnouncement 


Heralds This Gift 


| preciation — that 
is, the professor 
too frequently 
tells the students 
what they ought 
to like instead of 
teaching them to 
decide for them- 


ject? é selves. Of course 

= eee OU will doubtless choose race goa 

ate: itis his : nelp in the rush 
: this year, for a number of Pp 

. ‘se agai your friends, gift subscriptions of modern art and 


is one of acute 
dismay. Then he 
begins to see some 
sense in the test. 
He discovers that | 
art is a language | 
that can be read, 
if you know how, 


without charge 


| Christmas mail. 
as print. Each | 

age has its char- | 
acter, its hand- 
writing. You 
cannot mistake 

the twelfth cen- 





for the Lapres’ Home JournaL— 
as sO many of our readers do each 
season. To those whom you re- 
member in this way, we will send | obsolete Norton 


nouncement of your gift, well 
worth framing, to arrive in the 


This announcement card is re- 
produced in glowing color from a 
striking masterpiece by Maxfield 
Parrish and fairly radiates the 
jolly Yuletide spirit. It measures 


architecture. But 
the Norton ideal, 
as distinct from 
the practically 


method, survives 
in such respected 
institutions of 
| higher learning as 
| Oberlin College. 
There could 
hardly be a better 
illustration of 
what might be 
called the moral 
approach to the 


a beautiful an- 








tury i the i 7x11 inches and is mailed in a arts. 

teenth, the neat white envelope, over you 

eighteenth for the so ati mr Oberlin 
nineteenth. . 

Americaisstum- foe | BERLIN, 





bled upon by Co- 
lumbus. Some- 
body learns the principles of perspective. 
Men do not paint the same thereafter. The 
French Revolution shakes Europe. The 
fact stares you in the face from every post- 
revolutionary canvas. Again, the artists of 
Siena have ideas differing from those of 
Florence. The Flemings commonly have 
not painted like their neighbors, the 
French. These facts dawn upon the stu- 
dent and the spotting test becomes a 
game. It is a good game for anyone who 
has access to a gallery. 

The Princeton art department grew 
slowly. It was hard to graft it into a long- 
established curriculum. For a time it 
might not have grown at all if Marquand 
had not supported it out of his private 
means. But since the World War it has 
shared in the revived popularity of all the 
college and university art departments. 
Between 1919 and 1923, while the general 
enrollment at Princeton was increasing 


about thirty- 
five miles west of 
Cleveland, was founded in 1833 as a Con- 
gregational college, with a strong New 
England flavor. Its ‘“‘educational facilities 
have always been open, without regard to 
sex or color, to all worthy applicants quali- 
fied to enter the classes.”” Before the 
Civil War it was an important station on 
the Underground Railroad, by which fugi- 
tive slaves were aided to escape. Until 
recent years it was one of the leading 
schools in America for the training of 
Protestant missionaries. A monument on 
its campus commemorates several of its 
graduates who lost their lives in the Boxer 
rebellion in China in 1900. With this 
background the Oberlin conception of 
beauty was bound to have a large element 
of duty stirred in with it. 

The arts at Oberlin began with music, 
which is naturally acceptable, even in a 
rather staid religiously inclined commu- 
nity. The Oberlin Conservatory, on the 
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same campus as Oberlin College, grew out 
of an interest in sacred song and became 
in time one of the best-known schools of 
its kind in the country. A passage in one 
of its published bulletins well reflects the 
Oberlin spirit: 

We are coming to recognize more and 
more fully the fact that real democracy is 
impossible without equality of educational 
opportunity; that all men have a right to 
share the beautiful things in the world as 
well as the useful ones; and that a man’s 
ability and ideals rather than his wealth or 
his social position should determine his sta- 
tion in life. 


Here is the true democratic spirit of 
New England revealing itself in a new 
form. And Oberlin is 
basically democratic. 
Living is relatively in- 
expensive, the nearest 
large city is more than 
an hour’s ride away, and 
the simple life is the 
rule. The work in fine 
arts, in such an atmos- 
phere, was developed 
slowly and cautiously. There was even 
more reason at Oberlin than at Harvard 
or Princeton for not attempting to train 
artists, and also even more reason for train- 
ing cultural missionaries. Under the re- 
cent leadership of a former member of the 
Princeton faculty the scholarly aspects of 
the subject have been emphasized and the 
history of the arts is carefully covered with 
lantern slides, lectures and readings. When 
a student has finished the historical sur- 
vey offered at Oberlin he, or she, may not 
be able to define art, but will certainly 
know what it looks like. 

The student may also practice drawing 
and painting enough to know how to 
teach them in secondary schools, though 
he or she does not have the opportunity 
of working from the nude figure in life 
classes, as in the art schools. That would 
be too much to expect of a community in 
which even the appearance of a slacken- 
ing of moral standards has to be avoided. 
In the near future, at least, Oberlin can- 
not be expected to produce creative art- 
ists. It has neither the educational plant 
nor the atmosphere of joyous abandon 
which seem to be required. But its func- 
tion, like that of Harvard and Princeton, 
is perhaps just as valuable in America’s 
present stage of artistic evolution. 

And much can be done on Main Street 
under just such patient and sympathetic 
leadership. The day of contentment with 
small-town barrenness and ugliness is 


is that in which Miss Cassatt narrates her 
own story. She begins by claiming to be 
pure American. Her family, she says, was 
of French origin, the first member of it to 
emigrate, after the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked, being one Cossart, who reached 
Pennsylvania by way of Holland. He was 
Miss Cassatt’s great-great-grandfather. 
Her mother’s family was Scotch, and they 
settled in Pennsylvania about 1700. Miss 
Cassatt’s father was a Pittsburgh banker, 
with leanings to French culture; her 
mother had been educated almost as a 
French girl and spoke French habitually. 

When Miss Cassatt was five years old 
the family made a home in Paris, where 
they remained until she was ten. Re- 
turned to Philadelphia, she attended the 
Academy School and drew from casts, but 
had no regular instruction in art. She 
does not believe that painting can be 
taught. Having, however, decided that 
painting was to be her employment, she 
lived for eight months in Parma, trying to 
paint like the greatest of Parma’s artistic 
Sons, Correggio. She then went to Ma- 
drid, and in the Prado fell under the spell, 
not of Velasquez but of Rubens. Her next 
move was to Antwerp in order to be as 
near Rubens as possible; and there she 
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passing as travel, good magazines, good 
books, good music and, to some extent, 
good art become accessible to nearly 
everyone. The average American is grop- 
ing for something better than his average 
town has given him, and needs only 
guidance to find it. If fine arts classes in 
colleges like Oberlin produce men and 
women—and the women are often more 
important in this job than are the men— 
who can assist wisely in the search have 
they not justified themselves? And would 
not the enlightened wraith of Charles 
Eliot Norton break into genteel applause 
if it could know what was going on? 

I have mentioned three outstanding in- 
stances of college courses in the under- 
standing of the fine arts, 
as distinct from train- 
ing in the practice of 
the fine arts. There are 
many more. 

The facts I have tried 
to bring out would be 
of limited interest if 
they merely set forth a 
problem in higher edu- 
Relatively only a few of us can 


cation. 
either go to college or send our children 


there. But the colleges are cultural ba- 
rometers which tell what is going on in the 
country. 

I have confined myself, as I promised at 
the start, to a discussion of art as cul- 
ture—that is, as a part of the record of 
human life to be studied and understood. 
Now art is, of course, far more than cul- 
ture. Understanding is not enough. It 
may even become smug, complacent, dead. 
The creative spirit and the creative intel- 
ligence are the fine flowers of civilization. 
Art of some sort we are bound to have. 
For, though few of us can buy original 
wall paintings or the best etchings, all of 
us use objects in which there is some at- 
tempt at artistic expression, Hunt up the 
ugliest house in your town—there will be 
more than one detail which was put there 
because the builder wished to make his 
work more beautiful. 

The same thing is true of chairs and 
spoons and automobiles and a dozen other 
things anyone will think of. We can’t 
avoid art—or “art.” 

It calls to us or shrieks at us during 
every waking moment of our lives. Our 
choice has to be, not between art and no 
art, but between good art and bad art, 
sincere art and make-believe art. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The second article in this 
series by Mr, Duffus will appear in an early issue. 


Mary (sassatt 


(Continued from Page 24) 


met the painter Tourny, who was, in 
course of time, to introduce her to Degas. 
After a visit to Rome, Miss Cassatt, in 
1874, definitely established herself in a 
studio in Paris. 

Her first exhibited picture—dated 1872, 
representing two girls throwing bonbons 
at carnival time—was in the manner of 
Correggio and was hung in the Salon. The 
next year, 1873, Miss Cassatt was repre- 
sented at the Salon by the picture of a girl 
offering a glass of water to a toreador. In 
1874 she sent the picture of a red-haired 
girl in the manner of her adored Rubens. 
No mothers and babies yet, you see. With 
1875 came a reverse, for the picture, a por- 
trait of Miss Cassatt’s sister, was refused. 
In 1876, retouched, the same’ picture was 
accepted, but in 1877 Miss Cassatt, being 
refused again, joined Degas’ group of 
Impressionists and developed the style by 
which she is now so well known. “At last,” 
she says, “I could work with absolute in- 
dependence, without troubling myself 
about the opinion of a jury. I now recog- 
nized who were my real masters. I ad- 
mired Manet, Courbet and Degas. I 
hated conventional art. I began to live.” 
And there her autobiographical remarks 
stop. 





















From mountains to ocean, bridle paths 
lead to new scenes and delights 


Torrey Pines, near San Diego 
are found nowhere else on eart, 


Have the 
oys of 
this Winter- 

































Spring 


2m SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


b pen of waiting surely en- 
title you this year to a winter 
vacation in Southern California— 
whisked, as by magic, from ener- 
vating routine and bleak days into 
a paradise of invigorating, balmy 
sunshine. Under its kindly rays 
flowers bloom gorgeously, birds 
sing, luscious oranges ripen on 
the trees. Come now! 


To Old Spanish Missions you'll 
motor today; tomorrow, to San 
Diego, Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Ojai, Laguna, or Santa Barbara. 
Through vast orchards of ripen- 
ing fruit, through palm - lined 
canyons, along the blue, spar- 
kling Pacific shore. And, always 
the glorious els ae moun- 
tains for a background. 


Could any vacation be more 
alluring? This strange, compact 
Southland of yours, with its beck- 
oning winter desert; its 5,000 
miles of fine roads; its contrasts. 


And such a wonder spot for 
children—a stimulating, growth- 
making, outdoor land of new 
scenes, recreations and amuse- 
ments. Magnificent schools. The 
trip itself is an education. And, 
when fe follows on, his golf 


thrills will besupreme—all winter 
play on green links! Get him in- 
terested for his health, for your 
health—for better appreciation 
of life and real recreation. 


Let him read these astounding 
growth figures of Southern Cali- 
fornia—still and for years to come 
a land of opportunity! Los Angeles 
County alone in 1926 produced 
live stock, agricultural and citrus 
crops worth $116,500,361. Los 
Angeles harbor ran up a total of 
22,094,976 tons. Oil wells 
pumped 122,564,276 barrels. 


Don’t hesitate any longer. De- 
cide now. And, here’s the fri 
step: — 

We have issued one of the 
most complete books on va- 
cations ever printed. 52 pages, 
illustrated, tell you just what you 
can see and do in this strange 
land of oranges, palm trees and 
Old Spanish Missions. Send the 
coupon for it now. 


The second thing to do is to 
consult your nearest railroad 
ticket agent for rates and details. 
But plan now to experience the 
joys of summer this winter in 
Southern California. 


outhern 


California 


a trip abroad in 


your own Americas” 








~ 


Orange groves heavy with golden fruit and blooms; 
@ background of snow-crowned mountains 





All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. J-11, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially of 
the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
I have checked. 


O Los Angeles 

O Los Angeles Sports 
O San Bernardino 

O Orange 


O Santa Barbara 
0 San Diego 

0 Riverside 

O Ventura 
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“Three to four months added wear” 








‘The clerk who sold them to me was so insistent about Ser-val wearing 
qualities, that I actually checked up. The first half dozen pair gave three 
to four months added wear compared with the stockings I'd been buying.”’ 
—Mrs. H. J. Wassweiler, Springfield, Mo. 
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“Even perspiration seems not to affect 
their wear ” 





‘I'm a salesman, and on my feet practically all day. I used to run through 
a dozen pair of socks in no time. That’s why I’m so delighted with Ser- 
val. Even perspiration seems not to affect their wear.’’—T. A. Cates, San 
Antonio, Tex. 









“At last a stocking children cant kick 
through” 


“I suppose, like myself, every mother has always wanted to find stockings 
children won't kick through. I had almost despaired of ever finding them, 
when at last I tried Ser-val. They certainly last through the most trying 
kind of rough and tumble.’’—Mrs. J. B. Phillips, Helena, Ga. 





Great companies unite 


their knowledge and experience 
to offer you this last word in quality 


ER-VAL represents a new idea in ho- 

siery. Not one, but almost a dozen of the 
largest distributors of hosiery in the country 
have united their knowledge and experi- 
ence in the preparation of this unusual 
brand. 

At a permanent Ser-val style headquar- 
ters in New York, hosiery specialists are 
constantly studying the new developments 
of the moment in a way few indi- 
vidual firms could study them. 
Every detail of every style is care- 


fully thought out—from the quality of 
the thread to the colors and kind of dye. 

It is a method of operation which 
also makes possible important economies. 
And these savings are handed on to you 
in the form of remarkable values. 

Ask your retail merchant about Ser-val. 
It comes in the widest range of styles, 
colors and sizes, for men, women and 
children. 

Nationat Textite Distriputors 
CorPORATION 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Ser-val Hosie ry 


Sold exclusively to retail merchants by the following licensees: 


BALTIMORE, Daniel Miller Company PITTSBURGH, Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co. 
CINCINNATI, The Louis Stix Company SAN ANTONIO, A. B. Frank Company 
DETROIT, A. Krolik &% Company, Inc. ST. JOSEPH, Wheeler ¢” Motter Mercantile Co. 
NASHVILLE, J. S. Reeves &* Company ST. PAUL, Finch, Van Slyck &% McConville 
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and he kept it right up in the same vein 
and spirit to the end. Of course his in- 
tense keen shrewdness of attention and 
observation profited by every sermon that 
he heard, and he was always on the watch 
to seize a man’s merits and to avoid his 
defects. But probably no man ever more 
completely formed himself as a public 
speaker, or ever gained more by letting 
his own passionate impulse speak through 
him. In any event, Moody never hesi- 
tated to express his contempt for the arti- 
ficial element in preaching, for those who 
make the manner all, 
for labored rhetoric and 


any one of these goes to sleep or loses in. 
terest, I work to secure the attention of 
that one.” He thrust his “Are you a 
Christian?’’ into sleepy faces till they had 
made him an answer. The suddenness, the 
startling directness of these appeals made 
them piquant and telling to everybody, 
“T wish that friend over there would just 
wake up, and I’ll tell him something which 
is important to him,” he would call out to 
this red-headed man or to that chattering 
girl. All at once the man and the girl 
found the attention of thousands turned 

to them, and it woke 





up them and the audi- 





the search for fine lan- 
guage for itself. “If 
God has given you a 
message,”’ he says, “go 
and give it to the peo- 
ple as God has given it 
to you. It is a stupid 
thing to try to be elo- 
quent.” 

One of his effective 
habits was turning the 
incidents and expe- 
riences of daily life into 
apt arguments to push 
home his points. It is 
said that he was always 











ence both. 

But most interesting 
of all is not his effect 
upon his audiences, but 
their effect upon him, 
The psychology of 
those who work di- 
rectly in immediate 
presence upon multi- 
tudes of men is of pro- 
found significance. The, 
writer, the painter, the 
sculptor work mainly 
in solitude and the echo 
of glory comes to them 











on the lookout for bits 

of this kind and picked them from every 
sort of source. And his adventures in life 
were so vast and varied, he came into 
contact with so many people of all kinds, 
people who opened their hearts to him as 
they did to few others, that his memory 
gradually became a storehouse of material 
which he could put to the most varied and 
effective use. To be sure, I think the limits 
show here, as in other things, and the mere 
variety of illustration is not so great as one 
would expect. What counts is the mighty, 
homely force of it, the singular power of 
turning a platitudeintoan aptitude by con- 
necting it with some experience which the 
hearer feels to be plucked right out of his 
own soul. 

But, after all, perhaps the fundamental 
secret of Moody’s preaching lay mainly in 
the fact that he stood up before thousands 
and spoke to them simply as man to man. 
He himself tells the story: ‘‘Let me say 
right here that I like to say ‘to speak’ 
better than ‘to preach,’ because if I can 
only get people to think I am talking with 
them, and not preaching, it is so much 
easier to hold their attention. The other 
night I was walking home in the dark, and 
two people right behind me were talking 
about the meeting. 

‘*One of them said, ‘ Did Moody preach 
tonight?’ The other said, ‘No, he didn’t 
preach, he only talked.’” If that simple 
motto could be written over the doors of 
the theological schools, it might help them 
to change the world. 


Hindrances Made to Help 


T IS curious to note the quickness and 

skill with which he took advantage of 
every incident or accident that occurred 
while he was preaching, and turned it from 
a hindrance into a help. If there was an 
interruption of any kind he used it to 
point a moral. Once a lost child turned up 
in the audience and began to wail. Moody 
held it up before the crowd and called out 
“A lost child! A lost child!’ until the 
mother appeared. Then he proceeded to 
bring home to the multitude that they 
were all lost children and could only be 
found again through the agency of Christ. 
One of his secrets in dealing with such 
vast assemblies was to point his talk di- 
rectly at an individual, in such a way that 
everyone present felt that the individual 
meant him or her. 

“T always select a few people in the 
audience here and there to whom I speak. 
If I can interest them and hold their at- 
tention I have the entire audience. If 


dimmed and obscured 
by distance and reflec- 
tion. The public performer, whether 
preacher or orator or actor or singer or prize 
fighter, gets his glory direct, immediate, in 
huge, intoxicating doses, mingled with 
immediate bitter, which often induces jeal- 
ousy and anger and despair. He acts con- 
sciously upon his public, and his public 
reacts upon him with a quick, intense ex- 
citement. The case of the preacher or the 
social reformer is complicated by his pro- 
fessing to eschew glory altogether, to work 
for the benefit of others, and to regard 
popularity and success as merely inci- 
dental and only of importance as indicating 
that he is doing his work and doing it well. 
It is just this that makes the peculiar 
fascination of the problem. Preachers are 
human. Applause and glory have always 
appealed to them, and always will. To 
disentangle such an obscure web of mo- 
tives is as delightful as it is difficult. No 
lover of human nature will turn away 
from the task. 


Sincerity, Modesty, Humility 


N CONSIDERING Moody’scareer from 

this point of view of applause, success 
and popularity, we must first establish 
the essential sincerity, modesty, humility 
and self-effacement of the man, at any 
rate as far as his own consciousness was 
concerned. No one knew better than he 
the insinuating, engrossing power of the I, 
its overmastering dominance when al- 
lowed to have its way, and no one fought 
it with more energy, in others and in his 
own heart. He once rebuked in a public 
meeting a brother evangelist who com- 
plained bitterly of the opposition he had 
met. 

“TI can tell you, sir, why they opposed 
you,” said Moody. 

“cc Why? ” 

“Because you spoke too much about 
yourself.”’ 

He did not propose to speak or to think 
too much about himself if he could help 
it. Again and again he attacks the I, 
scourges it, declares that it should be cast 
out relentlessly. ‘‘One of the truest signs 
that a man is growing great is that God 
increases and he decreases. Why, some 
people will talk about themselves by the 
yard. ‘I,I,I, I.’ There will be forty-nine 
I’s in a speech five minutes long.” And 
elsewhere: ‘‘This is the age of boasting. 
It is the day of the great ‘I.’”” He givesa 
vivid picture of the struggle of the I 
himself, a passionate struggle in which he 
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Ire the suites ib bee ol the Frenek Line's 
flagship... ILe @ FRANCE 


, The beautiful appearance and smooth, pleasant surface of Wamsutta Percale 
sheets make them ideal where the ultimate in sleeping comfort is desired” ae 


says the Marine Superintendent of the French Line. 


His Opinion and experience have been confirmed by the managers of many of 


America’s leading hotels, and by the preference of four generations of particular 
housewives. 


QUEEN of the Seas is the ILE DE FRANCE... 
newest and most sumptuously splendid of the 


. ? 
F rench Line s express steamers. 


Pierre Patou designed her great dining hall coe 
Sué et Mare her grand salon eal te Lalique wrought 
her loveliest glass Arr Rodier her most beautiful 


d raperies e 


With the looms of the world at her command, 
the bed linens for her suites de luxe were selected 
not in Lille or Lombardy, Belfast or Lancashire, 
but from New Bedford’s finest of fine cottons... 
Wanmsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, --- Founded 1846, --- New Bedford, Mass. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York 


WAMSUTTA 


PERCALE SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES 
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uinous to Hands 


Dont do it! 





This new mop wrings itself 


OPPING to do in the morn- 
ing . . . and friends coming 
in that night . . . for bridge. 

How you hate that mopping job, 
dread the inevitable redness, the 
spidery wrinkles, the grey-edged 
nails that are sure to say: These 
hands have been mopping. 

But mop tomorrow morning with 
a Betty Bright and your hands will 
never show it. Not for an instant 
will they touch that harsh dirty 
mop water. You merely turn a han- 
dle grip—and the Betty Bright Mop 
is wrung! 

And your mopping is 
done better! faster! 
It’s a mop, moreover, that cleans 
hard corners, under tables and radi- 
ators, as your old swishy tailed mop 
never would. And it doesn’t streak 
the baseboards. 


You get through quicker: You 
can use hotter water, since your 
hands do not touch it; and the 
Betty Bright cloth of special soft 
cotton strands absorbs more water 
than most cloths twice its size. 

You can replace the cloth easily; 
use an extra one if you like, to turn 
your Betty Bright into a floor pol- 
ishing mop. 

Complete with cloth this self- 


BETTY BRIGHT MOP 








You turn the handle grip— the mop is wrung! 
Without stooping over; without 
wetting a finger! 


wringing mop costs only $1. Stur- 
dily built, rust proof, it will last you 
a long time. Get one—before you 
mop again. 


If it isn’t on sale at some leading 


department, grocery or hardware( 


store where you live, mail the cou- 
pon below with $1 and we will send 
you one by parcel post. 


53 W. Jackson Blvud., Chicago; 593 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send mea Betty Bright Self-wringin 54 M op, complete; I enclose $ 1 ( money order, currency or check ). 


November, 1995 
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felt that in the end the I was completely 
overcome: ‘For four long months God 
seemed to be just showing me myself. I 
found I was ambitious; I was not preach- 
ing for Christ; I was preaching for am- 
bition. I found everything in my heart 
that ought not to be there. For four long 
months a wrestling went on within me, 
and I was a miserable man.” 

There can be no doubt that Moody was 
quite well aware what his success was. It 
was something to have a man like Henry 
Drummond announce in print your su- 
premacy on this earth: ‘‘Henry Drum- 
mond declared that Mr. Moody was the 
greatest man this century had produced.” 
It was even more to have followers so ec- 
static that they could predict an equal su- 
premacy in heaven: ‘‘I want to say a word 
of Mr. Moody’s entrance into heaven. 
When he entered into heaven there must 
have been an unusual commotion. ; 
It was a triumphal entrance into glory.” 

No doubt Moody dodged the extreme 
manifestations of this devotion when he 
could. He was altogether too big to enjoy 
being pawed over or purred over, or to 
permit it. An enthusiast promised a great 
company of “our first ladies’ that they 
should shake hands with the evangelist 
after a meeting. The evangelist took his 
hat and the first cab that passed and dis- 
appeared. He distrusted flattery, detested 
it, shrank from it, knew its undermining, 
debasing power, and was determined not 
to let it work its subtle ‘way with him. 
Just after his great triumph in Scotland in 
1874 he wrote to a friend: ‘‘Pray for me 
every day; pray now that God will keep 
me humble.”’ 

The nature of the prayer and its earnest- 
ness show an obscure sense of the danger; 
but the man’s external preoccupa- 
tions were so constant and his 
aversion to analysis so great 
that he was probably hardly 
aware of the complicated na- 
ture of the spiritual processes 
that agitated his soul. Of 
course he enjoyed freely, 
lavishly, the stimulus, the 
intense and varied excitement 
that his chosen calling af- 
forded. Think of the contrast 
between what he began with 
and what he became: A lit- 
tle, ignorant, neglected, 
routine shoe clerk, and then 
the absolute arbiter of thou- 
sands of destinies for this 
world and another. To get 
up before those vast audi- 
ences, take them in the hol- 
low of your hand, and swing them up to 
heaven by the mere power of your breath, 
what other delight in life could surpass it? 


His ‘Richest Hours 


E HIMSELF tells us that “the richest 

hours I have ever had with God have 
not been in great assemblies like this, but 
sitting alone at the feet of Jesus.”’ I have 
no doubt that he makes the statement with 
absolute veracity, but I question its truth. 
Or rather, if those hours were the richest, 
there were others that were more magnifi- 
cent. Not receptive quiet, but turbulent 
activity was his atmosphere. ‘“‘He seems 
to be always carried along on a sea of in- 
spiration. 

‘*He passes his life tossing on its waves, 
where he is as perfectly at home as the 
stormy petrel on the ocean.” 

It was not only that he had the excite- 
ment of the ordinary established popular 
preacher, with the same great city audi- 
ence daily at his feet. This man swung 
over the world trailing crowds behind him. 
Not for him were the drudgeries of the 
settled pastor, the parish squabbles, the 
parish poor. He had none of the burdens 
or obligations of the minister regularly 
ordained. His share was none of the 
labors and all the fun. There was a charm 
in the very perpetual movement of it, 
new scenes, new faces, new souls, new 
problems. 





a 


The keen and constant enjoyment of his 
daily tasks was heightened in Moody’s 
case by the singular absence of any real 
doubt or self-mistrust. Not for him were 
the agonies of question that afflicted q 
Pascal or even a Wesley or a Booth. He 
tells of moments of discouragement, but 
they are so rare that they prove the rule. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said that 
from beginning to end his career was one 
of joyous, exalted, exhilarated success. 

In other words, we have in him an ego 
so big, so expansive, that it could not be 
inflated to damage or injury, but filled to 
its capacity with the sense of creative 
power, the intensest intoxicant known to 
man, and filled from the most inexhaustible 
reservoir, the belief that God was behind 
it. Can there be on earth a more positive, 
enthralling assertion of the ego than the 
“belief that God had singled out D. L. 
Moody for a great work’’? And that belief 
was always and steadily Moody’s. There 
is no evidence that long and yearning am- 
bition was consciously prominent in him, 
because he was not a widely imaginative 
man, and the immense, unfailing fulfill- 
ment kept well ahead of anything he could 
dream of. But how he did enjoy himself! 
When his son says of him that he “lived 
solely for the glory of God and for the 
spread of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” the 
proposition is in a sense perfectly true. 
But living for God, as he did it, is surely 
about the greatest amusement and self- 
satisfaction that life can afford. 


Surrendered to God's Will 


ET no one can dwell with Moody long 
without being convinced that he would 
have thrown over all his glory and success 
in a moment if he had been convinced 
that God willed it. It is said that in later 
years he deliberately changed his 
methods, dividing his audiences 
in a way to yield less personal 
triumph for himself, but 
greater results. I have no 
doubt it is true. And we may 
go further. There is no doubt 
that if you could have per- 
suaded Moody that it was 
God’s will that he should re- 
linquish his larger labors and 
go as a missionary to the 

' Labrador fishermen or even 

settle down as an insignificant 

pastor in a country parish, he 

would have done it at once. 

But you would have had to 

be something of a logical ex- 
pert to persuade him. 

One of the definite elements 

of Moody’s triumph and suc- 

cess was the contrast between his eager and 

enthusiastic congregations and the luke- 
warmness of the regular churches. 

No doubt this triumph was partly owing 
to the peculiar and temporary nature of 
his appeal. But the lukewarmness was 
already marked, even in his day, as com- 
pared with a hundred years earlier, and it 
will hardly be denied that it has much 
increased since. 

In spite of intelligent and well-directed 
efforts in social lines, philanthropic lines, 
and recently in lines of so-called religious 
education, maintaining a large body of 
those nominally affiliated with the Church, 
the general influence and power of the Prot- 
estant churches in the community is far 
different from what it was in the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century. 

The various complicated causes of this 
condition need hardly be analyzed here. 
One of the most important was inherent in 
Protestantism from the Reformation, the 
emphasis on individual judgment in re- 
ligious matters. The natural result of this 
emphasis was the sermon, and the sermon 
has been the great blight upon the Protes- 
tant church. A few brilliant preachers can 
always hold large audiences in the cities. 
But to expect the average minister to be 
original in matter and attractive in de- 
livery is obviously to expect the impossible. 
As a consequence, the hungry sheep look 
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) N41 HEN ‘‘milkmaids’’ were 


in fashion—a hundred 





years ago— tomatoes 





were considered poi- 


son. ‘They were grown for decora- 


€ars 


The flavor of it. 


Milk has a flavor that is distinctive— 


Evaporated 


the characteristic flavor of pure milk 
that is kept fresh and sweet by sterili- 
zation. You know the flavor of 








tion. No one thought of eating 





them. Now millions of bushels are 
used every year. 
It is only a generation since people 


Now 


more canned tomatoes are used than 


had fear of tomatoes in cans. 


any other kind. They are so surely 
safe and wholesome that the juice 
of canned tomatoes is used to give 
babies one of the important vitamins 
which health requires. 

So much have we learned. 
A generation ago people had preju- 
They 
thought the can harmed the food. 


dice against all food in cans. 


Now we know that food sterilized 
in sealed cans is the safest, most 
wholesome of food. We know the 
can doesn’t destroy the freshness. 
We know it keeps the freshness. 
Fresh food that has been kept fresh 
and safe and wholesome by steriliza- 
tion in the sealed can has a distinc- 
tive flavor. That flavor was ‘‘queer”’ a generation ago. It 
is coming now to be more and more preferred. To-morrow 
we shall wonder at the preference in other days for the flavor 
of any other kind of food. 

The most important single item in the human diet 
—milk—is one of the most fragile of foods. The utmost of care 
and protection is needed to make sure that the milk we use is 
Evaporated Milk, sterilized in 
sealed cans, is the answer to that need. We know that it is 
always free from anything that can harm health. 
milk — nothing added to it. 
the food substances of milk. Nothing is taken from the pure 


milk but part of the water. 


pure and safe and wholesome. 


It is just pure 
We know it is rich a/ways in all 


The sealed can protects its purity. 
A standard fixed by 
It is the 
last step in the march of progress to an absolutely safe and 


he sterilization preserves its freshness. 


the United States Government guarantees its richness. 


wholesome milk supply for every place and season. 


A Hundred 
" Years Ago 


‘ 


boiled milk. The flavor of Evapo- 
rated Milk is that same ‘‘cooked’’ 
flavor intensified because the milk 
is concentrated and sterilized. It 
is the flavor that thousands of fami- 
lies are coming to know and to like. 

What the flavor adds. Food 
made with Evaporated Milk has a 
rich flavor that is definitely due to 
the flavor of the milk—a flavor that 
cannot be approximated by any other 
means. This is particularly notice- 
able in cream soups, creamed vege- 
tables, sauces and gravies. In pies, 
puddings, custards and ice creams, 
where the recipe calls for milk, Evapo- 
rated Milk, diluted with an equal 
part of water, will give you richer 
tasting desserts. Chocolate and cocoa 
are better because of the flavor. 
The very best of milk shakes and 
eggnogs are made with Evaporated 
Milk. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Produced under the 
supervision of experts in the best dairying sections of America 
—received in sanitary plants while it is fresh and sweet —care- 
fully tested for purity and cleanness—the pure, fresh milk 1s 
concentrated, put in air-tight containers and sterilized — protected 
from everything that can impair its freshness and sweetness and 
purity. 
place of cream. 


Undiluted, Evaporated Milk is rich enough to use in 
It costs less than half as much as cream. It 
can be diluted to suit any milk need. It costs less than 
ordinary milk. Every grocer has it. 

Have you brought your milk supply up-to-date? 
Evaporated Milk is the favored milk and cream supply to-day in 
millions of American homes. And there the flavor of the milk—the 
flavor it gives to food—has become the preferred flavor. Let us 
send you our free booklets demonstrating the adaptability 
of Evaporated Milk to every cream and milk use—an 
astonishing revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 





Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 
of cow’s milk is water... . Twelve and 


one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 














In Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. of the 
water is removed... . Therefore every 


drop contains more than twice as much 
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NTIMITE — BY LUCILE — alto- 
gether a very delightful affair, this 
tea-gown, in its two tones of orchidée 
—gentle swishing ostrich feathers, and 
a touch of silver design on the tissue 
lurking here and there. An exquisite 
example of the elegance movement, as 
sponsored by the foremost Parisian 
couturiéres. Mlle. Julsoye of Paris 


Holeproof Hosiery 


Milwaukee, and London, Canada 
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wears Intimité with a popular Lucile- 
Holeproof stocking in the shade Col- 
lette. This stocking is available in 
smartly sheer chiffon and service 
weights of pure thread silk through- 
out, Free from streaks and shadows 
and dyed by a non-fading process. 
Full-fashioned — slenderizing and al- 
luringly transparent. In America, $1.95. 


: é of Lucile’s Paris establishment 
4 2 


Creates tuo 


Speciat Hosiery 


Colors 


Holeproof weaves them in sheer 
and lovely pure thread silks. They 


are sent you months in advance. 


OW Lucile creates two very French and very charm- 
ing colors. Each fulfills a duty of its own. 
The first subtly adds allurement to cob-web materials 
and dainty laces . . . lends sweet enchantment to the tres 
intime wardrobe. It’s called Collette. 


Carnaval, the second, is for street wear, designed espe- 
cially for the odd new tans in shoes. It sets them off in a 
new way to give a strikingly chic effect that’s now unknown. 

* * * * 
Thus Lucile, grand couturiére and color critic, creates 
each stocking shade to fit a certain purpose. Each one 
results from more exacting effort and experiment than 
if it were perfected by a color chemist. 


In every store are many different shades, but Lucile 
says that in twenty tans only two or three, no more, are 
actually correct. A perfect color goes with many shades 
of shoes and dress, an imperfect shade with none. 


Lucite CREATEs FOR HOLEPROOF 


As new colors are created Lucile sends them to America 
immediately. Here they are reproduced in Holeproof 
Hosiery alone and offered you months in advance. In fact 
within a fortnight of the day they are first seen in Paris. 


Now comes a new conception of the stecking mode. A 
new sense of correct shades . . . and how to choose them. 


New Lucite Cotors ConsTANTLY 


Your store has just received the two new Lucile shades 
above. It now displays a score of others, too, that repre- 
sent the latest Paris trend and may be seen in this fine 
hosiery alone. Lucile creates for Holeproof Hose ex- 
clusively. Choose from a wide variety of sheer chiffon and 
heavier service weights of pure thread silk. All are free 
from imperfections. The prices range from $1.00 to $2.95. 
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up and are not fed, and they slink away to 
seek their nourishment elsewhere. 

In early New England the minister was 
the ruling force in the community. The 
church was the intellectual center. Men 
met there to learn by word of mouth the 
doings of the great world. Now print has 
changed all that. The newspaper links 
together communi- 


Ledger. . . . Do not let us feed upon 
this new literature, this miserable stuff 
that is printed.” 

Especially does he dilate and declaim 
about the Sunday paper. He analyzes 
the Sunday papers and points out what 
he terms their corrupting, debasing, 
demoralizing influence. It is said that 
they report sermons. Pooh! Report 
sermons! He takesa group of seven papers 
and figures up the 
contents: ‘‘ That is 





individuals. In the 
age of Shakspere, 
in the age of Jona- 
than Edwards, edu- 
cation and informa- 
tion were gathered 
from human con- 
tact. If you wished 
to know what had 
happened, you 
asked your neigh- 


| 
| ties, but it separates 
| 


to their business 





| 

| 

| 

| 
bor. less for him: ‘‘ They 
Today men ride On 1g tell me the Sunday 

| 


Sunday reading! 
Gabriel himself 
couldn’t hold an 
audience whose 
heads were full of 
such stuff as that.” 

When he is told 
that the fight is 
hopeless he replies 
that the fight of 
God is never hope- 


paper has come to 


side by side, and, By L. R. Linn stay, and I may as 


instead of exchang- 
ing news, they both 
bury themselves in 


HE harvest is in now, 


well let it alone. 
Never! I believe it 
is a great evil, and 


the sporting or the The year’s work done; I shall fight it while 
financial or the Leaves slowly fall now, Ilive. I never read 
editorial columns. One by one. a Sunday paper, and 
A hundred years ’ wouldn’t have one 
ago, if you wanted Lay your ear this way in my house. .. . 
to know the move- Ere the dawn flee; I will have nothing 
ment of politics and In your small, shy way, to do with them. 
finance and society, Hearken to me. They do more harm 
you had to go te | to religion than any 
church; now, if you Set down summer’s load, | other agency I 
want to know these Too heavy for you; know.” _ 
things, you have to Birds fly across the road . . . There is no more 
read the newspaper. Cin cr Co, pathetic symptom 


Nothing marks this 
more clearly than 





of the fatally los- 
ing war that he 











the altered position 
of the minister. He 
not only no longer rules, he finds it diffi- 
cult even to serve. 

As with everything else, Moody knew 
how to use the newspapers for his purpose 
| when occasion came. But he mistrusted 
the enemy, and he did not miss a chance 
to express his opinion. ‘‘Good Christians 
are not going to live upon the New York 


waged in sO many 
respects than the 
complete triumph of his journalistic ad- 
versaries. They had destiny so wholly on 
their side that they did not have to notice 
his attacks. 

EDITOR’S NOTE — The next installment of 
Moody and Sankey, Workers in Souls, will appear 
in an early issue. 





Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker. A series of 
nine letters to expectant mothers, 
with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary prepara- 
tions. Letters will be mailed 
monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING IN- 
FANTS, AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. 
Prepared by Dr. S. Josephme 
Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. 
Price, 10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). 
Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL HousEs (new edition). Price 


50 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 
5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 
cents. 
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JOURNAL ParTIES. Our new booklet 
of good times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following book- 
lets directly from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York City. 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion 
magazine containing all the latest 
American and French designs. 
Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty- 
four-page booklet of novel designs 
for party, play or pageant. Price, 
15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the 
one-process method of smocking, 
and shows forty designs, with many 
delightful suggestions for their ap- 
plication. Price, 25 cents. 
Patterns may be had from any 

store selling Ladies’ Home Journal 

Patterns, or by mail, postage pre- 

paid, from the Home Pattern Com- 

pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York 

City, at the following prices (refund 

if excess is sent): 











BUILDING A LITTLE House. Price, NE Silat a EN nD 35. 45 

10 cents. LSE ara 45 
PLANNING THE LITTLE House Gar- Jackets . . eres. 2 40 

DEN. Price, 10 cents. Blouses and Skirts |...” . 30, 35 
WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. An Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) 35 
enlarged edition. Pri 95 : t Children’s Sets. . ... : 35 

g - £4ICe, co Cents. Children’s Clothes .... . 25, 30 

PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 Lingerie. ..........- 30 

cents. teOnteye 4g 4 ke hee 
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T has often been said that a woman is judged 

by the beauty of her home, and this is particu- 
larly true of the dining room. To bring out the 
richness of draperies and wall coverings, to give 
sparkling life to glassware and silver, and to cast 
a glow of charm over the entire room, your 
lighting equipment must be selected with care. 


All of these important points have been con- 
sidered in the designing of Moe-Bridges Lighting 
Equipment. Each new design has been passed 
on by our Advisory Board—an artist, an inte- 
rior decorator and an architect, whose knowledge 
of styles and periods is your assurance that the 
Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment you select will 
be correct and appropriate. 


It is true that the fixtures in the 
Moe Bridges line have the distinc- 
tive beauty and style usually found 
only in high-priced, specially de- 
signed equipment. However, you 
can install this decorative lighting 
equipment in every room in your 
home at a very reasonable cost. 








We have prepared an interesting instructive booklet on 
artistic home lighting showing a number of views of charm 
ing home interiors. Whether you plan to refixture your 
present home or to build a new house, this booklet will 
prove helpful. Send for your copy and the names of 
Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. K711. 


Moer-Bripces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin- 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK DETROIT ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ORLANDO 


MQE-BRIDGEC 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 











Siesta sa cipeaieia iio chicas mnie 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your instructive 
FREE booklet on home lighting, 
““When Evening Shadows Fall.’ 
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OUR Photograph is a priceless 
gift because it is the one thing 
that no one else can buy. Those 
whom you remember with Pho- 
tographs this Christmas will re- 
member you for all Christmas 
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eA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


(Continued from Page 27) 


An Arab village named Askar, commonly 
regarded as the successor of,ancient Sychar, 
lies up the valley in plain view, ten min- 
utes away, on the rising ground of a hill- 
side. Sitting at the well side, weary with 
his walking,the Master could have watched 
his disciples all their way to the village 
gates and could have seen the woman pass 
them coming down, jar upon her head, 
leaving the village spring with its hard 
water for the softer water of the sacred well. 
As for the well itself, choked though it is by 


fallen stones at the bottom, its seventy-. 


five feet still witness that once it was very 
deep.! The references in the conversation 
to local scenery are certainly too pat to be 
accidental. ‘‘Neither in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem,” said Jesus,” indicating 
towering Gerizim, whose steep flanks began 
to rise a few hundred yards across the road. 
“Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the 
fields,’’ he added; 
and there in the 
valley grows still 
some of the fairest 
grain we saw in 
Palestine. Plenty 
of difficult, perhaps 
insoluble, problems 
are associated with 
the Fourth Gospel, 
but whoever wrote 
this chapter had 
surely been at 
Jacob’s well. 

By what route the Master made his 
final journey to Jerusalem it is not easy to 
decide. Mark* and Matthew® suggest 
that he came into Judea through Trans- 
Jordania, called Perea in the Master’s 
day; Luke tells us that he went by way 
of Samaria;® and all unite in picturing his 
approach to Jerusalem from Jericho, 
which would suggest a Trans-Jordan min- 
istry. No necessary conflict is involved, 
only uncertainty as to the route he took. 
Of one thing, however, we are sure—his 
journey, apparently leisurely and extend- 
ing, it may be, many months, carried him 
to Perea, across Jordan. 

It still is one of the most fertile and 
sightly portions of Palestine. The hills 
are bolder, the valleys more spacious and 
productive than even in Samaria, and 
one Arab, unwittingly using a phrase of 
Jesus, told us gladly that his fields were 
yielding “‘sixtyfold.”” In the Master’s 
day it was the center of a thriving civili- 
zation, the remaining monuments of 
which are among the most impressive in 
the Holy Land. 


cA Visit to Old Gerasa 


HE more important cities across Jor- 

dan originally were Greek, populated 
by the Hellenes who followed in the wake 
of Alexander’s conquering armies. These 
cities lost their freedom to the Jews during 
the age of the Macabees and regained it 
only when Pompey seized the whole land 
for Rome and gave Trans-Jordania a 
large measure of autonomy. Neverthe- 
less, with a truculent Jewish population 
on one side and the desert with its over- 
flow of plundering Arabs on the other, 
these foreign towns were in no comfort- 
able place, and ten of them consolidated 
their joint interests in a league called the 
Decapolis. We hear of it in the gospels: 
Folk came from thence to hear Jesus in 
Galilee® or returned thither to spread his 
fame,® or welcomed his own coming into 
their borders.!° On the chief roads of 
Trans-Jordania, southeast of the Sea of 
Galilee, these flourishing centers stood, 
and if the ruins of two of them, Gerasa 
and Philadelphia, are typical, they must 
have been populous and wealthy towns. 





1John iv, 11 ?John iv, 21 3John iv, 35 
*Mark x,1 ‘Matthew xix, 1 ‘®Luke ix, 51-52 
7™Mark iv, 8 ®%Matthew iv, 25 Mark v, 20 
Mark vii, 31 





One glorious day in March we went out 
to Jerash, old Gerasa, lying some forty 
miles beyond the Jordan fords. Trans- 
Jordania now, as so often in its history, js 
in a parlous and uncertain state. Its peo- 
ple nervously fear the possible extension 
of Zionism across the river; they feel stil] 
the constant pressure of the Bedouin, 
whose long, black tents are seen in all the 
valleys; they grow restive at the grip of 
Britain’s hand and watch with deep con- 
cern the military airplanes with their 
dreaded bombs. The very tensity of poli- 
tics, the restless resentment of the people, 
and the fear of the Jews make new Trans- 
Jordania a modern replica of old Perea. 
For so, too, when Jesus came, the atmos- 
phere was unquiet. The Greek cities, with 
Romans over them, with Jews who hated 
them on one side and Arabs on their 
forays pressing 
from the other, 
were never “‘safe 
from the clutches 
of calamity.””! 

We sped out 
from the Jordan 
over military roads, 
in building which 
the British rival 
Rome, and, having 
lunched at the fords 
of Jabbok where, 
in the old days, 
Jacob wrestled 
with the angel,” we 
swung around the noble hills about the 
picturesque town of es-Salt and came to 
Jerash, the ancient Gerasa. 


An Unsightly Wreck 


OR nearly a century before Jesus’ min- 

istry the Romans had been masters of 
Palestine, and under their steady, strong 
administration, with its relentless policy 
of consolidating the empire and its ambi- 
tious program of lavish building, we may 
be sure that more than one city in the 
land had been splendidly embellished. 
Today, however, even Czsarea, the Roman 
capital on the seacoast, where Paul was 
two years a prisoner, is an unsightly 
wreck. Once it was famed for its temples 
and theaters, its walls and aqueducts, and 
its hippodrome where twenty thousand 
spectators could sit, but nothing now is 
visible save tumbled fragments of ma- 
sonry and columns strewn along the shore, 
near an isolated fishing hamlet shut off by 
bad lands and sand dunes from the rest of 
Palestine. So, too, Gaza and Ashkelon 
were noble towns in Roman days, adorned 
with splendid buildings, but time and 
man’s destructiveness have ruined even 
the ruins of their greatness. Here across 
Jordan, however, in Gerasa, separated 
from the destructive fury of the crusaders 
who spoiled so much Roman grandeur to 
build their castles, we can see a Greco- 
Roman city amazingly preserved. Here 
we can walk the streets, pause in the 
colonnades, sit by the public fountain, 
meet our friends in the forum, worship in 
the temples, rest on the millstones in the 
city’s bakery, sit where the judges sat in 
the basilica, watch in imagination races in 
the stadium, or naval fights on the arti- 
ficial sea, or in the theater see comedies of 
Terence and Plautus. 

A day spent in Jerash supplies one of 
the most rewarding memories that cluster 
about a pilgrimage to Palestine. Here 
one feels in vivid fashion the constructive 
power of Rome which, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne at the gate of Scotland to this 
splendid city on the edges of the Arabian 
Desert, not only conquered but built. 

Here, where now only a small settlement 
survives, once stood a lordly town whose 
very ruins fairly take one’s breath away. 


1 Habakkuk ii, 9 M 





2Genesis xxxii, 22-32 
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| Whew youngsters recognize the difference! They know 
vhen it’s Beech-Nut. And how they do flock around 
wher it’s time fora snack of pure Beech-Nut Peanut Butter! 
You don’t need to coax, for Beech-Nut (real flavor of 
fres'\, roasted peanuts) builds appetites. Just spread one 
slic. of bread with Beech-Nut and the other with good 
dai: butter, and there’s a sandwich fit for a king—or 
ber c still, fit for a growing American boy or girl. A 
hai'y, nourishing food for dozens of household uses for 
eve y member of the family. Sealed in vacuum jars. Sold 
cv. vwhere. Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N.Y. 
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Beech-Nut 


**Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 
Beech-Nut Confections 
Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 

















_BEECH-NUT QUALITY:+*: AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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and hundreds of made- 
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This is how these dishes are made 
on the palatial S. S, Malolo 
BAKED HAM WITH PINEAPPLE 

Boil a ham whole and remove 
the skin. Secure slices of Canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple all over top 
with cloves. (Use toothpicks as an 
aid.) Bake slowly from 30 to 45 
minutes in moderate oven. Baste 


once or twice with Pineapple juice. 


66 PINEAPPLE PIE—CRISS CROSS 
Line pie pan with pastry. Mix 1 
O7 } lé- ES e "1 ; eC ] Olt. cup sugar, I tablespoon cornstarch 
and add to 3 cups Crushed Canned 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Pourintopan. 
Dot with bits of butter. Cover with 
WD A ] ) i la GO) a9 dough strips in criss cross fashion, 
Bake in hot oven for about 20 


minutes. 
PINEAPPLE-BERRY LEMONADE 
On the new Matson liner ‘‘Malolo” in all your life.”” She adds: ‘‘I also - 46 sack shoes ploce 6 calietponte 
one marvels at the fine accommoda- serve Pineapple often with Ham apple ‘with its juice, 1 tablespoon 
tions— wonders at the amazing speed Steak. I cut a thick slice of raw ham, of strained canned or fresh crushed 
—and exclaims at the excellence of stick in a few cloves, cover top with raspberries or loganberries), juice 
the cuisine. Shere : agnadl Hawaiian Pineeopie, of 14 lemon, 1 tablespoon ‘gar, 
i i i a a Nall Cup pineapple juice, an crushed ice. Fill glass with pla 
gif likemany other palatiatshipe, ds hall cup ineapole juice ond i Patna ee 
liner uses Canned Hawaiian Pine- minutes. It’s a truly delightful dish.” 
apple in many attractive ways. P The steward’s Criss . 
Take for example Baked Ham, Cross Pineapple Pie ; With meats, and 
Criss Cross Pie and Berry Lemon- was submitted to Mrs. in pies and drinks, 
ade. We asked the head steward to W.S. Abbey, 123 West just as in a hundred 
tell us just how he makes these fa- Baker Street, Flint, other ways, Hawai- 
vorites. Read his formulas! Then note Michigan. She says: 1an Pineapple, either 
what three practical American house- I served the deli- Sliced or Crushed, isa 
wives say about them. Regarding cious Malolo Pielast night. Twoguests boon in any kitchen. 
Baked Ham with aii Mrs. asked me for the recipe. I recommend Be sure to keep both kinds on hand. 
A. J. House of 2968 it unreservedly. They are identical in quality and fine 
Whitney Av., Detroit, And the Pineapple drink was tried _ flavor, but each has its own particular 
Mich., writes: “I bak- by Mrs. W. M. Rutzen, 4813 Chicago _ uses. And write us for our newest reci- 
ed the ham just as St., Omaha, Neb. She writes:‘“‘Yum- _ pe book. A postcard will bring you a 
the steward suggests. yum. More!’ That was the shout of ' free copy. Address Department 31. 
Well, you never smell- the tiny totsto whom I served thede- —_—_ Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
ed anything so good lightful Pineapple-Berry Lemonade.” = 451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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—For serving right 
from the can nally, for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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at Pompeii compares with the ex- 


nin: 
ae ess and grandeur of this city. Its 
little theater, still beautiful and well 
preserved, could have seated three thou- 
sand people. A lovely colonnade, with 
many olumns still erect, made through 
the city a central artery from the forum, 
past th Temple of the Sun, and in the 


midst of it was a fountain. Another tem- 
ple still is exquisite, although only its 
facade is well preserved, and its glorious 
Corinthian columns, prone on every side, 
await the day of someone’s generosity, 
when they can be reared once more to 
make the sanctuary almost whole. The 
Temple of the Sun, an imposing shrine 
of monumental proportions, crowns the 
whole community from its height, and 
everywhere one turns one sees memorials 
of wealth and artistry which must have 
made the city a resplendent place. 


Down to Jericho 


ID Jesus come here? It is not impos- 
D sible that he did. Through this land of 
Perea, perhaps down the great trunk road 
on which such cities stood, he came on his 
way to Jerusalem and may well have 
walked this colonnade and by this foun- 
tain looked and listened even if he did not 
teach. 

One other city of the Decapolis we 
visited, ‘Amman, in ancient times the cap- 
ital of the Ammonites, called Rabbath 
Ammon, and in Jesus’ day known by its 
Greek name, Philadelphia. It is nearly 
thirty miles across Jordan from Jericho. 
Here one faces a jumbled potpourri of his- 
torical reminiscence so characteristic of 
Palestinian towns, for here was the enor- 
mous bedstead or sarcophagus of Og, King 
of Bashan, which was fourteen feet long 
and six feet broad,! at which the Hebrews 
marveled; under these walls Uriah died, a 
victim to the perfidy of David;? here rose, 
in the Greco-Roman age, a splendid town, 
neighbor to 
Gerasa; and here - 


Zaccheus, the publican.! So desolate is 
the Jordan plain, however, despite the 
palm trees, the banana plantations and 
the orange groves, that I found it easier to 
picture the scene when first the Hebrews 
sacked the city than when Jesus saw it in 
all the beauty with which Herod the Great 
had clothed it. 

Herod made Jericho his winter home 
and lavished on it his peculiar care. 
Josephus must have seen it much as Jesus 
did, and even he, the historian, grows elo- 
quent as he describes its fertile loveliness: 
“‘He would not be mistaken who should 
pronounce this place to be divine; . . . 
the most fruitful country of Judea, which 
produces a great number of palm trees be- 
sides the balsam tree; . . . avery happy 
situation and very fit for producing palm 
trees and balsam.” 

Here Jesus saw the aqueducts, the pal- 
ace, baths, theater and fortress which 
Herod the Great had built, and walked 
here, as elsewhere, among the monuments 
of Roman engineering and architecture. 
When Jesus was a babe Herod the Great 
had died here, and we especially were re- 
minded of his long, hard fight for health, 
his ugly dying, and his gorgeous funeral, 
when one day at Callirrhoe, by the Dead 
Sea, a few miles from Jericho, we bathed 
in the hot stream which once fed the fa- 
mous thermal baths of Herod. 

What a strange blend of legend and his- 
tory encompasses this salt sea! Two days 
before, far toward the southern end, we 
had seen Lot’s wife.2, Jebel Usdum, a huge 
cliff about seven miles long, composed 
solidly of salt, rises sheer from the Dead 
Sea. It is one of the marvels of the world. 
The water, laving constantly this mass of 
rock salt and absorbing the great frag- 
ments that break from its cliffs, is even 
more saline, they say, than in the north. 
Here, on this mountain of salt, from which 
our boatmen hacked away great portions 
with pickaxes for later use, Lot’s wife is 
standing. To be sure, she is rarely twice 
the same; for year after year, she too falls 
into the sea and 
some new pinna- 





today the British 
government cen- 
ters its military 
administration, 
and on the flat 
hilltop above the 
town we saw 
great bombing 
planes in fleets, 
ready to put the 
fear of Christen- 
dom into Moslem 
hearts. Here, 
too, the Master 
may have come, 
and still the visi- 
tor can see the 


thousand people. 
Whether to this 


town or that of 
the lecapolis the 
Mas‘er came we 


cannot know, but 
on one point our 
Previous im- 
pressions were 





The Gift That 
Keeps on Giving 


HE usual Christmas gift ar- 
rives but once, and brings | 
its meed of pleasure only for a_ | 
day —a week—a month. But your 
gift will bring pleasure all the 
year—if you remember your 
friends with subscriptions for the 
Lapis’ Home JouRNAL. 
Month after month it carries 


lem, “What to give?” will save 
you time—worry—money. And 
to each friend whom you so re- 
member we will send without 
charge an unusually beautiful full- 
color announcement over your 
name, to arrive in the Christmas 


cle is chosen to 
represent the an- 
cient tale. But 
with the tradi- 
tional site of 
Sodom and 
Gomorrah near 
at hand, the Bib- 
lical story of the 
fleeing family and 
| the woman pun- 
ished for her 
backward look 
grow alike easy 
to explain and 
vivid to imagine. 


a ie — into the home the best in serials, Baths 

temple, and a short stories, fashions, household OON, how- 
theater, well pre- ideas and timely articles on every ever, we were 
served, which phase of women’s interests. plunged from 
once seated six This ideal solution for the prob- tradition into his- 


tory. Here at 
Callirrhoe, near 
thesea’snorthern 
end, springs pour 
from the cliffs so 
hot that we could 
not even bear 
our fingers in 
them. Once they 
fed Herod’s 
baths. It was a 








abundantly con- mail. 
firmed: He was 
no siranger to the 


splendor of the. 

€mijire where, in giving to Cesar the 
thii ‘gs that were Cesar’s, so many denied 
God the things that were God’s. 

W hen we came down from Perea to the 
fords of Jordan and crossed to Jericho, we 
Were again on certain ground. Here Jesus 
Surely came. Here, where his forefathers 

ac crossed for conquest, he crossed for 
Saviorhood, and the town whose inhabit- 
ants they had massacred he made for- 
‘ver memorable by saving friendship for 
despised Bartimzus, the beggar, and 
‘Deuteronomy iii, 11M ?I1 Samuel xi 








teeteemeeneemeisiiieice 


broiling day, I 

well recall, with 
the fierce sun and the steam of the sea’s 
huge caldron conspiring to make existence 
unbearable as we climbed up from the 
shore along the streams which, once con- 
served in thermal baths, now run loosely 
to the sea. Hot as it was, however, we 
were glad, after three days in the saline 
stickiness of that abyss, to find a pool far 
enough from the stream’s source so that 
the water had cooled a little. Into it we 


1Mark x, 46-52; Luke xix, 1-10 *Genesis xix, 26 
(Continued on Page 173) 





is our holiday gift to the 


women of e America 


Pago junior model of beautiful Lady Dover, ideal 
for light ironing and for traveling, and regularly sold for 
$2.50, is our holiday gift to everyone who buys a Lady Dover. 


Thousands of women tell us: “Ironing is a real pleasure with 
Lady Dover. The work is so easy to see that I can do such 
beautiful ironing. Lady Dover gets hot quickly and stays 
hot. Actually % of the ironing time is saved for other things. 
And an actual insurance policy with each Lady Dover pro- 
tects it against burning out.” 


Lady Dover at the regular price, $7.50, is America’s most 
perfect electric iron. During this holiday offer, everyone who 
buys a Lady Dover, with the new armored plug, gets the 
Dover Boudoir Iron free—our gift to you. Ask your regular 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, use the coupon below. 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING CO. - Dover, Ohio 
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DOVER MFG. COMPANY : Dover, Ohio GY. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is Pe for $7.50. Please send me 


by prepaid parcel post a 634 Ib. Lady Dover Iron, and 
a Py) fe. meg Boudoir Iron free. 
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... are they from 


Clover Leaves some enchanted baker-shop? 


The cream-filled sugar 


és Here are biscuits that seem to be not sub- 
wafer, one of the many— 


stance at all but just a melting sweetness 
: 7 passing across your palate, leaving a trail of 
vague delight. They hint of bees and clover, 
TLS ( , elf-land and dreamy places. 






Yet Sunshine Clover Leaves are made by 

white-frocked bakers, on the sunlit floors of 

B | SS © U I T S the thousand window bakeries and sold at 
—made in the “thousand window bakeries” aia pita’ Seon 

These tempting cream-filled sugar wafers 


Let us send you, free, Ida Bailey Allen’s "Sunshine Book’? are just the thing for Parties, teas or with 


—laden with menus and recipes. Address: Loose-Wiles 


Biscuit Co., 814 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. ‘ dessert—wherever . light, Sweet something 
is required. 
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(Continued from Page 171) 


plunved. It was hardly bearable but it 
was refreshing. I wonder if Herod the 
Great. who once sought health in the 
waters of these same springs, enjoyed 
then. for all the grandeur of his baths, 
as mich aS we. 

While the ancient works of man in this 
unique, weird region are utterly undone, 
the works of Nature must be much the 
same. Perhaps the Master, wandering 
soliti ry from the flippant, gay, degenerate 
populace of Jericho, sought some evening 
the Dead Sea’s northern shore and walked 
along it to the mouths of Jordan, prepar- 
ing his spirit for the tragic days ahead. I 
dreamed of it one evening when I walked 
there. The seashore is a ghastly, barren 
place, strewn with broken reeds, the tracks 
of jackals, spectral logs washed up by the 
waves and frosted with the salt, with here 
and there unwary fish which, venturing 
too far down Jordan, have been killed by an 
unsuspected foe and pickled in the brine. 

Of a sudden, with no inviting green to 
herald them, one comes upon the mouths 
of Jordan. They thrust their waters out 
into the sea in the midst of a dreary wilder- 
ness. To the north, slime pits surrounded 
by clay hillocks, curiously scarped and cas- 
tellated; on the east the plateau of Moab, 
purple in the evening light; to the west 
the dour plain passing into the still wilder 
Judean wilderness with the Mount of 
Olives standing clear in the distance above 
it; near at hand the drear, dead coast, 
salt pits and ghostly, crusted branches of 
long-perished trees. 

In such a landscape Jordan pushes its 
fresh waters forth into the sea. It is the 
most impressive symbol of hopeless en- 
deavor I have ever looked upon. These 
waters came down from the fountains of 
Lebanon and the snows of Hermon, and 
here they invade the brine—one can see 
by the color how far they go—as though 
Jordan were making a desperate endeavor 
to sweeten the bitumen sea. It is a useless 
sacrifice. The tragedy of hopeless striving 
is here perpetually enacted—fresh water 
flowing, century after century, into a sea 
too poisoned ever to be cleansed, too dead 
ever to be made alive. Was the Master 
tempted here so to see his ministry for 
men? Did he here perhaps renew in 
prayer his courage and his faith that the 
human race, not hopeless yet, could still 
be brought to sanity and peace? 


Judean Wilderness 


ANY strange processions have gone 
up from Jericho to Jerusalem— from 
David, returning after Absalom’s rebellion 
to be king again, to Herod the Great, car- 
ried on a golden bier to be buried in high 
state upon the ridge. But no company 
ever made that journey so fraught with 
man’s spiritual destinies as Jesus and his 
followers. In memory of them we made 
the ascent one unforgettable evening when 
all heaven and earth conspired to glorify 
the Judean wilderness. From the moment 
w!.en, climbing up among the intricate and 
Winding wadies, we came within sight of 
Ouvet again, the evening shadows so 
pi .ed out the hills that like a gorgeous 
Stu rway, height beyond height, they rose 
to ‘heir crest—the Mount of Olives, bear- 
Ins, Bethany, like a toy town, on its shoul- 
de. The mystic light that flooded the 
ne was silver-white, enveloping the in- 
‘ening mountains and making Olivet 
k among them veiled yet luminous. 
rhaps the Master saw it so as he came 
'y the path from Jericho to Jerusalem to 
» crucified. Perhaps he stopped, as we 
“, to gaze long upon a scene so glorious 
n itself and so clothed with memories. 
‘crhaps that little band instinctively ex- 
‘iaimed, as we did, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
CM) =< eee whither the tribes go up, even 
the tribes of Jehovah.’ 
rhe Jerusalem of Jesus’ day was very 
different from the old city of David. Long 
since, its population had increased and its 
walls had been enlarged until within their 


etl hata ant otacit i=l 


compass lay the western hills and the in- 
tervening Tyropoeon Valley, across which 
roadways, supported on great arches, car- 
ried the traffic to and from the temple 
area. In particular, Herod the Great, with 
his passion for building, had embellished 
the city in the generation before Jesus, so 
that his palace on the western hill, his 
castle near the temple area, and the new 
temple itself, whose outer colonnades were 
not completed until after Jesus’ death, 
were the outstanding features of the city. 
Even a theater Herod had built here to the 
scandalization of the Jews, and, in the val- 
ley below, an amphitheater as well. 

The pilgrim to Jerusalem today who 
wishes to see the Master’s city as it was, 
uncorrupted by the guile of false identifi- 
cations, faces no easy task. Here the evil 
work of ignorant piety has done its worst, 
and many a traveler leaves Jerusalem, not 
helped to see the days of the Master’s pas- 
sion more vividly, but shocked by super- 
stition and incredible tales as to dare trust 
no place as a scene of Jesus’ ministry and 
believe nobody as a guide. 


ads 
(@hicanery 


HO can blame them? After one has 

been shown in Jerusalem the very 
spot where Abraham discovered the ram, 
the offering of which was substituted for 
the sacrifice of Isaac; or in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre itself has had pointed 
out the stone on which the body of our 
Lord was anointed for burial—although 
the stone was put there in 1808; after he 
has been shown the column to which our 
Lord was bound when he was beaten by 
the soldiers, which first is mentioned as a 
relic in 1384 and has changed its size and 
color frequently since then; when he has 
seen the Apostles’ Cave, where the disciples 
hid during the crucifixion, the house where 
Dives, the rich man of Jesus’ parable, lived, 
and near at hand a corresponding house 
for the poor man in his utter penury; when 
with reverence he has tried to follow the 
Via Dolorosa, based on a false location 
of Pilate’s court and without a shred of 
evidence for any spot encountered in its 
course, he may be excused for utter weari- 
ness and disillusionment. Some day one 
hopes these Christian churches will cease 
overlaying with their chicanery and igno- 
rance the city of the Master’s sacrifice. 

In the meantime the intelligent traveler 
need not live on guile nor believe in lies in 
order to walk with the Master in Jerusa- 
lem. Let him begin by climbing Olivet 
and, whether from the crest or from the 
flanking road that runs past traditional 
Bethany, look on the city as Jesus did. 
Here the Master paused and wept! as he 
saw Zion, and even one from Western 
lands, of cooler temperament, with no such 
poignant love of Jerusalem as the Master 
knew, must be deeply moved as he looks 
down from Olivet upon this city-shrine of 
many memories. Even Titus, used as he 
was to sack and pillage, stood on Scopus 
yonder, the day before he sacked Jerusa- 
lem, and “wept for the sake of the beauti- 
ful city.” 

What the Master saw as he sat on the 
ass’s colt among the multitude that waited 
with palm branches while he looked, it is 
not difficult to visualize again. The city 
wall ran westward from below the present 
St. Stephen’s Gate, past the great castle of 
Antonia which Herod built not far from 
the temple, and, swinging around the 
western hill, took in Herod’s massive palace 
with its towers; then, rimming the edge of 
the Valley of Hinnom, crossing the Tyro- 
poeon Valley eastward to inclose Siloam, 
swinging northward again to protect the 
spring Gihon and the ancient hill Ophel, it 
reared itself to a great height from the 
Kidron Valley at the temple area. All this 
circle of Jerusalem was visible from Olivet, 
as it is today, and still, supremely impres- 
sive, in the eastern wall which used to rise 
170 feet above the Kidron Valley is the 
great platform on which the temple stood. 

This colossal artificial stage reared it- 
self up directly across the Kidron Valley 





Psalm exxii, 2-4 


1Luke xix, 41 
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OUR beautiful 
hand- decorated Renaissance a7 
: Normandy suites in shaded walnut, 
mellow maple, apple green, and ee 
modern colorings will please you. They are 
smartly upholstered and truly comfortable 
— honestly built and priced by a manufac- 


turer who has made fine furniture for 


101 years. Your dealer handles Hey- 
4 -~W akefield furniture. 


’ HEYWOOD ~W AKEFIELD 
COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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SANTA LEAVES 
THIS GIFI— 


The Miaiuce Lasts all Year! 


HEN Santa goes down the chimney this year, 
what will he leave? Gifts that give merely a 


passing thrill on Christmas morning? 


There is one gift that’s at once worthy of the 
giver yet sure to please each friend to receive it, not 
only at Christmas time but all through the year. 
That gift is a year’s subscription for the 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN AL 
only *1 for 12 Big Issues 


The Journal is a tasteful, entertaining, year-round gift the 
pleasure of which is enhanced through the fact that all the 
family will enjoy it. Because of its exceptionally low price 
of $1 a year (foreign $2.50) you may wish to add it to other 
more expensive gifts. And even if you gave this remem- 
brance last year, a renewal is a new gift this year—issue by 
issue the Journal is always different, always refreshing. 


To each friend whom you so remember we will send, en- 
tirely without charge, a colorful Maxfield Parrish gift an- 


nouncement, bearing your name, to arrive in the Christmas mail. 


Hand your order now to one of our authorized repre- 
sentatives—or mail it with your payment to the address 
below, giving your own name and address as well as the 
names and addresses of the friends you select. Your early 
order will have special attention, and much of your shopping 
will have been done comfortably —avoiding crowded stores 
and the further task of wrapping and mailing. 


Two Other Choice Gifts 


For Any Man— 


THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Every week $2 (Foreign $6) 


For those who love the Country— 


THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
Monthly, 3 years for $1 (Foreign $2.50) 
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from the spot where the Master waited. 
Nearly rectangular, some 400 yards north 
and south by 300 east and west, stretched 
the stone platform covered with buildings, 
columns, colonnades, a fortress, a sanc- 
tuary and an architectural display in 
one—and in the midst of it the temple. 
This strangely proportioned building was 
172 feet long and 172 feet high; its propy- 
lzum was 172 feet broad, but the breadth of 
the sanctuary behind it was only 120 feet. 
When one reviews upon the spot the 
elaborate approaches, the cumulative ef- 
fects of the many buildings, the delicacy of 
the colonnades, the stalwartness of the 
ramparts, whose ampleness and beauty still 
are striking, one can imagine vividly the 
scene which greeted the Master. The 
whole circle of Jerusalem lay before him, 
and at the nearest point, like a pearl in the 
ring, shone the temple and its courts. 

If the visitor would see the Master’s 
Jerusalem at close range, let him now go 
down from Olivet and wander over the 
temple area itself. No recognizable stones 
are left of the buildings he knew here, and 
a religion whose blend of old Judaism and 
new Christianity would be strange to him 
now is regnant where the temple stood. 
Only the great platform where he walked 
and the hills he saw from it remain sub- 
stantially the same. If, however, one goes 
down under the Mosque el-Aksa, which 
stands on the esplanade where a church of 
Justinian once stood, he will find himself, 
to be sure, in a dark and littered place 
amid old. stone foundations and new con- 
crete buttresses but, for all that, in one of 
the most impressive spots in the city. 
Here one can literally walk in Jesus’ foot- 
steps. For here is a Herodian gateway, 
still clearly marked by its columns, its enor- 
mous lintels and its steps. This gateway, 
which led up from Ophel to one of Herod’s 
grand approaches to the temple platform, 
is one of the few remaining architectural 
fragments in Jerusalem that have come 
down from Jesus’ day—a remnant to me 
more striking even than the great stones 
of the platform’s outer wall or the bases of 
the arched roadways across the Tyropceon 
Valley. By these steps, beneath these 
lintels, between these columns, Jesus must 
have passed. Here, where no shrine ob- 
scures the facts, we run upon a genuine 
memorial of the Master’s day. 


Siloam and Bethesda 


WO places associated with Jesus’ min- 

istry, Siloam and the pool of Bethesda, 
wealso can be confident about. Siloam long 
has been well known—unlovely enough 
now and needing all the gifts of imagina- 
tion to reconstruct its meaning to the an- 
cient city. Bethesda has recently been 
uncovered and seems to be fairly well es- 
tablished. At least Pére Vincent, one of 
the best archzologists in Palestine, as- 
sured me of it. It has, as the gospels say, 
five porches, for it is a long rectangle—one 
porch on each of its four sides—divided 
into two squares by’a porch across the 
middle. Still in process of excavation, it 
furnishes another link between the modern 
pilgrim and the Master’s city. 

Still more interesting are the remnants 
left us of the Tower of Antonia. One can 
see yet across the narrow street that leads 
in from St. Stephen’s Gate the upper por- 
tion of a Roman arch’s central span. The 
modern street is many feet above the an- 
cient level but, entering a convent close at 
hand, one can go down to the old grade 
and see further remnants of the Roman 
arch and walk upon the very pavement 
where once the Roman soldiers of the 
Tower of Antonia idled or prepared to 
fight. It is a stirring place. To be sure, 
the sisters who worship and teach here are 
confident that this is Pilate’s court where 
the Saviour stood silent while the crowd 
cried ‘‘Crucify him!” The best arche- 
ological opinion disagrees and places 
Pilate’s court in the old palace of Herod on 
the western hill, but no one doubts that on 
this pavement we are on authentic 
ground—the Tower of Antonia. 

Under this archway Jesus doubtless 
walked; here Paul was brought when in 


a 


the temple court close at hand the moh 
had seized him, and on some stairway 
here he turned and addressed his would-be 
murderers.! The grooves worn by old 
chariot wheels still run down the neighbor- 
ing roadway and the pavement stones are 
marked by the games the soldiers played, 
One game in particular attracted my at- 
tention, played with two rows of seven 
small holes each, like teacups hollowed in 
the rock. Strangely enough, a few days 
later, at the gateway of old Samaria, the 
city of Omri and Ahab, I saw two Arab 
shepherds eagerly engaged in this very 
game which long ago on the pavement of 
Antonia the Roman soldiers played. 


On the Mount of Olives 


ROM the beginning, Christian interest 

in Jerusalem has centered in the sites 
associated with the Master’s crucifixion, 
The upper chamber, Gethsemane, Gol- 
gotha, the tomb—these have been the 
natural goals of Christian pilgrimage and 
no one of them can be confidently located 
except Gethsemane, somewhere on the 
Mount of Olives. 

Throughout his final visit to Jerusalem 
the Master’s customary retreat was 
Olivet.2 It remains yet perhaps the most 
persuasive memorial of him in Jerusalem’s 
vicinity. One comes down through the 
eastern gate into the Kidron Valley and 
climbs up the Mount of Olives on the 
other side. Still one can see the white- 
washed sepulchers? which thickly strew 
the Kidron’s flanks, the Master’s symbol 
for the hypocrites, and many a holy tomb 
there reminds one yet of his words about 
those who garnish the prophets’ graves 
while they “‘kill and crucify” the proph- 
ets of their own time.* 

Today on Olivet the olive trees are pres- 
ent still, but man and locusts have dimin- 
ished them and Christian churches have 
crowded them. It is not easy to find quiet 
and solitude there. On the night of Holy 
Thursday, when one would be alone upon 
the hill, crowds throng up, the automobiles 
honk their horns and their headlights flash 
into the densest shade. No longer is it 
easy to imagine that here 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent.”” 


But as the night crept on and the ser- 
mons, which had seemed an intrusion on 
the rights of silence, were long finished and 
the songs in many tongues were stilled, it 
became peaceful in Gethsemane. The 
exact spot is quite unknown, but some- 
where on this hillside the Master faced his 
agonizing spiritual travail beneath the 
olive trees. Across the Kidron below him, 
he could look on Jerusalem. The Bible’s 
phrase, “‘on the Hill of Olives opposite 
the temple,’’® correctly draws the scene. 
Evening lights were shining from the tem- 
ple area and tower while he was praying. 
There on the morrow they would crucify 
him, and within view of the city that be- 
trayed him he said, ‘Thy will be done.” 

The site of Pilate’s Prztorium is fairly 
sure but to call it impressive would be 1n- 
truthful. One goes in the Jaffa Gate, and 
there in a little plaza where David Street 
pours out its motley throngs and the ‘or- 
eign business of banks and tourist agen«!es 
has its center, one sees the massive re- 
mains of an ancient citadel. In its present 
form it dates from the fourteenth century, 
with later additions, but the great rocks of 
its lower foundation are Herodian. Hcre 
Herod built his famous Phasael Tower, 
often reconstructed, which in its present 
form affords the tourist the best reminder 
of the ancient wall towers of Jerusalem. 
Here, in connec.ion with the towers and 
palace, stood the king’s judgment hall, and 
here, so far as our evidence indicates, 
Pilate released Jesus Bar-Abbas® and sen- 
tenced Jesus Christ. Nothing remains to 
lend either atmosphere or detail to the p:c- 
ture. One would do well to fall back on 
1Acts xxi, 27-40 *Luke xxii, 39 


*Matthew xxiii, 27 Matthew xxiii, 29, 34 
5Mark xiii, 3M ®Matthew xxvii, 15-26 M 





(Continued on Page 179) 
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CHARACTER 


HARACTER isa combination of qualities 
that give distinction—a designation accorded 
Monarch Food Products from the beginning. 

Succeeding generations have known only re- 
finements of that early character—a continuing 
betterment in the growing and selecting of 
materials, skill in preparing, care in supplying 
Monarch Foods for you. 

It is this character that has made Monarch 
the choice of the discriminating, that carries 
assurance, that adds distinction to the menu 
and joy to the appetite. 


Products of Character in Every Package se 


or Tin, Under the Monarch Label 
COFFEE TEA COCOA CATSUP CHILI SAUCE 


Grape Juice Ginger Ale (Pale Dry) Sweet Pickles Sweet Relish 
Olive Oil Mayonnaise Salad Dressing Salad Mustard 
Thousand Island Dressing Prepared Mustard Peanut Butter 
Preserves Jellies Orange Marmalade Mincemeat 
Pastry Flour Spices Olives Cooked Spaghetti Food of Wheat 
Jelly Powder Yankee Beans with Pork Pork and Beans 
Tomato Soup Tomato Puree Vegetable Soup Corn Peas 
Beans Asparagus Tomatoes Pumpkin Beets 
Carrots Spinach Sauer Kraut Sweet Potatoes Peaches 
Pears Plums Pineapple Cherries Apricots 
Fruit Salad Grape Fruit Raspberries Strawberries Blackberries 
Blueberries Loganberries Salmon Sardines Shrimps 
Lobster Tuna Fish Crabmeat Clams Kippered Herring 
Kippered Snacks Sliced Beef Boned Chicken 


MONARCH TEENIE WEENIE SPECIALTIES 


Sweet Pickles Sweet Relish Sweet Chow Sweet Onions 
Sweet Ringlets Peanut Butter Sardines Wheat Hearts 
Sweet Peas Early June Peas Sweet Corn Green Beans 
Lima Beans Asparagus Points Beets Diced Carrots 


REID, MURDOCH @& CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


General Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branches: 


New York + Boston «+ Pittsburgh + Wilkes-Barre + Jacksonville 
Tampa - Phoenix - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


A 
ON. for RC, 


Sold only through grocers who 
own and operate their own stores 


© 1927 R. M.& Co. 











New’ Z1PPERS 


















Tx pleasing harmony with 
autumn coats are these tweed Lo-Zippers, 
in Tan or Gray. The cloth is all-wool— 
the patterns are woven exclusively for 
Goodrich. Ecru net lining protects deli- 
cately shaded shoes or hosiery. 


7 7 i 


New this year is the Lo-N-Hi 
—a lighter, more glovelike Zipper, with a 
top which can be worn “high” or folded 
down to make a neat, ankle-hugging cuff, 
revealing the harmonized rayon lining. 
Colors: Beige, Black, Gray. 
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HIS season, Zippers assume a new lead- 
ing rdle in the well-planned wardrobe. 


Colorful, yes—and so trim, so glovelike, so 
flattering to the shapely foot and ankle— 
that the first autumn rains will find the well- 
dressed woman welcoming the chance to 
appear in them. 


These slim, encasing Zippers make protec- 
tion of health a pleasure. 


And their economy is instantly seen, when 
you compare their price with the value of 
the costly footwear which they guard 


A Rit tise 





TOUCH of 
to the autumn costumes ”® 
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from autumn dampness and winter snow. 


Naturally, women who pride themselves 
upon the correctness of their ensemble will 
find a new delight in Zippers—the oppor- 
tunity to harmonize different Zipper shades 
with their costume colors. 


ee ie 


Over fifty thousand dealers can now show you 
the correct new colors of genuine Zippers — be 
and to those who send the coupon we will 
mail a complimentary copy of the 16-page 
“Goodrich Zipper Color Harmony Guide.” 


Tue B. F. Gooprich RussBer Company, Est. 1870 
Akron, O. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Tue gleaming vertical line of the HOOKLESS 
FASTENER On all Zippers sets off the foot’s slenderness. 
This Mottled Brown Zipper with light fleece lining 
is seen also in Mottled Gray, Sand and Black. 
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CYTRIPES on 
thecuffs oftheseTan 
or Gray Lo-Zippers 
lendadashofsmart- 
ness to the foot 
which wears them 
so gracefully. They 
come just far 
: enough up the an- 
ES kle to enhance its 
pleasing lines. 








CAUTION! 


All are not Zippers 
that close with a slid- 
ing fastener. Lookfor 
and find the name 
Zipper on the flap 
—and be sure of au- 
thentic Goodrich 
style, as well as the 
HOOKLESS FAST- 
ENER which cannot 
rust, stick, or loosen. 
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z TRADE MARK REG. U.S.PAT OFF. ' 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Zipper Dept., Desk L, Akron, Ohio. 


Send me complimentary copy of Hazel H. Adler’s 
Goopricu Zipper Cotor Harmony Guipe, con- 
taining the Taylor Color Harmony Chart, which 
shows the authentic color combinations of Zip- 
pers, shoes, hose, dresses and accessories. 
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NAME. .......cccccccccccccscecscnessscetecseeseneseenseenseeeceecaneeeensnenseasaeasenseensseeeee 












ADDRESS. ......cccccccccccccessesseeseeteceeceeeenesansnansneseesseneneneeanensoossasoneesssane 
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our FULLER MAN -- 


makes these suggestions 
for your Ghristmas Gift List 


¢ There are thirty-five others 
he can show you. and = 
numberless combinations 
to provide suitable and 
\ welcome gifts for everyone 


November, 1927 















Your Fuller Man will be glad to come to you with the 
complete Fuller Christmas line, even in advance of his 
next regular call, if you desire. Simply phone the 
Fuller Brush Company Branch Office in your city, or 
write direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn., who will send you new booklet, 
free, “‘The Cleaning Problems of the Home’. (In 
Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 





Everyone needs a pocket comb. Ivory 
Fullerex with shell Fullerex back and 
case pleases men. Dainty ivory Fullerex 
with matching sheath delights the 
women-folk. 








The Fuller Shower Brush gives all the luxurious 
comfort of a shower bath without the expense of 
extra plumbing. A welcome gift in any home. 





“Little Lady’s’’ Set of smaller 
comb, brush and mirror. Makes 
little girls feel deliciously grown up 
and inspires them to take pride in 
personal neatness. 


The Fuller Flesh Brush is ideal 











for dry massage or in the bath 
—a wonderful tonic for the 
skin. One of the most popular 
Fuller gifts. 










Please the boys on your list with an 
Outing Set of comb, brush and shiny 
trench mirror. A boy’s greatest treas- 
ure—for one of his many pockets. 


Six-piece Personal Set of ivory Fullerex 
—comb, and brushes for hair, hands, 
nails, bath and clothes. A gift to en- 
hance the feminine dressing table and 
the owner's charm. 






















Bridge table number 
disks of ivory Fullerex 
numbered 1 to 6. a 
Vanity Case of pearl |§ 
Fullerex for loose pow- ji 
der includes comb. 4 


The six-piece Personal Set of shell 
Fullerex appeals to the man of the 


. If you have friends or relatives who welcome gifts 
h A seal li ae The creamy white Fallerex Beush and of the practical sort, your Fuller Man will show 

— REY SORES SOE Sr the Comb Set has a tray which holds comb you his wide variety of brushes for the household 
well-groomed man. conveniently upright beside the brush. cleaning closet. 





FULLER BRUSHES 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT - CELLAR TO ATTIC 













Genuine 
Futter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Full 


Look for both! 


© THE F.B. £0, 
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Continued fram Page 174) 


Munk:csy’s painting, Christ Before Pi- 
1 let that kindle his imagination, 


late, a : 
because this Tower of Phasael is empty of 
suggestiveness. As I passed it repeatedly, 
amid tiie jostling crowds, I used to marvel 


that a!! this eager chaffering, this sweating 
toil of laden men and beasts, was going on 
where once the walls echoed “Crucify,” 
and where the Son of man, bowed beneath 
his Cross, passed through the throngs to- 
ward Golgotha. 

The traditional site of the Cross and the 
tomb has been hallowed for over fifteen 
centuries in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Let the visitor go there as to one of 
the most interesting places in Christen- 
dom with a continuous tradition from the 
days of Constantine the Great, and made 
sacred by the prayers and vows of innu- 
merable pilgrims, but let him not go there 
as to the assured site of either crucifixion 
or resurrection. No one knows where that 
site is, and doubtless no one ever will. 

Eusebius, a Christian historian of the 
fourth century, tells us that in 134 A.D. 
Hadrian, having sacked the city, wished to 
force pagan worship on it and so reared a 
great terrace over Golgotha and built an 
altar there. When in Constantine the 
Great’s time, three hundred years after the 
crucifixion, Christians demolished the ter- 
race, they found Golgotha and the empty 
tomb beneath. Three centuries of pagan- 
ism are so long a span, and the evidence of 
a historian in the fourth century A.D. is 
dated so far after the event, that one’s 
confidence cannot be assured. Apart from 
tradition, the archeological argument has 
been associated with the position of the 
city’s second wall, outside of which the 
crucifixion was consummated. Where that 
ran the scholars have debated for years, 
some thinking it just inside the present 
sacred site, some sure that it was outside. 
Just now the debate has been fired with 
new fuel because the apparent line of the 
third wall has been exhumed approxi- 
mately where long ago Dr. Edward Robin- 
son conjectured it should be. While we 
were in Jerusalem a congress of archzolo- 
gists debated the question and left the 
matter, with good authorities on both 
sides, uncertain still. Since then Doctor 
Albright, of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem, has informed 
me that there in no longer any doubt but 
that the new excavations have uncovered 
the third wall, but he thinks the authen- 
ticity of the Holy Sepulchre is not settled 
by the fresh discoveries. 


Prejudice and ‘Rivalry 


OME doubtless will regret this uncer- 
tainty about sites, to Christians the 
most sacred in the world, but for myself 
the more often I visited the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the more grateful I was 
that we are not compelled to think of the 
Master’s Cross and tomb as being there. 
Let the visitor, some high day in Lent, go 
there himself and see! Five services are 
on at once—the Greek Orthodox, the Ro- 
man Catholic, the Armenian, the Jacobite 
Syrian and the Coptic. These five possess 
monopoly of the church and no others are 
allowed to hold public worship there. So 
Jealous are they of their rights in this care- 
fully districted sanctuary, where none may 
Overstep his privileges by a single inch, 
that within the memory of my friends in 
Jerusalem a riot broke out and two men 
were killed because a Greek had swept one 
more step of an outer stairway than it was 
his right to sweep. Even under British 
rule, while there have been no deaths, 
there has been bloodshed here, and Mos- 
lem soldiers still keep guard over the com- 
peling Christians. 

Disturbances are frequent. The last 
Good Friday night, while we were in the 
cily, an Armenian Christian who brought 
a Jewess in his party to the church was set 
upon by Moslems and Christians alike and 
thoroughly beaten. Here is the very crux 
and center of all the rampant prejudices 
and bitter rivalries that rend Jerusalem 
asunder. After the miracle of the sacred 
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fire, this last Easter, a letter came from one 
of the Patriarchs to the government. The 
responsible British official narrated to me 
the incident. The Patriarch was in great 
mental distress; sacred immemorial rights 
had been invaded; the government was 
implored to save the situation and protect 
the church from further wrong; and the 
trouble was that during the service of wor- 
ship the Jacobite Syrian kavass had stood 
on a step of the stairway where only the 
Armenian kavass had a right to stand, 
while the Syrian should have stood upon 
the floor. 

Such is the atmosphere of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre today and public wor- 
ship is an unhappy advertisement of it. In 
gorgeous, ecclesiastical vestments the five 
sets of churchmen parade the sanctuary, 
chanting, genuflecting, ringing bells. The 
groups proceed, each in its appointed 
course and order, about the rambling, 
meticulously apportioned church to swing 
censers before the holy places. The spot 
where Constantine’s mother found the 
“‘true Cross,’’ Golgotha itself, the stone of 
anointing for the burial, the place where 
Mary stood when she saw where they laid 
him, the Master’s tomb, and Joseph of 
Arimathza’s own sepulcher as well—such 
holy places within the sanctuary are ven- 
erated with swinging censers twice a day by 
every one of the five churches, and no one 
of them dares omit a single occasion lest it 
lose forever the prized privilege of sharing 
in the fivefold monopoly. 


On the Grest of Olivet 


HE church itself is bedlam to the eye 

and ear. The garish, gawdy decora- 
tions, the competing din of five simulta- 
neous services, the hideous dissonant gongs, 
the very lamps which hang by thousands 
from the roof, their differences advertising 
their fivefold sectarianism—all this repre- 
sents a type of religion that Jesus disliked 
most and represents nothing that he 
pleaded for and for which he died. 

What will they not show you in this 
place? The spot where Adam was buried, 
the cleft in the rock which the earthquake 
opened at the crucifixion and through 
which Christ’s blood, dripping, fell on 
Adam’s skull so that he revived and 
walked the streets of Jerusalem; the pillar 
of scourging—you may thrust a stick 
through a hole to touch it and then kiss the 
stick; even the stocks into which the Mas- 
ter’s feet were put while the Cross was 
being reared, two impressions of his foot- 
steps on the solid rock, and the very hole 
into which the Cross was thrust—such 
chicanery and superstition shock the eyes 
while the ears are filled with the hideous 
dissonance of five kinds of Christians ven- 
erating their sacred sites. 

Was Jesus really crucified and buried 
here? Was this the place where Easter 
morning broke in glory? For myself, I 
hope not. Let his sacrifice and his vic- 
tory find their memorial anywhere rather 
than here. This pretentious and ugly 
paganism mingled with disgraceful impos- 
ture is utterly alien to his spirit. Was it 
not enough that he was crucified? Must 
the reputed place of his sacrifice be thus 
profaned by his followers? 

If we must have a site for the cruci- 
fixion, let us go to Gordon’s Calvary. At 
least that is decent and quiet. If we must 
see an empty sepulcher let us go to the 
“‘Garden Tomb”; at least the place is 
reverent and beautiful. But, best of all, 
let us climb Olivet again and lose, in the 
farther view of the city, the sight of man’s 
folly and the noise of his discords. Thence, 
if we climb high enough, we can see Beth- 
lehem shining on its noble hill. There, five 
miles to the south, cluster the happy mem- 
ories of Christ’s nativity; below us some- 
where among the northern suburbs of the 
city gather the recollections of his sacrifice. 
From Bethlehem to Golgotha—where so 
vividly as on the crest of Olivet can one 
ponder the significance of the life that lay 
between? 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article on A Pil- 
grimage to Palestine will appear in an early issue. 











Thomas Jefferson is buried near his home, 
“ Monticello,” in Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia. His wife is buried by his side. 


The memory of one we love is a 
priceless heritage that no change of 
fortune can take from us. It is ours 
forever. If we erect a memorial as a 
tribute to this memory, must it not 
be so wrought and of such material 
that its beauty, also, may endure? 


Rock of Hges 


"The Flawless Barre Granite” 
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Number Six of a Series 


Thomas 
Jefferson 


Third President of the 
United States; author of 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Governor of 
Virginia during the Revo- 
lutionary War; Secretary 
of State and Father of the 
University of Virginia. 




























“Mark Every Grave’’ 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet “J” 








ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


VERMONT 


BARRE, 
















TEHELtA L 
Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs to 


Dept. M 1-Z,Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum, Feel it heal! 


Be NR Be le pa me AP EOE EN OREN By A PERM TRAMP RE 


Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes [1] No] 
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More 
Molasses Desserts and Caoodies 


Here are sweets children love 
that are good for them too 


VERY child has a natural craving for sweets. 

And, for that matter, most grown-ups 

frankly admit they’re in their second childhood 
when it comes to desserts. 


Especially when it’s a Brer Rabbit dessert! 
For everybody loves that delectable old-time 
plantation flavor of Brer Rabbit Molasses. 


And... you need never feel guilty when 
you ask for a second helping. It’s actually good 
for you! So eat all you want of it, for Brer 
Rabbit Molasses contains a rich store of iron 
and lime—two food elements needed by both 
children and grown-ups. 


sweets they always crave. And they are go 
beamingly happy if you keep on hand plenty 
of scrunchy molasses cookies to go with each 
glass of milk! 


| peer desserts and cookies, Brer Rabbit 
makes delicious bread, muffins, baked 
beans—and, of course, candy. Gold Label Brer 
Rabbit, plain, is especially good as a spread for 
waffles and pancakes, or with cereal instead 
of sugar. And on ice cream—marvelous! 
The Brer Rabbit recipe book offered below 
is full of delightful recipes—quick, easy to pre- 


pare. Send for this free cook book before you 
forget. 











Let the children have plenty of molasses 
foods. It’s the wholesome way to give them the 














Raisin Pie— Brer Rabbit Molasses and 
raisins, both rich in lime and iron, give 
health value to this delicious pie. 


CPREE 


Send for free book conti ining 
recipes for foods shown on 
this page, and any 
other deliciou: des- 
serts and gcodies 







































Plantation Cup Cakes—A quick recipe for a Southern Spicy Gingerbread — This recipe 
simple dessert —fine-textured, spiced-just-right. makes a light, fluffy gingerbread that becomes a 
Children love them. party dessert when topped with whipped cream. 


rer Rabbit 
Molas & e vag pe pede pce de Beet + Acad 


Name 














In two grades: Gold Label—highest quality light molasses for the Address 
table and fancy cooking. Green Label—darker, with a stronger flavor 





Town_ State 
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: Made of Odds and End 
i eA Doll Ftouse Made of Odds and Ends 
ch 
F ALL house building and furnishing By EDWARD I HATCHER ridge and to gables with gummed paper 
bit were as simple and inexpensive as the tape. Each gable is 41% inches high from 
making of the fascinating toys shown top of box proper to peak of roof. 
ed here, there’d be no such things as efficiency ; Cut out front side of box, leaving a 1- es 
er apartments or the disappearance of the 4 inch margin all around, and glue an extra aie 
or old-fashioned home! piece of strawboard, cut from another 2 { 
| A common packing box, some paste- box, in the bottom of the house box fora 7 ’ : x: 
ad board, a roll of gummed paper tape, a floor. This piece may be ruled with heavy here’s a ch Ul in the air 
number of match boxes, a mailing tube or pencil lines about 14 inch apart to suggest that came in with the dusk. 
two, a few cheap beads, some match sticks, floor boards. The window openings are ’ ot eae : 
Ww pins and glue—such are the requisites for cut through the sides of the box with a There 5 an inuiling ct rele of 
e- the business of contracting and furnishing sharp knife, each opening being 214 by 414 light around the hearthstone. 
nu in Doll Land. inches. To the outside of these window The chairs d ] 
The doll house above is made of a straw- a openings glue 14-inch-wide frames cut € chairs ‘ w closer, one 
board packing box or carton—12 inches For the doll with literary leanings, from pasteboard. by one. It’s night time—home 
| wide, 18 inches long and 9 inches high what more businesslike than the desk Make a similar frame for the inside of f : : d hb 
| with the four large flap extensions of ends hs. made oy shutiel _— each window, and between it and the sur- time— time to draw the 
| and sides forming top. The two end flaps — rigor pr Sage face of box about window opening, glue shades, to keep the world out 
are bent straight upward and cut gable som k pre jm in Po ; another rectangular pasteboard frame just PT as b apse 
shape, the two side ones are bent upward ere Si al wide enough to permit a 14-inch extension and the cheer of t e firesidein. 
just far enough to meet gable ends, and to inside the window frame, to represent the © 
each is glued a separate sheet of thick paste- sash frame. To this, glue four 14-inch- 
board, cut from another box, for roof. wide strips for crosspieces, and if the effect ' 
These roof pieces are attached together at of glass is desired, use the thin, transparent EXT time you order window 
shades, be sure to specify 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on Harts- 
horn Rollers. They will look their 
best from the outside—serve their 
best inside. And this is important. 
The Hartshorn Roller will never 
ruffle even the most hair-trigger- 
like temper by balking or sulking 
when a hand on the cord says, 
“Go up” or “Come down”. There’s 
A block of wood, 34 by 34 by 3 inches, with large Strip furniture, made of strips of pasteboard, more than a half-century of expe- 
and small button molds for dials and loud folded and glued together, is even easier to manu- siesinn See oii aul San dll 
speaker, makes a radio that’s perfectly “quiet.” facture than the other kind, and just as effective. rene < ° rae 
rollers behind it. 
Ask your dealer how much Harts- 
horn Shade Cloths on Hartshorn 
g Rollers will cost, and always keep 
. in mind how well and how long 
4 they will serve. 
" & STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
3 3 250 Fifth Avenue New York 
SHADE 
PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 
A shade is only 
as good as 
its roller 
A completely furnished living room, with every modern luxury, evolved from odds and ends of pasteboard, beads, match boxes and such. 
is is y P 











Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Me CHORE GIRL 


Give Chore Girl the hardest pots and 
pansto clean and theeasy copper way 
she brightens them will amaze you. 
And so will her economy. Uniquely 
saving of soap, cleansers, time and 
labor. Gentle to hands and pans. 


Can’t rust. No sharp tiny splinters 
to hurt fingers or enter food. Usable 
to the last shred. 


The CHORE GIRL’S TWIN 
BROTHER IS_ 

The CHORE BOY Bee 
the improved copper clad 
shrin less scouring mit for 
cleaning pots and pans a 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 


| 


» Patented Knit copper sponge ball 


: instantly cleans pots and pans 


~~... 10 


“NS at Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, 
“~< Kress’,McCrory’s,at 
other 5 and 10s, at De- 
partment, Hardware, 

& Grocery Stores. 
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PHILLIPS MILK OF M 
I} seca, ‘oe ake Si noms carbone 
| ‘A flurd ounce will eht am 3 
HH] Magnesium Hydronide - 








An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 


Demand. 


HILLIPS Milk 


The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 


Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 


Phillips since 1875. 


of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


November, 1925 











material found —_ 


wrapped about eres 

candy boxes ie 

and cake. 2.9%, 
The chim- 


} & at a 
ney is a long 
box, or three : 
parlor match 
boxes glued 
end to end, and 
then glued to 
back of house, 
part of roof 
being cut out 
to fit. Cut a 
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1 and the rock. 
ers are Curved 
strips of paste. 
board measur. 
ing 3% inch 
wide and 3 
inches long, 
with the ends 
cut diagonally, 
The little table 
seen at the 
right of the 
room, between 
the windows, 
at bottom of 








fireplace open- 
ing 214 inches 
high by 3 
inches wide through wall into chimney. 
Cut the mantel frame from rectangular 
pieces of cardboard and glue to wall of 
house. The top of the mantel is 5% 
inches long, 134 inches wide and 4 inches 
from the floor. 

The globes of the realistic electric-light 
fixtures on the walls are cheap, square 
glass beads of amber color. The panel-like 
frame back of each is made of two small 
bits of strawboard, the larger being 
Y% inch wide and 3 inch long. Punch 
a hole through these pieces and glue in the 
hole a piece of large match stick. Then 
run a common pin through a small, flat 
glass bead, then through the larger bead 
used for globe, and then through the end 
of match stick, gluing the glass bead to 
match stick. 

The pasteboard parts of the fixtures are 
painted with silver paint. 

For the base of each candlestick on the 
mantel, cut two pasteboard squares, the 
larger measuring 14 inch. Punch a hole 
through both squares and insert a piece of 
match stick, adding a 14-inch square of 
cardboard about halfway up the match 
stick to act as drip cup. Paint candle part 
white and the rest silver. For the clock, 
cut a picture clock out of a magazine, glue 
it to a flat piece of wood or thick paste- 
board, sawing it out to shape with a jig 
or coping saw, and paint sides. 


eA Modern Living-Room Table 


HE table shown in the center at bot- 

tom of page 181 is made of cardboard 
and wood, with.a safety-match box used 
for the drawer. The topis strawboard 314 
by 5% inches. To the underside of this 
is glued the drawer of a parlor-match box, 
cut down to a height of 4% inch, and be- 
neath the center of the latter is glued the 
safety match box drawer. To strengthen 
front of drawer, glue on the inside a piece 
of thick cardboard, and through both 
thicknesses drill a small hole and insert a 
tiny brass screw for knob. The shelf be- 
neath the table is a piece of 14-inch-thick 
wood, measuring 234 by 434 inches, and 
glued to the legs. These are of pasteboard, 
5% inch wide and 2% inches long, each leg 
being scored down the lengthwise center 
with a sharp knife, then bent at right an- 
gles, and glued 
and nailed to 


Pasteboard mailing tubes also make attractive furniture. 


page 181, is 
very simply 
made of three 
safety-match boxes glued together, with 
thick pasteboard, 244 by 234 inches, for a 
top. 

Seven safety-match boxes are glued to- 
gether for desk in upper center, page 181, 
with thick pasteboard, 214 by 434 inches, 
glued to top. Round-headed brass screws 
or tiny gilded buttons may be used for 
drawer handles. The inkwell is a bead, 
while the pen is a tiny bird feather. The 
desk lamp is made of three glass beads, 
stuck with a pin to two small squares of 
pasteboard. 


Find a Nook for a Franklin Stove 


HE table at left center, page 181, is 

made of beaver board and strawboard. 
The top is beaver board cut six-sided, 
measuring 3% inches across. Glued to 
under side of this is another six-sided piece 
of beaver board, 25 inches across, while a 
third piece, of same dimensions as the sec- 
ond, forms the shelflike lower section. The 
legs are of the same dimensions and made 
like those of the first table. 

The main part of the Franklin stove 
at lower center, page 181, isa safety-match 
box. The drawer is removed and the open- 
ing cut in with nail scissors. Match sticks 
are glued to front for grate bars, and red 
tin foil makes the fire. The base of stove 
is pasteboard, with a piece of match stick 
run through each corner and beads glued 
on for legs and decorative balls. The urn 
at top and the small balls on corners are 
beads and button molds, and the stove pipe 
is a short length of dowel stick. The stove 
is painted black with gilt trimmings. 

Strip furniture like that at right center, 
page 181, is made of strips of pasteboard 
folded intoshape. It should be scored with 
a sharp knife where it is to be bent. To 
make the straight chair, cut a strip 1% 
inches wide and 10 inches long and, 
measuring from one end, make four pencil 
marks along edge, 11% inches apart. Then 
score the pasteboard across at these marks, 
bend for box seat, glue, and behold, 
a chair! The rocking-chair is made in the 
same way, except that a curved strip of 
pasteboard is glued to bottom for rockers. 

The furniture at top of this page is made 
of pasteboard mailing tubes, spice boxes, 
and the like. The chair is a tube 2 inches 

in diameter, 





table top and 
parlor-match 
box underpin- 
ning 

The legs of 
the straight 
chairs shown 
in photographs 
at left center 
and bottom of 
page 181 are 
made in the 
same way as 
those of the 








with a part of 
tube cut away 
to make the 
back and a 
disk of thick 


pasteboard 
glued in or 
seat. The table 


is a section of 
a larger m*il- 
ing tube, wth 
a square hole 
cut in it for 
the match-}:ox 
drawer anc a 








table, the back 
legs being 334 
inches long and 
the front ones 154 inches long. The seats 
and the pieces below them are of beaver 
board, measuring 114 inches square, while 
the pieces used for the backs—also of 
beaver board—measure 1 by 1)4 inches. 
The rocking-chair is made in the same way, 
with the same measurements, except that 
the square piece below the seat is omitted 


A parlor-match box bed is effectively decorated with paint. 


disk of paste- 
board glued on 
for a top. 

A parlor match box with the drawer !cft 
in makes the “springs” and frame of ‘he 
bed at bottom of this page, with two pieces 
of pasteboard, cut to shape, used as head- 
board and footboard. All the furniture was 
painted with opaque water-color paints, 
but common oil house paint over a coat 
of thin shellac also is effective. 
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Charming 7 o dainty - +. your best always! 


How is it possible?—asks the busy woman, the gay debutante, the modern 
girl with her many interests. One help is a good Face Powder . . . to 
safeguard against that serious and unfashionable affliction shiny-nose/ 
... to make your first, fresh make-up last longer. 

Armand Cold Cream Powder has double virtue. First, it caresses your 
skin into a surprising velvety bloom which is actually flattering. Then, 
because of the tiny magic bit of Cold Cream, the Powder clings to the 
skin. Drive in the wind, dance until dawn, shop a whole morning— 


And for the 


Armand Cold Cream Powder will stay on marvelously. 


health of your skin, it contains only the purest ingredients, recognized 
by pharmacists everywhere for their purity and wholesome merit. At 
leading toilet goods stores. Price $1.00. 

Take a long look in your mirror! Trifling as it may seem, Face 
Powder can make a difference. Bult the only way to know Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is to actually try it—for yourself. dA sample will be sent 
free on request—write Armand, Des Moines. We will also include a 
sample of new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream—new, different, 


the only Face Cream made with eau de cologne. 


















CNA al 
Cold Cream 
Lowder 





(== } 

ARMAND—Des Moines A 
Please send me free trial sample of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder and the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. I 
enclose 2 cents. 








Name 
Street 
City 











State 
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Does YOUR WATCH BRING 


BACK GAY TALLYHOS FROM DREAM 


ROADS FAR AWAY ? 





He who travels the Trail to 
Yesterday never is without 


company when an old watch 


cA watch may never 
4) lose a second yet 
be many years slow 


watch he carries, and if that 
watch be a modern Elgin, 


the appraisal is ever flattering. 





ticks in his pocket, recalling 
the youth and the adventures they have shared to- 
gether ... But the bond between a man and such 
a watch is a secret tie, unknown to a critical 
and unsympathetic world. So the watch, no 
matter how highly it may be privily prized, is 
often publicly condemned as old-fashioned and 


out-of-style ... A man, in fact, is judged by the 


For the Elgin is true alike to 
the time-minute and the style-minute . . . ac- 
curate and dependable, unbelievably thin, hand- 
somely encased. You will respect it for its 
unflagging loyalty . . . it is so respected by the 
railroad men of America... and all others will 


accept it unconsciously, as they do a well-draped 


dinner jacket. . . as the criterion of good taste. 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 














© Elgin, 1927 


4 ILGIN 


coy 





November, 1925 


November, 


WATCHES TRUE ALIkp 
TO THE TIME-MINUT; 
AND THE STYLE-M!Nupp 
Here are reproduced six oy. 
standing Elgin models. Othe, 
may be had in generous variety 
and at a price range mos liberal 





She who wears this bracelet watch: has both 
admiring eyes and the correct time upon her 
wrist. A 7-jewel movement, in a white Ig. 


karat gold-filled case............ _ 





















Each I 
Tinted 
d 
Only out of al xperi in fine watch- 
y ou of a long experience in fine watch Where the 
making could come such a watch as this— 
. : hand melt 
good to look upon, faithful in service, 17- 
. ing lovelin 
jewel, yet offered at such a modest price as $40 
So it is st 
made Glaz 
toilette. I 
of perfecti 
No buffing 
nails glean 
shade that 
— of] | — 
SS It 
Designed to withstand the punishment of FB) This Jove 
sport wear is this man’s strap watch vena Neither s 
7-jewel movement in a 14-karat gold-filled Pee 
case of white or green tone............ $35 
But to ha 
you get ( 
© qualities 
| imported 
» beauty it 
> Inone, tl 
curacy in this woman’s wrist watch. The bosint ri 
A y ; © It is sold 
case is of 14-karat solid white gold, and en- J 
© Ask for | 
graved and enameled..............:- $60 : 
m equalled 
Avenue. 
West, An 
The 
Wi 
That a strap watch can be handsome yet 
hardy is most eloquently proven by this 
Elgin, It has a 15-jewel movemen:, lumi J 
nous dial and a 14-karat gold case... .$60 FF 
* 
Kr 
Gla: 
: - H 
This watch is an excellent example of the 9 
value Elgin ever offers. The case is engraved Nar 
and made of 14-karat solid white gold. The res 
movement is 17-jewel. The price. . . « fo Ad 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) Cit; 
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G 
aoe” SHAR, 


1S NOW BESTOWED 
ON HANDS 


| Each Dainty Nail Glows As A 


Tinted Pearl—the Gift of 
Marvelous Glazo. 


Where the subtle, fascinating contours of the 
hand melt into slender tips there must be flash- 
ing loveliness .. . That is fashion’s edict. 

So it is small wonder that smart women have 
made Glazo an indispensable part of the perfect 
toilette. For it gives to nails the exquisite pink 
of perfection. 

No buffing. Just a light touch of the brush and 
nails gleam with the flashing Glazo lustre of the 
shade that is now the vogue. 


It Will Not Peel Or Crack 


This lovely radiance lasts for a whole week! 
Neither soap and water nor work can harm it. 
And it will not crack or peel. 


But to have hands of alluring charm be sure that 
you get Glazo, the original liquid polish. It has 
qualities not found even in the most expensive 
imported polishes. And like these costly aids to 
beauty it comes complete in dainty twin bottles. 
In one, the remover. In the other, polish. 


Insist upon Glazo at your favorite shop or store. 
It is sold wherever smart women of fashion buy. 
Ask for it by name. You too will say “it is un- 
equalled”. The Glazo Company, 1311 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; 468 King Street, 
West, Toronto, Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
With Remover. ..... Fifty Cents. 








Glazo Company, 1311 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
a 8 10c (stamps or coin). Send me trial size of 
!azo0,thecompleteliquid manicurenowthevogue. 


























State 
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When winter winds blow fiercely out-of-doors and even inside there’s a draft or two, a knitted 
sack and high bootees like these will keep wee folk cozy and content. 


eA Sack and Footgear for the 
Family Despot 








een OLDER days are coming soon, 
hy: with hints of winter in the air, 
A ae! when little members of the 
i Saee4| family, wrapped in flimsy outer 
mésal| garments, will fret and cry in 
chill discomfort. Then it behooves the 
careful mother to give thought to what 
His Babyship shall wear while fall and 
winter struggle for supremacy on the cal- 
endar. 

For that in-between season brings prob- 
lems of its own to all of us—but few of 
them are as easy to solve as the one con- 
cerning baby’s comfort. For what hap- 
pier medium could be found than the 
knitted sack, knee bootees and moccasins 
on this page, warm and cozy in their 
woolen softness, but light and unburden- 
some as well? Anyone who knows the 
rudiments of knitting can make them, and 
you'll be surprised how fast the work 
will go. 

The sack may be made of white yarn, 
with edging of pink or blue, or entirely of 
white, pink or blue yarn, as preferred. 
The knee bootees pic- 
tured are of white, 
with colored tops 
and feet, while the 
moccasins 
have colored 
straps and 
pompons. 

But both may 
be entirely of 
white, or of a 
COLOLr °tO 
match the 
sack. f 






Knitting 
the Baby’s Jacket 


OR the baby jacket, 
five-months-old 
size, use 4-fold Saxony 
yarn—3 balls of white 






In cozy moccasins like these, little 

feet may kick untrammeled and tiny 

toes keep snug and warm, despite the 
chilly blasts of braw November. 


and part of a ball of pink—and No. 12 
steel needles. 

Cast on 69 sts. with pink yarn. 
rows plain. 

5TH—P. 3, k. 3, all across; 6TH—K. 3, 
p. 3 all across; 7TH—P. 3, k.3 all across. 
8TH, 9TH, 10TH and 11TH—Plain. 

12TH—K. 3, p. 3 allacross; 13TH—P. 3, 
k.3 all across; 14TH—K. 3, p. 3 all across. 
15TH, 16TH, 17TH and 18TH—Plain. 


K 4 


Break the pink off and tie on the white. 
K. 42 ribs or 84 rows, then increase 1 st. 
at each end every other row until there 
are 78 sts. 

Cast on 14 sts. at each end to start the 
sleeve. 

Then cast on 8 sts. with a plain row be- 
tween 3 times. Work on this length until 
you have 17 ribs at the wrist; work the 
first 69 sts. off on an extra needle, then 
bind off 16 sts. for the neck, and on the 
last 69 sts. k. 6 ribs or 12 rows. Now in- 
crease 1 st. every other row toward the 
front, until 9 sts. have been added. 

K. on this length until 

there are 40 ribs at 

the wrist, then de- 
crease on the 
sleeve the 
same as you 
increased un- 
til38 sts. have 
been taken 

off. Decrease 

1 st. every 
other row to- 
ward the un- 
derarm 4 
times, and 
work 42 ribs on 
the remaining 36 
sts. Knit rows 1 to 

18 and bind off. Take 
the other front and knit 
it the same. 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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Glasses 
of delicious Je 


in 5 minutes 





: ; 
f= RS 














perts endorse it. 





‘From one package of 


SKINNERS prepared Fruit Pectin 


-use no 
fruit 


Everything for jelly-making but the sugar 
and water is concentrated in dry form in 
a package of SKINNER’S Prepared Fruit 
Pectin. 


You can make 5 glasses of sparkling clear 
jelly with the true fruit flavor in 5 min- 
utes this new easy way, because science has 
discovered a method of extracting flavor 
and jelly-making substance from fresh 
fruit and packing them for instant use. 
Now the long-boiling, the worry, and 
most of the expense are eliminated from 
jelly-making. 

“Delicious—firm—wholesome—pretty— 
jelly I am proud of!” Housewives by 
the thousands say this of jelly made the 


SKINNER way. Home economics ex- 
Now you may get 
SKINNER’S Prepared Fruit Pectin from 


your grocer. Ask for your favorite flavor! 


SKINNESS 
fruit pectin. 
Simply Add Water and Sugar 


FLAVORS: Grape, Orange, 
Raspberry, Mint, 
Strawberry 


Choose yourfavor- 
ite flavor of SKIN- 
NER’S Prepared 
Fruit Pectin from 
this handy counter 
carton at your gro- 
cer’s. A 15¢ pack- 
age makes 5 glasses 
of delicious jelly. 









Skinner Mfg. Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me one full size package of 
SKINNER’S Prepared Fruit Pectin. I enclose 
20¢ ; 15¢ for the package of Pectin and 5¢ for post- 


age and mailing. I want flavor. 





Name 


Address 








GHICHICHISHIS IIS HF 


State 








City 
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n ounce 
of prevention 


OU know the truth of the old 

saying. Then why not forestall 
chafing and diaper rash before you 
have to cure it! The Borax treat- 
ment for washing diapers is recom- 
mended by leading physicians. 
Your own doctor will advise it. 


First, diapers must be immaculately 
cleaned. Not a vestige of soil to 
irritate baby’s tender skin. Pure, 
cleansing, mildly antiseptic, de- 
odorizing, always safe, 20 Mule 
Team Borax in the laundry water 
aids the soap in this cleansing task. 


But that is not all—Borax in the 
rinse water helps to remove the 
soap that is so often the cause of 
chafing. And if traces of alkali 
from the soap are still left in the 
fabric, Borax—mild and soothing 
—neusialinns the harmful effect. 


Not alone for washing diapers but 
for every bit of clothing that 
touches your baby’s skin, you 
should use Borax always. 


And for cleansing the nursing 
bottle—here again your doctor 
himself will advise you to use 
Borax to keep it safe and clean. 


Our new handbook, ‘‘Better Ways 
to Wash and Clean’’, tells how 
20 Mule Team Borax can aid you 
in dozens of ways. Free for the 
asking. Write today. Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., 100 William St., 
City, Dept. 132. 


mM. Y. 
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Effective (ross-Stitch Designs ‘for Our Linens 


a 






a IHERE’S no charm like the charm 
Vee be a of olden things, as every lover of 
4, Weog| the antique knows; and perhaps 
Bes Keaa| that fact accounts in part for the 
Eee) never- fading charm of cross-stitch 
wk From the days of our great- 
grandmothers down to.the present, nothing 
has taken its place. New embroideries have 
come in—and gone out again—but cross- 
stitch, like Tennyson’s brook, goes on for- 














the threads of the fabric used as back- 

ground. Baste with fine stitches, so the 

canvas cannot slip. No. 5 cross-stitch can- 

vas, which has 12 threads to the inch, wag 

used for the runner, and No. 8, which has 
17 threads to the inch, for the towels. 

For a bureay 

scarf, or any article 

Scarf Designed calling for an en- 

by largement of the de- 


ever. Everyone 
knows how to do it, 
for there’s no sim- 


pler stitch under the age se. Peltt Bluse work, be sure that 
sun, and the possi- Eee ink s pyune the threads are all 
casas ‘ $ x- -hienna . ; ~ 
bilities for variety in — Burnt Orange x Beige crossed in the same 
color, design and use - Apricot -Lemon direction—in other 





are practically un- 
limited. 

On this page, for 
instance, are five dif- 
ferent designs, four 
of them used as bor- 
ders on towels and 
the fifth an ex- 
ceedingly interest- 
ing motif for the 
ends of a table run- 
ner. As Christmas 
gifts they’re guaran- 
teed to please, for 
there’s not a woman 
living who wouldn’t 
sigh with joy to see 
her dining room or bath- 
room dressed with this 
delightful work. And it 
doesn’t need to be confined 
to dining room or bath- 
room, either. For the same 
designs may be used with 
equally charming effect on 


een Cemetecattar se Satins sym tenatecentrmetay mime to mamaeN NY 





x- Hignonette Green 








Edith Allen Hall sign, use coarser 
canvas. In doing 
the cross-stitch 


words, don’t cross 
one row of stitches 
from left to right 
and the next row 
from right to left. 





HE runner 

shown is of 
square meshed, me- 
dium weight, natu- 
ral linen, and 
measures, finished, 
171% by 564 inches, 
with a 14-inch-wide 
hem at each end and 
a selvage at each 
side. A henna 
ies thread is run through the 
linen at edge of each hem, 
and 4 inch from each sel- 
vage pF and two addi- ; 
tional threads at 1-inch 
H intervals from these. To 
run in these threads, first 





ee ee 








bureau scarfs or curtains. 
On scrim curtains, particu- 


ca a 
i 








draw out a linen thread, 
then pull the linen thread 











larly, the work would be 

















coi dpunner wemnenennm menoesian 





exceedingly easy, as the 
wide mesh of the material 
would aid greatly in the 
counting of stitches. Un- 
bleached muslin for kitchen curtains 
would also be extremely attractive 
if adorned with one of the trim cross- 
stitch borders shown. Mercerized 
cotton thread was used on the linens 
photographed. 


CROSS-STITCH quite cor- 
rectly, one should not work over 
canvas, but should gauge the stitches 
by counting the threads of the linen 
or other material used as back- 
ground. On fine-mesh fabrics, how- 
ever, this is apt to be tedious and 
hard on the eyes, so that the use of 
canvas makes the work decidedly 
easier. But be sure to baste the 
canvas carefully over the article to 
be embroidered, ‘so that the threads 
of the canvas run exactly even with 


1. Belowis adiagram 
of motif in towel bor- 
der No. 1, above. Bor- 
der is 1% inches wide, 
with lower edge V4 inch 
above 5%-inch-wide 
hemstitched hem. 


Diagram and color key at top of page show in detail runner motif directly 
above, which measures 5 inches at widest part and 432 inches high. 





next to it just far enough 
beyond edge of runner to 
permit of attaching the ( 


moncntsesieutssasuassvestsenasennsenacnctts eeu teratsssensarbmet:AANeDsSeteant cite sectue\emse seer? onsNh tOendteean Bese UeeNSNONR i ienelinellierge 

















henna thread. Pull linen 
thread through to other 
side, taking henna thread 














along with it. The cross-stitch motif 3 we 

is centered at each end, 21% inches in ; 

from edge of runner. ; int 
Of the four towels shown, Nos. 1 : Ta 

and 4 are of fine linen huck, with i . 

5¢-inch-wide hemstitched hems and 

selvaged sides, and Nos. 2 and 3 of " 

heavy linen, with hand- eewed hems 3 for 

% inch wide at ends and \% inch 

wide at sides. The cross- -stitch bor- 3 cre 

ders may be used on one end only or Es 

on both ends of towels, as preferred. : vo 

The different colors chosen for carry- 

ing out the various designs are indi- ; tv 

cated by different characters in the to 


charts at bottom of page, with the 
key given at extreme right. Other 
color combinations may, of course, 
be substituted, if desired, and natural 
linen may be used instead of white. 





Towels Designe{ 
by 
Mabel Foster 
Bainbridge 


4. Towel No, 4 has 
%-inch-wide hevi- 

















2. Diagram No. 2, below, shows the detailed 
motif used in towel border No. 2, above. The 
border measures 1% inch wide, and its lower 
edge is 3% inch above the 14-inch-wide hem. 
The hem is hand 
sewed. The color key 
is at extreme right. 


3. Border on towel No. 3 is 1% inch wide, 
with lower edge 14 inch above 1-inch-wide 
hand-sewed hem. Diagram No. 3 shows single 
motif. Use color key at lower right. 





stitched hem, with the 
cross-stitched border, 
34 inch wide, placed 
% inch above hev- 
stitching. The motif 
in detail is seen below. 


Were gi 
en 
Hite gre 4) 0 
brlohe. blue 


BonDbxxx 

















How to Keep 
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your Ai OUSE 
Kner! 


IVE every room a color scheme 

of itsown! Chairs, tables, wood- 
work, floors can quickly be brought 
into harmony. For Valspar Lacquer 
“dries in minutes.” 


Any color you want! Bright shades 
for accent notes—delicate pastels to 
create subtle tone schemes—all the fa- 
vorite darker tones. You can mix any 
two or more of the standard colors 
to secure unusual tints and shades. 
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Easy to use, too! It ‘dries in min- 
utes,’ but it allows sufficient ‘‘brush- 
ing’’ before ‘‘setting’’ sothat youcan 
do a fine-looking job. And Valspar 
Lacquer, like Valspar, stands the fa- 
mous boiling water test. 


Bring color harmony into your home. 
Use the coupon for a sample can of 
Valspar Lacquer and free copy of the 
instructive and valuable booklet, 
‘‘How to Keep Your House Young.”’ 


The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 


A—Java Brown E—Nile Green 
B—Cardinal Red F —India Ivory 
C—Italian Blue G—Persian Lilac 


D—Jonquil Yellow H—Peacock Blue 










I —Chinese Red 

J —Oriental Green 
K—Coral Sand 

L —Palm Green 


M — French Gray 
N — Argentine Orange 
O — Holland Blue 

Also Black, White, Clear 


This Coupon is worth 25 to 75 cents 


BRUSHING 


























Meus 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 








Dealer’s Name... 


BAONNE aca 5 6 608 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for 
each 45csamplecan of colors specified at right. 
(Only three samples of Valspar Brushing 
Lacquer supplied per person at this special 
price.) Print full mail address plainly. 


Cee e reer ere reeeeeereseseeeseseseeseseseeeeeseeese 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 








Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 
(Order Colors by name) 
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OTHERS 
were worn out 
in tests that left 
these sheets 

sound 























Photo taken through microscope 
showing perfect condition of 
fabric after repeated washings 


OW much do different brands of 
sheets differ from each other in 
wearing qualities? 
Nobody seemed to know—so we 
determined to find out for ourselves. 


We bought sheets of various leading 
brands—Dwight Anchors right along 
with the rest—and sent them toa steam 
laundry to be washed and ironed until 
the wear equalled years of use at home. 


Some came back almost in tatters. 
Still others showed merely a general 
weakening of the fabric. The only 
ones that were still strong throughout 
were the Dwight Anchors. 

i 

This made us feel so sure that Dwight 
Anchor sheets will always stand up 
better than any others that we’re ask- 
ing you to write the date of purchase 
on the woven label sewn to the hem 
and thus keep an exact record of their 
length of service. 


You’ll be delighted, not only with 

their durability but with their quality. 
And their straight lines—because they 
have been torn, not cut, to the right 
sizes. ’ 
As your other sheets and pillow cases 
wear out, replace them with Dwight 
Anchors. And for years you will be 
free from mending and replacing of 
your bed furnishings. 

Of course they are laundered ready 
for use. And each has with it the 
Dwight Anchor guarantee. Wide hems 
top and bottom both—if you prefer. 


Dwight 


Anchor 


SHEETS : PILLOW CASES 
SHEETING : TUBING 
Manufactured since 1840 
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eA Sack and Footgear for the Family Despot 


(Continued from Page 185) 


Pick up the sts. along the front with 
pink, and k. same as other border, decreas- 
ing 1 st. every other row at the neck. 
Work left border to match. 

Pick up the sts. around the neck. K. 4 
rows plain, then (k. 2 over, n.) all across; 
k. 3 rows plain and bind off. 

Pick the sts. up for the cuffs with pink. 
K. border and bind off. Sew up the 
sleeves and under arm, and run ribbon 
through beading at neck. 


Bootees are Easily Made 


ABY’S knee bootees require a ball of 

white 4-fold Saxony and part of a ball 

of pink 4-fold Saxony, and 1 pair of No. 12 
steel needles. 

Cast on 52 sts. in pink yarn. K. 4 ribs 
plain. In 5th rib make a beading as fol- 
lows: K. * over, k. 2 together; repeat from 
*to end of row. Knit 4 ribs plain. 

Put on white yarn. In next row k. 29 
sts., turn, k. 7, turn, k. ‘3, turm,.k. 9,,and 
so on, knitting 1 more st. each row until 
all 52 sts. are again knitted in one row. 

K. 13 rows straight, then * narrow at 
both ends by knitting 3d and 4th sts. to- 
gether. K. 3 ribs straight, repeat from * 
4 times, when there will be 42 sts. on the 
needle. K.1, p.1,16times. Break yarn. 

For instep tab use pink yarn. On 14 
center sts. k. pattern 6 times—24 rows. 
Break yarn. For foot k. the 14 sts. that 
were left to right of instep, pick up and k. 
12 sts. on side of tab, k. the 14 sts. across 
tab, 12 sts. on other side of tab and re- 
maining 14 sts. 

On these 66 sts. k. 12 plain ribs. In 13th 
rib n. 1 st. at each end for heel, and also 1 
st. on each side of center stitch at toe. Bind 


off. Sew the 33 sts. on each side of toe to- 
gether, and sew up the back seam, and the 
bootees are ready to fit on two tiny legs. 


How One Makes the Moccasins 


HE baby’s moccasins require 4-fold 

Saxony—less than half a ball of white 
with a little pink will make a pair—and 
1 pair No. 12 steel needles. 

Cast on 40 sts. lst Row—K. 

2D—K. all but last st. K. and p. it, 
making 2 sts. Repeat lst and 2d 6 times. 

15TH—K. 

16TH—Bind off 29 sts. K. 3, p. 3 the re- 
maining sts. 

17TH and 18TH—K. 3, p. 3 across. 

19TH, 20TH and 21ST—P. 3, k. 3 across. 

22D, 23D and 24TH— K. 3, p. 3 across. 
25TH, 26TH and 27TH—P. 3 k. 3 across. 
28TH, 29TH and 30TH—K. 3, p. 3 across. 
3lst—Cast on 29 sts. 

32pD—K. to the last 2 sts., n. 

33D—K. Repeat 32d and 33d, 6 times. 

46TH—K. 47TH—K. 

48TH—Bind off 8 sts. for the back, 
leaving 30 sts., widen each end for 5 ribs, 
then n. each end 5 ribs; bind off and 
sew up. 

Strap of pink Saxony. Cast on 55 sts., 
and k. 8 times across and bind off. Sew to 
the moccasins, the center of the strap to 
the center of back, 11% inches from center 
seam. Sew ribbon on the ends of strap or 
use a button and buttonhole. Make a 
pompon for the front by winding pink 
and white Saxony 15 times over a piece of 
cardboard 1 inch wide; tie in the middle 
and cut into shape. 

Note — Abbreviations used: Sts. —stitches; 
k.—knit; p.—purl; n.—narrow. 


©latre Ambler 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Really! It was quite what Mr. Rennie 
said it would be, then?’”’ 

“Quite! You could add something to 
that if you cared to.” 

“Really! What was it like, Charles?” 

“IT couldn’t possibly tell you,”’ he said. 
“Tt was one of those things you have to 
see and hear yourself; you'll get only a 
feeble water color of it from me. I thinka 
chap like Beethoven might have put it into 
music; but I doubt if Robert Browning 
could have done it in verse.”’ 

“Really! It was as impressive as all 
that?” 


“*TMPRESSIVE,’”’ he said, and laughed 

again briefly, in his discontent with 
her word. ‘‘ Would you say that of the vol- 
cano yonder? Last night I thought it was 
the tent of Zeus and that the god himself 
was in bivouac there. We sat where Plato 
had sat, I think. 

“‘Itseemed to me I could see processions 
of all the dead Greeks who had sat in that 
theater; they came sweeping up out of the 
sea and down out of the sky on the shafts 
of moonshine. They were shaped of that 
light themselves, and they took their old 
places in the theater they must have dearly 
loved, since they built it upon the most 
magnificent site in the world. You’d have 
thought then that only a great chant 
should have come up to us from the stage; 
that anything less wouldn’t have been 
hearable. 
was transfigured, translated out of itself 
into something almost intolerably beauti- 
ful. And then, when they played the Pas- 
torale, there came a sweet, caroling voice 
from the air—a woman’s voice singing as a 
nightingale sings, not singing to be heard, 
but just out of its own heart—and sang 
the Pastorale with them. You couldn’t tell 
where she sat or stood, or in what part of 
the theater she was; and you didn’t want 


No, it wasn’t so. The music. 


to know; she was doing simply the loveli- 
est thing a human being ever did, and you 
had no wish to see her or even to learn who 
she was. What she did, itself, was enough. 
For me ——” 

“Yes? For you, Charles?” his sister 
asked as he paused. 

“For me,” he answered, “‘it was the final 
loveliness in the hour of greatest sheer 
beauty I’ve ever known in my life. One 
doesn’t want to touch such a thing at all.” 

“No,’’? Miss Orbison said sympatheti- 
cally. ‘Of course not, Charles.” 

But the girl near the window above them 
held to a different way of thinking; she 
was not of the age when such a thing is to 
be left untouched. She sat for a little 
while, breathing rapidly, her eyes brilliant 
and her color deep, in her delight; then, as 
the sister and brother fell silent, devoting 
their attention to the landscape, or to rev- 
erie, she moved silently out of her chair 
and stole to the mirror across the room. 
Smiling rapturously upon it, she let her 
finger tips rest upon their reflected fellows. 
“You certainly did something !”’ she whis- 
pered to her counterpart. Then she let her 
green Chinese wrapper slide down from 
her and began to dress. 


EFORE she had quite finished she 

heard Miss Orbison speaking again, 
but not from beneath the window; evi- 
dently she was at a little distance. 

“*T’ll be back before lunch, Charles,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ You can call to one of the garden- 
ers to fetch Agostino if you need anything. 
You’re sure you ——”’ 

“Of course,” her brother interrupted a 
little irritably. ‘‘I shan’t need you. I’m 
not flat on my back yet. Do go along!” 

Miss Orbison went, and Claire stepped 
noiselessly to the window. Orbison was 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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WAIST UNION SUITS 
In Knee Length Styles 


DESIGNED to meet 
the styles now in 
vogue in children’s 
outer clothing, the 
new knee length 
garments are espe 
cially desirable for 
wear with golf 
stockings, shorts, or 
knickers. 


Every EZ Waist 
Union Suit in either 
knee or ankle length 
style has all the su- 
perior features that 
for years have made 
E-Z the favorite of 
children and their 
mothers. 








E-Z underwear assures comfort, 
health, warmth and economy. 


Sold by the Better Stores everywhere. 
Price $1.00 a suit. 


"Yon Sarr 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














“For any Child of any age”’ 


THE E-Z WAIST CO. 
19 Thomas Street, New York 
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OL &C h. shows a new frock 


over this better underwear 











Carter's rayon pajamas are made 
of ravon fabric specially made by 
our own processes from selected 
yarn. Obviously very smart, they 
also wear surprisingly well 

















Paris, France 

“Years of studying American types 
have given the House of Worth special 
skill in interpreting American beauty. 
And we find that our new models worn 
in our atelier over Carter’s Underwear 
are as graceful, as faultless in line, as 
we insist that they shall be.’ 


—W ORTH 
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Wortn’s tea-gown of mauve crépe de Chine, 
embroidered in gold and cerise, worn over 
Carter’s No. 3014 


NEASON after season American women 
visiting the Paris couturiers acclaim the 
genius of Worth. 


Now this great designer lends his approval 
to Carter’s Underwear as the undergarment 
over which his beautiful frocks appear in all 
their perfection of line. 

Women whose innate economy and sense of 
fitness of things have always led them to 


Carter's 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


i A new Carter ensemble of rich-hued rayon 








Carter’s, now receive additional assurance that 
the comfort and long wear of Carter’s are 
matched by its smartness. 


Whether you prefer the new rayon Vests, 
Bloomers and Combinations or the warmer gar- 
ments in silk-and-wool, cotton-and-wool, silk-wool- 
and-cotton, or rayon-and-wool, or some other of 
the fifty-odd Carter fabrics, you will secure excel- 
lent value. Each Carter model is tried and tested 
on living women. Each design is made by a 


UNDERWEAR 


SILK + RAYON: COTTON: WOOL 


is shown at the left. At the right is the Carter 
Combination No. 19%, with the correct 
fitting gusset women so heartily approve 


woman designer who studies women’s needs and 
their modes of life. 


This painstaking exactness in devising the fabric, 
in shaping the garment, in a hundred details of 
finish won for Carter’s this year the unreserved 
approval of eight of the grands couturiers of Paris. 


Men’s, children’s, and infants’ underwear, by 
Carter also, is shown by leading stores. Each 
Carter undergarment lives up to standards of 
fashion, fit and finish which have guided us for 
sixty-two years. 


Ask for Carter’s and look for the Carter label. 
The William Carter Co., Needham Heights, (Bos- 
ton District), Massachusetts. 
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The essence of successful interior decoration 


The trend is definite and unmistakable. The love for the 
beautiful, innate in every woman, is finding new expression 
in the home. Not before in all the world’s history has inter- 
est in interior decoration been so widespread. 


pattern. And there’s graciousness in the deep cushions and 
comfortable upholstering. 


These characteristics are inherent in all Karpen furniture. No 
home maker need accept less; none can buy more, for in every 
price range there are Karpen pieces for the living 
room, library, sun room, and hall. And, on all, the 
Karpen nameplate tells of good taste, honest quality 


First importance is being given to the room which 
friends see most, the living room. To learn the es- 
sence of its successful decoration, you need only 
glance at the illustration above. Devoid of draper- 


ies, lacking both wall and floor coverings, this set- 
ting is yet thoroughly livable, hospitable, attractive. 


Its charm of form comes solely from the finely 
modeled contours, hand-carved in solid wood by 
Karpen craftsmen. Fabrics, for which Karpen has 
searched the world, lend the needed color and 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE © °¢ 


throughout, and the utmost value for the money. 


Of untold aid in making your selections isthe beau- 
tiful and interesting booklet, The Glorious Adven- 
ture of Home Furnishing (L. N.). Mail the coupon 
below for a copy to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or 180 New Montgomery St.,San Francisco. 


FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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(Continued from Page 188) 


reclining just below in the warm full sun- 
shine, with his heavy rug pulled close about 
him; and no one else was upon the upper 
terrace or in the pergola that bordered it. 
Gardeners were at work among the flower 
beds beyond the terrace, and a group of 
German travelers stood talking by the 
railing above the precipice; but at that 
distance their voices were not heard more 
loudly here than the droning of the bees 
among the flowering vines that grew upon 
the old stone walls of the hotel. Smoke 
massed itself placidly upon the shoulders 
of the volcano; hazy cliffs of lilac rose from 
a pale blue sea, and the air seemed gilded 
with the southern morning sunlight. No 
young heroine of a romantic drama could 
have wished a stage better set for her en- 
trance. 


LAIRE selected the prettiest pair of 

patent-leather slippers that she owned, 
and, seated upon a stool before her dress- 
ing table, thoughtfully put themon. ‘‘ Now 
where are you going 


“T see,” he said, then insistently: “But 
what did you mean by saying the Pastorale 
was meant for me? That’s what you said, 
wasn’t it?’”’ 

“Yes.” 

“‘Perhaps you meant your humming it 
just now was meant for me?”’ 

‘*“Yes—but I meant last night.” 


HY, how could that be?’’ he asked, 
and he stared at her, seeming puz- 
zled. ‘‘I don’t know a dozen people in 
Raona; and certainly not anyone who 
could sing the Pastorale like that. Most 
assuredly, I don’t know any woman who 
would be thinking of me when she did it. 
What do you mean, Miss Ambler?”’ 
Claire stared at him incredulously; 
then she realized that a free, full voice in 
the moonlight over a Greek ruin might 
seem so much a part of the transfiguring 
night that it would not be recognized 
when it sang just audibly in the daytime 
and in another place, even though it sang 
the same song. The piquant little drama 
she had just played for him was a failure. 
“You American 





to take me?” she 
whispered excitedly 
to her feet when they 
were thus becom- 
ingly incased. 

But, as she well 
knew they would, 
they took her to the 
pergola upon the 
upper terrace. She 
appeared there a few 
minutes later, 
bright-eyed, high- 
colored, altogether 
charming, with a 
small red book in her 
hand; and, after a musing and impersonal 
glance about her, which appeared to re- 
veal nothing to detain her interest, she 
seated herself upon a bench beneath the 
shading vines. She sat in profile to the 
Englishman, and only a few paces distant 
from him; she had no doubt of his atten- 
tion, or that he knew she was conscious 
of it. Her lively heart made her aware of 
its beating; but she turned over the pages 
of her book with a steady, graceful little 
hand; and then, with her downcast eyes 
upon the turning pages, she began to sing 
the Pastorale in a low, sweet voice, as if 
little more than humming the melody to 
herself. Yet she made it clear enough, she 
was sure. 

When she had sung it through, her color 
was even higher than before, and she held 
her book so near to her eyes that she 
seemed almost to bury her blushing face 
in it. This was something she had not ex- 
pected—a moment of fluttering panic— 
but she bravely lowered the book and 
slowly turned her head to face him. 

Orbison was looking at her intently, 
with that eagerness in his haggard eyes 
her mother had said was “‘as if he knew he 
couldn’t get much out of life, but did hope 
to get that little.” 

For a long moment they looked at each 
other; then she rose and went slowly to- 
ward him until she stood at his feet. ~ 

“I’m glad you liked it, Mr. Orbison,” 
she said. “It was meant for you.” 


XIT 


E MADE a movement to rid himself 

of his rug and rise; but she stepped 
lorward quickly. ‘*No—please! May I 
sit here a little while?” 

“Yes— —you may,” he said, with his 
short laugh. ‘On the whole, I think you 
may!’’ Then he added, as she took the 
chair his sister had left beside him, 
“What were you glad I liked?” 

* Don’ t you know?” 

“You were humming the Pastorale. 
Did you mean that?” 

“Yes, Mr. Orbison.” 

“You were at the Greek theater last 
night, I suppose?” 
“ Why—yes. I was there.” 

‘How did you know I liked it?” 

She made a gesture toward the open 
Window above them. “That’s my room. 
I heard you telling your sister.” 








ladies do like to mys- 
tify us slower mor- 
tals, I’ve observed,” 
Orbison said. ‘‘How 
could that unknown 
singer have meant 
her song for me, Miss 
Ambler?” 

““T ——” She hes- 
itated. She had an 
impulse to burst out 
at him: “I was your 
unknown singer! I 
guess I ought to 
know who I sang for, 
oughtn’t I?” The 
words were almost upon her lips; but she 
withheld them. “All right, then!’ she 
thought. “You wouldn’t see it when I 
took the trouble to show you. I’m not go- 
ing to be banal enough to tell you; so you 
can just find it out for yourself! It gives 
me a secret that I know and you don’t; 
and that’s an advantage over you, any- 
how.”’ This was her feeling, and it appeared 
to imply that she engaged in some form of 
contest. All her affairs with gentlemen, 
in fact, seemed to involve this sense of 
contest, which was so persistent that it 
could be present even now, when the 
gentleman was an invalid. 

“You don’t answer me,”’ he said. 


HE smiled vaguely. ‘“‘Well—didn’t 
everyone there last night have the feel- 

ing that the song and all the rest of it had 
a special meaning for himself alone? I’m 
sure I did. That’s what I tried to convey 
by saying it was meant for you. Every 
one of us could think so, couldn’t we?”’ 

“Dear me!” he said. “I suppose we 
could if we had the necessary amount of 
egoism. But when that wonderful lady 
sang last night I got entirely away from 
my own egoism for a while. You see it’s 
rather necessary for me to think of myself 
as little as possible. I fix my attention 
upon other things when I can; and that 
reminds me—I’m in great fear that I owe 
you an apology.” 

“Do you? What for?” 

*T think you know.”’ 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I think you do. You 
see, it happens that I’ve become merely 
some broken machinery about ready to be 
tossed out on the junk pile ——’”’ 

“Mr. Orbison!”’ she cried, protesting; 
and she leaned toward him, her eyes 
shining. ‘“‘ You haven’t any right to speak 
of yourself like that.” 

“Haven't I? It’s what I am, my dear 
young lady.” 

“No! I know how you got your hurt. 
Heroes aren’t broken machinery, Mr. 
Orbison !”’ 

“Oh, dear me!” he laughed. “ You’re 
very old-fashioned. But what I was try- 
ing to say is that even when one can’t take 
part in life any longer, one can’t help 
watching it. Life for an invalid becomes 
a looking on at the lives of others—at 
least it does for the kind of invalid I’ve 


CWhen the ball 
goes round the 
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Amazing 
6 Tube 
Receiver 


Musicones 


Improve the reception of 
any radio set. 

16 in. size (as pictured with 
Bandbox) $12.75 

I2 in. size $9.75 

Tilt-Table model—3 ft. high 
$27.50 





$35. \ 


Approved 
Consoles 


can be purchased 

from any Crosley 

Dealer, who secures 

them from 

H. T. ROBERTS CO 

1340S. MichiganAve 

Chicago, Il. 

Sales Agents for 
Approved Console 







$65. 


Crosley is licensed only for Radio Amateur, 
Experimental and Broadcast Reception. 


“Bandbox”’. 
world, a new and greater value resulting from Crosley patent 
acquirements and mass production methods. 


There is a “ 
slightly higher price of $65, and the Crosley Power Converter 
at $60, which is entirely without hum and dispenses with 
batteries entirely. 








Seven of the world’s leading radio patents, including R. C. A. 
Neutrodyne and Crosley, are incorporated in the new 


It is already famous, the sensation of the radio 


Never before, except in most expensive sets, has such a 
collection of refinements and advantages been brought 
together. 

The truly remarkable performance of the “ 
to completely balanced radio frequency, completely shielded 
coils and condensers, acuminators for sharp tuning-in faint, 
distant signals, volume control, single dial operation and 
illuminated dial for shadowy corners. 
ture is quick, easy installation in console cabinets by the 
veriest novice. 


Bandbox”’ is due 


Another popular fea- 


Bandbox”’ for house current operation at the 


PO See the “Bandbox” today. there with a Crosley”. If 

$8 5. Company It will reveal new possibilities you cannot locate your near- 
The Wolf Mfg. of radio reception. You'll est dealer write Dept. 14 

Industries know instantly why “‘You’re for his name and literature. 


GROSEEY KADTO 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
NE Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 
; Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 











PLAQUE VASE 
See LePage’s Gonep-Ceaft See LePage’s Gesso- 
Book, page 7 Craft Book, page 11 


THIS year you can solve your Christmas gift 
problem in a new, easy, delightful way. This 
fascinating LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book will 
show you how to be a more skilful craftsman 
than you ever dreamed. You can make all the 
gifts you need, for everybody. Gifts that es- 
pecially please your friends, because you made 
them yourself, and because they are unique, 
attractive, practical and useful. 

LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book opens a wonder- 
ful new field for you. It revives the old, old 
art of Gesso. Now, thanks to LePage’s Glue, 
you can use Gesso to decorate modern gifts. 
You have no idea what nice things you can 
make—a surprise and delight to all who try it. 
See panel below for recipe for LePage’s Gesso. 

You can make the articles shown here and 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
TO make one cup of LePage’s Gesso, you need 
1 gill can of LePage’s Glue. 1% cups whiting, 
3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 teaspoons var- 
nish. Place whiting in mixing bowl and pour in 
slowly in this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed oil 
and varnish. Mix until smooth. All ingredients 








obtainable at nearest hardware store. 





EPASES 


That makes Le Page’s 
Gesso- -Craftapossible 








JEWEL CASE 
See LePage’s Gesso-Craft 
Book, page 10 





PICTURE FRAME 


See LePage’s Gongn-Coatt 
Book, page 1 


How to make Christmas Gifts 


with the fascinating New LePage’s Gesso-Craft 


many more besides. Book contains over forty 
illustrations. No expensive set or expensive 
materials to buy. You already have LePage’s 
Glue in the house for mending. Now, im _by 
buying inexpensive articles, you can make fas- 
cinating Gesso-Craft things. You can decorate 
five and ten cent articles and give them a Fifth 
Avenue look. You can make articles for home 
decoration, for birthday and Christmas gifts, to 
sell at Church fairs, to make money at home, for 
party and bridge prizes. 


Send 10 cents for LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book 


Try this new way of making 
Christmas gifts at home. 
Just write your name and 
address on the coupon be- 
low, tear it out and mail to- 
day with 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, and we will at once 
send you a copy of LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book, postage 
paid. Address, LePage’s 
Craft League, 528 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


LEPAGE’sS CRAFT LEAGUE, 

528 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso-Craft 
Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 
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DYED SELECTED 
CONEY 


Model by Kama Fur Co., 
New York 













7" HE beautiful deep lustre and 
silkiness of Baltic Seal is a de- 
light to every woman of good taste. 
Rich, smart, and as durable as the 
finest seal, yet priced so much less 
that you will find it quite within your 
means to buy a Baltic Seal coat. 





The smartest shops are now featur- 
ing Baltic Seal in a diversity of trims 
and styles. 


Our illustrated style booklet “FUR 
FASHIONS OF 1927-8” will be 
sent to you free! Write for it! 


PHILIP A. SINGER & BRO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Want $50.00 Extra 
For Christmas? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants for Christmas each year 
is more money — for herself and for 
tasteful gifts. Being self-reliant, 
she long ago discovered that she 
could easily earn it for herself. In 
a single month we have paid her 
more than $75.00 just for sending 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers to represent 

our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 228 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


I am interested in your cash plan for more money. 
without obligating me in any way. 
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found myself to be. Well, I’ve been look- 
ing on at you, Miss Ambler, and I think I 
should ask your pardon for it.” 

“Do you?” She looked at him gravely. 
sé Why? ”? 

“You’re very kind,” he said. ‘‘Never- 
theless, I think I should. Ever since I 
first saw you one morning, here in the 
garden, I’m afraid you’ve been the central 
figure in all my looking-on in Raona. 
What’s more, I’ve had the feeling that 
you knew it; that you were entirely 
conscious of it; and so —— 

“Yes, it’s true,” she interrupted. “Yes, 
I knew you were watching me—and think- 


ing of me, a little, too, perhaps. Were 
you?” 
“Yes,” he said, as a faint color came 


into his pale cheeks. ‘‘Not thinking of 
you a little, though. You see, as an in- 
valid —— 

“As an invalid?” she repeated; and 
she laughed. “If you did it only as an 
invalid, perhaps you might owe me an 
apology, Mr. Orbison! But anyhow, your 
watching me—so much—and my know- 
ing it—so well !—does seem to bring us to- 
gether as already ceeceneaeacnesd intimate, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, I hope so.” 


ELL, then, when you watched me— 
and thought a little about me—what 
did you see and what did you think?” 

“You'd really like me to tell you?” 

“Tf you think I can stand it—yes.”” 

“Well ——”’ He paused, frowning. 
“Last night Mr. Rennie and I talked 
about you all the way to the Greek the- 
ater—and you know I walk slowly! you 
see, you really mystify me and —— 

“No!” she exclaimed. 
“Isn’t that lovely! Do I? 
How?” 

“In every way; but in 
particular about a detail of 
your conduct that Mr. Ren- 
nie and I were discussing, 
Miss Ambler.” 

“Indeed? So you weren’t 
just talking of me; you were 
discussing me! What was 
the detail of my conduct 
you had the debate about ?”’ 

He shook his head dubi- 
ously. “I’m afraid you 
won't like it. Mr. Rennie 
had been dining with the 
Principessa Liana. The ap- 
ple of her eye, it appears, 
is her youngest son, who’s 
spent the last two winters 
with her here at their villa. I’m afraid 
the princess doesn’t think you’ve been 
making Don Arturo very happy, Miss 
Ambler.” 

“Doesn’t she?” Claire said quickly. 
*“Does she consider that my special priv- 
ilege?’”’ 

“No more than you consider it a special 
privilege for me to be talking to you about 
it,” he returned. ‘‘But you remember you 
asked me to tell you?”’ 

“Yes. Iinvited it. Please goon. What 
else did Mr. Rennie say?” 

“He said he feared young Liana was 
taking things rather hard. He’s a serious 
youngster, and once or twice I’ve been a 
little sorry for him, Miss Ambler.” 

“You have?” Claire inquired; and she 
looked at him darkly. ‘‘I suppose you 
mean when you’ve seen him with me?” 


O.” ORBISON shook his head. 

“When I’ve seen him not with you. 
When he’s with you he looks anxious; 
but when he’s away from you he looks 
like Hamlet!” 

“Of course you mean you consider me 
responsible for how he looks. Is the way 
Arturo looks the reason I mystify you?”’ 

“It’s part of it, yes,’”’ the invalid an- 
swered. “In the first place, one can’t 
easily imagine so splendid-looking a young 
man as that being allowed to look like 
Hamlet. One would think ——” 

“That I’d fairly jump at sucha chance!” 
Claire finished for him, as he hesitated. 
“T.mystify you because I don’t jump, I 
suppose?” 


jas wha 





———___ 


“A little, yes; but there’s some thing 
more. You meant for me to speak out, 
didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, one always wonders whether or 
not American girls are as democratic at 
home as they are abroad. It’s the most 
curious thing—you seem to think all 
‘foreigners’ equally desirable as acquaint- 
ances and escorts if they’re able to make 
what seems to you a presentable appear- 
ance. What I could never puzzle out ——” 


UT she interrupted him again, and this 

time she laughed. ‘‘Oh, now I see what 
you're talking about and I know what you 
and Mr. Rennie were discussing—and 
probably what’s worrying the Principessa, 
You mean the baron and his brother, 
Giuseppe. You're talking about my dis- 
tressing Arturo by playing around with 
the two Bastoni, aren’t you?”’ 

““T suppose so; yes.” 

She nodded, laughed again and went 
on: “You and the princess and Mr, 
Rennie—and, incidentally, my mother— 
can’t understand how I could waste my 
time going places with the Bastoni and 
letting them hang about me here, when 
there’s such a splendid young man as 
Arturo available. That’s it, isn’t it? In 
the first place, you wonder why I don’t 
accept him, and in the second, why I an- 
noy him by seeing something of two men 
he despises. Well, since that’s my mys- 
tery, I’ll clear it up for you, Mr. Orbison. 
You’ve been such an attentive audience, I 
think I owe it to you. I haven’t accepted 
Don Arturo because he hasn’t proposed 
to me.” 

“What! 


” 


But his mother 

“She didn’t tell Mr. Ren- 

nie her son had proposed to 
me, Mr. Orbison.” 

“But 

“Oh, dear me!”’ she cried 
and her laughter sounded 
gayly desperate. “I don’t 
deny he wantsto. [haven't 
let him.” 

“But that’s the same 
thing, isn’t it?’”’ 

“No, it isn’t. If I’d let 
him go that far it would 
mean I intended him to, 
and I don’t. I think that’s 
clear enough on this point, 
Mr. Orbison. About the 
Bastoni, the honest truth is 
that I think they’re terribly 
amusing—I like to dance 
with ’em and they speak 

the funniest English I everheard. Arturo’s 
nice, but he isn’t funny—and they are! 
That’s all there is to my mystery, Mr. 
Orbison.” 








E STARED at her from under deeply 

frowning eyebrows; and she was 

amazed to see that he was serious—she had 
thought he would laugh with her. 

“You ——” he said. “It’s simply 
astounding! It’s likea——” He stopped, 
frowned even more harshly, and then 
asked, ‘Would you care to hear what you 
remind me of?” 

“I’m not sure,’’ she replied. “You 
don’t look as if it were anything very en- 
couraging. But perhaps—since you've 
begun it —— 

“You remind me of a child I saw in 
Flanders one day. She was a little bright- 
eyed dancing sort of fairy creature and 
she’d got hold of some things it amused 
her to play with. They were new shells, 
charged with high explosives and she was 
having a beautiful, light- hearted, good 
time with ’em.’ 

“Good gracious! I don’t believe poor 
Arturo is very likely to explode, Mr. 
Orbison.” 

“No; he’s a gentle boy—patient and 
self-contained, I should say, no matter 
what he suffers. You don’t understand 
my reference, naturally. There are things 
beneath the surface in Raona, Miss Am- 
bler. It isn’t as if you were playing 
around with American young men—or 
British, either. I wonder if you could at- 
tach some seriousness to the princess’ 
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anxiety for her son. Mr. Rennie does. He 
told me that Don Arturo was in a position 
here that possibly involved the element 
of personal peril and that your playing 
around, so to speak, might add to it.” 

“What!’’ Claire’s eyes opened widely; 
she was indignant. “I think I never heard 
anything much more absurd in my life! 
Is that his mother’s idea—and Mr. Ren- 
nie’s—and yours? That in my playing 
around I play them off against each 
other?” 

“No, no,” he said hurriedly. ‘‘That 
wasn’t implied—not exactly.” 

“*Not exactly!’’’ she exclaimed, her 
eves flashing. “‘That means it was!” 

"“No. I don’t imply it was in your in- 
tention; but it might result in the same 
effect as if it were.” 

“How?” 

“The Bastoni might interpret them- 
selves aS in a manner competitors with 
Don Arturo for your favor. They might 
believe themselves his rivals.” 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘What utter non- 
sense!” 


“CO FARas your intention is concerned, 

it is,” Orbison said. ‘‘ I don’t doubt it. 
But Mr. Rennie has an idea that the two 
brothers do regard themselves somewhat 
in that light. And 
since they are young 


idiot,”’ she said. ‘‘I’m not—even though 
I see you think I am!”’ 

‘é No, no BaF RE 

“You do!”’ she said huskily, her emo- 
tion increasing. “‘Of course you do! You 
think I’ve done harm.” 

He lifted a thin hand in protest. 

“No, no!” he protested. “I hope you 
haven't.” 

“Ah! That means you do think so! 
That’s what your watching me and think- 
ing about me, ever since you came here, 
amounts to! I asked you to tell me what 
you thought of me, and I get what I de- 
serve for being a bold enough idiot to ask 
you such a question! You’ve looked 
me well over and you’ve decided I’m a 
fool!” 


ISTRESSED, for she spoke passion- 

ately, he gently touched her forearm. 
“My dear Miss Ambler!” he said. ‘Don’t 
you remember we began our talk with an 
apology from me for being so intrusive as 
to think of you at all?” 

She looked at the emaciated fingers 
placatively just touching her arm; and 
suddenly the tears that had threatened 
filled her eyes; but she smiled upon him 
through them. ‘‘ You didn’t owe me an 
apology for that,” she said. “I’ve been 
doing as much think- 
ing about you as you 





Liana’s bitter ene- 
mies politically, and 
the passions of peo- 
ple here are very dif- 
ferent from the kind 
you have known else- 
where, Miss Am- 
bler - ai 

““Good heavens!”’ 
she cried. “What on 
earth have I to do 
with all that? Do 
you think the Bas- 
toni want to marry 
me? Both of them? 
They’ve been just or- 
dinarily polite, in 














have about me.”’ 


He looked startled. 
“What? No— you 
mustn’t ——” 


She leaned toward 
him a little. “I’m 
not the kind of fool 
you think I am,” she 
said. ‘But there are 
some things nobody 
can help!”’ 

Then, not permit- 
ting a second anti- 
climax to mar the 
conclusion of this in- 
terview that had be- 
gun with one, she 














their way, like any- 
body else. I know 
they’re against Don Arturo politically; 
even our valet de chambre talks about that, 
and says they’re determined not to let 
Arturo organize Fascismo here; but that’s 
nothing I could have the slightest effect 
upon, even if I tried. I don’t think the 
Bastoni have a personal feeling about 
Arturo, anyhow. He was hurt with me 
yesterday because I went to the Salone 
with Giuseppe, and then he came there 
and I soothed him down; but he looked 
so disapproving that the baron noticed it 
and spoke of it to me. I told him what 
was the matter and the baron didn’t think 
anything of it; he began to talk of other 
things right away. If he felt anything 
personal he’d have shown it then, be- 


“Pardon me,” Orbison interrupted. 
“You say you ‘told him what was the 
matter.’ Do you mean you told him that 
young Liana had asked you not to go 
there with them?” - 

_“The baron asked me if Arturo had ad- 
vised me not to go to the Salone with his 
brother. Well, Arturo didn’t want me to, 
go there with anybody; he hates the 
place.”” 

‘But what did you tell the baron when 
he asked you that about his brother?”’ he 
insisted. 

“Why—I said ‘Yes,’ of course.” 

“You did?” 


“RUT good gracious!” Claire cried. 

? “Why shouldn’t I? I’ve just told 
you it didn’t make the slightest difference. 
We were dancing, and I doubt if he even 
noticed what I said. As a matter of fact, 
''m positive he didn’t. I’m not wholly an 
idiot, Mr. Orbison!”” She spoke with agi- 
tation and there was a smarting threat of 
tears in her eyes, in spite of her. This was 
not at all the conversation she had ex- 
pected to hold with the invalid gentleman 
when she had bravely left the pergola to 
speak to him; and she was bewildered, 
even chagrined. “I really am not an 


jumped up and 
walked quickly back 
into the hotel. Emotions varied and con- 
flicting wrung her, yet at the same time 
thrilled her. They were altogether genuine 
and far from shallow; but what actually 
controlled her, in spite of them, was her 
sense of dramatic effect. Claire’s exits 
were always excellent. 


XIII 


HE knew that her exits were excellent, 

even though, unlike her entrances, they 
had to be made on the spur of the moment. 
An entrance could always be planned, as 
she had planned hers this morning. She 
might have written it for herself: “Enter 
heroine with red book of poems in her 
hand, and sings aria, Rupert listening.” 

In her room, still blushing and with 
eyes still wet, she sat down to wonder 
breathlessly how much Orbison would 
think she had implied by her final words 
to him; but even in this she was never- 
theless conscious of her duality as both an 
emotional person and a stage director. It 
was a consciousness that annoyed her; 
and sometimes, when it became acute, as 
it did this morning, it almost dismayed 
her. All her life—even when she was a 
child—she had seemed to be not one per- 
son but two. 

One was an honest person and the other 
appeared to be an artist. The honest per- 
son did the feeling and most of the think- 
ing; but the artist directed her behavior 
and cared about nothing except pictur- 
esque effects. 

When Claire was nineteen and her father 
died, she had been truly grief-stricken; 
but the artist was present at his funeral; 
and she sometimes remembered with 
amazement that it was the artist who made 
her bow her head at the cemetery. This 
was a recollection she always hurried out 
of her thoughts, lest the amazement be- 
come shame. 

“Heaven, please tell me,” she said now, 
in her cell bedroom in Raona. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with me? What am I? Can’t 
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of QUALITY”’ 


90 Alabama Street 
Makers of Quality Kitchen Ware for more than 90 Years 


Better Kitchen Ware 


a2 traditional quality of the famous 
SAVORY Roaster is fully reflected in every 
piece of SAVORY Kitchen Ware. Here is a com- 
plete line of lustrous, durable ware—with a 
gleaming white, flint-like surface that is imper- 
vious to stains, acids and odors. Nothing but 
abuse can injure these finer, better utensils. 


SAVORY Ware is the final 
triumph of ‘skill in design, 
durability and attractive- 
ness. Easy to keep spotless- 
ly clean—safer, as well as 
better, to cook in—it is 
enameled ware of out- 
standing quality—the kind 
you have always wanted. 


SAVORY is the pure 
white enameled ware— 
smartly trimmed in dark 
green—with the SAVORY 
hall-mark of excellence 
burned into each piece. 
Why not standardize on 
SAVORY Ware—and 
make your kitchen a hap- 
pier and more convenient 
workshop? 
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less—is 
the perfect enameling 
base for the new snow- 
white SAVORY Ware. 
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the ideal 
soap for babies 


“i 
For hundreds of years, doctors, when 
asked what soap to use for a baby’s ten- 
der skin, have universally answered, 
“‘Castile.” The name stood for purity— 
for all that was good in soap. 


But today—doctors and nurses are rec- 
ommending the new soap—Castolay; for 
it has the purity of genuine old-time Cas- 
tile, and advantages even the best Castile 
never had. More finely made—with splen- 
did lathering and rinsing quality —it never 
varies and cannot be imitated. 


Get a cake of Castolay today for your 
baby! Twenty cents at any drug store. 











Send four cents for a trial-size cake of the new baby 
soap, Castolay. The Andrew Fergens Co., 4021 Alfred 
St., Cincinnati, O., or 4021 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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Maud Tousey Fangel 


MON 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rests 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe, 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 
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“Starched 
{lands 


Hands—brittle and hard, 


that’s what November 
meant defore the days of 


FROSTILLA 


This winter you can have your choice— 
chapped hands bitten by wind and wet 
and weather, or Frosti/la hands—limber, 
lithe, supple, smooth and white. Every- 
one hates the horny, corrugated kind. 
Not everyone knows Frostilla! 


Once introduced, there’s no more excuse 
for chapped hands than there is for the 
mild torture that goes with them. 


Frostilla is a soothing, fragrant lotion with 
marvelous faculty for keeping the skin 
soft and healthy. It not only brings in- 
stant relief to the roughened, red, harsh 
surfaces, but protects the skin against all 
kinds of weather in all kinds of climes. 


Frostilla comes in a beautiful, large bottle 
—at soc. Many choose the economical 
$1 size for family use. Your favorite store 
clerk will gladly show you Frostilla’s new, 
blue-labeled packages. Or order from us 
by mail! The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


Frostilla for November! 


To soften “‘starched” hands, chapped conditions; to 
heal cracked lips . . . to soothe windburn .. . It’s 
a helpful foot-massage . . . It keeps the nails from 
breaking, and the cuticle smooth .. . It’s an ideal base 
for powder ... It’s a refreshing lotion after shaving. 


101 Uses for Our Sample! Our get-ac- 
quainted sample is a handy ounce of 
prevention for your purse, grip, or 
desk. A dime brings it, together with 
a useful little 64-page Address and 
Information Booklet, entitled “‘Keep 
Your Dates.”’ Write The Frostilla Com- 
pany, Dept. 423, Elmira, New York. 
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I ever in my whole life do anything 
natural?”’ 

For it seemed to her that she was in love 
with the broken Englishman. ‘“Some- 
thing about him,” as she thought, had 
roused a depth of feeling she had not 
known before; his worn, fine face, re- 
taining the haggard outlines of what had 
been a conspicuous manly beauty, was 
always before her, whether her actual eyes 
beheld it or not; the thought of him 
haunted her with pain and a strange joy; 
and she wanted him to know it. There 
had been days when Orbison, lying pallid 
in his chair in the garden, seemed almost 
to be dying; and she had wished to go to 
his side and kneel and say, “Let me die 
with you, dear.”” But even that was the 
picturesque impulse; she knew she would 
have knelt gracefully, and that even with 
the man she loved she could not evade her 
damnable artist’s stage directions. 

“T’m terrible!’’ she moaned to herself; 
and looked in the mirror. ‘“‘But maybe 
it’s because of that.” 


HE meant her extraordinary pretti- 

ness. Perhaps her duality was caused 
by her comeliness—girls born to be pretty 
might be doomed for that very reason, to 
behave picturesquely. ‘‘Ah! If he knew 
me as I really am,” she thought, “he 
wouldn’t care for me; he’d be horrified 
instead.”” Then she had a brightening 
idea. “‘Probably every other good-looking 
girl in the world has these same two na- 
tures.”’ And now she smiled to the glass. 
“Except the stupid ones!” 

She was not really despondent; she was 
excited, and happily so. Moreover, in her 
thought, “If he knew me as I really am 
he wouldn’t care for me,” there was a 
significant assumption, although she did 
not pause to make it more definite. 
Nevertheless, it was therein contained: 
“Not knowing me, he does care for me!”’ 

Yet she had said to him: “You’ve 
looked me well over and you’ve decided 
I’m a fool!’ She had wept when he 
touched her with his hand, so pitiably 
thin; but the tears that filled her eyes 
then were already in them, because he had 
insisted upon talking reproachfully to her 
about Arturo Liana and those foolish 
Bastoni. That did not distress her now; 
she had let the Bastoni play around be- 
cause they were funny and danced well, 
as she explained; and she was sorry if that 
had distressed Arturo, but there was no 
harm in it, she was sure; and since Orbi- 
son seemed to wish it, she would snub the 
Bastoni and be so nice to Arturo that he’d 
forget. She did not really believe the 
Englishman thought her a fool because he 
compared her to a fairy child playing with 
explosives; and her strong impression was 
that a girl’s picturesqueness suffers no 
damage by a gentleman’s persuading him- 
self that other gentlemen are becoming 
explosive on her account. 

Her eyes, still upon the mirror, grew 
large and bright with a stirred apprecia- 
tion: The image before her was of a per- 
sonage, that wonderful lady who had given 
him, he said, the final loveliness of the 
hour of greatest beauty he had known in 
all his life. Claire had resolved never to 
tell him that she was the lady, and she was 
determined to maintain her resolution. 
Her only problem, therefore, was to think 
of the best way of letting him find it out 
for himself. 


HE had not thought of any way at all 

when she and her mother went into the 
refectory for lunch; but she had the pleas- 
ure of seeing that his color heightened—as 
she was aware her own did—when she 
nodded to him. Miss Orbison joined him 
in returning her salutation; Claire mur- 
mured her mother’s name to them; and, 
when the meal was finished, the four people 
walked together out into the garden and 
together drank their coffee at a table 
placed beside Orbison’s long chair. Mrs. 
Ambler noticed that it was a relief to him 


to get back to this chair. “I should think . 


you’d have luncheon brought to you here 
outdoors,” she said. “The chairs in the 
refectory are so uncomfortable.” 


He shook his head and smiled. ‘No. 
One clings to ordinary habits, doing what 
other people do as long as one can. Be- 
sides, this really isn’t a proper place to 
eat—not from a porcelain plate, at least; 
I’m afraid they’d not understand if I 
asked for vine leaves. Do you know the 
whole story of Raona, Miss Ambler? Do 
you know the beginning of it?” 

“No,” she said, looking at him with a 
full straight gaze, not lacking in a myste- 
rious gravity. “I don’t even know the 
end of it, Mr. Orbison.” 


T THAT, his glance swept away from 
her quickly, and he pointed down the 
coast to their left. ‘“‘ The first Greeks landed 
just there,’’ he said; and he told her of 
the storm that had driven the mariners 
back down the straits and forced this 
landing. She hung upon his story, never 
looking away from him, while Mrs. Am- 
bler and Miss Orbison produced embroi- 
deries and plied their needles, listening, 
too, in the dreamy manner of sewing 
ladies. Finally Miss Orbison looked at her 
watch. ‘“‘Dear me! It’s almost teatime 
already. Charles, you do have a silver 
tongue!”’ 

“T think you mean it’s metal because it 
can be used so long without wearing out,” 
he said; and glancing over his shoulder, he 
shook his head. ‘“‘There’s a gentleman I 
fear thinks it must be of iron; I hadn’t 
noticed him. He has the air of a long- 
suffering poet, waiting a chance to speak 
to Miss Ambler.”’ 

The gentleman was Arturo Liana. He 
stood by the precipice railing, fiddling 
pensively with his straw hat and a walk- 
ing stick, too patiently courteous to in- 
terrupt by a closer approach. Claire was 
not pleased to remember that she had 
determined to be nice to him; for now, at 
last, the man at her side had become infi- 
nitely more to her than the man at a 
distance. She gave the invalid a softly 
reproachful glance eloquent of her mean- 
ing. ‘All right,” she said to him, entirely 
in this ocular demonstration. “I'll obey 
you and be an angel to him; but it’s fool- 
ish and drags me miserably away from 
you.” What she said with her voice was 
less pathetic, though she sighed as she 
rose. “I suppose so. Probably wants me 
to take a walk. Oh, very well!” 

Then she turned away, and, rearrang- 
ing her expression to a more welcoming 
aspect, walked briskly toward Arturo. She 
did not reach him, however, without being 
intercepted. Giuseppe Bastoni rose from 
the bench where he had been sitting be- 
yond a clustering shrubbery and stepped 
forth to stand bowing before her. 

“Miss Ambler—you please?” 

She stopped. “Yes?” 


“T PLEASE like to invite you. You will 

come to dance? Music at Salone nice 
good zis assternoon. You please enjoy 
to come?”’ 

“No,” she said; and she intended the 
coldness with which she spoke and looked 
at him to be observed by the person whose 
suggestion she thought she was obeying. 
“No, I believe not.” 

Giuseppe stared through his monocle. 

“No? You don’t like to come because 
we go to Naple’ sometime, my brozzer 
an’ me?” 

“T haven’t any idea what you mean,” 
she said. “I must go on; I’m keeping 
Mr. Liana waiting.” 

Giuseppe stood aside and bowed deeply. 
“You don’ like keep Meester Liana to 
wait. Oh, no! Excuse!” 

He turned at once and strode out of the 
garden, while Claire, continuing upon her 
way to Arturo, glanced brightly back over 
her shoulder at the man in the long chair. 

“You see?” she seemed to ask. “Are 
you satisfied with me?” 

But he did not appear to be satisfied; 
and she was puzzled. ‘Good gracious!” 
she thought. ‘“‘Isn’t there any pleasing 
you at all?” 

She was anything but angelic to Arturo 
during their walk. 


(Continued in the December Home Journal) 
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“For the FIVE 
beauty points 
many women 
overlook 


Handtest thing 


in the house’ 
Said 2000 women 


“VasELINE’’ Perroteum Jelly helps you make 
the most of these five points. (Contributed by 
beautiful women everywhere, by beauty editors, 
and by stage stars): 


For scalp and hair—To dress hair and make 
it shiny, dampen slightly, spread a tiny bit 
of ‘“‘Vaseline’’ Jelly over the palms of the 
hands, and apply to the hair. Then brush 
briskly. To treat the scalp, part the hair, lock 
by lock, massage the scalp at the part with 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly on the finger tips. Leave on 
over night, then shampoo. 


To shape the eyebrows—Ayply a bit of *‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly with the finger tip and shape with 
an eyebrow brush. 


To encourage the epelasher—hpely “Vaseline” 
Jelly with a tiny brush and leave on over 
night. 


For chapped lips and skin—Apply to the lips 
several times a day. Spread a thin layer over 
chapped skin and leave on all night. 


To beautify hands—If the hands are rough and 
cracked, massage with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and 
wear soft silk or cotton gloves over night. 
If the hands are grimy from housework or 
gardening, cleanse with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and 
wash with a non-irritating soap. If the grime 
has got into the cracks of the hands, leave the 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly on over night and wear 
gloves. This treatment makes the hands soft, 
and keeps the cuticle of the nails firm and 
unbroken. 


‘Vaseline’ Jelly is so good for these beauty 
uses not only because it is pure and safe, but 
because it is an ideal emollient. Keep a special 
jar for toilet use. At all druggists’. And remembet 
when you buy that the trademark ‘‘Vascline 
on the package gives you the assurance that you 
are getting the genuine product of the Chesc- 
brough Manufacturing Company, Cons'd. Send 
for booklet of uses. Address Dept. L 11-27, Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co., 17 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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ou can Equip your Kitchen 
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with PyREX Ovenware 





fer .') 15 














Pyrex custard cups are equally use- 
ful for cup cakes, shirred eggs and 
for moulding salads and desserts 


PARKLING baking ware that 
is more attractive, more efh- 
cient, longer-lasting! Enough of 
it for practically everything you 

















bake! 











You can have a real Pyrex 
kitchen—all the more important 
Pyrex dishes—for only $5.15. 


Women who have this group of 
Pyrex dishes say that with it they bake and 
serve hundreds of everyday recipes. They say, 
too, that their Pyrex dishes not only fill every 
baking need, but they look nicer, néw or old, 
and they actually dake better. 


Uses heat better than metals 


Scientists say that Pyrex ovenware uses heat 
In an entirely different way from metals. It 
stores up more heat—then gives it out far more 
evenly to the food within. That is why food 


The favorite everyday Pyrex outfit—casserole, pie plate, biscuit pan, loaf pan and 
custard cups. With the dishes shown above, you can bake apples, vegetables, macaroni, 
beans, meat loaf, puddings, loaf cakes, hot breads, small roasts and scalloped dishes 


baked in Pyrex ovenware is never scorched on 
the sides while underdone in the center. 


Women say, too, that Pyrex ovenware keeps food 
piping hot for second helpings; never discolors food; 
never holds odors and needs no harsh scouring. 


No wonder so many women use Pyrex ovenware 


for a// their baking! 


Equip your kitchen with this inexpensive modern 
baking outfit. Do away forever with scorched, un- 
even baking. Don’t face another sink full of dented, 
discolored tins! You will find Pyrex ovenware (the 
$5.15 outfit, or any other pieces you like) in 


tart berry pies never “taste of the pan 


Guarantee 
Any PYREX dish or part which 





Everyone who bakes a pie in a Pyrex 
plate remarks about the unusually flaky 
undercrust. And lemon, rhubarb and 


housewares or china sections of depart- 
ment stores or at hardware stores. The 
following guarantee accompanies every 
baking dish stamped “PYREX” (Trade 
Mark Registered in U. S. Patent Office): 


breaks from oven heat within two years 


from date of purchase may 
be replaced by any PYREX dealer 
in exchange for the broken pieces. 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
New York. 

* *~ 

For the dishes shown above, tear 
out this list and take to your dealer: 


Covered casserole, No. 623 round, No. 653 
square, No. 633 oval or No. 643 shallow 


PRIN ie digic C0k5 a8 84446 0 MA ole ee $1.75 
Utility dish, No. 231—medium size........ 1.00 
Six custard cups, No. 410—small size ...... .60 
Pie plate, No. 209—medium size .......... .90 
Loaf pan, No. 212—medium size ........-- -90 





Total $5.15 
All prices slightly higher in West and Canada 





RECIPE BOOK FREE - (lip the Coupon Now! 








You can get handsome metal mount- 
ings wherever Pyrex ovenware is sold 





easily prepared new recipes. 
tests—shows all the Pyrex dishes. 


Corninc Giass Works, Dept. 105, Corning, New York 


‘Please send free the Pyrex Book on Better Baking with sixty delicious, 
Tells of a great cooking school’s ovenware 
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Now you can get Pyrex 

Nursing Bottles, narrow 

neck or wide mouth, 8 
oz., at all drug stores 











Hot mince or apple pie can be 
brought right from oven to table in 
this classically graceful mounting 
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( GeO. T. BRODNAX. INC. 


& Diamond Merchants 


ti EMPHIS, TENN. 


This Catalogueis 
going to every 
civilized 
country 


Year after year we 
have placed our 
unobtrusive an- 
nouncements 
in the Ladies’ 
Home _ Jour- 
nal, until now 
we have customers 














Sent 


in every corner of the postpaid 
civilized globe. You may upon 
order direct from this adver- Request 


tisement knowing that each ar- 
ticle will be exactly as described, for we never over- 
state quality or value. Please write for a copy of our 


200-page illustrated 1928 catalogue now ready. 





1100—14 kt. white gold Bar Pin, bowknot mounting of lacework 
design set with genuine diamond — fitted with safety catch, 
BOG VEIGE | 63 65 ic-c0 bce shee oh sae eee heen . .$10.0 





15027—18 kt. white 

gold Ring set with 8765—Platinum 14433—Man's Ring 
one genuine diamond front Shrine But- of 10 kt. green gold 
and two synthetic tonof14kt.white set with genuine 
emeralds, openwork gold, set with 5 bloodstone, chased 


mounting.. ..$15.00 diamonds.$17.50 shank..... -$10.00 








43000— Misses’ Slave Bracelet of ste ane silver with imitation 
jade rings. sieid's aie ‘ . $1.25 





37307 — Brown 
English Morocco 


42446—‘‘Clark” Light- 





er of sterling silver Holder for pack- 
handsomely engine- age of cigarettes 
turned. An ideal gift leather lined and 
(shown '%4 size). $20.00 fitted with pull tab 
Our book shows many 9708—This hand- 


(shown % size) 
other attractive lighters. some knife of 10 $100 
kt. green gold is 
engine-turned on 
both sides and is 
fitted with one 
blade and file of 
stainless steel, 
ring for chain 
(shown % size) 
$5.00 












27177—2% inch Sterling 
Silver Candlesticks of 
Colonial ene grey fin- 
ish, pair. . -$5.00 


22687—Ship Ash Tray of 
verde green brass with cast 
ship, measures 4% x 4, 
splendid value ......$1.50 





37306—Sewing Roll of gen- 








uine leather embossed in 
gold and fitted with thimble, 
2 spools of thread, pins and 


needles (shown 4 size) $1.00 
37308—A useful and inexpen- 
sive gift is this handy Pocket 
Set of comb, file and mirror in 
grey leather case 3% x 2% 
$1.00 





37304—3-fold Bill Book of fine 
black calf skin with embossed liz- 
ard grain corners and gold lines, 
leather lined space for identifica- 
tion card, and pocket for cards and 
3 extra pockets (shown % size) 
$4.00 


27198—An attractive set 
of eight 3-inch coasters 
with pierced sterling sil- 
verrimsand star cut bot- 
toms in sterling holder 

00 


(shown % size). . 








GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 
20 South Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me prepaid and with- 
out obligation on my part, a copy of your 1928 
catalogue. 


Name 





Street 





City 





State 




















Plutarchs Lives 


(Continued from Page 19) 


From there he observed that beyond the 
fence the cow lay stiffly on her side. 

Plutarch was out in the valley meadow 
stalking field mice through the grasses 
when, twodays later, Jim Rand dug a grave 
in the garden. Beyond the fence the cow 
had been roughly buried, and now the 
smiling snakeroot saw the clods turned 
again, saw them put back, with the little 
plants of rue still blooming upon them— 
rue, that’s for sorrow. Plutarch later ob- 
served the grave indifferently; watched 
from the vantage of his top rail the man 
bundling things into the cart that stood 
at the gate, with the mule 
in the shafts. The man 
called him coaxingly; 
Plutarch got daintily 
down, expecting that it 
might be worth his while, 
and in a few more mo- 
ments he was clawing, 
stifled, at the enveloping 
folds of a burlap bag. 
Meowing fiercely, he heard the crack of the 
whip, felt the jolting of the cart. Only the 
open, empty door watched them go, and 
the white snakeroot, ethereal in the dusk, 
the snakeroot that had carried fatal poison 
in its green juices. 


N THE night, when there was stillness 

over the deserted cabin and all the 
mountainside, a soft paw fell in the bed of 
catnip. It was Plutarch back again. He 
kneaded the claws that had ripped open 
the burlap, and crouched, staring at the 
dark with great yellow eyes. Plutarch, 
who had been born to blue satin, was back 
again, back to the primitive, perilous 
freedom that was his truer birthright. 

Before man came, there was no one and 
no way to measure the passage of time. 
So it was with Plutarch in his wilderness. 
And why should he mark the days, he with 
nine lives to be lived, undisturbed in the 
sun by the doorway; in the night, under 
the house where the field mice hid? 

Autumn was here, but the sun was still 
warm in the catnip bed, and there he 
rolled and stretched and napped, with 
pungent savor floating into his nostrils, 
and contented animal half dreams in his 
cat brain under the low furry skull. 
Obedient to no cali but inner impulse, he 
would arise and shake himself and stalk 
up the path into the empty house, into the 
heretofore forbidden precincts of the pan- 
try. There on the shelves stood a jumble 
of foodstuffs—cheese, rancid butter, a few 
cooked potatoes, and a mutton bone. 
Among them Plutarch prowled daintily, 
sniffing, biting tentatively, settling to eat 
with his tail curled around his forepaws 
and a deep vibration in his throat. Some- 
times when a board creaked or .a bough 
tapped on the window Plutarch would 
cast a fierce, suspicious glance over his 
hunched shoulder and leap down from the 
shelf, to pad back to the catnip bed, licking 
his chops and waving his tail as though 
nothing in the world could ever startle his 
poise. 


UT there came a day when the dishes 

onthe pantry shelf wereempty, and the 
mutton bone bare as polished stone. Plu- 
tarch, fumbling it hungrily, knocked it off 
the shelf, and then jumped after it, to 
turn it over with a disdainful paw, dis- 
content gnawing him inwardly. But there 
was scarcely the smell of meat left on the 
bone, and Plutarch went out of the pantry, 
out of the house to the woodpile where the 
old scrap plate stood on the ground. Odors 
of mingled food were here, and hungrily 
he licked the bare china till it shone with 
polishing. He looked up and mewed a 
plaintive appeal, but half-heartedly, for 
he knew that no one would come. 

The sun was gone and chill had fallen. 
There was no comfort in his inner self, and 
the wind blew coldly through his fur. He 
wandered to the hearth and sniffed at the 





cold ashes so that they rose in a fine cloud 
and tickled his nose. He sneezed dis- 
gustedly and turned away into the bed- 
room where lingered still, very faintly and 
sweetly, a familiar feminine odor. 

Plutarch went to the bed and mewed 
softly. There was no answer. 

Early, early in the dawn light, he slipped 
out and went a-birding. In the old days 
there had been malicious sport in stalking 
a robin, and then, when the bird flew up 
with a flirt of his tail, in walking away as 
though in boredom and scorn. There was 
no play in Plutarch now; this was hunger 
coldly raging in him. 
But the little juncos and 
chickadees, all that re- 
mained of the bird peo- 
ple, peeped and twittered 
alertly, and drifted like 
snow from weed to under- 
cover, away from the 
enemy crouching and 
glaring in the grasses. 

Plutarch returned to the woodpile and 
licked the old plate again, and mewed, and 
went into the cabin to curl up on the quilt 
edge and dream of tinned salmon. When 
he woke up, sleet pattered on the panes. 

Out into the snow he went, Plutarch 
who had hated so to wet one fastidious 
paw, and floundered in the drifts. He 
could see the three-toed tracks of chicka- 
dees, and here a weasel track crossed them, 
all four paw marks close together; and 
there rank odor of skunk lingered on the 
snow. Plutarch sniffed at this and backed 
away sneezing and spitting, making a pain- 
ful circuit through the snow to find the 
bird tracks again. 


UT because the wind blew noisily, and 

pressure of hunger may make even the 
wary careless, a junco hopping amid brown 
ragweed fell prey to Plutarch’s taloned 
paw. With the fine drift of ice blowing 
into his ruffled fur Plutarch made his meal, 
all amid the snow, and went home, licking 
his sharp and shining teeth. Through the 
drifted leaves in the open cabin doorway, 
over the floor to his quilt limped Plutarch, 
and lay there crying softly to himself as he 
licked at the balls of ice that had wedged 
between his toe pads and stuck there, 
stinging. 

There were burs in his tail. Every day 
there were more burs in that once im- 
maculate gray fluff, every day his coat was 
wet with snow or rain, and not even sleep 
could shut out the misery of wet fur. 
Lean was the lone cat’s hunting—a hap- 
less bird now and then in the chilly woods; 
oftener a mouse after long hours of waiting 
at the mouse holes he learned to know 
wearily well. 

Thaw came; soft days came; the birds 
drifted back from over the southward 
mountains. Scent of fresh earth was in 
Plutarch’s nose, odor of catnip pushing up 
again. The sun was warm. Dogwood 
fluttered white in the woods, and Johnny- 
jump-up peeped up here and there along 
the garden path. Other plants rose there, 
elbowing, pushing the tenderer flowers 
from the beds. Ragweed and fennel and 
chickweed sent up coarse healthy leaves, 
and Linda’s hoe rusted and rotted on the 
garden path where she had dropped it. 


NERTIA left Plutarch, and spring hun- 

t ger rosein him. The jungle, pre-Adamite, 
primeval, was in the long howl he raised, 
he scarce knew why, these warm nights 
with restlessness abroad. In the woods 
he stretched up on his hind legs and 
sharpened his claws on the trunks of the 
mountain birch, leaving long scratches in 
the gleaming bark to show what a mighty 
sort of Tom he was. And then, infinitely 
pleased with himself, he went back to the: 
catnip bed and danced a rigadoon on it in 
the moonlight and tossing shadows, and 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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a “Precedent! 


Fashion has issued a decree on footwear 
that women throughout America are heed- 
ing. It’s this: ‘*Be up to the minute 
in style—without sacrificing comfort.” 


Martha Washington Footwear ‘For the 
Active Woman of Today” has set a prec- 
edent by making Comfort an essential 
part of Style. The distinctive new crea- 
tions will delight you. Go to your nearest 
dealer and be fitted. Then you will 
realize why thousands of women have 
adopted Martha Washington Footwear. 
Write for free booklet on this new-type footwea 


F, Mayer Suoe Co., Mi/waukee, Wii. 
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‘IWOMEN SAID ~ thousands of them ~ 


“Won't you give us other creams as gracious 
to the skin as CREME ELCAYA?” ~ ~ - 


GHOSE women who call them- 
selves difficult to please have long 
recognized Creme Elcaya (founda- 
tion cream) as a marvelous base 
for powder and rouge. 


Start today to use Creme Elcaya. Your skin 
will welcome its suave and gentle qualities. 
You will like its true floral fragrance — its 
silky texture. And you will be amazed to 
see how preciously it guards a gossamer 
film of powder—all day long. 








Many of its users are women who have 
found that their skin cannot stand ordinary 
make-up creams — they are too harsh—too 
drying. Quite unlike these creams, Creme 
Eleaya is gracious even to the most delicate 
skin. 

Blended with meticulous care, pure 
beyond reproach, and containing rare con- 


’ 7 . 
On the same high plane of excellence several 
other Elcaya creams have been made—a 
cleansing cold cream which rids the skin 
completely of all impurities . 

An astringent cream that derives its ton- 
ing, pore-reducing qualities from a pure 





stituents not found in ordinary creams, mn extract of witch hazel 1+ a superb tissue 
Creme Elcaya keeps the skin youthfully cream on sale for the time being in only a 
supple and fresh looking. And it gives the : ; wie asians a 

complexion a lastingly smooth, velvet [| th / ou can get Elcaya Face Creams at good 
énish, sei . 3 O OW LS SUMP C Way » shopsthe country over. The regular size jar is 


t b a th El g 60c—larger sizes at prices up to $2. Traveling 
O CAU Y Wel CaYa ‘7 ~—- tubes 25c. Tissue cream in $1 jars only. 

? Send the coupon below with 10c for a 
smart introductory packet containing trial 
size tubes of Elcaya Cold Cream, Creme 
Eleaya, Eleaya Witch Hazel (astringent) 
Cream, and booklet on skin care. 


Fastidious women find Creme Elcaya the 
one powder base that never betrays their 


daintiness. For this exquisite cream has a le ( ld fs d, 
unique affinity for powder. Every minute ‘” O feadi‘n CVEry aY 





of the day it keeps your skin looking just 


eA 


as lovely, just as evenly powdered as the 
moment you laid down your powder puff. 
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Q 
Use Elcaya Witch Hazel (astringent) 

Cream if you are bothered with 
large pores 
i 
This invigorating cream is wonderfully 
Apply with finger tips the last thing at 




















Use Creme Elcaya (foundation 
cream) instead of ordinary 


vanishing cream 
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This pure powder base holds make-up 


a, 


amazin¢ly for a long, long time. Smooth 





the merest wisp of it evenly and _ lightly 
over cheek, chin, nose, and forehead before 
using rouge and powder. 





effective in helping to reduce large pores. 
night, patting it into the pores and letting 


it remain there. 
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Never let a day go by without thoroughly cleansing 
your skin with this pure cold cream. 
Every night before retiring, apply Elcaya Cold 
Cream generously to the face and neck. Smooth 
it gently into the skin and let it sink deep into 
the pores. 
Then remove the cream with a soft cloth until 
not a surface trace is left. 
Finish with a dash of cold water, a piece of ice, or 
better still, with Eleaya Witch Hazel (astringent) 
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( Cream. 
Elcaya Cold Cream freshens and clears the com- 
plexion and its delicate penetrating oils free the 
skin completely of all impurities. © 1927 Beals iia ial en ART Aes aE 
SSS OS SOS SDS = = a SS SOD SS SSS SS SS SS 


THE ELCAYA CO., Dept. C 117, 
114 W. 17th St., New York City. MIRE 5 ois 35 Sol ockin SK oe Oe oe ee a ee 
Ifin Canada, address Dept. C 117, 
be St. Alexander St., | 
I enclose 10c for trial tubes of Elcaya 
Cold Cream, Creme Elcaya and Elcaya 
Witch Hazel (astringent) Cream. City 


ACCEPT AT ONCE 
THIS SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 
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Create Persogal Gifts 


Jor Christmas 
~with DUCO 
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EW joy in creating Christmas gifts— 

gifts with that personal touch, that 
mean more than the most lavish things, 
more than things that cost twenty times 
as much. And—the bugbear of expense is 
banished. Here’s the secret! All the articles 
can be bought at an amazingly small cost. 
Then you decorate them yourself, with a 
few magic strokes of a brush—and Duco! 


AND REMEMBER 


Just to make things easy, we have compiled pon you buy Duco, 
an attractive booklet showing many prac- be sure that the can 
tical suggestions for Creating gifts in this bears the Du Pont Duco 
easy, fascinating, and inexpensive way. ‘rademark, 

All you need to do is to go and get one 
(free) from your Duco dealer, or write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
we'll gladly send you a copy. 











REG. us, pat, OFF. 
e e . 


FROM GOOD DEALERS 
‘There is only ONE Duco —DU PONT Duco 


EVERYWHERE 
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Good cooking is easy 
once you know about 


flavor 


FTER all, good cooking is sim- 
Aly bringing out the natural 
flavor of foods. Easy enough, when 
you consider that’s what salt should 
do. But all salt is not alike. 

That’s something every woman 
should know and prove to herself. 
Thousands have. For several gen- 
erations they have insisted on 
Diamond Crystal Salt because it 
never varies in quality, and always 
brings out the true, flavorful good- 
ness of food. It is pure, mild salt 
—fine, flaky, white as snow. 

To be sure of good cooking and 
the enjoyment it gives, use Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt. Compare it 
with other salt. You can feel, see, 
taste the difference. Ask for Dia- 
mond Crystal Shaker Salt (there is 
no other Shaker salt) in the round, 
handy-pouring cartons. Diamond 


. Crystal may also be had in boxes 


or in sanitary cotton bags. 

Kor 40 years, the makers of “the 
salt that’s a// salt’’—the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 
rysta 
Sal 


“the Salt thalé 3 





atl Salt.” 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
“tor Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 
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Diamonp Crystat SALT Co., 
Dept. 321, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





Street 








City State 











(Continued from Page 196) 


raised his voice again in a weird, passion- 
ate howl that rose a moment to the heights 
of melody and died away in an ambiguous, 
primitive hissing. 

And then, out of the forest that had 
never answered him before, he heard a cry 
echoing his; not his own speech, but near 
it—a wild ‘“yang-yang!”’ that made him 
whirl about with paw uplifted. Back and 
forth Plutarch and the voice from the 
forest tossed their messages, long yowls 
that meant nothing and hinted everything. 

But it was the next night, when the 
mountain dusk was thick in the cabin, 
that his nose told him there was a stranger 
in the garden. Out of the cabin he prowled 
and saw in the catnip bed a shadowy 
figure. He stole closer and stared with 
luminous round eyes. She was bigger 
than the biggest tame Tom, long of leg, 
tufted of ear, with wild tangles of yellow 
hair striped black, white-throated, bob- 
tailed—a splendid savage. Plutarch 
paused, startled, attracted, reserved, and 
then he spoke—once, in a strange low 
voice. The Wild One leaped from her back 
to all four feet like a spring uncoiled and 
faced him, ferocity gleaming from her big 
eyes. Plutarch spoke again, and took a 
step nearer, and she did not move. 


ND that was how Plutarch and the 
Wild One came to hunt side by side in 
the soft April dusks, flank brushing flank as 
they loped along, breaths coming together, 
low voices speaking to each other. And 
that was how Plutarch came to leave the 
cabin and vanish into the depths of the 
forest with his mate, till the leaves closed 
around them, screening them, concealing 
their nights and days. 

Strange things Plutarch learned from 
the Wild One—life in the tree tops; the 
hollow trees and their 
inhabitants. She 
showed him how to 
make a feint at one 
end ofa hollow log and 
catch a hare as he sped 
out of the other, and 
she taught him how to 
catch mountain trout 
with his paw. And 
then, the wanderlust 
upon her, the Wild 
One led the way on 
longer raids, to mountain farms, where fat 
geese and foolish chickens slept unguarded. 

Plutarch could smell Man on these 
forays. Man and the things that are 
Man’s. He found, by a henhouse door, 
an empty saucer that the farm cat had 
eaten out of, and went away with strange 
conflicting feelings twitching in his nose. 
Man. Smell of wood smoke; smell of 
cream. Smell of the fur of that petted 
tabby; smell of fish that he could not get 
at. Yet in the air the smell of fowl, and 
flank of his mate rubbing against his flank 
as they loped along together—wild beauty 
of his mate, rolling fire-opal eyes in the 
darkness! 


ARTHER and farther went the two, 

down to the Cane Bottoms in the moun- 
tain valley, up the other side of the slopes 
of Chunky Gal Mountain, where the little 
farms stretched steeply up. And so one 
night they wandered to the Great Balds, 
where sheep grazed alone on the tangled 
grass and starry flowers of mountain 
meadows. 

He watched her as she peered out on 
the sheep, her paw uplifted, passion shak- 
ing her tawny flanks. A new emotion had 
come over her; something alien to Plu- 
tarch. He saw her slowly push head and 
shoulders forward, throwing her weight on 
trembling foreshanks; he saw the swift 
and liquid run, the spring, the pounce, 
heard the sheep cry as it went down. Then 
while the terrified flock went clattering 
and bleating, Plutarch stared at the Wild 
One’s dark form in the moonlight bent 
over the prostrate head, muzzle to woolly 
throat. Plutarch sat humped against the 
moon on an old snake rail fence, watching 
her. He could smell Man about, Man’s 





touch strong on the rail where he sat. 
And the moveless cat thought strange 
confused things while he waited for his 
mate to come back to him from some 
other world. 

Shouts tore the night, and the jagged 
glare of torches wavering, hurrying up the 
hillside. The Wild One lifted her head 
with a glittering glare; then she wheeled 
and sprang as a shot rang out, and fell. 
Plutarch had leaped from the fence top 
and crouched now in its shadow, his hair 
raised stiffly along his arched spine. Man 
smell came toward him on the wind, and 
calling, and the crashing of branches. 
From the hiding shadow of the old fence 
post he watched the figures moving darkly 
in the torchlight, and saw at last the file of 
them go past, over the hill, with what had 
been his mate and fellow swinging head 
down from a pole they carried, her wild 
hair in the mountain wind fluttering 
good-by to him. 


T WAS day when Plutarch came again to 
the deserted cabin. Perhaps he did not 
grieve; it had been a strange mismating, 
and Plutarch, Oriental, enigmatic, seemed 
indifferent. But he walked solemnly in 
the catnip bed, and up and down the rows 
of garden flowers choked with weeds. 

He belonged to no world now, wild or 
tame; weeds and flowers were alike to 
him; the house and its familiar odors sent 
him restless into the woods to stretch his 
mightiest and scratch his mark upon the 
birch, and the woods overpowered him 
and sent him disconsolate back to the 
cabin. 

One day in autumn, when Plutarch sat 
humped on the threshold, paws folded 
under him, wheels rattled down the road; 
voices called; odor of man, horse, cow, 
came up to him along the deserted ruts 
long deep in leaves. He waited, timid asa 
hare, fierce as a lynx, 
lonely as only a ne- 
glected pet can be. 
One glance he shot at 
the caravan creaking 
into the sunlight of 
the clearing, and one 
glance the newcomers 
had of a magnificent 
unkempt creature lop- 
ing for the woods. 

From a cleft of the 
big maple outside the 
fence Plutarch watched them, and -they 
had a glimpse of him as yellow eyes burning 
through the turning leaves. Dusk came; 
lights shone in the cabin; out through the 
door floated odors of cooking. Plutarch 
got down out of the tree. 








ESIDE the door he found a saucer of 
milk. He sniffed it, the breath of his 
nostrils stirring a tiny whirlpool in it, took 
one tentative lap, and then drank with 
ravenous fury. Milk again! Soft clots of 
cream in it! Sweet sense of it slipping 
down his throat. Then there was a step on 
the threshold, and Plutarch was a dark 
streak of shadow down the garden path. 

But daily he found the saucer filled. 
And so it was that, bit by bit, he learned 
the woman’s step, the shape of her shoe 
coming out of the door, the smell of her 
skirt hem, and let kind fingers smooth his 
fur and pull the burs out of his hair. He 
took to washing himself again with a 
rough pink tongue, to sleeping fearlessly 
in the sun. He forgot all that for a lone 
year he had known. When winter came 
and fires were lit he slept on the hearth 
once more, and dreamed. 

What did he dream? In waking hours 
he never could remember. But sometimes, 
in his sleep, under the triangular, ele- 
gantly furred head vague trouble stirred, 
and his nose twitched and twitched, and 
his plumy tail lashed, and tremors shook 
his fattened sides, and he would start up 
from his dream with a wild “Gprrrrr- 
WHEEEESHT!”’ and spring into the air. 
And then he would stalk away like one 
who has been caught losing his dignity, or 
is wakened out of sleepwalking, and go to 
the door and roll wild eyes at the dark 
circle of the woods. 


‘Better buy the 
big bottle of 


DURKEES 
a alad ‘Dressing 








be more economical that way 
—and it keeps indefinitely. 


But you won’t keep it long, for 
everybody in the family will enjoy 
its savory zest. It is the mayon- 
naise that most men like. You 
will find it a great help in pre- 
paring quick and easy meals. 


Durkee’s makes “left-overs” ap- 
petizing and palatable—have you 
seen the delicious new dishes in 
the Durkee Recipe Book? You 
should have a copy: use the 
coupon. 





Pineapple Salad 


Wash 1 medium sized pineapple and cut in 
half, carefully keeping leaves intact. Scoop 
out the pulp and cut into cubes. Cut up one 
grape fruit, 2 apples and 1 stalk celery, add 
the pineapple cubes and 1 tablespoon 
chopped pimiento and mix all together with 
1 cup Durkee’s Salad Dressing and 2 table- 
spoons sugar. Fill the pineapple shell and 
serve on bed of lettuce. 





Egg Timbale with Mushrooms 


To the well beaten yolks of five eggs add 1 
cup of milk, 4 cup Durkee’s Salad Dressing, 
juice of 1 onion, and a little chopped pars- 
ley. Pour into greased mold and bake as a 
custard for 45 minutes at 325° F. Mean- 
while, clean and cook #4 pound mushrooms 
in 1 cupful water until tender. Brown 1 
tablespoon flour in 1 tablespoon butter, add 
the water from the mushrooms, cook slowly 
for three minutes, stirring constantly; lastly 
add mushrooms. Serve in the timbale and 
garnish with parsley. 


ACCEPT THIS TRIAL OFFER 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J. 
Elmhurst, L. I., New York 
For the enclosed 10 cents send me your new 


Recipe Book and a trial bottle of Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing, enough for4 portions of salad. 


Name = ene Ss 





Address 





City. State 
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“Your most 
restful drink 


There is pleasure in its taste, of 
course, in the fragrance and flavor 
that only green, unfermented tea 
can have. 


But the greatest delight in drink- 
ing Japan Green Tea is in the rest- 
fulness it gives you. 


Try it at noon. Sit back for ten 
minutes after luncheon and linger 
over a cup or two, steaming hot. 


Relax. 


You can feel the strain of the 
morning’s work depart from every 
nerve and limb. 


You get up refreshed and rested, 
ready for a better afternoon of 


work or play. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaf pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known 
brands. Several 
grades and prices. 
The best you can buy 
will cost you only a 
fraction of a cent a 
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And the wiry one with the blue eyes 
that twinkled said: “I’d rather lay my 
rope on that leggy black stud colt than on 
Black Kettle and his whole bunch of 
mares.” 

By midnight the wild herd had found a 
water hole, had drunk their fill, and con- 
tinued north. But when the 
riders had watered their jaded 
mounts they lay down under 
their saddle blankets and slept, 
and with the crack of day they 
started home, 
back to the Ar- 
kansas. 


Near the head- 
waters of the 
Smoky Hill River, 
about eighty miles 
north of the Ar- 
kansas, is a broad, 
deep water hole fed 
by two springs on the clay hillside. There 
once gathered wild horses, pronghorns, the 
scattered few remaining buffalo, and lank, 
long-horned, wild-eyed steers hopefully 
called “‘range cattle.” 

To this water hole on the Smoky, Black 
Kettle led his mares and colts. Andon the 
gently rolling hills of that district they fed 
in peace for a month. 


HEN, one evening, out of the east rode 

twomen with a pack horse. Down to 
the very edge of the Smoky water hole they 
went, and close beside the bigger spring 
they pitched their unwelcome camp. 
small tent was set up, a stinking fire of 
cow chips was started, and the three horses 
hobbled. 

And not until the Dipper pointed mid- 
night did Black Kettle’s band warily ap- 
proach the far side of the pool and eagerly 
drink while the old leader eyed the silent 
encampment. 

With dawn there was a stir at the spring, 
and before sunrise two lean riders reined 
sturdy mounts up the hillside, surveyed 
the half-dozen bands of wild horses in the 
vicinity, and finally headed for Black 
Kettle and his mares and capering colts. 

While the riders were yet half a mile 
away, the old leader gave the signal for 
flight. And as the colts and mares swung 
northward in a wild phalanx, the rider on 
the buckskin horse turned to his compan- 
ion on the bay and shouted, ‘‘See you in a 
couple of hours! They’ll make a ten- 
twelve-mile circle!’” Then he put spurs to 
the buckskin ‘and took up the pursuit. 

But when he had ridden the buckskin to 
a sweat, then to a lather, and at last to ex- 
haustion he doubted the wisdom of his 
promise. For Black Kettle’s herd defied 
all traditions of wild-horse movement: 
They ran in a straight line, directly away 
from the water hole. 

At almost the moment when he reined 
the buckskin south, Black Kettle’s band 
was nosing into an obscure pool of the 
Beaver, not two miles away. 


HE first flurry of snow came, and the 

Black Kettle band remained in the 
vicinity of the Beaver water hole. No 
trails led close by it, and only a few hunters 
seemed to know of its existence. The herd 
was fat, well rested and in good condition 
to weather the winter. 

In December came the first real blizzard 
Thunder had experienced—fierce, bitter, 
relentless, plastering one’s coat with hard, 
cold ice, and loading one’s muzzle with 
icicles, so cold that even his doglike coat 
was little protection. 

The whole winter was spent in drifting 
south ahead of the gales and working back 
into home territory when the storms had 
expended themselves. And with spring, 
loosening hair and colts, the band again 
made the Smoky water hole their head- 
quarters, for there grew a clump of cotton- 
woods on which to scratch itchy backs. 








Thunder was a long yearling. His 
mother paid him little attention, for an- 
other colt, this year a roan, ran at her side. 
Thunder and half a dozen other yearlings 
pestered everyone in the herd, fought 
among themselves, squealed, kicked and 
bit at the slightest provocation. And 
Black Kettle already was looking on 
Thunder and three other yearling 
stallions with none too high favor. 
Next fall, certainly no later than the 
following spring, they would be 
driven off, to be 
“dog soldiers,”’ 
outcasts seeking a 
band of mares to 
lead. 


UCH was the 

fate of a stal- 
lion—he was wise 
and fierce and 
powerful, and led a 
band of mares, as Black Kettle; or he was 
timid and not so wise or powerful, and he 
roamed the plains alone or with another 
stallion until he was taken by horse hun- 
ters or became old and weak and the 
wolves dragged him down. 

Summer decided Thunder’s fate. 

Horsemen had pursued the band futilely 
half a dozen times, only to be outwitted by 
their long dashes from the Smoky to the 
Beaver or back. The weaker colts had 
given way under the strain, but otherwise 
the herd remained intact. 

Then, two weeks before the fall showers 
usually started, with the plains sear, hard, 
dusty, two men drove up to the Smoky 
water hole in a buckboard. They hobbled 
the six horses they had brought with 
them, and pitched camp beside the big 
spring. Three days they worked, and the 
clump of cottonwoods became a stout 
corral six feet high. 

The following morning one of the men 
hitched a team of leggy blacks to the buck- 
board, placed a water keg in it, and drove 
out onto the flats where Black Kettle and 
the mares and colts were feeding disdain- 
fully. They saw the rig, flaunted their 
tails in defiance, and vanished toward the 
north. Shortly after noon the man in the 
buckboard drove up to the Beaver water 
hole, where the Black Kettle band had 
drunk half an hour before. And that 
afternoon and evening he trailed them 
back across the twenty-five mile ridge to 
the Smoky. At midnight his companion 
hitched a fresh team to the buckboard, re- 
filled the water keg, and urged the Black 
Kettle band back north in the starlight. 


T THE end of five days the buckboard 
had worn a semblance of a road across 
the hills and flats between those two water- 
ing places, and the Black Kettle band was 
showing little eagerness to leave the buck- 
board and its team so completely in the 
rear. The mares were gaunt and tired 
from constant travel and little time to 
feed. Even old Black Kettle lacked the 
fire of former days. 

And the pursuit continued. 

Seven days, and half the mares went 
lame, their hoofs completely dried out 
and splitting from constant travel in the 
powdery dust. On the eighth day six of 
the mares and three yearlings refused to 
leave the Smoky water hole, and one of the 
men drove them into the cottonwood cor- 
ral as easily as if they had been ranch- 
born and ranch-bred. 

The men laughed loudly, shook their 
heads wisely; and as one drove away over 
the flats toward the north he shouted, 
“T’ll bring ’em back just achin’ to git in 
that corral tonight!” __ 

He brought them back, brought them 
aching in body and soul—but not aching 
for that corral. Not while Black Kettle 
led them. Slowly the mares trailed down 


(Continuea on Page 203) 
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EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS 





—such crackers 
as you never 
tasted before 


ULL-BODIED wheat; baked to a 

toasty golden brown—brought to 
you as meltingly crisp and delicious as 
the minute they left the oven—salted 
just enough to accent the rich flavor of 
the fresh-milled wheat. 


That’s the secret of “Edgemont” flavor— 
the “Edgemont” process of baking from 
fresh-milled wheat. It bakes in and pre’ 
serves for you all the delicate wheat 
flavors. And then, to make sure that 
“Edgemonts” are as good when you get 
them as when we made them, they are 
packed only in the green, triple-wrapped- 
and-sealed package that keeps them oven’ 
fresh and crisp until they reach your 
home. 


Most better-class Individual Grocers sell 
25 cents (one 


EDGEMONT CRACKERS, 
pound package). If 
your grocer does 
not, send us his 
name and 50 cents 
and we'll mail you 
two packages by 
prepaid parcel 
post. (In Canada 
60 cents.) 





This Beautiful White E.amel 
Pantry Box 
will keep Epcemont Crackers ‘esh after 
the seal of the store package has been 
broken. Yours for 30 cents and 4 coupons. 
A coupon printed on the bottom of every 
package. 


= 


“Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger Snaps and 
Cheez-Its are three other delightful products 
of the “Edgemont” Bakeries. Try them. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
301-A Concord Street Dayton, Ohio 
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BATHTUBS TILING 
MIRRORS 
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— makes bathtubs glistening clean 


HAT fun it is to use magic 

Bon Ami. With this “good 
friend” we'll have everything sweet 
and clean in just no time—and how 
our bathroom will sparkle with 
glistening cleanliness. 


Let’s start on that big, old tub! 
little Bon Ami on a danip cloth will 
take away those soapy streaks in a 
twinkling. We’ll polish up the nickel 
piping and make it shine like silver. 


Principal Uses of Bon Ami 





~ for cleaning and polishing 


WINDOWS 

FINE KITCHEN UTENSILS 

WHITE WOODWORK WHITE SHOES 
CONGOLEUM FLOOR-COVERINGS 


Cleans, Polishes, Purities 
everything about the 


bathroom | 


A few wipes and away will go the 
spatters from the tiling. Basin and 
faucets, the mirror and window—it 
won't take any time at all before 
we’re through. Then you can help 
me do the kitchen. 

“Hasn't 


Scratched 
Yet” 










Cleaning with Bon Ami is a 
pleasure. It’s so quick, safe and 


‘thorough! For Bon Ami lots up all 


dirt—never scours or scratches it off. 
Won’t redden the daintiest hands. 


Bon Ami is made in Cake and Pow- 
der forms with dozens and dozens of 
uses around the house. Most women 
find it economical to keep both forms 
on hand all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A sain Tale fee the Children 





‘TH story of the Princess Bon Ami 
and her gallant Bunny Knights. 


trations. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
your copy. Address The Bon Ami Com- 
pany, 10 Battery Place, New York. 
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GLASS BAKING DISHES ALUMINUM NAME ' 

Cake end Powder 

BRASS COPPER TIN AND NICKEL WARE ADDRESS 
THE HANDS REFRIGERATORS most housewives use both | __ De you use Bon Ami? (Pouder() Cale) BO) | 
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The two favorite coconut recipes 
of a famous testing kitchen 


Chosen 





In this pie the tartness of lemon and apple blend 
deliciously with the rich coconut flavor 


HE Modern Methods Kitchen in 


Boston is a place where new ways and 
new things are tried out. 


Its well-known home economics ex- 
perts, Mrs. M. A. Sharkey and Miss 
Melinda E. Talcott, recently spent two 
months experimenting with coconut. 


They tried out other brands of pre- 
pared coconut and the hand-grated meat 
of fresh coconuts against Baker’s new 
moist canned coconut, Southern-Style. 


This is the report they gave us: 


““In comparison, we found most other 
brands dry and tasteless. They were simply 
not in the same class—either in flavor or in 
texture, and the results in cake, pie and other 
coconut dishes were not nearly so desirable. 


BAKERS 


Apple Coconut Pie 
with Meringue 


2 cups unsweetened applesauce 

34 to 1 cup sugar according to tart- 
ness of apples 

1 tablespoon lemon juice, grated 
rind of 1 lemon 

3 egg yolks, lightly beaten 

4 can Baker’s Coconut Southern- 
Style (put through chopper) 

Pour into pastry shell and bake in 

a moderate oven from 30 to 35 min- 

utes. When cool, cover with a 

meringue. Sprinkle thickly with 

remainder of can of Baker’s Coco- ‘ 

nut and brown slightly. 


Butterscotch Coconut 


Layer Cake 


(Filling) Blend thoroughly 24 cup 
light brown sugar with 4 level table- 
spoons flour, well-beaten yolks of 3 
eggs and 2 tablespoons butter; place 
in double boiler; add slowly 1 cup 
scalded milk and cook 7 to 10 min- 
utes stirring constantly; when cool 
add 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon 
cream, and 14 can of Baker’s Coco- 
nut put through food chopper. 
(Icing) Cook together 114 cup 
brown sugar, 4% cup water, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
until it forms a soft ball when 
dropped in water. Beat until it is of 
right consistency to spread over top 
and sides of cake and cover with 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style. 


“We dow t know how anybody could ever 
use anything but Baker’s Canned Coconut, 
Southern-Style, after once having tried it.” 


* * * 


You will want to try the new canned 
coconut right away in these two delicious 
new recipes that Mrs. Sharkey and Miss 
Talcott have originated. 


And then you will want to have the 
new Baker Coconut Recipe Calendar con- 
taining recipes for cakes, pies, puddings, 
fruit desserts, candies and dozens of other 
delightful coconut dishes. 

Drop us a post card and we ce, 
shall be glad to send it to & 
you free. 


after two months of testing 







The butterscotch coconut filling used in making this 
layer cake is entirely new and original 





The old familiar kind, too 
Baker’s Old-Fashioned Shred Coconut—daintily 


and finely cut—is now packed in an improved 
double-waxed stay-fresh package. 


A KITCHEN CALENDAR—FEE 


A handsome kitchen calendar containing o! ginal 
recipes by famous cookery experts, free on request. 
If you cannot get Baker’s Canned Coconut, South- 
ern-Style, at your grocer’s, send ten cents (st imps 
or coin) for a trial (half size) can and recipe « 1len- 
dar. Address: Franklin Baker Company, '?ept- 
A-8, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Give fragrance 


A gift of fragrance at 
Christmas is more than 
just a present; for the 
fragrances of Christmas 
are inseparable from its 
sentiment. In every re- 
curring breath of a fa- 
vored perfume is a 
sweet memory of the 
giver and the occasion. 
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Le Jade 


Especially appropriate 
for Christmas are Roger 
& Gallet’s Gift Boxes 
and Perfumes. They are 
works of art in fra- 
grance and ultra-mod- 
ern in French color and 
design. Three sizes, 
varying in number and 
size of the toilet ar- 
ticles contained. Priced 
from $6 to $12. 


Offered in the fragrances of 
Pavots d’Argent 


SILVER POPPIES 


Le Jade 


The Precious Perfume 


Fleurs d’Amour 
FLOWERS OF LOVE 


Fleurs 
d’ Amour 








Single articles of fragrance in each of these 
perfumes—in Extrait, Eau de Toilette, Poudre, 
Compact, Savon, Bath Salts (Tablets), Afta- 
bath Powder, Talcum. Each in attractive gift 
box—priced from $1 to $12.50. 


ae Your favorite shop will be glad 
»! to show you Roger & Gallet’s 
La fragrant gifts. 


ROGER 6 


Parfumeurs 
PARIS 
NEW YORK 
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to the Smoky water hole, limping, thin as 
rails, red-eyed and wide-nostriled. But at 
the edge of the water hole they met a man 
on a fresh horse, who waved a singing rope 
and tried to drive them back. 

With a flash of his old fire Black Kettle 
snorted, lifted his magnificent tail, and 
signaled his lead mare to turn back. In 
vain; for she paid no more heed to the 
rider than if he had been a post or a jack 
rabbit. Swinging listlessly from side to 
side, tiredly dodging him, finally rubbing 
her body side against his very leg, she 
stumbled down to the hard-baked rim of 
the pool, thrust in her muzzle, and drank. 

Ten other mares followed her. Six 
obeyed the orders of the black old war 
lord and loped heavily away toward the 
west, where they halted, half a mile away, 
and watched. Thunder was with the last 
group. And now Black Kettle led them, 
not north, toward the Beaver, but south! 

Night was close. The cloud bank in the 
west was rising rapidly, menacingly. The 
old leader sniffed the air eagerly, snorted 
his defiance, and headed toward the 
Arkansas, eighty miles away. It was a 
last gesture, a final, desperate try. If he 
could keep his seven faithful ones ahead of 
the riders two more hours. 


UT the riders, too, knew that two hours, 
probably less, would mean escape in 
the blackness of a rainy night. And they 
drove their mounts to top speed. And the 
mounts, fresh, foot-sound, natural run- 
ners themselves, had the wild fugitives 
winded in two miles. 

On a long ridge five of the mares halted. 
A dozen times they tried to go on, taking 
a few eager steps, then halt- 
ing, one lame foot held off the 
ground. Black Kettle trotted 
frantically from one to an- 
other, nipping them, squeal- 
ing his anger at their physical 
inability, finally drawing 
blood in his vain efforts to 
prod them on. 

The riders loped up. 
Quickly they spun their ropes. 
The old leader made a des- 
perate effort to drive the 
mares on south; a lariat shot 
out toward him which missed 
by aninch. And with a bellow 
of rage and a vicious kick at 
the nearest of the jaded 
mares, Black Kettle loped 
painfully away. With him 
went one mare, and ahead of 
the two scrambled a yearling 
stallion—Thunder. The three 
had gone more than a quarter 
of a mile when the riders re- 
sumed the chase. Darkness, hastened by 
the storm, was rapidly clamping down. 
But the horsemen dashed up on their still 
fresh mounts, shouting in victory. Cor- 
nered! Black Kettle! 

Their ropes swished, sang as they were 
flung. And again the old leader escaped 
by an inch. Then both riders centered on 
the mare. Thunder, without looking back, 
heard her fall, knew that when she scram- 
bled to her feet she wore that bond be- 
tween her forefeet. 


HE dusk was very deep. Only the hills 

stood out, and the riders were indis- 
tinct. Rain came; cool, refreshing rain, 
sheets of it, blotting out all else. Thunder 
pushed steadily toward the south, a hun- 
dred yards ahead of Black Kettle. 

Again the yearling heard the thud of 
galloping hoofs. The riders closed in on 
the old leader. 

Now all was quite dark, and the rain 
came in torrents. 

Another hour and Black Kettle would 
have been safe, with this rain. But now 
his hoof. beats were silent. 

And through the dark rain Thunder 
heard only excited shouts, notes of alarm, 
of encouragement, then of victory. And 
then a dull, echoing thud of a heavy body 
thrown, which was wiped out, muted by 
the swish of the rain. 





For a moment, then, Thunder hesitated, 
looked back. And as he looked, a flash of 
lightning lighted up the whole hillside as if 
at midday. And in the midst of it, silhou- 
etted like a raven on a field of rhinestones, 
was Black Kettle. He had regained his 
feet. His ribs were smeared with yellow 
mud. His mane was wet and draggled. 
His tail stood out like a cataract of black 
lava. One could almost see his eyes flash. 
And as he stood there, reared on his hind 
legs, he fought, bellowing—those black 
forefeet were hobbled. 

The darkness again clamped down. 
Thunder was alone in the world. Slowly 
he turned, faced the south once more, 
trotted away. And as the drenching rain 
cooled his body, washed the glaring sting 
from his eyes, cleared his nostrils of dust, 
there were*no hoof beats behind him. 
Only the rain, the swishing rain. 


IVE years made Thunder even more of 

a monarch than had been old Black 
Kettle. His band of wild-bred mares, long 
and strong of leg, fierce, more eager for 
freedom than for life, was known from 
the Arkansas to the Republican. Hun- 
dreds of riders had chased the band. One 
rider had even put a rope on Thunder. 
But the lariat fell over a shoulder as well 
as a leg, and the rider swore afterward 
that he had “‘hitched his whale-line onto a 
bolt o’ lightnin’.’”” Cinches gave way, the 
rider was hurled twenty feet as the saddle 
was torn from his mount’s back, and 
Thunder and his mares disappeared over 
the rise a mile away as if they had wings. 

Thunder himself had fought wolves and 
bobcats for the safety of his mares and his 
colts. His hoofs had become as nimble as 
the fingers of a weaver, and his long, chisel- 
like teeth were as ready and as 
fierce as the talons of an 
eagle. At three years of age 
he had displaced a stallion 
two hundred pounds heavier 
and five years older—had 
completely routed him and 
sent him away with gashes 
about head and neck, hoof 
welts about his shoulders, and 
four broken ribs. Then, as 
head of his herd, he had 
downed a dozen aspiring stal- 
lions the first year, and five 
after that. His battles were 
short, fierce, decisive. 

The sight of this night-black 
stallion standing on a ridge 
at sunset, his mane reaching 
halfway to the ground, his tail 
touching the sod as he stood, 
would make any man’s blood 
quicken its pace. Near by 
would be from eighteen to 
thirty mares, each as near 
equine perfection as the leader. And he 
would step about with a more graceful 
gait than ever was shown in any exhibition 
ring; his superb head high, dark eyes rov- 
ing, neck curved like that of a haughty 
swan. 


O HE stood one October afternoon, 
watching two horsemen nearly a mile 

down the valley. They disappeared in a 
gully, and the stallion trotted around his 
feeding herd. Ten minutes, and the soft 
footsteps of two horses in the gully two 
hundred yards to his right made Thunder 
hesitate. He was silhouetted against the 
dull saffron of the northwest, an onyx 
cameo on a ground of ruby. 

The heads of two riders appeared, 
halted. Thunder saw, drew himself up to 
more haughty beauty than before. A mo- 
ment he stood so—it seemed an hour; 
then, as he heard the restless champing 
of bit chains on a saddle horse, he trum- 
peted a challenge that was half whicker, 
half coughing grunt. His tail spread like a 
cataract, his mane lay along his back in a 
cloud, his feet scarcely touched the sod. 
And with a thunder of hoofs, the herd was 
gone, into that flaming sunset. 

Two riders urged their mounts up out of 
the gully onto the flat and halted. Several 
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| bound on all edges 
with orange tape. 
Look for it! 





What luxury 
and restful comfort 
with Ozite Cushion 


under your rugs ! 
An room—a delightful home 


—because Ozite makes floor cov- 
erings so soft and yielding. Interior : 
decorators will tell you that Ozite 4 
gives any rug (even the least expen- 
sive) an oriental luxury. Further, it 
absorbs the shock of every heel and 
actually doubles the life of rugs. 
Your dealer will gladly send an Ozite 
cushion up “on trial’. See for yourself 
how it enriches your entire home, si- 
lences footfalls, creates a sense of 
warmth and ease. We know you'll 
want Ozite everywhere, especially since 
it costs so little and saves so much. 




















Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores. 
CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


Pwzite 
Rug Cushion 


Ozite is made sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that is 
“ozonized”’. It is everlastingly moth-proof. Pat. Sept. 9, 1924. 


New York 













Clinton Carpet Company 
I 130 N. Wells St., Chicago nl 
| Please send me your free booklet, “The 

Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small 
MW |, sample of Ozite. 


Name. 
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TINY TOWN Rus 
HOUSE BUILDING BLOCKS 


A most fascinating toy. Develops creative instinct. 

eeps youngsters amused for hours at a time build- 
ing real houses. Older folks enjoy them, too. There 
is practically no limit to the ifferent styles of 
houses that can be built with TINY TOWN 
BUILDING BLOCKS. A pleasing Christmas gift 
for boys and girls alike. Beauti- 
fully colored. Two sizes. Complete, 
with instruction sheet. 





We have a large assortment of toys for children of 
all ages and especially recommend No. 64 Toy 

Bhan No. 44 Color Cubes, Wonderwood Flow- 
pony Everedy Modelling Sets, Stabuilt Blocks, 
Architectural Blocks, Prism Color Building and 
Designing Set, Magna Dominoes, No. 60 Kolor 
Dot Dominoes and Enameled Inter- 
locking Checkers. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Look for our trade 


mark “‘TOYS THAT TEACH”. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
DEPT.L. ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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eddy Marcia Soldier... 
Teddy Acrobat....Teddy Jockey.... 
and all the others of the Ted Toy family 
are rollicking, brilliantly colored action 
toys beloved by children everywhere. 
Sturdy strength to stand abuse; bright 
colors, and a finish that simply won’t come 
off .... that’s Ted Toy quality. 

At all stores, or write us 


Theledloy-ter 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. USA. TING: 
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ABOUT 

pilwres HEAVY STEEL TOYS 

WITH j MADE FOR REAL BOYS 

Pune KEYSTONE WATER 
TOWER 


Made of regularautomobile steel, 
enameled in red. Tower raises 
and lowers. Water stream shoots 
in different directions. Has water 
tank. Real air pressure pump 
“motor” revealed by lifting motor 
» hood. Solid rubber tires. Truck 
‘A. will sustain 200 lbs. Size 29"! 
Niger , a 






KEYSTONE STEAM SHOVEL 
With Patented Extension Arm 
Thirty inches is the length of this Steam Shovel 
when the scoopis raisedandextended out. This 
Steam Shovel turns completely around on its 
se. Has automatic release. Finished inenam- 
eled os paint, red and black. Price $5.50 
prepaid. 












Operates by A 
Cranking the motor will it, by air 
prcenee, a load placed on the body of 
is one of the most ingenious toys 
"Sol rubber tires. Size 26'' wheel 
base. Finished in baked 

enameled paint, red 
and black. Price 

, 00 pre- 


the Dump Truck. 
made. 













Ask your dealer or write u us direct. 


@, Keystone Mfg. Co. 288 A St., Boston, Mass. 4 














Just what 
your Boy wants 


HERE’S nothing he wants so much as a rifle all 

his own. Give him a Daisy Air Rifle—it’s safe, 
because it shoots with compressed air instead of 
powder. It has the same handsome appearance asa 
hunting rifle, but shoots as straight, without its 
penetration. 

Endorsed by leading educators and sportsmen, target practice 
with the Daisy will train your boy in manly self-reliance. Your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer will show you the different 
Daisy models, from the Daisy Single Shot for $1.00 to the Daisy 
Pump Gun, shown above, for $5.00. The Daisy Manual, which 
tells how to handle a rifle with s: afety, given free by your dealer, 
or sent on request. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


DAISY |! 





| AIR RIFLES 

























Real Trains 
for Real Boys 


O CHRISTMAS gift will give your boy so many 
hours of glorious, lasting fun as an Ives Electric 
Train. 
Ives Trains have every feature that makes these minia- 
ture railway lines just like their models, the famous 
transcontinental flyers. The only difference is in size. 
They’re the most realistic toy trains made—and that’s 
what boys want! 
There is an almost endless variety of passenger and freight 
cars, automatic signals, tunnels, bridges, stations, etc. 
Prices range from the $1 mechanical train to the big, 
complete $50 electric outfit. Sold by leading stores. 


Free Catalog with beautiful, life-like illustrations of 
Ives Railway Lines sent on request. Write today. The 
Ives Manufacturing Corporation, Dept. J 1, Holland 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


IVES TRAINS 


Electric and Mechanical 












Steam Shovel Built 
With No. 7 Erector 


Don’t Disappoint Your Boy 
On Christmas Morn 


Every boy has two sides—Destructive—Con- 
structive. Every mother knows that a boy over- 
flows with vigor and vim. He must have an out- 
let for this energy. This energy must take one 
of two directions, destructive or constructive. I 
invented Erector to develop his constructive 
side. Get him an Erector Set for Christmas. 


ERECTOR. 


Contains hundreds of parts which when assembled rep- 
resent models of Aeroplanes, Bridges, all kinds of Me- 
chanical duplications. At the same time it appeals to 
your boy’s idea of fun. Sets are arranged in various 
sizes and prices and for various ages. Send today for my 


free book “‘ Engineer- 
ing Thrills.” twill tell 
you all wag en op 
—Th 

Geomeane” To? 


The A. C. Gilbert Co., 
219 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn 

Please send me free my. copy of the hook ENGI- 
NEERING THRILLS. 








“Everybody Loves Them 














Madame Hendwn, 


DOLLS 


99 


Give 

your 
little 

girl 

a 

joyful 
Christmas 


—Tell 
Santa 

to bring 
her one 
of these 
beautiful 
Madame 
Hendren 


Dolls 





We 


a 
unny 
= Gin 
The doll with the 
beautiful bright eyes 
Be Sure It’s a = OP Hendren Doll’ 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
To any little girl sending us 10¢ in stamps, we 
will mail a ‘‘ Dolly Dingle Doll’’. Printed in full 
color on cloth, cut out, ready to make up and 
stuff. 
THE AVERILL MANUFACTURING CORP. 
37 Union Square, New York City 


Has a wonderful life- 
like complexion, beau- 
tiful eyes and a real 
mama voice. You will 
love her yourself. 












The Embossing Co., 
Albany, N.Y 





On Sale at Department Stores and Wherever Toys are Sold 


ALLIED TOY MANUFACTURERS, "°77" 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Organized for the purpose of presenting through advertising a selected assortment of toys 


The Ted. Toy-lers, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
The Averill Mfg. Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Keystone Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
The Durable Toy & Novelty Co., New York, N. Y. 


The Ives Mfg. Corp., 


Daisy Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Plymouth, Mich. 





Save the Small Change 
That Slips Through 


Your Fingers! 


Keep an UNCLE SAM’S BANK handy! It’s 
a fascinating way to save the odd change 
usually spent so carelessly! Every UNCLE 
SAM’S BANK rings, registers, and adds 
each deposit. The first quarter locks the bank 
— $10.00 opens it, automatically. It holds up 
to $50.00. Even paper bills. 





These banks are durably made of steel, deco- 
rated in gold, and guaranteed for 10 years! 
Get your UNCLE SAM’S BANK and the free 
Budget Book—today! If your stationery, 
drug, hardware, or department store cannot 
supply you, send the coupon to us! 








eccccccscssoeseSE ND THIS COUPON:®:+***********' 
THE DURABLE TOY & NOVELTY | © oO. 
869 Broadway, New York City. HJ-il 

Please send me UNCLE SAM'S BANK as indic ated: 
Singie-Coip Model—$2.00 0 

Pennies (J Nickels (1)  pimes 
O Quarters ( Half-Dollars 
3-Coin Model—$3.00 0 
Holds nickels, dimes and quarters (all three) 


Cash Store Rogie 2.00 0 


I enclose $2 


Send booklet describing ‘single- coin 0 


OR #1! oO Cash Store » Registe ra 
DERG 5. ssciisacanaseaasarabiciesaninctsiem maaan assis : 
POO, 2 oss suiciascaisniaiamndiaaaae aaiaatnesuene? 
a ae ae ee BEGt6....c::.50 


Your dealer’s name.................... 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Peeeeeressccssccssccssssssssssssssseses 


The A. C. Gilbert Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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‘Protection for 


Cold Weather 


ACK FROST will soon be 
J here and wise mothers will 

see that their children are 
properly protected with the 
right kind of underwear. 


Follow the good judgment 
of millions of mothers who, 
for over forty years, have 
brought up their children in 
Nazareth knitted underwear. 


Ask your retailer to show 
you the heavyweight styles 
in Nazareth waist suits, union 
suits and waists for boys and 
girls. Infants’ shirts, too. 


Be sure to see the Nazareth 
label in the neck of each gar- 
ment—it is a real guarantee 
of quality. 





B ys’ number shown above is Style 
BJ, girls’ number is Style BUDN. 
B th of these are heavyweight 
waist union suits. Bleached, 
iceced, knitted fabric. Taped front, 


‘ck and sides. Non-rusting metal 
in-tubes. Taped buttons where 
ceded. All flat seams. Drop seat. 
Collarette neck. Retails at $1.00. 


I 
p 
n 


Write for Catalog 


i you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


356 Broadway, Dept. K, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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minutes they watched the fading cloud of 
dust in the west. Then both took off their 
hats, reached close and shook hands. 

“We'll get him,” said Joe Rose. 

“We'll get him,” agreed Sollie Stoner, 
“‘if we have to ride to California.” 

““Yeah,’’ amended Joe, “even if we 
have to ride comets.” 

They used eight horses, riding a fresh 
one every day. And they rode fifteen and 
sixteen hours each day, trailing that great 
black Viking and his wild harem. But 
at the end of a week the two riders were 
fagged, their legs bowed and cramped, 
their eyes red-rimmed, their ribs sore with 
the jolt of the saddle. And only three of 
the wild ones had so much as gone lame. 

“After one look at that black devil,” 
said Joe on the seventh day, “I decided 
there probably wasn’t but one horse in the 
world worth riding. Now I know it.” 

And they rode another week. 


HEN, with the frost becoming heavier 

each night, they dug post holes and 
built a high, tight fence around Thunder’s 
water hole, leaving a narrow gate which 
they fitted with a drop trip and a long pull 
rope, much like the rabbit traps of a boy 
of ten. And they sat down in their camp 
and waited. The wild ones would thirst, 
and would be forced to pass through the 
gate to drink. 

But a week of waiting only rested their 
tired mounts and the riders’ own aching 
bodies. Thunder never once came within 
half a mile of the water hole. And on the 
eighth day Joe found that the wild ones 
were watering at an obscure puddle twenty 
miles south. 

He and Sollie the following day fenced 
that puddle. 

Two days later the riders missed the 
wild herd, and not for four more days did 
they find that Thunder was leading his 
mares westward, up the Arkansas. 

They broke camp and followed. But 
the harder they rode, the faster Thunder 
and his mares fled, so that in another week 
they were on the Purgatoire, or Picket 
Wire, a southward branch of the Arkansas, 
of which the boys had heard but never 
seen. 

There they left the plains behind as cer- 
tainly as if they had ridden from the flats 
of Texas directly to the edge of the Grand 
Canyon. The reddish pools of the Picket 
Wire lay in deep cuts which, the farther 
they went, became canyons. The plains 
fell away into gullies a hundred feet deep, 
and the buffalo-grass sod of the flats gave 
way, when they entered the canyons, to 
aspens, underbrush and pines. 

All one day the two men rode up the 
deep channel of the stream between tower- 
ing walls of red clay, with the aspens as 
golden as the precious dust from Cherry 
Creek, and they marveled like men in a 
dream. And ahead of them, a mile or 
more, that great black stallion continued 
to lead his band of mares. 


MILE upstream from their camp was a 

long, narrow, very deep pool between 
the steep walls of the main canyon. Here 
Thunder and his mares made their head- 
quarters. Close by it gaped the mouth of 
a canyon, a side gully, wide, inviting. 
Half a mile it reached northward, then 
made a sharp turn to the right. And in 
the bending, it narrowed suddenly, the 
walls shot higher, and the inviting gully 
became a box canyon that petered out 
suddenly against a blank wall a mile 
farther on. 

Just at the bend, however, on the left- 
hand side was a narrow slit, perhaps a 
hundred feet across, where the boiling 
flood waters of spring had eaten their way 
through, and a high, narrow canyon shot 
back toward the Picket Wire. And there 
where the narrow canyon began was a 
cliff, a sharp drop-off of fifty feet. 

The riders had visited this canyon 
several times, for the logical trap for the 
fugitives lay at the head of the box canyon. 

It took two weeks to get well enough 
acquainted with the lay of the land to 


plan their campaign, and by that time 
Sollie was on the point of deserting. 

“It’s getting snow time,” he argued. 
“And I can’t sleep for the wind howling in 
the trees. And I ain’t at home down here 
in the gullies anyway. No civilized 
puncher from the flats country has got 
any business foolin’ around in such a 
devil’s back yard as this.” 


UT Joe, with a dozen extravagant 
promises, at last got him to agree to 
one more week. 

“T got it all planned, Sol. An’ then 
we'll go on back to the plains and the boys 
waitin’ at the ranch. An’ I'll be ridin’ 
that Thunder stud, ridin’ like a bird on a 
cloud! We'll go back, Sollie. But I’m 
comin’ back here one of these days. I’d 
like to have a little cabin here where I 
could hear the pines hummin’ like my old 
mammy used to. And have a little ——” 

Sollie stayed. 

The horses were fat and well rested. 
The riders knew the lay of the canyons. 
And at last, in the dawn of the fifth day of 
that last week, they flushed Thunder and 
his mares at their favorite water hole. 

Try as they might, however, they could 
not turn the wild herd toward the box 
canyon. And for four hours they pressed 
the fugitives hard as they plunged on up 
the wide gully of the Picket Wire. Then, 
without warning, the great black stallion 
turned in mid-flight, coughed that whis- 
tling, bellowing challenge, and led his 
mares back downstream, tearing past the 
riders like a flood of wild, dark water past 
the rocks in a cataract. 

Twice they approached the water hole, 
and again the two riders pressed them 
toward the box canyon. And again Joe 
had to ride like a devil and head them 
back. The third time, the wild ones broke. 
Their night-black leader swung off like a 
thrown stone, made straight for the 
canyon. Ten mares followed him. And 
with whoops as wild as the echoes that 
answered, Joe and Sollie were after them. 

A deep shadow filled the canyon. Sollie 
looked up with a frown, and cried, “It’s 
comin’—the snow!”’ 

Ten minutes later the first flakes fell, 
soft, fluffy bits of white as harmless as 
flower petals. Sollie would have turned 
back. ‘It’s a blizzard brewin’.” 

They rode on. 


HE canyon narrowed, and a dozen 

times the stallion made a break for 
freedom, only to face two swishing lariats 
each time and to turn back up the narrow 
gulch. Swishing lariats brought visions, 
sharp, cameo-like visions, to his memory. 
The vision, for instance, of a rainy night, a 
flash of lightning, a powerful, wild, black 
stallion silhouetted against the sky like a 
raven on a background of rhinestones—a 
stallion fighting—fighting a rope that 
bound his forefeet, that made him a 
captive. 

A quarter of a mile ahead rose the red 
wall of the canyon’s end. The riders 
halted to let their mounts blow, loosened 
their lariats, whipped out the kinks with 
great care. The flakes were coming faster 
now, and the wind was rising, so that it 
howled, howled about the rocks and the 
trees. 

Then they rode forward. 

The stallion saw he was trapped. He 
dashed to the far wall of the canyon, raced 
about, sought an opening. There was 
none. He rushed:back, toward the horse- 
men. And he faced those swishing ropes. 
Round and round he raced, frantic, and 
his mares with him. 

Then he hesitated. Joe bellowed, “‘He’s 
comin’!’’ Thunder braved the lariats in a 
mad, frantic dash. 

The riders were ten yards apart. The 
walls rose five yards behind them. Thun- 
der raced between them. 

Two ropes sang. Two hondoos hissed. 
Two horses braced their feet. Then a 
grunt, a sing and a twang of fearfully 
tautened lariats. Two horses scrambled to 
keep their footing. And with the clatter 
of pebbles came a thud, a grunt, as a 
heavy body was thrown, like a cliff falling. 
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Styles of Paris in. 
Fashion’s Economy Fur! 


1 peated Paul Poiret, the Pari- 
sian stylist, who directs the 
choice of the most beautifully 
costumed women in the world, 
and select Mendoza Beaver — for 
your fur coat and to trim your 
cloth coat. Inspect, at a leadin 

store, the new models, identifie 

by the Mendoza Furs label. Those 
created exclusively for Mendoza 
Beaver by Paul Poiret bear the 
Paul Poiret label. The stylish 
Beaver brown tone, color guaran- 
teed ... the quali- 
ty ... moderate 
ptices...will win 
you, like the 
smart, practical 
women of Paris 
and New York, 
to this Economy 
Fur of Fashion. 

+) 
Also popular for 


coats, and trimmings 
on cloth coats. 


MENDOZA 
SQUIRREL 


(Dyed Coney) 


ooconsene rrrrrryy sesenneneasenss 


Mendoza Fur Dyein Works, Inc. 
722 East 133rd St., New York City - 


: Please send me your ‘‘The Fur Style 
\ for 1927-28.” 4 aga ahd 
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Ready Mixed 
In Balanced 
Proportion 


ROTEIN, fat, carbohydrates — 
the vital elements for healthy body 
building—in perfect combination. This 
is why Virginia Sweet pancakes, muffins 
and waffles are so much more healthful 
and delicious than the home-mixed kind. 


Syrup? You get the real old-time maple 
flavor and unusual full rich body in the 
Virginia Sweet blend because it con- 
tains an extra large proportion of pure 
maple sugar. 


THE FISHBACK CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Nationally Advertised 
Food Products 


VIRGINIA: 
SWEET 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 














Thunder was up again ina leap. Witha 
twist of his rope, a quick charge of his 
mount, Joe threw him again. Once more, 
and again Joe’s rope jerked the wild 
leader’s legs from beneath him, crashed 
his black body down with breath-robbing 
thud. Three, four, ten times Thunder was 
thrown. And at last he lay there, eyes 
rolling their whites, ribs gasping eagerly 
at breath. 

Joe grinned, and Sollie ceased frowning. 

They hog-tied the stallion and let him 
lie there, feet bunched and hobbled. 

““Now you satisfied?’’ demanded the 
glum one as he looked skyward, for the 
flakes were coming more thickly. 

**Almost.”” And Joe, with a chuckle, 
stripped the saddle from his mount. ‘‘Al- 
most.” 

““What do you aim to do?’”’ demanded 
Sollie. 

“*Ride him home.” 

For a long minute Sollie stood, unable 
to speak. 

At last profanity burst from his lips. 
And he finally ended with the grim com- 
ment, “I told you these cliffs was driving 
you nuts.” 

*“Maybe.” And Joe stepped to the 
black prisoner. 

LINDFOLDED, hobbled and snubbed, 
Thunder was saddled. His back rose 
like a mountain and his belly swelled like 
a cloud when the cinches were tautened. 
Then Joe fashioned a hackamore, tight- 
ened the belt to his chaps, drew a deep 
breath. 


“By, Sollie,” he grinned. ‘Meet you 
in hell!”’ 
He loosened the hobbles. He tested 


the stirrups. At last he gingerly grasped 
the horn of the saddle, swung up, settled 
himself. 

‘“*By, Sollie,” he repeated. 

** All set?”’ 

**Shoot!”’ 

Sollie leaped back, jerking the blind 
from the stallion’s eyes, releasing the 
twisted ears with which he had held his 
head. 

A moment Thunder blinked. Then he 
came alive. Like a snake writhing in 
anger and a streak of lightning skipping 


about at midnight, he came alive! And 
atop, tight in the saddle, sat Joe, silent, 
pale, with a smiling, far-away look in his 
eyes—riding Thunder. 

Five minutes it lasted, five terrible min- 
utes of back-switching, end-swapping, 
torqued, violent pitching. Joe’s fingers 
sought and found the horn of the saddle, 
shamelessly clung to it; and he continued 
to ride, still with that far-away look of 
happiness in his eyes. 


HEN, suddenly as he had begun, Thun- 

der ceased his fight. In the midst of 
a lunge he started to run, and as Sollie 
watched, it seemed the black stallion 
faded in the distance like a duck in full 
flight. He heard one last, wild, echoing 
whoop, then he stood alone at the head of 
the box canyon, the snow falling faster 
than ever. But in that last fleeting 
glimpse Sollie thought he saw Joe riding 
high in his stirrups, giving the stallion his 
head, urging him on, like a line rider head- 
ing for home in the evening. 

Little drifts of snow were forming in the 
lee of the rocks as Sollie rode slowly down 
the canyon, Joe’s saddle horse plodding 
ahead of him. Overhead it was as woolly 
as a lamb’s back, and despite the warmth, 
Sollie feared a blizzard. He was a fool to 
have stayed here this long. But they’d 
start back right away, maybe tonight. 

A mile he rode. Then Joe’s horse 
snorted, hesitated. 

They stood above ‘“‘Niagara.” There 
on the brink was a wide, black scar, earth 
torn up. The snow strove vainly to heal 
it. Sollie rode closer. There they lay, 
fifty feet below, huddled together, like 
two children, with the flakes drifting over 
them as a gentle mother with a soft quilt 
would have covered them. 

The snow came even faster as Sollie 
stood there. It swirled beneath his hat 
and into his face. It roused him. And 
with a sudden viciousness he spurred his 
mount, dashed down the valley toward 
the Picket Wire and camp. There was yet 
time to roll his blankets and get out onto 
the plains before the snow blocked the 
way. Back, away from these awful 
canyons, these trees that ‘‘hum like my 
mammy used to hum, back in Missouri.’’ 
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If you are fortunate enough to have an 
open fire in the baby’s room for cool days, 
have the bathing take place in front of its 
cheerful warmth. The less attractive 
steam radiator will serve as a substitute, 
but if gas or oil stoves are used you must 
be particularly careful to keep the air pure 
by free ventilation of the room. The room 
temperature should be about 70° F. The 
window-board ventilation, with no drafts, 
will keep the air moving and free from 
stuffiness. 

On very cool days it is well to place 
the nursery screen around the table and 
tub so that the temperature of the bath- 
ing space can be kept uniform. In sum- 
mer the room should be shaded and cool, 
always avoiding drafts. 

The pictures will show you how the bath 
is to be given, but before you start to un- 
dress the baby there are certain things to 
be done in order that you may go through 
with the simple routine without interrup- 
tion, once the bathing begins. On the 
table place the tray with all the toilet 
articles needed, including the thermom- 
eter, wash cloths and towels. A low chair 
without arms, preferably a rocking-chair, 
should be conveniently placed beside the 
table so that everything needed can be 
reached without effort. In front of the 
chair set a low stool or chair to hold the 
tub. On the second chair or the screen 
have the baby’s clean clothing laid out so 
that each article will be aired and ready 
when the bath is over. A pail for the 
soiled diapers is set beside the rocking- 
chair and the equipment is ready. 


On the tray you will find it convenient 
to use several small glass-covered jars to 
hold the few toilet accessories. These 
should consist of a cake of Castile soap, a 
tube or jar of baby cream, plain unscented 
talcum powder, some small squares of 
sterile gauze, cotton pledgets, safety pins 
of assorted sizes, a jar of water that has 
previously been boiled for five minutes 
and a jar of clean nipples with the feeding 
bottle ready for use as soon as the baby is 
placed again in the basket or crib. After 
the bath the articles should be replaced on 
the tray and set in the closet with a towel 
over them, so that they will be clean and 
ready for use the next day. 

When everything is ready undress the 
baby and wrap him in a soft blanket. Put 
on your rubber apron and pour the water 
into the tub. The temperature of the 
water must be tested with the bath ther- 
mometer and for the first few weeks should 
be 100° F. From the second to the sixth 
month, the right temperature is 98° F. 
For the remainder of the first year, 95° F. 
is proper. During the second year the 
temperature of the water may be lowered 
to from 85° to 90°F. When the bath is at 
the right temperature, take the baby on 
your lap and place the towel about him in 
place of the blanket. The towels should be 
large and very soft. Then give the water 
one last test to be sure that it has not 
cooled. 

Before placing the baby in the tub, use 
one of the wash cloths to bathe his face 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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TWO THIN LAYERS 


WOOL 


in outer layer for Warmth 


COTTON 


inner layer for Comfort 


NO SKIN 
IRRITATION 


“ls it his 


Underwear? 


NCOMFORTABLE! Nervous! 

Fidgety! Pathetically sure 
mother will make everything right! 
What is more touching than the 
distress signals of a baby! What 
more unnecessary -than allowing 
babies to suffer the discomfort and 
misery of wool irritation. 


No baby who wears Duofold Un- 
derwear can possibly have wool irri- 
tation, for Duofold shirts, bands and 
binders have two thin layers. First, 
an outer layer containing wool— 
protective and warm. But skin irri- 
tation is impossible because the inner 
layer is of fleecy cotton, soft as a 
caress to the skin. 


Ireally and strongly urge you moth- 
ers to clothe your babies in Duofold 
—it is without exception the safest, 
surest way of keeping your baby comfort- 
able, warm and protected against chills. 


If you can’t buy Duofold gar- 
ments in your town, write me 
for descriptive price list. 


Caych (Darnrord, QU. 


(Registered Nurse) 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 
_ for Infants and Children 


in outer la 


for warmth . 








EDYTH BARNARD, R.N. ee 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Infants’ Divisto 
Mohawk, N.Y. 


‘PLEASE send me your booklet, “Health 
Protection for Infants and Children. 
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Seedless raisins with 
grape-like freshness 


Raisins that glisten as fresh grapes glisten on 
the vine. So tender that your teeth barely 
touch them to cut them through. 


Raisins that bring you all the flavor the sun 
can store in full ripe seedless grapes, and even 
hold their fragrance captive. 

These are Sun-Maid Nectars, and Sun-Maid 
Nectars only. You must try them. 


SUN-MAID NECTARS 
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Seeded raisins 
that aren't sticky! 


You drew the old seeded raisins from the 
carton all in a brick, all stuck together. 
But Sun-Maid Puffed you pour out! 


For the Sun-Maid way of removing the 
seeds doesn’t cause the juice to run; it 
leaves the raisins plumpand whole. And 
thus they retain more of that rich mus- 
cat flavor for which you have always 
liked seeded raisins. 


And so, too, they come with a wholly 
new convenience, inviting you to enjoy 
their added goodness oftener. 


SUN-MAID PUFFED 























great improvements 
one right after the other 


and women marveled 


Not in centuries before grandmother’s time had there been any real 
improvement in raisins. Then muscat raisins were first offered with 
the seeds taken out; but in a sticky mass they were still inconvenient 
to use. And seedless raisins were made cleaner—that was about all. 


Then two years ago came these Sun-Maid Puffed, seeded raisins that 
aren’t sticky, that pour! 

And a few months later, these Sun-Maid Nectars, seedless raisins 
amazingly grape-like in flavor and fragrance! 

Women marveled at both these improvements, told their friends 
... and today millions demand Sun-Maid Nectars and Sun-Maid 
Puffed. 

As you will, once you have tried them in a pudding, some cookies, 
a cake or a pie. Ask your grocer for Sun-Maid Nectars and Sun-Maid 
Puffed. Discover tonight the new perfection in raisins. 





Sun-Matp NecrTars inthe red carton ++ 


Sun-Matp PuFFED in the blue carton 
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There’s a laundry service for every family need 














ODERN laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 
Niwy Wo family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, 

pow and work which returns clothes damp for ironing are but a 
ii i PLY few of the many individualized services available at laundries 
<a | = today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help you 
decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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‘50,000 


IN CASH PRIZES 





and 12,000 valuable awards 


ou can win $10,000 by writing the best 300- 

word letter on “ Why the Laundry Should Do 

My Washing.”. . . Think of the fairyland of 

enjoyment and pleasure in $10,000! It may 
mean a new home; a car; college for the boy and girl; 
a trip around the world with a liberal balance left 
over .. . $1,000 a year extra spending money for ten 
years, or $600 a year continuous income at six per 
cent interest. . 


Certainly worth working for ... and not hard to 
win! Because this is not a literary competition. 
Merely tell in your letter the best reasons for 
abolishing wash-day in your home . . . and tell it 
just as though you are talking it over with your 
neighbor. All that you need do is set down in an 
interesting and sincere manner the most common- 
sense advantages the modern laundry offers over the 
drudgery of home washing methods. 


How to Begin 


To win this splendid $10,000 prize, or to share in 
the many other awards in this $50,000 competition, 
start in a systematic way. 


Jot down in a notebook every reason why you 
should send your washing to the laundry. Then re- 
arrange your arguments in the order of their im- 
portance. 


With this start, call for suggestions from your 
family, neighbors, friends. Best of all, visit one of 
the modern laundries in your city. See for yourself 
how carefully they sort your clothes; how different 
fabrics are washed in waters of different tempera- 
tures; how your clothes are rinsed in clean, soft 
water from nine to twelve times. Get all the facts 
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What would 
You do with 


$10,000 


HERE ARE THE 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Here are the National Prizes—well worth 
your putting a great deal of time and 
thought in your letter: 


ist prige....... a sv os oo 6 on, Gee.00 
CS eI ee 5,000.00 
PE oes cata a’ Sichve, avdieiies8. 2,000.00 
MEINE 5 cic ars o Rw sis > ogee « 1,250.00 
NCO Te ee 1,000.00 
SE EATON erate etree 700.00 
OL GRE CR rice eric 500.00 
ON RR Ae ee Re Tat Rei 400.00 
I OIE aiohi.c'10 6, wi cderetere 3s? ete in 250.00 
DET MIRE yo ices hietsic eresinses 100.00 


HERE ARE THE 
STATE PRIZES 


In addition to the National Prizes, the ten 
best essays in each of the forty-eight 
states and in Canada will win prizes as 
follows: 


eee eT OCT ee See Oe $ 225.00 
AMS a s5-cio ic 35 005) 8-2 a eisrsie 125.00 
OT OO Ain cceterer meio 100.00 
MNCS 56 oh av oival se wigcavecslvie aca 50.00 
EE ce re 35.00 
IEEE 05 carota) ct crcte inne 4) ein sal a\ers 25.00 
IRIN a5 a slate crassa eke 20.00 
NOONE 5 2) <5: 5:<)uig eo 'a-eipiove-s' 10.00 
DINER, occ cnhits panlcners a 5.00 
RENIN 55.55 255 4 400. ssas so 57 5.00 


For full details of the 12,000 valuable ser- 
vice awards, consult the booklet ‘‘Ask Me 
Another About TheLaundry,’’ obtainable 
at laundries everywhere. 


‘ 
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© 1927 Laundryowners National Association of 
United States and Canada. One of a series of 


cee 


advertisements to promote a better appre- 
ciation of modern laundry service. 








should do my washing 





Delivered to yourrthis helpful book 


Cares any laundry in your town and request a copy of 
the “Ask Me Another” booklet. It will be delivered to 
your door. Or better still, call for it in person, and while there 
make an inspection of the laundry’s facilities. The book and 
the tour together will help you write a better letter—perhaps 
the very letter which will win the $10,000.00 Grand Prize. 


so that you can intelligently determine the out- 
standing reasons why the laundry should do your 
washing. Then write your letter . . . just as natu- 
rally as you talk . . . and be sure to mail it before 
midnight of December 1, 1927. 


Read These Rules Carefully— 


They are Important! 


1. This is a competition for best letters (not more 
than 300 words) on: “Why the Laundry Should 
Do My Washing.” 


2. Competition starts October 1. Your letter must 
be mailed to $50,000 Competition Judges, Century 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, by midnight, Dec. 1, 
1927. 


3. Noone directly or indirectly connected with the 
laundry industry is eligible to compete. 


4. Write only on one side of sheet. Put full name 
and complete address in upper left corner of each 


page. 
5. Your entry automatically permits Laundryown- 


ers National Association to use all or any part of 
your letter. 


6. Laundryowners in each state will select ten 
prize winning letters and the 240 state service 
awards. Prize winners from each state automatically 
compete for national awards. A committee will 
select the ten national prize winners from the state 
prize winners. Canada will be considered as one 
state. In event of a tie for any state or national 
prize, each tying contestant will be paid full amount 
of prize. 
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HOSE things which help to make our homes beautiful and 
satisfying are our real treasures. There is treasure in the 
warmth and comfort of a Mohawk rug. There is treasure, 
too, in the skillful imagery of its storied patterns and in the 


tonal balance of its pleasant colors. Above all, there is the 
treasure of satisfaction that comes to the home lover with the 
consciousness that here, in Mohawk rugs, are long years of use- 
fulness and sound standards of value. 


The Mohawk rug pictured here is the famous Akbar Wilton, 
l 


IOI ZL 


pattern No. 0345-N; typical of the delightful new designs 


VA | ready for inspection at all better dealers’, everywhere. 
CCT} JEL S 
y/ , 
AY @ 


If you are planning the purchase of a rug let the distinguished 

interior decorators. W. & J. Sloane, aid you with free individual 

advice. Write for blank for submitting room plan, decorations, 

etc. Address Mohawk Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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MORnAMWER CARPET MILLS. INC; ARASTER DAM; WN. Y. 
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A GIFT OF 
THE CENTURIES 


|B eed through countless 
centuries there has been 
slowly developing one of the 
great comforts for the human 
heart of today. 
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Scientists have searched out 
the secrets of Nature. Inven- 
tors have perfected metals. 
Mechanical experts have de- 
veloped processes. 






A quarter of a century ago 
these resulting factors were 
combined to provide at a rea- 
sonable cost the most positive 
and permanent burial pro- 
tection ever known. 
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The immutable law of Nature 
which governed the designing 
of the Clark Grave Vault 
makes it absolutely positive 
in its protection. Not a parti- 
cle of moisture can get inside. 
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And the use of perfected 
metals, Keystone copper 
steel, or Armco Ingot Iron, in 
heavy 12 gauge weight, gives 
permanence. In the quarter 
of a century this vault has 
been in use it has never failed. 
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Further, on the higher priced 
vaults there is added a plat- 
ing of pure cadmium, by the 
Udylite process, which is ex- 
clusive on this vault. This 
results in the greatest rust- 
resistance known to science. 
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Representative families 
everywhere are demanding 
the Clark Grave Vault as a 
logical part of the burial 
equipment. It is a definite 
source of comfort in time of 
sorrow, a mark of respect, a 
tribute of love. 
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Leading funeral directors 
recommend the Clark Grave 
Vault and give with each one 
a 50-year guaranty. 





Go 












Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COM PANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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with plain water. Then soap the cloth 
well and gently wash the head, neck and 
back of the ears. Be careful not to get any 
soap in the eyes. Rinse the cloth’ out 
thoroughly and wash the head and neck 
free from soap. Now the baby is ready 
for his real bath. Lift him by placing your 
right hand and arm under the buttocks 
and the left arm under his back with the 
forearm supporting the head. Set him 
gently in the tub, keeping his back and 
head well supported, and leaving the right 
arm free for the bathing. First, rub the 
body alf over with the soap; then, using 
the other wash cloth, wash him all over 
gently but thoroughly. The bath must not 
take more than a few moments during the 
early weeks; later it may be given more 
leisurely. Now 

lift the baby from 


with warm water and the baby cream 
lightly smeared over the surface. The 
diapers should be placed in a pailful of 
cold water as soon as they are removed, 
and once each day washed in Castile soap 
and hot water, then boiled for five min- 
utes. Diapers should. not be ironed, but 
dried in the open air and sunshine when- 
ever possible, then smoothed out and 
folded ready for use. By following these 
suggestions all chafing should be pre- 
vented. 

But do not think that because I have 
given you the routine of the right kind of 
bath for the baby that this is a solemn 
matter. It ought to be a merry, splashing 
time, particularly for the older babies. 
Even very young babies learn to love the 
bathing hour and as they get a little older 
they want to “help” all they. can. There 
are a number of 
bathtub toys on 





the tub and wrap | 
him in the bath | 
towelon your lap. | 
The drying proc- 
ess consists of a 
series of pats, 

for the baby’s 
delicate skin | 
must not be irri- 
tated by rubbing. 

The head and 

face should be 
dried first, then 

the arms and 

legs, and lastly 

the body. 

I do not ap- 
prove ofa routine 
washing out of 
the baby’s eyes, 
nostrils and ear | 
canals. But if | 
your doctor ad- 
vises this, great 
care and delicacy 
must be used. 
The swabs, which 
are simply 





The Best of Gifts for 
the Best of Friends 


OU have a friend who loves 

a good story—the tang of 
adventure, the thrill of weird 
mystery, the charm of a rousing 
romance. Her great delight is a 
long, pleasant evening with the 
latest works of favorite writers. 
For such a woman there’s no 
more satisfying gift than a sub- 
scription for the Lapres’ Home 
Journa. A single year’s issues 
bring her seven or more out- 
standing serials plus at least 
seventy short stories and timely 
special features that round out 
many restful hours among the 
greatest authors and authorities. 


the market and, 
for older babies, 
these add to the 
fun of the bathing 
hour. Toysofthis 
kind float and are 
readily kept clean. 


St up 1 a 


FEW years 

ago a nurse 
who was working 
with me in a big 
city health de- 
partment re- 
ported that she 
had been to see a 
mother and baby 
who had returned 
home three weeks 
before from the 
hospital where 
the baby was 
born. The nurse 
asked the mother 
to show her how 
the baby was 





wooden tooth- 
picks with cotton 
wound around one end, will be found use- 
ful in gently washing the opening of the 
nostrils and the outer part of the ear 
canals, or the sterile gauze may be rolled 
in a small pencil-like shape and used 
for this purpose. If the eyes need special 
care they may be gently wiped with the 
cotton pledgets dipped in sterile water or 
in a solution of boric acid. When this is 
done the baby should be turned on the 
right side while the right eye is washed 
and on the left side for the left eye. This 
is necessary to prevent the solution from 
running into the other eye. The cotton 
must not be redipped in the solution but 
a clean cotton pledget used for each ap- 
plication. This is also true of the swabs. 
To make the boric acid solution, put two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered boric acid into 
a pint of water. Boil for five minutes in a 
clean dish, adding a little water from time 
to time so that the whole amount will re- 
main at one pint. Let it cool in the dish in 
which it was boiled, covering it to keep the 
solution sterile. Thoroughly wash out a 
bottle with soapsuds and boiling water. 
Rinse it well with boiling water and pour 
the solution into it. Cork it well. This 
may be used until a sediment is noticed, 
when a fresh solution must be made. 


To Prevent @hafing 


FTER the baby is well dried it is an ex- 
cellent plan to smear all the folds of 
the skin in the groins, under the arms and 
around the neck lightly with a little of 
the baby cream. This will prevent chafing 
and is particularly valuable during the 
hot weather, when it may be used over the 
whole body for this purpose. The cream 
will also help to relieve chafing or the irri- 
tation of a heat rash. Then comes a light 
dusting of the body with the unscented 
talcum powder, and the baby is ready for 
his clothing, his feeding and his nap. 
Each time the diaper is changed, the 
buttocks and soiled parts should be bathed 





bathed. ‘“‘Why, 

I never bathe 
her,’”’ answered the mother; “I can’t, for 
I haven’t any marble slab.”’ That baby 
was born in one of our most modern hos- 
pitals and the babies were bathed there 
by laying them on a marble slab, soaping 
them and then giving them a spray bath. 
The mother had watched the process and 
in the absence of any other directions had 
concluded that this was the only proper 
way to bathe a baby; and that as she 
could not afford a similar marble slab, her 
baby would have to go unwashed. 

That is one of the drawbacks of our 
modern craze for new methods. They do 
tend to get complicated beyond belief. 
For bathing a baby in the right way is no 
difficult task. Everything needed is within 
reach of the most modest purse. Practi- 
cally everything that I have:mentioned 
may be found in any household; if not, 
a perfectly good substitute is available. 
An enameled bathtub is desirable, but a 
tin dishpan will do if it is new and clean 
and not used for any other purpose. Or- 
dinary glass canning jars with glass tops 
can be used instead of the ones that are 
pictured. A little ingenuity, if needed, 
will provide a substitute for everything 
mentioned except the talcum, baby cream 
and soap. Safety pins and old towels are 
always available, and the only positive 
rule that must be followed is that every- 
thing must be absolutely clean and kept 
for the baby’s use alone. I want to get 
away from the idea that the right kind of 
baby care costs more than the average 
family can afford. The upkeep of the 
baby need cost very little and, if the baby 
is breast fed, it need cost hardly anything 
in money at all. For money I want to 
substitute intelligence and knowledge, and 
both are available for everyone and are 
better, as far as babies are concerned, than 
all the wealth anyone could desire. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of a 
series of articles by Doctor Baker on The Youngest 
Generation. The third will appear in an early issue. 














Years Beyond 
loyhood Days- 


OYHOOD DAYS! Precious years of 


make-believe! But all too soon the 
~~ carefree present melts into the sober 
future. Childhood buds into maturity. 
Joyous little play-feet ripen into healthy, 
grown-up perfection—or develop foot trou- 
bles that cause untold pain and suffering. 


Hail Simplex Flexies! Worn in childhood, 
they prevent foot troubles in maturity. Flex- 
ible soles and ample toe room let growing 
feet exercise freely—develop as Nature in- 
tended. Feet rest squarely on the ground 
on three-point suspension (the correct way). 
Pliant little legs can’t bow in.or out. No 
rough seams or tack ends to irritate tender 
skin. All this,.plus real style, at a cost no 
greater than you pay for ordinary shoes. 


These are reasons why your children should 
wear Simplex Flexies. You can get them 

: at the better shoe stores 
anywhere. Ask your dealer 
for free copy of beautifully 
illustrated 16-page style book. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. B-711 Milwaukee, Wis. 
























Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


Flexies are made in a 

great variety of leath- 

ers, in both high and 
low styles. 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 


entertainment. 








Gentlemen: Send me the name of nearest 
Flexies dealer—also your booklets**The 
Care of Babyis Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and ““The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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T the big game, in 
crowded places, it is 
easy for busy feet in suede 
shoes to brush against one’s 
ankles. 


If your shoes are of Velvetta 
Suede, you just know that 
they will not soil your stock- 
ings, for Velvetta Suede is 
fast color, and does not rub off. 


At your favorite shoe shop 
you will find footwear 
of Velvetta Suede in 
allthe latestcolors 
and combina- 
tions for fall 
and win- 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 
Boston, Mass. 


106 Beach Street 
Makers of Fine Calf Leathers 


Velvetta Suede Dressing, a liquid cleaner made in all 
colors, is the best non-crocking preparation for clean- 
ing suede footwear. It keeps the finish new and rich— 
and it does not rub off. Buy it at any good shoe store. 


““Milady’s Suede Shoes,”’ 
an unusual booklet on 


S end for 2 thecare and style of smart 


suede footwear. Sent 
without charge. 
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Piloting a Social (Slimber 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Swindlers clings to the climber. Relation- 
ship inspired Mrs. Larkspur to advance 
money to Lottie Lansing. No such con- 
sideration was behind a dozen other loans 
she made. Some of these were due to sheer 
kind-heartedness. More were the result 
of her attachment to those young men of 
possible talent and no ambition whom she 
loved to have about her. Many she re- 
garded as investments that later might 
bring her social benefit. 
Few, if any, were ever re- 
turned. 

The loan that Mrs. 
Larkspur made to Hanno 
Blank rankled most caus- 
tically in her memory. 
She had expected so 
much therefrom and she 
realized nothing but ex- 
perience—from which, as 
usual, she drew small 
profit. Hanno Blank was 
a young actor of undoubted ability and un- 
quenchable thirst. This last had got him 
into great financial difficulty. Mrs. Lark- 
spur met him in Paris and he confided in 
her. He was desperate and penniless and 
Fate, with its gift for the sardonic, had 
sent him, by the last mail, the offer of a 
motion-picture engagement in Hollywood. 

“It is really,” Mrs. Larkspur told me 
defensively, at the conclusion of her re- 
cital of his plight, “‘an excellent invest- 
ment, my dear. He’ll pay me back, of 
course, and the time will come, I know, 
when I'll be very glad to count a leading 
motion-picture actor among my friends.”’ 

I could see that her active mind already 
was planning a tea, a reception, a dinner, 
for the newest screen sensation, Hanno 
Blank. She continued optimistic in the 
face of fell news from Hollywood. Hanno 
had arrived there. Screen tests had re- 
vealed that a barely discernible bulge on 
his nose loomed up mountainous on the 
film. He must have $1500 at once for a 
plastic operation. Mrs. Larkspur sent 
him the money. 

With the defect removed, Hanno Blank 
burst upon the movies like a newborn sun. 
He was a sensation in the minor part as- 
signed him in his first picture; a triumph, 
as lead, in his second; and immediately 
thereafter was advanced to stardom. 
Mrs. Larkspur glowed with a pride that 
was almost maternal. When news reached 
her that he was coming East for the pre- 
miére of his first feature film, she was 
thrilled beyond coherent speech. 


cA Box at the Opera 


my dragged on after his arrival, but 
he did not call or even write. When at 
last my employer telephoned his hotel, in 
justifiable indignation, she was informed 
that Mr. Blank had departed for the Coast 
that very morning. The wrath of my 
employer was spectacular. Her money 
had made this celebrity, and the Larkspur- 
made lion had fled from her. 

Her experience with Hanno is, I think, 
one of the sorest spots in my employer’s 
memory. I can sympathize with her with- 
out personal regret, for I had no part 
therein. I was, however, partly responsible 
for the terrible happenings of the night 
when she and Mr. Larkspur took the 
Countess Maresi to the opera. I cannot 
look back at that without shuddering. 

She was not a very important countess, 
even when married to the count, and she 
recently had divorced him. Yet the 
strategy whereby Mrs. Larkspur had 
gained the noblewoman as a house guest 
had been immensely tedious, complicated 
and persistent. The countess submitted 
with a bored forbearance to the social 
entertainments we built about her. Her 
sole comment thereon was to ask my em- 
ployer why she never attended the opera. 
This was a challenge and a reflection Mrs. 
Larkspur could not ignore. 










“You'll simply have to get seats for us 
for tomorrow night,” she informed me. 
““A box. A box party for the countess 
would be delightful.” I protested. The 
morrow was Monday, and Monday night 
is Society’s evening at the opera. It would 
be next to impossible to get seats. My 
employer shrugged impatiently. 

“Nonsense,”’ she pronounced. ‘You 
can get them if you try. If we have a box 
party, we can in- 
vite ——’”’ She was im- 
mersed in details of the 
projected entertainment. 
I did not argue; I sought 
the ticket office the fol- 
lowing morning. I was 
smiled at indul- 
gently when I 
made my ridicu- 
lous request for a 
box and was in- 
formed that, save 
for the top galleries, the house was com- 
pletely sold out. Ashabby little man sidled 
up to me as I left the lobby and wheezed: 
“Tickets for tonight, lady?” Fifteen min- 
utes later in a dingy hole in the wall on a 
side street, I had purchased four seats in 
a parterre box for $25each. I wasinformed 
by their vender that the holder of the box 
for that night was able to use only two 
chairs and had therefore turned the others 
over to be sold. This I had sense enough 
not to believe, but I was too desperate to 
ask questions and carried off the tickets in 
triumph. 

Undoubtedly it was fortunate for me 
that I did not encounter my employer 
again until next morning. By that time 
her rage had sunk into the hollow tone of 
tragedy as she recounted the horrid tale. 


An Exciting Evening 


HEN the quartet entered the “‘ Lark- 

spur box,” they discovered that the 
holders of the two other tickets already had 
arrived. Furthermore, they were planted 
on the best seats; and the appearance of 
neither, I gathered from my employer’s 
description, was an advertisement for 
“Mr. and Mrs. Evan Larkspur’s box.” 
The male interloper, I was informed, 
looked like a Mexican, while the woman— 
horror of horrors—had kept her hat on. 

“Mr. Larkspur,” my principal reported 
tragically, “‘absolutely refused to do any- 
thing about it.” 

Her subsequent recital was disjointed 
by reproaches, but I was able to visualize 
the scene. The house was dark and the 
performance was in full swing. It may 
have been that the gloom, obscuring the 
impressiveness of Mrs. Larkspur in opera 
regalia, gave the seat holders courage. 
Under their stubborn defiance, my em- 
ployer’s grand manner must have deteri- 
orated rapidly. 

“They simply would not move,” Mrs. 
Larkspur told me. ‘‘They said they were 
there first. The man declined to give his 
seat to the countess. The woman refused 
to take off her hat and asked me to mind 
my own business. Actually! Then people 
around us began to ‘sh-h-h-h’ and the 
man told me to shut up. I really think 
Evan should have done something then, 
but he didn’t. 

“TI suggested leaving, but the countess 
said she wanted to hear the opera. So 
there we had to sit, with those awful 
people in front of us. And when the lights 
went on after the first act, everyone stared 
at our box. I suppose they heard the 
noise and, of course, they saw us with those 
two persons. And’’—she gulped, for this 
was the climax of horror—‘‘and Edith 
Dash was sitting in the next box and 
saw us!” : 

The entire affair had been humiliating, 
but bitterest item of all was Mrs. Lark- 
spur’s knowledge that Edith Dash—Mrs. 
J. Delancey Dash, her closest rival in the 
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in the mellow days of the early seventies, 
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Catalog is a revelation in Diamond mounted Jewelry. 
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while savings. There are pages of Pearls, Aquamarines, s1d_ | 
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Every Can of Soup 


That’s my recipe and you 
have no idea how it saves 
time and bother and anx- 
iety. I buy canned soups. 
There’s variety enough to please 


everyone and, before serving, | 
season them witha teaspoonful of 


\ LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


to each can. To some of the kinds 
.} Ladd more. Try this with the next 
a | can of soup you serve. I think 
you'll vote it a grand idea. Send 
postal for free recipe booklet. 














Tomakeafinedressing for 
steaks, use 3 parts hot 
melted butter and 1 part 
Lea & Perrins’ sauce. 


LEA & PERRINS 
235 West St., N.Y. 
























Imitators copy 
shape only. 
Patented 
Actuating Unit 
balks their 
duplication 


of the 


Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


MUSICONE 


If you cannot locate your nearest dealer 
write Dept. 14 for his name and literature. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley Jr., Pres. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


climb toward social distinction—had been 
an eye-and-ear witness to the affair. 

We discovered later that the real propri- 
etors of the box had been called suddenly 
out of town and that their butler, after the 
fashion of butlers, had sold the tickets for 
this performance to a speculator. 

Had I been meeker or more apologetic, 
Mrs. Larkspur might have discharged me 
then and there. But I fought her back 
with an independence that awed her. She 
did not know I already had determined 
to leave her employ shortly to become the 
wife of aman who—praise be to heaven— 
has displayed thus far no yearnings what- 
ever to advance himself in Society. We 
had a stormy quarrel and she forgave me. 
Yet the thought of Mrs. J. Delancey 
Dash rankled. 

Outwardly, the pair were overcordial 
friends. Inwardly, they cherished enor- 
mous envy and suspicion of each other. 
If Mrs. Dash scored a social success, Mrs. 
Larkspur at once endeavored to match 
it. If Mrs. Larkspur achieved a triumph, 
Mrs. Dash immediately tried to outstrip 
her. If it had not been for Mrs. Dash it is 
doubtful whether my employer ever would 
have paid much heed to Basil Wopshot- 
Montague. As it was, Mrs. Larkspur 
climbed to social eminence over the un- 
willing shoulders of her rival. 

I do not think, until she got Lottie 
Lansing’s letter from London, my em- 
ployer had ever heard of Wopshot- 
Montague or his works. Her ignorance 
was probably shared by 
ninety-nine out of every 
hundred New Yorkers. 
The man is a writer of 
ultramodern plays, much 
admired by the intelli- 
gentzia who frequently 
confuse incoherence with 
profundity. 

From London, where 
she was enjoying a great 
theatrical success, Miss 
Lansing wrote that she 
had met Mr. Wopshot- 
Montague, who was con- 
templating a visit to 
America, and had given 
him a letter of introduc- 
tion to her cousin. Mrs. 
Larkspur was not particularly gratified 
and forgot all about it until, a month or 
so later, a newspaper book supplement 

fell into her hands. This discussed the 
significance of the work of Wopshot- 
Montague, who had just arrived in New 
York, and was embellished with the por- 
trait of a world-weary, cadaverous-looking 
person with a spiked mustache and too 
many teeth. Mrs. Larkspur was immensely 
excited and prepared to receive him. 


cA Literary Lion 


Y IMMEDIATE task was to buy the 

complete works of the author, a half 
dozen slim and precious volumes. I then 
was ordered to read them all, as rapidly as 
possible, and prepare an outline on each 
for Mrs. Larkspur. For two days, while 
we waited for their author, I immersed 
myself in the works of Wopshot-Montague. 
I suffered. My employer suffered too, for 
though we read of lunches and a dinner 
Mr. Wopshot-Montague had attended, he 
did not appear. 

“TI don’t care what you say,” Mrs. 
Larkspur defied me at length. “I know 
it’s not conventional, but I’m going to 
telephone him and find out why he has 
not called.” 

She did, over my protest, and emerged 
triumphant from her dressing room. 

“The loveliest voice,” she said in ec- 
stasy. ‘‘So English. And delightfully 
formal. He is coming to tea tomorrow. 
My dear, we must have a few people in to 
meet him.”’ 

It was useless to advise. Before I could 
speak, Mrs. Larkspur already had de- 
cided to receive him alone in the library 
and later usher him into the presence of 
guests assembled in the drawing-room. 

Lilies were placed in the library. The 
collected works of Wopshot-Montague 





were scattered artlessly about the table. 
I had spent considerable time and muscle 
rubbing the newness off them. The guests, 
a dozen of them, had all assembled, and 
Mrs. Larkspur in an amazing house gown 
was fast approaching a nervous collapse 
when the butler, hired for the occasion, 
opened the library door and raised his 
eyebrows significantly. 

The hostess hastily reorganized herself 
and entered the chamber where the lion 
waited. When she came back ten minutes 
later, she was alone. Her voice was slightly 
unsteady as she explained a pressing en- 
gagement had made it impossible for Mr. 
Wopshot-Montague to remain for tea. 
Her guests did not hide their chagrin. 
When the last of them had departed, my 
employer said slowly: 

““Of course I suppose English ways are 
different. He said he was tired of meeting 
New Yorkers. He is a really unusual- 
looking man. So English. But I don’t 
think I’ll ask him to dinner, after all.” 


The Stage Setting 


ET next morning I looked up from my 

accounts to see her standing before me, 
at once excited and determined. ‘Edith 
Dash,”’ she announced, “is having a 
luncheon for Mr. Wopshot-Montague two 
weeks from today. My dear, we must 
have him to dinner before then. We could 
ask, say, ten people, and have others in 
later for music and to hear him read.” 

Our campaign to cap- 
ture the spike-mustached 
and betoothed British lion 
before Mrs. Dash got him 
was launched at once. 
Mrs. Larkspur wrote, 
placing her car at his dis- 
posal during his stay. She 
receivedin reply a gracious 
note accepting it. Its 
cordial tone was antidote 
for the protests of Mr. 
Larkspur, who found him- 
self doomed to the second 
car and a substitute 
chauffeur. 

Mrs. Larkspur wrote 
x¥ another note the following 

morning, to accompany 
the flowers she was sending. It suggested 
that Mr. Wopshot-Montague call and dis- 
cuss a matter of some importance with her. 
She emerged from this conference, radiant. 

‘‘He’s coming,” she exulted, “and he’ll 
read afterward. I must invite Edith Dash. 
Think how furious she will be!” 

The four days that elapsed before the 
great event were a nightmare to everyone 
in the establishment, including Mr. Lark- 
spur—who, informed that he must attend 
the dinner, moaned and crept away to his 
club to nurse the wound. There were 
extra servants to be hired. There were 
invitations to be sent. There were con- 
ferences with the carpenters who were 
erecting a platform for Mr. Wopshot- 
Montague at one end of the drawing- 
room, and with the electricians who were 
installing a new lighting effect. There 
were chairs and floral decorations to be 
hired. There were musicians to be en- 
gaged, to fill in the intervals between the 
leonine utterances. There were press an- 
nouncements to prepare. There were a 
hundred and one additional tasks, includ- 
ing the selection of a new and gorgeous 
gown for the hostess. 

Once, during those confused four days, 
my employer received a call from the hero 
of the occasion-to-be and emerged from 
the interview momentarily cast down. 
Later, certain acceptances cheered her. 
August personages whom we had tried to 
entertain in the past had at last unbent 
and were coming. When the editor of a 
smart magazine accepted, Mrs. Lark- 
spur’s joy was unbounded. So must a vic- 
torious general feel when the enemy line 
buckles and breaks. 

I was not present at that magnificent 
dinner. I ate early and was assigned to see 
that the guests who were invited only for 
the subsequent reading were received 
properly. In the confusion of the dinner 
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$5. with 
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“What was the 


name of that 
cute little Inn?” 


“~~ you mean that cozy little place where we 

had that wonderful chicken dinner? Why, 
that was Mirror Lake Inn.” “No, no! 
You’re all wrong. It wasn’t anything like 
that.” “It was too, you’re wrong yourself. 
I’ll get my A-Line-A-Day Book and prove 
it... . Here we are. Yes Sir, a year ago last 
Sunday we ate at Mirror Lake Inn.” “Oh 
you’re right—you’re right—You’re always 
right, your A-Line-A-Day Book always backs 
you up. I’m going to start one in self defense.” 


Give Christmas and New Year’s 


An A-Ling-A-Day is easier to keep and far 
more interesting than a diary. Each page has 
five spaces, representing the same day for five 
consecutive years. What you wrote a year 
ago today is just above what you write today. 
The fascination of such a record grows with 
each year. Excellent for comparative records 
of business, sales, weather, crops, home and 
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thoughts and fancies. Start yours this year. 
Give them to your friends for Christmas and 
New Year’s. 
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locks. A locked book is a treasure chest for 
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Now—the Carrom table, 
takes its place as the final 
appointment at the perfect 
bridge party. 

Carrom tables in rich two- 
tone tints—Chinese red, 
jade green, mahogany, black 
—add a graceful note to any 
room or veranda. 


Hardwood construction 
makes Carrom the strongest 
folding table built, capable 
of sustaining a weight of 
many hundred pounds. Safe- 
ty locks prevent accidental 
collapse. 


See them at high- 
grade furniture stores. 
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party’s entrance into the chair-crammed 
drawing-room, Mrs. Larkspur signaled 
to me. 

“My dear,” she whispered, “‘I’m too 
nervous to make out Mr. Wopshot- 
Montague’s check. Draw it yourself, 
please, and I'll sign it. For $500.” 

I knew too much of the technic of lion 
hunting to be shocked; and yet, five hun- 
dred dollars seemed to me a somewhat 
affronting price for a man to ask as fee 
for being entertained and presented to 
some of New York Society. I felt a little 
shiver of revulsion as I made out the check. 

It was, as the smartest of the smart 
magazines announced in its special article, 
‘“‘a distinguished and socially impeccable 
gathering.” It had to be, for the editor of 
the magazine was there. 

The playwright read one of his briefer 
dramas, entire, and the intervals between 
scenes were filled by music. His bored, 
world-weary air impressed his audience 
immensely. I question whether what he 
read was of a higher literary value than 
the work of hundreds or thousands of 
Americans, but it was received rever- 
ently by his hearers. It was British. Mr. 
Wopshot-Montague was disdainful in a 
not particularly well-bred fashion, and 
this gave his audience a consciousness of 
inferiority: that intensified the thrill of 
knowing he was performing for them. 

Yet, somehow, as I sat and watched 
these well-fed, well-dressed men and 
women who listened so raptly; when I 
appreciated that their highest purpose in 
life was to hold their place in a press- 
directed substitute for real society and, if 
possible, struggle higher, there was some- 
thing abnormal, futile, distasteful in it all. 

It may have been ‘‘a distinguished and 


socially impeccable gathering.”” To me, - 


there was neither dignity nor health nor 
usefulness in it nor in the system it repre- 
sented. Suddenly, I hated it all. 

When I arrived the following morning, 
Mrs. Larkspur was still asleep. It was the 


first of the month and I began my accus- 
tomed task of balancing the accounts. I 
was still staring at a canceled check when 
the maid summoned me to Mrs. Lark- 
spur’s bedside. I took the check with me 
and interrupted her chatter of exultation 
over the success of the previous evening 
by laying it on the counterpane before her. 

“Oh!” she said and stared. The check 
was to the order of Basil Wopshot- 
Montague and was for $3000. Mrs. Lark- 
spur smiled feebly. 

“You paid him $500 last night,”’ I said, 
bewildered. 

“That was just for the reading,’ she 
said, and then explained. Basil Wopshot- 
Montague, British playwright, had stip- 
ulated, on accepting her invitation, that 
he be paid his usual lecture rate of $500. 
Two days before the dinner was to be held, 
he called and told Mrs. Larkspur he had 
received the offer of a lecture tour that 
was to begin at once. He could not afford 
to turn it down and must go. He must 
beg to be released from his dinner date. 
In the types of swindle to which police 
pay more attention, this is known, I be- 
lieve, as the “‘come-on.”” My employer 
rose to the bait. ‘‘Still,’’ she prattled on, 
“I suppose that’s the way they do in Eng- 
land. And it was a wonderful party. I 
wish you could have seen Edith Dash’s 
face. And there’ll be a whole article about 
it. Mr. Roe promised me that before he 
left. That article alone is worth dear Mr. 
Wopshot-Montague’s $3500, many times 
over.” 

Perhaps it was. It established my em- 
ployer as a solid factor in New York 
“Society.”” Yet when I consider the 
many, many, many times $3500 it cost her 
to achieve her present eminence, and what 
that eminence really amounts to, I cannot 
help feeling that, as usual, Mrs. Larkspur 
has been tremendously overcharged. 











EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the last of four 
articles on Piloting a Social Climber. 
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called forth, Buffalo Bill’s face grew crim- 
son. ‘‘No, but, I mean,” he floundered, 
“Ernest could teach us a lot of things, I 
betcha. Couldn’t you Ernest?” 

“He thinks,’’ Mr. Ryerson informed 
his admirers, his voice skipping octaves 
in a startling fashion, “‘it would be fun for 
me to drill a lot of rookies.”’ 

Dutiful laughter followed this remark. 

“‘T guess,” Roscoe Simmons ventured, 
‘“‘he gets all the drill an’ fightin’ an’ war 
an’ that sort of thing he wants while he’s 
in school.” 

“Well, all right,’ Buffalo Bill mut- 
tered—but the idea he had put forth was 
not displeasing to the domineering nature 
of his cousin. Having squelched its spon- 
sor, he revised the proposal and advanced 
it as his own. 

“What we ought to do,” he told his 
audience, “‘is have a real war. There’s 
only six of us, but we could have a sort of 
skirmish with three on a side—bayonet 
work and all that.” 

‘“‘Hooray!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Simmons. 
““Come on.” 

The uniform had reacted like martial 
music upon the imagination of Mr. Ryer- 
son’s companions. They yearned for war- 
like deeds. In the general excitement of 
indorsement, only Washington Bancroft, 
smallest and mildest of the sextet, de- 
murred, muttering something half-hearted 
concerning his obligation to return home 
at once. 

“‘Aw,’”’ Mr. Ryerson sneered, ‘‘whatsa 
matter? Yelluh? We’re gonna have a 
war, I tellya. If you don’t come you'll be 
a slacker. Whatcha want to do; play 
with girls?’”’ 

“‘T was just foolin’,’’ Washington apolo- 
gized hastily, confused and humbled by 
the belligerent stare of the prominent 
eyes. 


“Well, come on then,” Ernest com- 
manded wit. a military rasp in his voice. 

By the gate at the foot of the Doremus 
walk, apprehensions that had been hound- 
ing little Washington all the way became 
vocal at last. ‘‘Say, lissen,’’ he shrilled, 
breaking in upon Corporal Ryerson’s 
vocally eccentric reminiscences of camp 
and field, ‘‘what—what are we gonna have 
this war with?” 

**Booh!” Mr. Ryerson exclaimed, irri- 
tated by repeated interruption. ‘I s’pose 
you think we’ll point sticks at each other 
an’ holler ‘bing’ like a lot of sissies. We’re 
gonna fight with bayonets. See?’’ 

‘*There—there aren’t any bayonets,” 
little Washington insisted. 

“‘Well,”’ Buffalo Bill shouted. ‘‘We’ll 
get the old bean poles out of the garden. 
How’ll that be, Ernest?”’ 

‘‘What’s that fat little girl doin’ here?”’ 
Mr. Ryerson demanded abruptly, nod- 
ding. Buffalo Bill, following the direction 
of the gesture, observed, with a sudden 
checking of exhilaration, the rotund form 
of Miss Cole. 

She sat on the top step of the porch, as 
much in the attitude of Rodin’s Thinker 
as one of her architecture could be, and 
looked solemnly and impassively at the 
approaching group. 

As they trooped up the walk the brood- 
ing Antelope Edward shifted her position 
and spoke: ‘‘Hello, Elmer. Whatcha 
gonna do?”’ 

‘Jus’ play,” Buffalo Bill replied with 
uncordial brevity. 

“‘ All right,’’ she agreed heartily, jump- 
ing up from the step. ‘‘I’ll play too.” 

“You will not, either,’’ the commanding 
voice of Cadet Corporal Ryerson asserted. 
“We're gonna have a battle.” 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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Kitchen Plans 
& Color Schemes 


Every Housewife reader of this mag- 
azine is invited to submit her idea of 
what a perfect Kitchen should be: in 
plan, in arrangement, in furnishing and 

_decorative appearance. 


The makers of Boone Cabinets de- 
sire seven typical composite pictures 
of ideal American Work Centers. 
Kitchens that are as outstandingly at- 
tractive and conveniently planned as 
Boone Cabinets are capable and beau- 
tiful in design, color and finish. To 
make it worth your while to assist in 
this fascinating development— 


One Thousand Dollars in Awards will 
be divided among Housewives submit- 
ting the seven best suggestions mailed 
on or before December 1, 1927. 


$500 for the Best Suggestion 
$200 for the Second Best 
$100 for the Third Best 


Also four Awards of $50 each for the next four 
best suggestions submitted. (In case of a tie, an 
Award identical with that tied for will be given 
to each tying contestant. ) 

Every housewife, whether she owns or uses 
a Boone Cabinet or not, can offer suggestions. 
Your Boone Dealer will gladly give you full par- 
ticulars and necessary Instruction Work Sheets 
without cost, or they will be mailed to you upon 
request. Address: 


CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CoO. 


The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen 
Cabinets in America 


211 South Street - - + Lebanon, Indiana 
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~~ Comtort Chain 
How easy now to hold lingerie straps 
securely in place. No more disuiet- 

ing, sometimes embarrassing, s!'ping 
and rolling! This wonderful new inven- 
tion, Lingerie ‘‘V"’ Chain, is dainty and 
, charming—and your straps can't slip! 
Tn OUR WHITE GOLD FILLED 
ONLY $1.00 = 


They're charming, practical Xmas 








Gifts, Come paclied in lovely Xmas Agents k 
xes. oney back guarantee if not =) 
delighted. Not sold in stores, $70 a Wee 





LINGERIE “V” CO., 6 Harris St., No. Windham, Conn. 
This new invention is a whirlwind sensation. Representatives aré 
making amazing big earnings. No experience needed. If you want 
to carn extra money fast write today for full details. Don't delay. | 
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Pabst-ett macaroni-a triumph 
in the fine art of cooking 


P \BST-ETT has raised macaroni to a new favor 
1 the menus of countless families. Now it’s 

Pabst-ett Macaroni—a food of new deliciousness 
anc even higher nutritive value. PaBst-ett melts so 
rea ily, flavoring every morsel in the dish, with no 
sig: of lumps or stringiness. 


Pal: sett is the new and finer dairy product that is 
mor: than cheese. It is made by the Pabst process, 
whch conserves the nutritive value of whole milk— 
the milk sugar, milk proteins, and body-building milk 
mineral elements lost in cheese making. It is rich in 
vit. mins, more nourishing than milk, as digestible as 
mis, and is an aid to the digestion of other foods. 


Children, elderly persons, even invalids may enjoy 


Pabst-ett to their hearts’ content. As a balanced, 


New Portion Package— 


Six foil-wrapped individual bor- 
tions. Served at leading clubs, 
otels, on dining cars, in cafés, 
téstaurants, cafeterias, etc. Ideal 


or parties. Sold by dealers. 





© Pabst Corporation —1927 


regulative food, it is endorsed by many health au- 
thorities. 


Try Pabst-ett in macaroni, potatoes or rarebit—in 
salads—as a spread for bread or crackers. Its lower 
melting temperature makes Pabst-ett better for all 
cooked dishes. Melting completely, it flavors the en- 
tire dish. It browns beautifully, bringing greater 
attractiveness. It blends perfectly with fruits and 
vegetables for delightful salads. For sandwiches, it 
spreads easily, like butter. Toasted on crackers or 


More than Cheese 


~_ OLD NAME 
SINCE 1844 






bread it becomes a rich golden-brown—a feast for 
the eye as well as the palate. 


Its distinctive flavor and health-building qualities have 
made Pabst-ett the great favorite everywhere. And 
though a remarkable success, Pabst-ett has not been 
successfully imitated. You can get Pabst-ett delicious- 
ness and quality only by insisting on Pabst-ett, the 
original. It is sold at leading stores in the United 
States and Canada. Order today from your grocer. 


Passt CORPORATION 
(Cheese Division) 
(Also Makers of Pabst Wonder 
Process Cheese 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The convenient, 
airtight, family- 
size package. 








Note to Physicians: Pabst-ett is a pure, health-building 
food, rich in vitamins. It is served in many hospitals and 
may be served in any diet which includes milk. 
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From the pueblos of the Southwest 
and the vases of Old Mexico one of our 
greatest decorative artists derives this un- 
usual towel for the modern bathroom. 
This pattern comes in all the favorite 
bathroom colors —each color 
guaranteed absolutely fast 


designs a modernistic towel 


ye curious fantasies in wrought metal 
and brilliantly daring color—in murals, 
ceilings and furniture—Winold Reiss has solved 
the decorative problems of several of New York’s 
smartest restaurants, hotels and apartments. 


Yet the heart of this versatile artist is not in 
the metropolis. He lost it on a tour through 
Mexico and our own Southwest, from which he 
brought back striking portrait studies of the van- 
ishing races of ancient America—and incidentally 
a wealth of primitive motifs for design. 


His towel pattern, “Old Mexico,” carries a 


modernistic note into the simplest bathroom. Other 

new Martex designs by famous artists include: 
René Clarke’s “Bracken,” a fern design 
Elizabeth Shippen Green’s “Perugia,” swans 
Edward A. Wilson’s “Salem,” white-sailed ships 
W. E. Heitland’s tropical theme, “Coral Seas” 
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The underweave of an ordinary 
Turkish towel (somewhat magni- 


fied) is loose, weak and open 
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The underweave of a Martex towel 
(equally magnified) is remarkably 
tight, firm and durable 
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TURKISH TOWELS : 


WASH CLOTHS : 


BATH SHEETS : 


BATH MATS 


All are distinctively lovely. All have the famous Martex 
underweave, closer, firmer, than in ordinary towels, that 
makes them so wonderfully durable. Yet they cost no 
more than other quite undistinguished towels. 

You will find Martex towels, wash cloths and bath 
mats at all specialty shops and department stores, in all the 
favorite bathroom colors. Every color is guaranteed fast. 


PABBE — booklet showing the new Martex towels de 
signed by famous artists. Send the coupon for it 
and enclose 25c for one of the famous Martex com- 
plexion cloths, especially designed for steaming the face. 
Your favorite store will order others for you. 


Send now for free booklet showing new designs by famous: artists 
W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. 
110 Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CO Please send me free booklet showing designs made for Martex towels 
by famous artists. [1 Complexion cloth for which I enclose 25 cents. 
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SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


Your daintiest garments 
are always safe. 
Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 











| GREYLOCK 


CHINCHILLA 








When Ie Cold— 
They're Warm 


r FF to school march Bob and — 
NY Betty with never a thought 
tor their coats except “How nice 


>> ae 


we look.” “Mums” proud of their 
ppearance too, is thinking, ‘Even 
if 1t snows or freezes they'll be 
warm and snug.” 

‘o warmth and beauty in children’s 
coats, sturdy “GREYLOCK” all 
wool chinchilla has added WEAR 
and ECONOMY —the true econo- 
ny of long wear and a modest price. 
ook for the “GREYLOCK” label. 

















The finest manufacturers of children’s coats—men who 

snow fabrics—are using Greylock. At your favorite 

ore—or write for the name of the nearest Greylock 
merchant. Adams Woolen Mills, Adams, Mass. 
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‘“Why can’t I be in it?’’ she persisted, 
admiration for this martial figure obvi- 
ously struggling against resentment. 

Mr. Ryerson ignored the testimony of 
history for his own ends. “‘J’ever hear of 
women fighting?’’ he asked. “Well, then, 
we’re gonna have a bayonet charge. You 
better go home.” 

“‘I—I guess I can watch,” she began, 
and her lip trembled. 

Buffalo Bill, having chopped his bean 
pole down to the average length of his 
comrades’ weapons, made his way around 
the porch to the front of the house. On 
the lawn, Cadet Corporal Ryerson was 
haranguing the men at arms, whose long 
staves lent them a medieval air. 

“Hey, Buffalo,’’ a voice appealed. Mr. 
Doremus looked down into the round, 
freckled face of his pardner. ‘“‘ Why can’t 
I play?’’ Antelope Edward persisted. 
Even in the sudden surge of impatience 
her question inspired, he refrained from 
referring to her misfortune of sex. This 
was a subject upon which he knew his 
pardner to be unduly sensitive. 

“Aw,” he equivocated, ‘‘there aren’t 
enough cf us for you to play—just three 
onaside. Anyway you might get hurt.” 

“I would not, either,’’ she flared in- 
dignantly. ‘I’m stronger’n that little 
Washington Bancroft. I don’t guess he 
wants to play very much anyhow. Buf- 
falo, why can’t I take Washington’s place? 





E STRODE down the steps without 

replying. Argument, he knew, would 
be futile. An instant later, under the 
wistful eyes of Antelope Edward, battle was 
joined. The demoniac yell with which Mr. 
Ryerson urged his forces forward was 
enough to shatter stronger nerves than 
those possessed by that battalion of the 
Doremus army answering to the name of 
Washington Bancroft. ‘‘Comeon,”’ Buffalo 
Bill bawled, dashing forward, followed by 
Roscoe Simmons. With his weapon wav- 
ing unsteadily, little Washington took a 


few feeble forward steps in obedience. . 


Then he surrendered to that unreasoning 
terror which at times overcomes the most 
seasoned troops. He cast his theoretical 
gun and bayonet from him and fled. 

Swerving from his course, Ernest gave 
chase. His was not the nature to refrain 
from harrying the already cowed. Rather 
the sight of panic filled him with a lust to 
increase it. Washington gave a rabbit 
squeak of fright. Fast as he ran, the thun- 
dering feet of pursuit grew louder behind 
him. He did not dare look back. Had he 
done so, he would have found the red, 
pop-eyed face of his pursuer justified his 
terror. It was not pretty. 

The bean pole jabbed the fugitive in 
the rear, throwing him out of his stride; 
and prodded him again as he stumbled. 

“You stop!’ Washington whimpered. 
“Ouch! Please! Stop!” 

*‘Lay down then,’’ bellowed Mr. Ryer- 
son, wielding his weapon energetically. 
““You’re not dead till you lay down.” 

“I’m dead,’’ Washington screeched, 
throwing himself prone on the soggy turf. 


ILLIS PETRIE was retreating 

slowly before the thrusts of Buffalo 
Bill; and Claude Harrison, the late oppo- 
nent of Roscoe Simmons, was hopping 
about in a circle, endeavoring to bestow an 
equal attention upon a skinned knuckle 
and a bruised shin, while his tolerant 
conqueror stood and watched him. 

“Whyn’t you lay down?” Mr. Sim- 
mons queried. ‘‘You’re dead, ain’tcha? 
Lay down. Ooof!”’ 

The avenging bayonet of Cadet Cor- 
poral Ryerson caught the unprepared 
enemy in the rear and overthrew him. 
The indignant Mr. Simmons scrambled to 
his feet, unarmed and protestant. 

“You're too darned rough,”’ he com- 
plained. ‘‘Stop, I tell you. Ow! Cut it 
out. Quit! I won’t play.” 

“‘Play!’’ roared the delighted Mr. Ryer- 
son. ‘This is war. Lay down, if you're 
dead.” 


But the aggrieved and sniveling Mr. 
Simmons fled instead to the middle dis- 
tance, where he stood muttering tearfully 
and making a hasty and disheveling in- 
spection of his person to determine 
whether the punctures he had received 
were as actual as they felt. Mr. Ryerson 
charged Buffalo Bill. 

“Yay!’’ shouted Antelope Edward 
from her impromptu grand stand. ‘Go 
it, Buffalo. Kill ’em both!”’ 


DVICE and encouragement were only 
minor needs of the master scout. He 
required, besides, a dual personality and a 
rhinoceros hide. He tried with small suc- 
cess to guard against the trenchant and 
bloodthirsty bean pole of Mr. Ryerson 
and the thrusts delivered by the suddenly 
encouraged Mr. Petrie. Mr. Doremus was 
hurt. One glance at the face of the cadet 
corporal showed his determination to hurt 
more if possible. 

“Go it, Buffalo,’’ Antelope Edward 
shrilled. 

With a last desperate effort the out- 
numbered warrior smote Mr. Petrie 
across the head with his weapon and then 
collapsed. Mr. Ryerson, with a yell of 
triumph, bestrode his body. 

“T win,” he bawled. “I win!” 

No one gainsaid him. Keening dolor- 
ously, and holding his head with both 
hands, Mr. Petrie staggered away to join 
Messrs. Harrison, Bancroft and Simmons. 
They formed a background group, held 
together by a community of injury. 

Buffalo Bill, bruised and breathless, 
sank to the steps beside his pardner and 
rubbed himself. On the field of carnage 
Cadet Corporal Ryerson salvaged scat- 
tered weapons. The plump little girl sur- 
veyed her damaged companion gravely. 

“Hey, Elmer,’’ Mr. Ryerson hailed, 
warmed almost to cordiality by the recent 
foray, ‘we'll get a big gang together to- 
morrow an’ have a real skirmish, eh?”’ 

“T’ll come,’”’ Antelope Edward volun- 
teered promptly. 

Mr. Ryerson was pleased to guffaw 
raucously. ‘‘She’ll come,” he told Buffalo 
Bill. ‘‘That’s good, isn’t it? Say, kid, 
what do you think you are, anyway—a 
boy?” 


TTEMPTED mobilization of forces 
for arenewal of the conflict the follow- 
ing morning ended in absolute failure. 

“Say,” demanded Mr. Ryerson as he 
and his cousin sat on the kitchen stoop in 
the spring sunlight, recovering from the 
torpor of a heavy meal, “what’s the 
matter with the kids in this town? All 
sissies?” 

“They say you're too rough,”’ Buffalo 
Bill replied truthfully. 

Mr. Ryerson’s truculent face became 
suffused with scorn. ‘‘They’re a bunch of 
girls,” he accused. “‘They’re worse than 
that fat little Edwina. She came nosing 
around this morning. I chased her home.” 

‘“‘How?’’ demanded his kinsman 
eagerly. He had never achieved a success- 
ful formula for the elimination of his per- 
sistent pardner. 

“With a bean pole,’’ Cadet Corporal 
Ryerson replied. ‘‘‘ You want to play,’ I 
said. ‘All right. Il show you.’ I 
bayoneted her aplenty.” 

*‘Didn’t she cry?” 

‘Huh, I'll say she did,” his cousin an- 
swered with visible satisfaction. ‘‘That’s 
all the kids around here are—hollerin’ lit- 
tle girls.” 

‘I’m not,’’ Mr. Doremus contradicted. 

“Well, you play with girls, anyway,” 
the other modified. 

‘“‘I do not, either,’’ Buffalo Bill insisted 
hotly. He rose, picked up a bean pole and 
lunged savagely at the atmosphere. 

“If girls come around here,’”’ he prom- 
ised, “‘I’ll show ’em. Ugh!” 

Cadet Corporal Ryerson watched him 
with a reviving interest. “‘Look,” he said 
at length, anticipation flickering in his 
prominent eyes. “We'll fight a duel, you 
an’ me. I'll show you how to use a 
bayonet, kid.” 


(Continued on Page 219) 

















How Do Your Feet 
Look From Behind? 


ge as you have noticed the untidy 
appearance crooked heels or “run- 
over” shoes give to others, so it is noticed 
in you...Crooked heels throw the whole 
weight of your body on the outside of 
your feet, causing the ankles to wobble, 
bend outward under the severe strain and 
thicken. They induce weak ankles, tender 
heels, callouses and leg pains. 

Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads correct this 
fault at trifling cost. They keep you “in balance”’ 
and add immeasurably to your comfort, grace and 


pleasure in walking; lengthen the life of your 
shoes; preserve their shape; save repairs. 
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Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads are soft, com- 
fortable, and quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoe and dept. 
stores and leading drug stores. 35 cents per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 


Made by The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Arch Supports, Foot Com- 
fort Appliances and Foot Remedies. 
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How very disagreeable to scrub, 
scour and dip water to keep the toilet 
bowl clean! Don’t do it. Use 
Sani-Flush. See how every mark, 
stain and incrustation vanishes! A 
clean toilet bowl. Spotless! 

It’s a labor saver. Simply sprin- 
kle Sani-Flush into the bowl, follow 
directions on the can, then flush. 


Foul odors gone, stains gone, a 
glistening bowl. And the whole 
toilet really clean, for Sani-Flush 
gets into the hidden, unhealthful 
trap and cleans that too. Harmless 
to plumbing connections. Keep Sani- 
Flush in the bathroom always. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in. Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


8 
Sani-Flush 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio * 
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—\\ On the beds—No. T-1 Esmond Cortex-Finish, A 00 design centered 
in a new plain-border effect. Particularly appropriate to French rooms. 
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“At the foot of the beds—No. 19 Esmond All-Wool. Plain center with bor- 


der design showing a dainty adaptation of a more formal French pattern. 


f 


Now choosing a BLANKET can be a HAPPY ah 


F COURSE, When you’went out to buy an 
O old-time blanket you couldn't expect to 
be thrilled. It was just a covering. But now, 
with all the variety of the wonderful new 
Esmonds to choose from, selecting a blanket 
with the correct style, color and design for 
your needs can give you as much pleasure as 
picking a new dress. 


Make your blankets Harmonize 


There is a delight in having the blankets match 
the color scheme and the accessories of the 
room. With Esmond Blankets you can achieve 
this fashionable effect economically. All vari- 
eties considered, there are 400 Esmonds from 








CShese remarkable NEW TYPE 


Blankets make 


homes more beautiful and housework lighter 


which to make your choice, ranging in price 
from $3.50 to $36.00. 

You will be charmed at the range of colors 
—new, dainty, glowing shades; at the designs, 
unlike any you've seen on blankets before; at 
the new weaves; at the soft, downy, caressing 
fluffiness of Esmonds. 

These blankets are so exceptionally beautiful 
that fourteen of America's eelies decorators 
have enthusiastically endorsed them, to say 
nothing of the millions of women who prefer 
them year after year. 


Esmond Blankets save work 


No woman who has used an Esmond will go 

back to the old-fashioned pair blanket. 

Esmonds, because they are single length (that 

is, they have the two thicknesses of the old- 

fashioned pair blanket woven into one), are 
7 7 7 


No. 21-A Esmond Cortex-Finish. Plaid design, 
with a novel border. Beautifully bound. In many 
color combinations. 

No. 8007 Esmond Cortex-Finish. An interesting new 
type of design. It can be had in many other colors. 

No. 8005 Esmond Cortex-Finish. One of a great va- 
riety of authentic Esmond Indian patterns. 


Two 


Send 10c for 


easier to make beds with, easier to launder, air 
and store; and are more convenient and health- 
ful for the sleeper. 


Esmonds are softer, warmer 


A government investigation has discovered 
that, strange as it may seem, it is the air 
spaces in the blanket which keep the cold 
out and the heat in. Esmonds have a special 
double weave which creates many additional air 
spaces, which makes the blanket warmer, yet 
no heavier. 


Esmond Blankets (Cortex-Finish) 
$3.50 to $7 
Made of selected strong, curly fibres woven 
and napped by a special Esmond process which 


makes them delightfully soft and downy. 
Esmond ‘‘Two-in-one’’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


i . i 


No. 101 Cortex-Finish Esmond Baby Blanket. Plain 
center, with a delicate border pattern. 

No. 285 Cortex-Finish Esmond Baby Blanket. One 
of a great range of dainty baby blanket patterns. 

No. 6009 Esmond Cortex-Finish. A beautiful adap- 

In many 


tation of the fashionable ombre effect. 
other colors, too. 





Ir will delight your little girl and show you the fine Esmond quality. 
Address Esmond Mills, Esmond, Rhode Island, Department J-6. 


Send Dolly Blanket [) Pink [) Blue 
(CD Free—for the children “The Story of 
Buany Esmond,"’ with colored pictures. 


Name. 





( Free—**The Outline of Blanket Beauty.” 
An interesting booklet in colors, giving 
many suggestions for bedroom interiors, 





Blankets do not mat even after repeated 
washings; they are fadeproof and mothproof. 


Esmond Pure Wool Blankets and Esmond 
Camel's Hair Blankets, $8.50 to $36 


They have been called the finest wool blankets 
yet produced in America—they are quite un- 
equalled in richness of color and of design. 
Washed and shrunk at the mills. 


Esmond Baby Blankets, 85c to $5 


Their special weave makes them very light 
and very warm. They stay soft as rabbit's fur 
even after repeated laundering. They come in 
many dainty colors and quaint designs. 
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Drop a little “‘ Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus fora few nights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone”’ at any 
drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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‘for You 


How much? Well, many of our neigh- = 
borhood subscription representatives 
make each spare hour count for $1.50 or 
$2.00. Others, who have more time, earn 
as high as $15.00 or $30.00 extra every 
week—and more. 


Why shouldn’t you sell us your spare 
time? Even if you usually have only an 
hour or two a week—send in the cou- 

pon and we’ll tell you how to turn it 
into cash. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
229 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


What is your cash offer? 
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§ ! Send 2c for Valuable Catalog 
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Sanitary Rubber Goods. 
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“We gotta dress for the party,”’ Buffalo 
Bill demurred. 

““There’s lots of time,’’ Mr. Ryerson in- 
sisted, picking up a bean pole. ‘‘Come 
on.”” 

“Aw right,” his cousin complied 
weakly. ‘Only, go easy.” 

Ernest promised, with a grin of glee 
upon his heavy face. They circled each 
other warily, weapons ready. 

“You hold it wrong,”’ the cadet com- 
plained. ‘‘ Jab at me. Hard. There! See?” 

“‘Ouch,” said Buffalo Bill and backed 

up. He released one hand from his 
weapon to rub himself and was prodded 
again. At length the desperate Buffalo Bill, 
literally prodded beyond endurance, made 
a mighty thrust and drove his weapon 
home squarely where the central buttons 
on the cadet gray jacket met the belt 
buckle. Mr. Ryerson grunted and doubled 
up. 
‘‘Hurtja?”’ his kinsman asked. 
“T’ll show you,” the injured one 
wheezed and gripped his stave again. 
There was cold fury in his pop eyes, and 
his round face was distorted. Buffalo Bill 
was hopelessly outclassed. There was no 
restraint to the jabs he received now. 
They hurt cruelly, and Ernest showed no 
intention of relinquishing his attack. In- 
stead, with a horrid glee in. his face, he 
pressed it home. 


LESH and blood eventually conquer 

even the stoutest spirit. “Quit,” Buf- 
falo Bill bellowed at last. “Cut it out, 
Ernest. You hurt.” 

“You bet I do,’’ Mr. Ryerson said be- 
tween clenched teeth. ‘‘How do you like 
to get punched in the stummick, eh?”’ 

It was too much. Buffalo Bill cast his 
weapon from him and fled. Tears of pain 
dimmed his sight and he was aware that 
he desired to cry long and loudly. He 
sought the barn as concealment for his 
shame. 

“Cry-baby,” Mr. Ryerson called after 
him cheerfully, and sat down on the 
porch to rub his injured abdomen, with a 
mixture of pain and great self-satisfaction. 
The fugitive did not answer, but skirted 
the muck pool which frost-delivered earth 
had spread before the barn door and 
plunged into a dim and comforting pre- 
cinct. 

“Hi, Buffalo,”’ a grave voice hailed him. 
The world seemed to afford no privacy. 
He turned fiercely and faced Antelope Ed- 
ward, who stood beside a knot hole in the 
barn wall. 

“Whatcha doin’ in here?” he queried in 
a muffled voice. 

“I sort of sneaked in here,” she re- 
ported tranquilly. ‘‘I was scared he’d 
chase me again. I thought p’raps we 
could—could we play for a while we were 
scoutin’, Buffalo?”’ 

“Aw, he might find us here,” he ob- 
jected. She peered through the knot 
hole. 

“Your mother’s talkin’ to him,” she re- 
ported. ‘‘Now they’re goin’ into the 
house. Come on, Buffalo. Make out this 
is a frontier fort an’ ——’”’ 


’ 


ADET CORPORAL RYERSON had 

risen promptly when a somewhat di- 
sheveled and harried Mrs. Doremus ap- 
peared at the kitchen door. 

“Ernest,’”’ she asked, ‘“‘where’s Elmer? 
It’s time you dressed for the party.”’ 

“He’s around somewhere, I guess, Aunt 
Edith,” he replied vaguely. “‘I’ll get into 
my dress uniform,”’ he proposed, “‘an’ if he 
hasn’t come by then I’ll find him.” 

Thrice the swarming Sioux had bat- 
tered against the portal of the fort. Thrice 
the deadly fire of Antelope Edward and 
Buffalo Bill had driven them shrieking to 
cover. Never had lath, the weapon of the 
master scout, or discarded ax handle, 
employed as gun by his pardner, spread 
death so lavishly. 

In the midst of the fusillade the door 
swung open, revealing to the dazzled and 
startled eyes of the beleaguered, not the 
redskins they had visualized so clearly an 


instant ago nor the dusty cavalry column, 
but indubitably a military figure. 

Brave in the regalia of his academy’s 
dress uniform, Cadet Corporal Ryerson 
peered into the dim barn. White trousers 
were surmounted by a jacket amazingly 
gaudy, with red facings and gilt. Upon 
his head he wore, not a flat cap but a 
shako, crowned with a pompon of red. 

Starkest horror numbed Buffalo Bill. 
The triumph in the protuberant eyes gave 
him a qualm of nausea. His sensations 
surpassed those of a murderer appre- 
hended with his victim. Antelope Ed- 
ward, however, appeared unmoved by the 
splendid apparition. She stood beside 
him, the ax handle gripped in one fat fist, 
her round visage impassive as a clock face. 

Cadet Corporal Ryerson laughed 
nastily. Buffalo Bill flinched at the sound. 
Antelope Edward’s face remained un- 
moved but her grip tightened on the ax 
handle. ‘‘Just what I thought,” Ernest 
announced in a voice shrill with horrid 
glee. “You ——” é 


UFFALO BILL heard the rest of the 
insult but he was stupefied as though 
by some potent drug. It was his pardner 
who moved, not he. Her action was swift 
for one so generous of outline, and entirely 
unexpected from one so blank of visage. 
With only a faint surprise, Mr. Doremus 
saw the ax handle swing, carrying off the 
shako with its gorgeous pompon. He 
heard the exclamation of amazement and 
wrath Ernest uttered; saw him bend over 
to retrieve his fallen headpiece, and 
marked the mighty shove Antelope Ed- 
ward dealt him. 

Cadet Corporal Ryerson retired, rear 
foremost, through the open door. There 
was a splash of tremendous proportions, 
and following it, the voice of one greatly 
pained, terrifically enraged. 

With the ax handle upraised, Miss Cole 
made to follow. She had endured much 
from him, being a patient child. The cul- 
minating affront he had just offered was 
too great. Torpor dropped away from her 
pardner. He gripped her arm. 

Mrs. Doremus raised a heated face from 
the cookies she was arranging on a tray. 

“‘Oh, my goodness!”’ she exclaimed, and 
rushed for the porch. There the sound 
that assailed her ears was plainer, but 
even with the aid of her eyes she could not 
distinguish its source for an instant. 


N THE mud pool before the barn, 
something brown, wet and only faintly 
human was rising to hands and knees. As 
she rushed toward it two faces peered from 
the open barn door. These she identified, 
but it was a long minute before she could 
recognize her nephew. 

“Elmer Doremus,” his mother said 
when the parental inquiry neared its end, 
“this is the most awful of all the awful 
things you ever did. How you can stand 
there and look at me when ——”’ 

Antelope Edward interrupted. High 
color burned its danger signals in her 
cheeks and her usually placid blue eyes 
were bright. For the first time in her life 
she looked actually pretty. 

“TI done—did it,” she said, and there 
was pride but no contrition in her voice. 
“‘Elmer didn’t do it.” 

“You pushed Ernest into that awful 
mudhole?’’ Mrs. Doremus asked. 

“T hit him with the ax handle, too,” 
Miss Cole went on. “I’m glad I did. He 
said a awful, horrid thing.” ' 

“T cannot believe,’’ Mrs. Doremus said 
severely, ‘‘that Ernest would say any- 
thing that would deserve that, Edwina.” 

“He did, too,” Antelope Edward in- 
sisted, her eyes filling with tears at the 
memory. ‘He said a awful thing and I 
wish I’d killed him.” 

Buffalo Bill’s mother debated whether 
a child should be asked to repeat this evi- 
dent monstrosity of profanity or prurience. 
Her own curiosity impelled her. 

“Edwina, dear,” she said gravely, “I 
want you to tell me exactly what Ernest 

said. Come, dear.” 
“He said,” Miss Cole reported, sniffling, 
‘“*he said that Elmer played with girls.” 
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toom. All ages love to read pictures. | 
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Aub beautifully tailored from the same 
piece of fine, sturdy warm chinchilla— 
you'll find TOP-TO-TOE sets in your favor- 


ite shop... Equipped with the original 
HOOKLESS FASTENER, the leggings 
have no buttons to tear—no buttonholes 
to wear—they’re on and off in a flash. 


If your dealer is not featuring TOP-TO- 
TOE sets yet, send us $13.75 and we'll 
send your set promptly —charges prepaid. 
Mention the color — Navy, Tan, Cadet Blue, 
or Cranberry —and the size—2, 3, 4, Sor 6. 
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Now in your own home you can 
make those gorgeous Colonial 
Hooked Rugs you have always 
wanted—rugs of such exquisite 
colorings and designs that will 
prove the envy and admiration 
of all your friends. 


The amazing new Superior Simplified 
Rugcraft with the marvelous Rugcraft 
Looper and Frame enables you to create 
genuine hooked rugs by a method five 
times faster than the crude old- 
fashioned way and at one-half the cost. 


Beautiful color harmonies in charming, 
original patterns to complete your dec- 
orative ideas by a new method so simple 
that anyone can easily make a Colo- 
nial Hooked Rug in a few short hours. 





Combine Pleasure and Profit 
The popularity of Colonial Hooked Rugs 
assures a ready market for those who 
wish toturntheirsparetimeintoproft. 
Made by 
Superior 
Simplified 
Rugcraft 




















for complete details and FREE Pattern Design 
Service. Superior Rugcraft with its complete 

ttern design service can only be obtained direct 
cha the originators and manufacturers. 


SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
311 Fourth Ave., Clearfield, Pa. 


Send Coupon Today! 





Superior Appliance & Pattern Co. 
311 Fourth Ave., Clearfield, Pa. 


Send complete details of Superior Simplified Rugcraft. 
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wiches, French pastries, decorated cakes and other, 
Blue Ribbon (1st Prize) foods. ALICE BRADLEY, famous £0 
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guaranteed-proft plan. American School of r 


Home Economics, 837 E. WOK 
68th Street, Chicago, Ii. IT. 9D 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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Make your Christmas money. Exclusive designs. Best in 
value, design, and quality. Also beautiful boxed assortments 
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printed or engraved. Good commission. No money needed. 
Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. 


KNIGHT & CO. Box H. 76, Riverton, N. J. 
GO INTO BUSINESS Fes xourselt 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 


men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t 
putit off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


then a great wave of emotion, breaking 
down the barriers between the two anxious 
women, would fling them together. She 
wouldn’t have to say much, to explain; 
Miss Aldis would just take her by the hand 
and lead her upstairs to the room. 

That room! She shut her eyes, and re- 
membered other rooms where she and he 
had been to- 
gether in their 


smell of damp hay and bad tobacco greeted 
her. She sprang in and gasped: ‘To 
Oakfield. You know? Mr. Aldis’ place 
near Westover.” II 


ie BEGAN exactly as she had expected. 
A surprised parlor maid—why sur- 
prised ?—showed her into the low, paneled 
room that was so 
full of his pres- 





joy and their if 
strencth. . . . 
No, not that; she 
must not think of 
that now. For 
the man she had 
met in those 
other rooms was 
dying; the man 
she was going to 
was someone so 
different from 
that other man 
that it was like 
a profanation to 
associate their 
images. . . . 
And yet the man 
she was going to 
was her own 
Christopher, the 
one who had 
lived in her soul; 
and how his soul 
must be needing 
hers, now that it 
hung aloneonthe 
dark brink! As 
if anything else 
mattered at such 
a moment! She 
neither thought 
nor cared what 
Jane Aldis might | 
say or suspect; 
she wouldn’t 
have cared if the 
Pullman had 
been full of pry- 

ing acquaint- 
ances, nor if 
George and all | 
George’s family 
had got inat that | 
last station. 


like light, 


HE wouldn’t were old. 


have cared a 
fig for any of 
them. Yet at the 
same moment she 
remembered hav- 
ing felt glad that 
her old governess, 
whom she used 
to go and see 
twicea year, lived 
at Ockham—so 
that ifGeorge did 
begin to ask ques- 
tions, she could 
always” say: 


shame. 


did look! 


old! 








eA Sad Tale 


By Ev1zaABETH MILNER 


HE little green trees came 
out of the wood, 
Peeping and peering from 
under the pines. 
Then still, oh, 
they stood 
And stared in frightened, 
timid lines. 
The sober pines began to scold, 
For they were very, very old. 


Then came the frost with paint 
pots bright. 
The little green trees were 
green no more; 
But, robed in scarlet and gold 


Their gay new clothes with 
| joy they wore. 
“They are bright, but far, oh, far 
too bold,” 
Declared the pines. Yes, they 


With a flirt and a laugh the light 
wind came. 
The bare little trees soon 
shivered and shook, 
Quaking with cold and fear and 


How dark and grim the pines 
“You should give heed to what 


you're told,” 
They cried. Oh, they were very 


‘| ence, his books, 
his pipes, his ter- 
rier dozing on the 
shabby rug. The 
parlor maid said 
she would go and 
see if Miss Aldis 
could come down. 
Nora wanted to 
ask if she were 
with her 
brother—and 
how he was. But 
she found herself 
unable to speak 
the words. She 
was afraid her 
voice might 
tremble. And 
why should she 
question the par- 
lor maid, when in 
a moment, she 
hoped, she was to 
see Miss Aldis? 


HE woman 

moved away 
with a hushed 
step—the step 
which denotes ill- 
| ness in the house. 
She did not im- 
mediately return, 
and the interval 
of waiting in that 
room, so strange 
yet so intimately 
known,was anew 
torture to Nora. 
It was unlike 
anything that 
she had imagined. 
Thewriting table 
with his scat- 
tered pens and 
letters was more 
than she could 
bear. His dog 
looked at her 
amicably from 
the hearth but 
made no ad- 
vances; and 
though she 
longed to stroke 
him, to let her 
hand rest where 
Christopher’s 
had rested, she 
dared not for fear 
he should bark 


still, with fear 








“Yes, I went to 
see poor old 
Fraulein; she’s absolutely crippled now, 
you know. I shall have to give her a Bath 
chair. Could you get me a catalogue of 
prices?’”’ There wasn’t a precaution she 
hadn’t thought of—and now she was ready 
to scatter them all to the winds. 
Westover— Junction! 


HE started up and pushed her way out 

of the train. All the people seemed to 

be obstructing her, putting bags and suit- 

cases in her way. And the express stopped 

for only two minutes. Suppose she should 
be carried on to Albany? 

Westover Junction was a growing place, 
and she was fairly sure there would be a 
taxi at the station. There was one—she 
just managed to get to it ahead of a 
traveling man with a sample case and 
a new straw hat. As she opened the door a 


and disturb the 

peculiar hush of 
that dumb watchful house. She stood in 
the window and looked out at the budding 
shrubs and the bulbs pushing up through 
the swollen earth. . . . 

“This way, please.” 

Her heart gave a plunge. Was the 
woman actually taking her upstairs to his 
room? Her eyes filled, she felt herself 
swept forward on a great wave of passion 
and anguish. . But she was only 
being led across the hall into a stiff, lifeless 
drawing-room—the kind that bachelors 
get an upholsterer to do for them, and 
then turn their backs on forever. The 
chairs and sofas looked at her with an 
undisguised hostility, and then resumed 
the moping expression common to furni- 
ture in unfrequented rooms. Even the 
spring sun slanting in through the win- 
dows on the pale marquetry of a useless 






Hok™M stampedes the crowd with thrills 
—a whirlwind of fun and hilarity to the 
tense, surprising climax! Men and women 
both enjoy its quick fun and excitement, 

S> a its unexpected 
> twists of fortune. 
The game for a 
roomful — 2 to 8 
players. Learned 
in two minutes. 
Price of HOKUM, 
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or by mail. 














PIN G -PON GA truly great game! 


Fast, exciting action. 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Parker Brothers sole 
owners and makers. There is no better game! Sets 
from $2 to $20 at DEALERS’ or by mail. 


Touring, Rook, Pollyanna, Five Wise Birds, 
Pegity, Halma, and Pit are among the other 
Famous PARKER GAMES, all exciting fun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 
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New 
Shoes 


with old shoe 
comfort 


If you dread wearing 
new shoes because they 
make your feet sore and tender, 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads wher- 
ever you feel discomfort. You will 
get instant relief. New shoes will feel 

as comfortable as old ones. Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads remove the cause—friction and 
pressure of shoes, and positively prevent 
7 corns, callouses, bunions and blisters. Zino- 
/ pads are thin, medicated, antiseptic, protect- 
ive, healing. Cost but a trifle. Sold everywhere. 





1. For Tender Toes and Corns 
For tender toes (the first sign of corns), 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn 
size). Pain stops instantly and corns 
positively are prevented. 





2, Burning Soles—Callouses 


For Callouses here or burning sensa- 
tion or soreness—apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Callous size). They stop 


the cause, and end the pain at once. 
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prevented and all soreness removed, 

by applying Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
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4. Preventing Bunions 

Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Bunion 

size). They stop the pressure of the 

shoe, and prevent and relieve bunions 

and enlarged joints. 
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For painful ridges on the instep, 

ca 1 by tight shoes, use Dr. Scholl’s \ 
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y prevent blisters and quickly heal. LL 7 
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table seemed to bring no heat or light 
with it. 

The rush of emotion subsided, leaving 
in Nora a sense of emptiness and appre- 
hension. Supposing Jane Aldis should 
look at her with the cold eyes of this 
resentful room. She began to wish she 
had been friendlier and more cordial to 
Jane Aldis in the past. In her intense 
desire to conceal from everyone the tie 
between herself and Christopher she had 
avoided all show of interest in his family; 
and perhaps, as she now saw, excited 
curiosity by her very affectation of in- 
difference. 

No doubt it would have been more 
politic to establish an intimacy with Jane 
Aldis; and today, how much easier and 
more. natural her position would have 
been! Instead of groping about—as she 
was again doing —for an explanation of her 
visit, she could have said: ‘‘My dear, I 
came to see if there was anything in the 
world I could do to help you.” 

She heard a hesitating step in the hall— 
a hushed step like the parlor maid’s—and 
saw Miss Aldis pause near the half-open 
door. How old she had grown since their 
last meeting! Her hair, untidily pinned 
up, was gray and lanky. Her eyelids, 
always reddish, were swollen and heavy, 
her face sallow with anxiety and fatigue. 
It was odd to have feared so defenseless an 
adversary. Nora, for an instant, had the 
impression that Miss Aldis had wavered 
in the hall to catch a glimpse of her, take 
the measure of the situation. But per- 
haps she had only stopped to push back a 
strand of hair as she passed in front of the 
hall mirror. 


mF RS. FRENWAY—how good of 

you!”’ She spoke in a cool, detached 
voice, as if her real self were elsewhere, and 
she were simply an automaton wound up 
to repeat the familiar forms of hospitality. 
**Do sit down,”’ she said. 

She pushed forward one of the sulky 
armchairs, and Nora seated herself stiffly, 
her hand bag clutched on her knee, in the 
self-conscious attitude of a country caller. 

“T came oe 

“*So good of 
you,” Miss Aldis 
repeated. “I had 
no idea you were 
in this part of the 
world. Not the 
slightest.” 

Was it a lead she 
was giving? Or did 
she know every- 





“Oh—the Brinckers’? Hal Brincker 
was here yesterday, but he didn’t tell me 
you were staying there.” 

Nora hesitated. ‘‘No. The fact is, I 
have an old governess who lives at Ock- 
ham. I go to see her sometimes. And so 
I came on to Westover ——”’ She paused, 
and Miss Aldis interrogated brightly 
“Yes?” as if prompting her in a lesson 
she was repeating. 

“‘Because I saw Gladys Brincker the 
other day, and she told me that your 
brother was ill.” 

“Oh.”’ Miss Aldis gave the syllable its 
full weight, and set a full stop after it. 
Her eyebrows went up, as if in a faint 
surprise. The silent room seemed to close 
in on the two speakers, listening. A 
resuscitated fly buzzed against the sunny 
windowpane. “Yes; he’s ill,’’ she con- 
ceded at length. 

“T’m so sorry; I . 
such a friend of ours... 


.. he has been... 
so long. ...” 


“‘N7ES; I’ve often heard him speak of 
you and Mr. Frenway.”’ Another full 
stop sealed this announcement. (‘‘No, 
she knows nothing,” Nora thought.) “I 
remember his telling me that he thought a 
great deal of Mr. Frenway’s advice about 
moving trees. But then you see our soil 
is so different from yours. I suppose Mr. 
Frenway has had your soil analyzed.’’ 

“Yes. I think he has.” 

“‘Christopher’s always been a great 
gardener.” 

“‘T hope he’s not—not very ill? Gladys 
seemed to be afraid A 

“TllIness is always something to be 
afraid of, isn’t it?”’ 

“But you’re not—I mean, not anx- 
ious not seriously ?”’ 

“It’s so kind of you to ask. The doctors 
seem to think there’s no particular change 
since yesterday.” 

“And yesterday?” 

“Well, yesterday they seemed to think 
there might be.” 

‘“A change, you mean?” 

“Well, yes.” 

**A change—I hope for the better?”’ 

“They said they 
weren’t sure; they 
couldn’t say.” 

The fly’s buzzing 
had become so in- 
sistent in the still 
room that st 
seemed to be going 
on inside of Nora’s 
head, and in the 
confusion of sound 





A 





thing, and wish to 
extend to her vis- 
itor the decent shelter of a pretext? 
was she really so stupid —— 

“You're staying with the Brinckers, I 
suppose. Or the Northrups? I remember 
the last time you came to lunch here you 
motored over with Mr. Frenway from the 
Northrups’. That must have been two 
years ago, wasn’t it?’’ She put the ques- 
tion with an almost sprightly show of 
interest. 

‘‘No—three years,” said Nora, me- 
chanically. 

“Was it? As long ago as that? Yes— 
you're right. That was the year we moved 
the big fern-leaf beech. I remember Mr. 
Frenway was interested in tree moving, 


Or 


and I took him out to show him where the . 


tree had come from. He is interested in 
tree moving, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, yes, very much.” 


“ E HAD those wonderful experts 

down to do it. ‘Tree doctors,’ they 
call themselves. They have special appli- 
ances, you know. 

“The tree is growing better than it did 
before they moved. it. But I suppose 
you’ve done a great deal of transplanting 
on Long Island.” 

““Yes. My husband does a good deal of 
transplanting.” 

“‘So you’ve come over from the North- 
rups’? I didn’t even know they were 
down at Maybrook yet. I see so few 
people.” 

*‘No; not from the Northrups’.” 





she found it more 
and more difficult 
to regain a lead in the conversation. And 
the minutes were slipping by, and upstairs 
the man she loved was lying. It was absurd 
and lamentable to make a pretense of keep- 
ing up this twaddle. She would cut through 
it, no matter how. 

“T suppose you’ve had—a consulta- 
tion.” 

“Oh, yes; 
down twice.” 

““And what does he ——’”’ 

“Well; he seems to agree with the 
others.” 


Doctor Knowlton’s been 


HERE was another pause, and then 
Miss Aldis glanced out of the window. 
““Why, who’s that driving up?” she in- 
quired. “Oh, it’s your taxi, I suppose, 
coming up the drive.” 

“Yes. I got out at the gate.’’ She 
dared not add: ‘For fear the noise might 
disturb him.” 

“‘T hope you had no difficulty in finding 
a taxi at the Junction.” 

“Oh, no; I had no difficulty.” 

“‘T think it was so kind of you to come— 
not even knowing whether you’d find a 
carriage to bring you out all this way. 
And I know how busy you are. There’s 
always so much going on in town, isn’t 
there, even at this time of year?” 

“Yes; I suppose so. But your 
brother ——’”’ 

“‘Oh, of course my brother won’t be up 
to any sort of gayety; not for a long 
time.” 
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A most delicious 
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The popularity of Junket is due to 
these two facts: it is a delicious custard- 
like dainty. It provides an almost end- 
less variety of tempting ways to serve 
milk—the most nearly perfect food we 
have. By changing the topping—sliced 
fruits, chopped nuts, whipped cream— 
you can have a different, delightful 
dessert every day. Children ‘‘love”’ it; 
they seem never to get enough Junket. 
In 6 tempting flavors: 

Vanilla Chocolate Lemon 
Orange Raspberry Coffee 

In transforming milk into a custard 
Junket performs the first step in its diges- 
tion. Milk as junket is actually more 
wholesome than milk as milk. And almost 
as easy to serve—requires no cooking. Par- 
ticularly delicious ice-cold. Junket in pow- 
der form, sweetened and flavored; Junket 
Tablets, unsweetened and unflavored. 


gunket 
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DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


You'll want to try Junket—just 
send 5c in stamps or coin, together 
with your grocer’s name, for trial 
package of flavored Junket and recipe 
book. Or we shall be glad 
to mail you the Junket 
Book of Desserts free. 
Clip the coupon and mail 
today. 


Takes but one 
minute to make 








THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Dept. 211, Little Falls, N. Y. 
(If in Canada, address us Toronto, Ont.) 
Please send me the Junket Book of Desserts free. 
If 5c is enclosed, please send also package of flavored 
Junket. 
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color to 
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catalogue—Sent Free on Request! 


COMPANY, Dept. 25, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A PERIOD PIANO ADDS THE LAST 
TOUCH TO AN ARTISTIC HOME 


The lovely Grand shown above il- 
lustrates how Ivers & Ponp designers 
keep pace with improving taste in 
American interiors. Favored decora- 
tive styles are utilized to encase the 
famous Ivers & PonpD musical quali- 
ties. Write for our latest catalogue 
showing distinctive Grands, Uprights 
and Players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a charming, characteristic tone 
which their sterling integrity of construc- 
tion guards through the years. Built, as 
from the first, in but one quality - the best - 
under the original ownership-management, 
they are used in over 600 musical and 
educational institutions and 75,000 homes. 


? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 


information to buyers. 


Name — 
VA Adar 
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Beautiful 9 , 
Cloth pe 
You can now learn easily and 
quickly, right in your own 
home, by a wonderfully simple 
method, how to plan and make 
all your clothes and save half 
on everything. 

The Woman’s Institute will 

teach you how 4 
to put so much 
style into every 
garment that noth- 
ing will ever appear 
“home-made.*’ You 
will be proud to 
wear it because you 
will know it is as 
smart as anything 
in the shops. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Mail the cou- 
pon today for Free Book- 
let, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.”’ It tells what the 




























Woman's Institute has 
done for 250,000 other 
women and girls and how 
it can help you to have 
prettier clothes and earn 
$20 to $40 a week at 
home in spare time. 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-Y, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or_ obligation, please send me a 

copy of ‘“*Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and tell me 

how I can learn the subject which I have marked — 
O Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 

0 Professional Dressmaking (j Cooking 

















Earn $20-$35 a Week 


MEET patients, help dentist, keep rec- 
ords. Study at home in spare time, and 
prepare for this newly opened profitable 
field for women. Practice outfit included. 
Money back agreement. Free large, fas- 
cinating booklet: ‘“‘A Wonderful New 
. Profession for Women.” 
», ._CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

..x¢ Dept.14P,421S.Ashland Blvd., Chicago,Ill. 
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“A long time; no. But you do 
hope i 
“T think everyone about a 
ought to hope, don’t you?”’ 
“Yes; but I mean ——’”’ 
Nora stood up suddenly, her brain 
whirling. Was it possible that she and 
that woman had sat thus facing each 
other for half an hour, piling up this con- 
versational rubbish, while upstairs, out of 
sight, the truth, the meaning of their two 
lives, hung on the frail thread of one man’s 
intermittent pulse? She could not im- 
agine why she felt so powerless and baffled. 
What had a woman who was young and 
handsome and beloved to fear from a 
dowdy and insignificant old maid? Why, 
the antagonism that these very graces 
and superiorities would create in the 
other’s breast, especially if she knew they 
were all spent in charming the being on 
whom her life depended. Weak in herself, 
but powerful from her circumstances, she 
stood at bay on the ruins of all she had 
ever loved. ‘‘How she must hate me— 
and I never thought of it,’”” mused Nora, 
who had imagined that she had thought of 
everything where her relation to her lover 
was concerned. Well, it was too late now 
to remedy her omission; but at least she 
must assert herself, must say something to 
save the precious minutes that remained, 
and break through the stifling web of 
platitudes which her enemy’s tremulous 
hand was weaving around her. 
“Miss Aldis—I must tell you—I came 
to see . 





sick bed 





a OW he was? Sovery friendly of you. 
He would appreciate it, I know. 
Christopher is so devoted to his friends.”’ 
“But you’ll—you'll 
tell him that I ——’”’ 
“Of course. That 
you came on purpose 
to ask about him. As 
soon as he’s a little bit 
stronger.” 

‘But I mean— 
now?” 

“Tell him now that 
you called to inquire? 
How good of you to 
think ofthat too! Per- 
haps tomorrow morn- 
ing, if he’s feeling a lit- 
tle bit brighter. . . .” 

Nora felt her lips 
drying as if a hot wind 
had parched them. 
They would hardly 
move. ‘‘But now — now — today.” 


Her 
voice sank to a whisper as she added: 
“‘Isn’t he conscious?” 


““Oh, yes; he’s conscious; he’s per- 
fectly conscious.”’ Miss Aldis emphasized 
this with another of her long pauses. ‘‘He 
shall certainly be told that you called.” 
Suddenly she, too, got up from her seat and 
moved toward the window. “I must seem 
dreadfully inhospitable, not even offering 
you a cup of tea. But the fact is, perhaps 
I ought to tell you—if you’re thinking of 
getting back to Ockham this afternoon, 
there’s only one train that stops at the 
Junction after three o’clock.”” She pulled 
out an old-fashioned enameled watch with 
a wreath of roses about the dial, and 
turned almost apologetically to Mrs. Fren- 
way. ‘‘ You ought to be at the station by 
four o’clock at the latest; and with one of 
those old Junction taxis. I’m so 
sorry; I know I must appear to be driving 
you away.” A wan smile drew up her 
pale lips. 


Ja ge knew just how long the drive from 
Westover Junction had taken, and 
understood that she was being delicately 
dismissed. Dismissed from life—from 
hope—even from the dear anguish of filling 
her eyes for the last time with the face 
which was the one face in the world to 
her! (‘But then she does know every- 
thing,” she thought.) 

“I mustn’t make you miss your train, 
you know.” 

“‘Miss Aldis, is he—has he seen any- 
one?”’ Nora hazarded in a painful whis- 
per. 





““Seen anyone? Well, there’ve been all 
the doctors—five of them! And then the 


nurses. Oh, but you mean friends, of 
course. Naturally.’”’ She seemed to re- 
flect. ‘‘Hal Brincker, yes; he saw our 


cousin Hal yesterday—but not for very 
long.”’ 

Hal Brincker! Nora knew what Chris- 
topher thought of his Brincker cousins— 
blighting bores, one and all of them, he 
always said. And in the extremity of his 
illness, the one person privileged to see 
him had been—Hal Brincker! Nora’s 
eyes filled; she had to turn them away 
for a moment from Miss Aldis’ timid, in- 
exorable face. 

“But today?” she finally brought out. 


4 O. TODAY he hasn’t seen anyone; 
not yet.’”” The two women stood 

and looked at each other; then Miss Aldis 
glanced uncertainly about the room. “But 
couldn’t I Yes, I ought at least to 
have asked you if you won’t have a cup of 
tea. Sostupid of me! There might still be 
time. I never take tea myself.”” Once 
more she referred anxiously to her watch. 
“The water is sure to be boiling, because 
the nurses’ tea is just being taken up. If 
youll excuse me a moment I’ll go and see.” 
“Oh, no; no!” Nora drew in a quick 





sob. “‘How can you? I mean, I 
don’t want any. . . .” 
Miss Aldis looked relieved. ‘‘Then I 


shall be quite sure that you won’t reach 
the station too late.”” She waited again, 
and then held out a long stony hand. ‘So 
kind—I shall never forget your kindness. 
Coming all this way, when you might so 
easily have telephoned from town. Do 
please tell Mr. Frenway how I appreciated 
it. You will remember 
to tell him, won’t you? 
He sent me such an in- 
teresting collection of 
pamphlets about tree 
moving. I should like 
him to know how much 
I feel his kindness in 
letting you come.”’ 
She paused again, and 
pulled in her lips so 
that they became a 
narrow thread, a mere 
line drawn across her 
face by aruler. “But, 
no; I won’t trouble 
you; I’ll write to thank 
him myself.’’ Her 
hand ran out to an 
electric bell on the 
nearest table. It shrilled through the 
silence, and the parlor maid appeared with 
a stagelike promptness. 

“The taxi, please? 
taxi.” 


Mrs. Frenway’s 


HE room became silent again. Nora 

thought: “Yes; she knows every- 
thing.’’ Miss Aldis peeped for the third 
time at her watch, and then uttered a slight, 
unmeaning laugh. The blue bottle banged 
against the window, and once more it 
seemed to Nora that its sonorities were 
reverberating inside her head. They were 
deafeningly mingled there with the ex- 
plosion of the taxi’s reluctant starting-up 
and its convulsed halt at the front door. 
The driver sounded his horn as if to sum- 
mon her. 

“‘He’s afraid, too, that you'll be late!” 
Miss Aldis smiled. 

The smooth, slippery floor of the hall 
seemed to Nora to extend away in front 
of her for miles. At its far end she saw a 
little tunnel of light, a miniature maid, a 
toy taxi. Somehow she managed to travel 
the distance that separated her from them, 
though her bones ached with weariness, 
and at every step she seemed to be lifting 
a leaden weight. The taxi was close to her 
now, its door was open, she was getting 
in. The same smell of damp hay and bad 
tobacco greeted her. She saw her hostess 
standing on the threshold. “‘To the Junc- 
tion, driver—back to the Junction!” she 
heard Miss Aldis say. The taxi began to 
roll toward the gate. As it moved away 
Nora heard Miss Aldis calling: ‘I'll be 
sure to write and thank Mr. Frenway.” 
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. Revealsamazingly simple ¢ 
e: secret of the constant success ? 
s that caterers and chefs have with “*s 
. . r e 
$ Hip-O-Lite. You can have the same + 
e professional skill added to the extra ? 
e, deliciousness of homemade cake, § 
& pastry, ice cream, etc. *. 
Ps Hip-O-Lite is the ready-to-use marshmallow ¢ 
e creme, thick and rich enough to be used in- 
o stead of whipped cream for a topping on . 
e chilled desserts, or in hot chocolate. Py 
e P : . P 
e Thinned with water, Hip-O-Lite becomes a “ 
: delicate marshmallow sauce delicious on ice ¢ 
e cream and fancy puddings. Z 
*. Your Grocer has Hip-O-Lite or will get it for 
: you. The Booklet is free—write for your copy. *, 
z THE HIP-O-LITE COMPANY * 
e 206 Market St., Dept.A, St. Louis,Mo, $3 
° « 


* HIP-O-LITE 


a ready-to-use ; 
*» MARSHMALLOW CREME “ 








Make your soups, 
stews & gravies 
taste better- 
use a dash of 
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PERFECT HEMSTITCHING [> _ 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 
Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy to operate. Pays for 
itself inten minutes’ time.Send no 
money, Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased, 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex 











STYLE BOOK FREE | 
Everything beautiful for babies, 
and for children up toeight. Pretti- 
est new styles for baby—all at prices 
emesingly low. Write for your free 
copy of Baby’s Own Style Book. 
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Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ 
ment and furnish Wor! Outfit. Limited offer. Write t 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D9, 3900Sheridan Road, Chicas 
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Unknown Soldier 
and the 
A;-lington Memorial 
angen 


c OT: NKNOWN a rests a soldier honored with all 
Ay: the fame of all our battle heroes. “UNKNOWN,” 
ead) %| we say; yet the clear, unlettered marble of the 
Unknown Soldier’s tomb reflects every name that Memory has 
carved inanyheart that ever loved,and proudly loved, asoldier. 


Together with the Arlington Memorial it is a symbol of 
remembrance— America’s most magnificent and revered 


soldier shrine. Both are built of Vermont Marble. 


Vermont Marble was selected, after long research by a 
Government commission, because of inspiring beauty— 
flawless sculptural quality—tested ability to endure for un- 
measured time. America’s noblest memory stone! Let it 
bear the record of your family traditions. 

REE—this pictorial booklet—to tell you bre wear; 


yon about modern memorials—to show 
you what Master Craftsmen in Marble have AMA. THAT 18 Be 
created for others. By classifying all types of Be Sint ano bet 
memorials, it simplifies the problem of select- FOREVER ~ 
ing a design. Write for it! p 4 

ear you are Master Craftsmen in Marble, gy ios 
dealers in Vermont Marble Memorials. ‘(%@ ™ 
Through them our Department of peony ack isat jae 
your service for sketches, estimates, and finished i " 3 
memoria —_ 

EES Marsie ComMPANY 
Dept. L, Proctor, Vermont 
World’s Largest Quarriers of Marble 


Kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
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DESIGNED 
jor Luxurious 
Bathrooms 


Yet priced low enough for 
modest homes 


HOUGH designed for the bathrooms of 

luxurious homes, apartments and hotels, 
its reasonable price has made the Church 
Sani-White Seat a bathroom luxury every- 
one can afford. A dark-colored, cracked 
or old toilet seat can easily be replaced with 
a modern, clean, white, sanitary Church 
Toilet Seat. You can easily put one on any 
toilet in a few minutes with an ordinary 
pair of pliers. Its pure whiteness adds new 
beauty to any bathroom. 


Its white surface is an ivorylike sheathing, as easy to 
keep clean as porcelain. It won’t crack, split, wear off or 
change color. Phone or visit your neighborhood plumb- 
ing store today. They can supply you. Clip the coupon 
and mail for booklet and cross-section. 


Churc 
sani~white eas 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 





C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. N-10, 

Holyoke, Mass, 
With no obligation to me, please send a free copy of your 
book, ‘“An Easy Wayto Makea Bathroom More Attractive,”’ 
together with free sample of Sani-White Sheathing to: 


Name 
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UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 
for Gifts or Home Decoration 


No.193, 
Door 
Stop 





















Paint these casts with oil paints, lac- 
quer, bronze or other mediums. Our 
FREE, illustrated catalog contains 
nearly 200 designs— Book Ends, Door 
No. 165, Book Ends Stops, Door Knock- 
ers, Andirons, Etc. 
Many in colors. No. 
165, Book Ends; 
634 in. x 6% in., 
wet. 8% lbs., $1.50 
per pair. No. 193, 
Door Stop; 10 in. x 
6 in., wgt., 7 lbs., 
$1.50 each. F. O. B. Albany. Send 
remittance with order. Dept. L. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. Albany,N. Y. 
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Have Fun 
Making Money 


Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
c- make a lot of money right at home 
= ’ 

Ss and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 

° to learn about our plan, 

Costs Nothing all details are given you 

free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 

book telling all about our methods which have made 
sO many women independent. Learn how easy it is 


to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most delight- 
ful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 42-S, ADRIAN, MICH. 









Earn $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’sequipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 311 
421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘ Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pages, 
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Around the World I Go 


(Continued from Page 40) 


We lunched at Kompong Tom, a string 
of Chinese stores beside a shrunken river, 
and sped on again across the burning 
wastes. A few advocate birds, pens at 
ear, patrolled the middle distance, medi- 
tating profoundly on nothing. We passed 
scattered spider-legged farms—and a 
canoe. A taxicab in mid-Atlantic could 
not have been more astonishing. I said as 
much to the French lad who started out of 
his glazed trance to say, first ‘‘Ah oui” 
and then ‘Mais non.” 
fell they would have a use for that canoe. 
When the Mekong came down in flood, 
forcing the Tonlé Sap backward, the whole 
country went under water, to emerge 
green with rice. During the wet season 
the houses were just so many little islands. 
That said, he relapsed into silence. He 
seemed scared of me; of everything in 
fact. We halted at a wooden bungalow 
and the boy got out, dragging his battered 
bag with him. 

“Live near here?”’ I inquired. 

“‘Here, in that house.”’ 

** Alone?” 

“Yes,” 

I looked at the bungalow. It had a di- 
lapidated appearance. The forest pressed 
dark and silent upon its rear. A lonely 
spot of a night, I should say. No wonder 
the boy’s eyes looked queer. 

Half an hour later the Filipino nudged 
my elbow and pointed. I caught my 
breath. Far ahead the five great fir-cone 
towers of Angkor Vat soared triumphantly 
above the tree tops, rosy in the evening sky. 

There are people who speak of the 
ancient Khmers as though they were a 
race of demigods 
who appeared out 


When the rains. 


defense. His conquests had brought him 
ample slave labor, nevertheless the prob- 
lem of feeding that army of workmen, 
maintaining roads—all the stone had to be 
dragged a distance of twenty miles—and 
directing the colossal, widespread work 
must have been enormous. In the twenty- 
eight years of his reign, he built “the 
impregnable, terrifying”’ city of Yacod- 
harapura and surrounded it with a wall 
over twelve kilometers in circumference— 
or nearly twice that of Carthage under the 
Romans—which in turn was protected by 
a deep moat stocked with ferocious croco- 
diles. ‘He built, among other things, that 
most original of all Khmer monuments, 
the Bayon; also Phnom Kantal and Tep 
Prenam. He dug out the vast Eastern 
Reservoir, hove up dikes, and built roads 
and bridges galore. He also started on the 
Phimeanakas, ‘Aerial Palace,’ a job 
which he did not live to complete. Yaso- 
varman died in 908. For the originality of 
his designs and the grandeur of his achieve- 
ments he must be acknowledged one of the 
master builders of all time. 


Genturies of Oblivion 


N 1112 came Suryavarman II, and while 
the five “Little Dynasties’’ were cower- 
ing from the Tartars in Nanking, Saint 
Bernard preaching the second Crusade, 
Guelphs and Ghibellines making nuisances 
of themselves in Italy and Thomas a 
Becket getting canonized for having been 
one in England, he was quietly bringing 
forth that greatest and finest expression 
of Khmer genius, Angkor Vat. His suc- 
cessor, Jayavarman 

VII, continued the 





of some mysterious 
background, took 
possession of Cam- 
bodia and, having 
built marvelously, 
vanished whence 
they had come. The 
idea is poetical but 
its colors run in 
the washtub. The 
Khmers of yester- 
day were the same 
breed as the Cam- 
bodians of today. 
Under the sway of 
inspired kings they 
rose to great wealth 
and power. The 
strong dynasty 
petered out, venge- 








immense work, built 
the beautiful and 
simpleTa Prom and 
a few lesser monu- 
ments. Angkor was 
now at its apogee, 
a city of temples, 
monuments, pal- 
aces, canals and 
basins extending 
over an area of 
thirty square miles. 
Succeeding kings 
were to maintain it 
in good order but 
there were to be no 
more buildings of 
any note. 

A few centuries 











of glory—then the 





ful enemies closed 
in upon them, dev- 
astating the land, and the jungle swept a 
veil over what was left. Burial places 
have ever been a fruitful source of informa- 
tion to the archeologist, but the Khmers 
burned their dead. If they had any litera- 
ture it was inscribed on talipot leaves, no 
trace of which remains. All that is left to 
tell of a puissant and artistic people are 
the bas-reliefs, a few stone tablets en- 
graved in Sanskrit, and the writings of a 
Chinaman—‘“‘sic transit gloria mundi!”’ 


Beginning of Angkor 


HE first Khmer monarch mentioned on 

the tablets is S’rutavarman, whois sup- 
posed to have reigned at the commence- 
ment of the sixth century A. D., but it was 
not until some three centuries later that 
Angkor was settled on as the capital. The 
reasons for the choice of Angkor for the 
new metropolis are obvious, it was more 
or less the strategic center and there was 
the Tonlé Sap with its unlimited supplies 
of fish for the pot and water for the rice 
fields—it supports a fishing population of 
thirty thousand to this day. The site 
determined on, Yasovarman set to work 
with unbounded vision and energy, build- 
ing magnificent temples and palaces, lay- 
ing out huge systems of irrigation and 


Siamese came and 

stormed “the im- 
pregnable, terrifying’’ walls. The rest is 
oblivion. For centuries Angkor lay therein 
gloom and silence, with the trees growing 
higher and the creepers wrapping closer, 
the monkeys making mock of the fallen 
gods, panthers dragging their meat 
through the Courts of Honor. Then in 
1850 came the first white man, Father 
Bouillevaux, a French missionary. Imag- 
ine it! Father Bouillevaux was a good 
Christian and the monuments were ob- 
viously nasty pagan things; he had no use 
for them at all. But ten years later came 
aman of very different caliber, Henri Mon- 
hot, the naturalist. He came from Siam, 
explored the ruins, wrote of them with 
great excitement and enthusiasm, tottered 
on into Laos and died. Forty-seven years 
were to elapse, then French diplomacy 
succeeded where Khmer arms had failed, 
the three lost provinces of Battambang, 
Sisophon and Siem Reap were restored by 
Siam to the Cambodian crown; and to 
L’Ecole francaise d’ Extreme Orient was as- 
signed the task of bringing the wonder 
city of Yasovarman back to the light. 


The Oriental invented curry, has all the 
ingredients under his hand and can cook it 
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Smart Hats 


It’s the color that stamps a hat 
stylish, today! Fifteen cents invested 
in an envelope of Diamond Dyes yill 
make your old felt or straw a new 


hat. Home dyeing is the rage; t's 
fun, and how much money it saves! 
Dye your hats and dresses; tint the 
trimmings, your underwear and stock- 
ings. But use true dyes, not synthetic 
tints that streak. 

For a new wardrobe, or hangings 
in the home, do a little dyeing and 
tinting! But be sure to use Diamond 
Dyes—real dye—even for tinting. 
FREE: Your druggist will give you the 
Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; suggestions 
and simple directions for beautiful 
tinting and dyeing; real piece-goods 
color samples. Or big illustrated book 
Color Craft—free—write DIAMOND 
DYES, Dept. M14, Burlington, Vt. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil to DYE 





























Real STYLE 
REAL Saving 


UST from Paris! A grou; 
J of the smartest frocks that 
have ever come to Fifth Ave 
nue—shown in detail in our 
remarkable new style book 
just off the press. 

It tells how you can have 
these lovely frocks cut to your 
exact size and_then_finish 
them yourself. All the difficult 
work—embroidery, pleating 
shirring, hand-drawn work, etc.—is done for you by ex 
perts. Easy, common-sense instructions accompany each 
dress. You do not MAKE the dress; you only FINISH it 

You save so much this way! Exquisite, last-minute 
Paris styles, at about the cost of the materials alone 
Write for the free style book today! 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, INC. 
Dept. H. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ace aiacaeeiniils 


DELIGHTFUL XMAS GIFTS 


NAME stamped in Gilt letters on Pencils and Case—FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets 





























x Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin Pocket 
Case with NAME engraved on each pencil and Cas.-75 cents 
No. 3--Three Pencils and Case--Name engraved as aboy'.--40.cents 





fai Alalilt EONA L.HILL —S= —— 
fmllilaliit EONA L.HILL \ 


p> 2 
No. H--Three Pencils (fancy polishes) Name Engraved-X ma«b« »x-25 cts. 
No.6--Box of Six Pencils--45 cents; No. 12--Boxof Twel --65cents 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Mon«y Order 
Prices include Parcel Post. For Guaranteed Delivery a! 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. De9t.324.2)5¥-38 


CMaterni. 


Lane Bryant Maternity Clothes 
enable you to dress stylishly 
during all stages of maternity 
—and after baby comes as 
well. Latest modes, designed 
to conceal your condition and 
provide for expansion. 

Style Book free, showing latest 
styles in Dresses, Coats and Cor- 
sets for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 
Address Dept. 51 


Sane Pryant 39th St. at Sth Ave. 


NEW YORK 






































You can complete this 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Faas 


twoyears. meetsailrequirementsforentrance t« rcollege 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-853 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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\ K } HEN clouds are gathering in the sky, 

and thunder rumbles overhead, it’s 
time to trot out little rubbers and umbrellas. 
Wet feet are bad for boys and girls. A 
youngster must be kept real snug and dry 
when rainy days are here. 


But how about the other kind of rainy day 
that’s coming? How about the Danger 
Days, when systems are exposed to dan- 
gerous diseases? Rubbers, raincoats and 
umbrellas cannot guard your boys and girls 
against a Danger Day. As distant thunder 
warns you of a storm that’s on the way, a 
Danger Day will warn you that it’s lurking 
in your home. Sniffly noses, sore throats, 
finicky appetites, are nature’s signals to 
you that a child’s resistance is low—that 
he is in the shadow of a Danger Day! 


Healthy bodies are safe bodies 


The foods your children eat are the build- 
ing materials of which their growing bodies 
are made. Healthy bodies cannot be made 
of poor materials. Active, growing bodies 
need more than plenty of food! There are 
Danger Days ahead. They need the right 
kind of food. It must contain the vital 
elements for making strong bones, sound 
teeth, firm flesh, red blood and worlds of 
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energy for tomorrow. If any single vital 
element is missing in the food of boys and 
girls, no amount of fresh air, exercise or 
sleep can supply it. What are these vital 
elements? Where can they be found? Every 
mother owes it to her children to know. 


Whole wheat builds resistance 


When nature conceived the grain of wheat, 
she created a spark of life. She crowded 
into the whole wheat berry the very 
food elements essential to life and growth. 


In Ralston, the whole wheat cereal, children 
get the things which bodies must have to 
fortify them against the Danger Days to 
come—for none of the vital food elements 
have been removed in making Ralston. 


You want those youngsters to have sturdy 
bones and hard white teeth? It takes 
calctum and phosphorus to make them. 
Ralston has calcium—and phosphorus too. 


You want your youngsters to be strong— 
with flesh solid and firm? Then they need 
proteins. The proteins of whole wheat 
are all retained in making Ralston. 


You want your children. to be red-blooded, 
active, eager, rosy-cheeked? Then they 
must have iron—not the drug store kind— 




















DANGER 


Street address 


DAYS COUPON 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


Kindly mail me a complimentar f 

y copy of the 32-page Danger Days 
Booklet “Health through Whol i iets,” 
called the ‘‘ Magic Blackboard.” — = a — 


Name 
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| Are their little insides protected as well? 


but food iron. Ralston will give it to them. 
You want alert, wide-awake, energetic 
youngsters? The embryo and center of the 
whole wheat berry in Ralston are .store- 
houses of energy. You want to be sure 
that your youngsters have natural, normal 
elimination? The bran in Ralston helps 
nature function normally. 


You want above all a merry sparkle in 
their eyes—happiness that comes with 
perfect health—the wholesome growth that 
comes with hardy, well-nourished systems? 
Then vitamins of life and growth must be 
provided. Ralston supplies them. 


Let Danger Days come—the Ralston 
boys and girls will be ready for them! 


Use the Danger Days Coupon! 


We have a most important new booklet for 
you, that every mother should read. It 
tells all about Danger Days—how you can 
recognize them—how you can fortify 
your boys and girls against them. It is 
32 pages, fully illustrated. The name of the 
book is ‘‘Health through Whole Grain 
Diets.”” Send for it. It may mean warding 
off many Danger Days! 


The coupon will bring your complimentary 
copy, and also a unique novelty for the 
children called the ‘‘ Magic Blackboard.” 





Other Ralston Products 
MapI-Flake—The Entire Wheat Flake 
Checkr Corn Flake— The Super Flavor Corn Flake 
Ry-Krisp—The Entire Rye Wafer 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Whole Grain Means Health 
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Oak Flooring 


solves the problem of the old home made new. 
It makes all rooms modern, brightening the 
interior, adding to the attractiveness of furni- 
ture. Oak is the correct harmonizing founda- 
tion for rugs. Lay oak right over the old worn 
floor. The expense is slight compared to the 
permanent added value. 
= OAK makes a permanent floor, and 
i the surface is easily kept in perfect 
i condition, promoting health and 
| saving housework. 
| Oak floors add value to property for 
| rental or sale, at a negligible expense 
i compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 


| WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
—containing modern color finishes 
with suggestions for treatment of 
various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1253 Builders’ Bldg. _CHICAGO 








i Babies 








Both of these hse are FREE 


Our ~ Our catalog containing everything _ infants’ and 
children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one 
penny of cost, your copy of Dr. Lowry’s celebrated 
book on the ‘‘ Care and Feeding of Infants.”’ 

Our catalog illustrates and describes the most com- 
plete lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well as 
the most approved lines of Maternity Corsets, Loose 
Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Dainty 
Lingerie, toge ther with the newest Fifth Avenue styles 
in dresses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catalog. 

Ask for Catalog 428 L. 


NATIONALBELLASHEsS © «: 


202 West 24th Street 672 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this cou- 
pon to our New York headquarters—if you live west 
of the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) 
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Wislelaccusaee GIFTS 
_ from POHLSONS 


NEW pleasure attends 
Christmas giving when 

one may choose from hundreds 

of delightful novelties orig- 
te per ond, qhersulnaly pack 

$ . age y Pohlson ne new 6: 

This Gift Book page Gift Book is yours for 
FREE the asking. A card brings it. 


Rainbow Bath “eo aga 


5450. Fragrant 

salts, a rainbow of 

colors, in soluble 

capsules. Lilac, 

valley lily, rose 

and other intri- & 

genactors. Boxof & 

8. Postpaid $1.00 
Shade Pulls 

5341.Transparent, 
with full rigged 
ship in silhouette. 
Hung by silken 
cords. Box of 3, 
postpaid $1.00 


Poh remittances payable to Pohlson’s 


hlson's 1 ousitfal Gifts 


Pohise 30 Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples $ 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestuut oe Philadelphia, Pa. 











Invitations—Announcements 


100 in script lettering, $3.50 
S 22: rest “ pat ‘a ©” 
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superlatively well. You can get beatific 
curries any day in any hotel in China or 
Siam. A great part of the charm of the 
Orient for me is its curries. I did obtain 
curry in Indo-China, but only by sitting 
up and howling like a dog. They gave 
me curry, but with a surreptitious air, as 
though in merely serving the stuff the house 
was losing caste. Rice also. 
Indo-China is the second 
rice-producing country of 
the world, yet can you get a 
mouthful of this the staple 
product in any respectable 
Indo-Chinese hotel? Yes, 
you can, but only at the cost 
of making a noise like a 
fetnale jackal deprived of its 
young. ‘“Rice!’’ they ejac- 
ulate with pained surprise. 
“You want rice? Coolie 
food?” Certainly I want 
rice. If thé coolie eats excellent food I 
have every intention of sharing it with 
hit. 

Sweet potatoes are also a staple of 
coolie consumption and therefore taboo. 
Always excepting the bungalow at Ang- 
kor. Up there, miles away in the jungle, 
they can get you anything. “Curry?” 
says the manager. ‘‘Certainly—every 
day and all day long, if youlike. Rice? By 
the ton if you wish. Do you prefer Moun- 
tain, Lowland, Burmese, Siamese or our 
own? Sweet potatoes? My dear sir, of 
course!”’ 

Angkor bungalow almost directly faces 
the Vat, the sole monument of the group 
which escaped the jungle inundation. It 
is probable that it was always used as a 
place of worship, Buddhists supplanting 
Brahmanists, and as such roughly pre- 
served. It stands on an artificial island 
formed by a moat two hundred yards wide 
and nearly three miles in circumference. 
The approach is from the west, by a stone 
causeway which crosses the moat and along 
which two sections of cavalry could ride 
abreast. A pair of Khmer lions guard 
the western end, conventional monsters 
with gaping jaws and manes done up in 
tight ringlets like those worn by our Early 
Victorian grandams. The balustrades are 
supported on carved pedestals and are 
rounded to represent the bodies of Nagas, 
or sacred serpents, curving up at the ends 
into fans of seven heads. 


Legend of the Naga 


VERY WHERE in Cambodia you will 

see the Naga, for, according to legend, 
the land was once peopled by these semi- 
human creatures. The story has it that 
Prah Thong, prince of Delhi, fleeing from 
the wrath of his father, found himself cut 
off by the tide on a sand bank off the Cam- 
bodian coast. To him in his dejection 
came a young Nagi of surpassing loveli- 
ness, her skin glinting like a damascened 
blade, seven jeweled crowns flashing on 
her seven heads. Soma was her name, 
daughter of Nagaraja, the king snake. She 
consoled the young man in a practical 
manner and the result of- this singular 
union was the Moon Dynasty, from which 
sprang the mighty Khmer monarchs. The 
long causeway crossed, one is confronted 
by the Portico, in itself a notable building, 
two hundred and fifty yards in length, 
composed of double colonnades running 
north and south from three central towers. 
The pillars carry a vaulted roof, the stones 
of which are encorbeled and are held in 
place merely by their own weight. 

On each of the four sides of each of the 
columns an Apsara, a heavenly dancing 
girl, postures gayly in an acanthus bower. 
They wear horned headdresses, necklaces, 
bangles, anklets, and little else. The little 
figures are chiseled with exceeding fine- 
ness; each jewel, though no bigger than a 
pinhead, is clearly defined. They crook 
their shapely knees, bend their tapering 
fingers; their lissom bodies sway to the 
rhythm of inaudible music—they are 
charming little ladies. Charming also are 
the stately Tevadas, heavenly brides, who 





pose on the east wall of the Portico, holding 
fans and lotus buds daintily in their long 
fingers, enigmatically smiling. Heavenly 
brides and heavenly dancers; how attrac- 
tive a place must be the Brahmanic para- 
dise! 

Pass through the Portico, and at the 
end of a second massive causeway stands 
the great Vat itself, its western facade 
three times that of N6tre-Dame de Paris, 
a mountain of sandstone, 
piling up and up to erupt at 
length into the five heaven- 
aspiring cupolas. To de- 
scribe the intricacies of its 
construction would fill a 
book; and in the end the 
forest would be invisible for 
trees, so to speak. To put 
it simply, the soil excavated 
from the moat was heaped 
up into a hill which was cut 
into three concentric plat- 
forms, each belted with 
cloisters. The second story carries a cupola 
at each of its four corners; on the top plat- 
form stands the supreme cluster. The 
foundations are of ptidding stone, the 
visible parts of sandstone. Not a vestige 
of mortar is to be found in the length and 
breadth of Angkor; the blocks hold to- 
gether by their own perfect fit, though in 
places there are traces of metal cramps. 


eMany Stairways 


EHIND the outer colonnades on the 

first story are inner colonnades, courts, 
libraries and water-filled basins. Fourteen 
staircases connect the first story with the 
second, twelve lead on up to the top. The 
steps are narrow, high and _ slippery, 
the pitch precipitous; in fact, the ascent 
is like climbing a ship’s ratlines without 
the security of handhold and should not be 
attempted by anyone given to dizziness. 
Overhead, surrounded by its four lesser 
sisters, soars the Preasat, the supreme 
tower. It is in the outer cloisters of the 
lower story that the principal bas reliefs 
are to be found. They are six feet high and 
run round the entire building at its great- 
est perimeter, a distance of eight hundred 
yards, unreeling before you a moving pic- 
ture of a splendid and barbaric past. 

In the pavilion which unites the south 
and west galleries are episodes from the 
Ramayana, the combat between the 
monkey kings, Bali and Sugriva, cul- 
minating in the death of the former, sur- 
rounded by his harem of lady monkeys. 
Here also are peaceful scenes depicting 
everyday life in old Angkor, a pleasure 
boat floating on a river swarming with 
fish, probably the Tonlé Sap, with a family 
taking their ease therein, under a canopy. 
A nurse girl dandles a baby, her ladyship 
another. On the river bank two fighting 
cocks are being matched, their backers 
betting feverishly. Turn to the left again 
and a gorgeous pageant of arms and the 
man unrolls itself down the walls of the 
long south gallery. Here are ladies, drawn 
in covered handcarts, borne in curtained 
palanquins; one is teasing a pet monkey 
with a tassel end. The beauties have come 
out from under the cart tilts and perch on 
the shafts, the better to be seen and ad- 
mired. 

Here comes the victorious army, infan- 
try and cavalry, the great chiefs posing 
erect on their trumpeting elephants, fine 
martial figures, each with his accompany- 
ing umbrellas, fans and oriflammes. At 
the head of the procession goes a Siamese 
ally, wearing his hair in long plaits and 
fingering his bow with a rather listless air. 
His men shamble along anyhow, in sharp 
contrast to the orderly Khmers. Appar- 
ently discipline in Lophburie was not what 
it was in Angkor—or merely that the 
sculptor was a loyal Cambodian. Up aloft 
on a hilltop, sheltered by a very forest of 
state umbrellas, sits Parama Vishnuloka, 
the king, reviewing the big parade. 

Now we come to the Gallery of Future 
Life. The panel is divided horizontally 
into three stages. The good and doubtful 
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Rids Your Feet of 
Aches and Pains 


If yout feet distress you after any unusual 
exertion, such as working, walking, stand. 
ing, hikin golfing, or dancing, you can 
get immediate telief by massaging your 
feet with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. The 
will be so completely revived, tefreshed 
strengthened and comforted in a few min. 
utes, that you will be able to be on your 
feet hours lotiger without the slightest 
discomfort. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm is famous for its remark- 
able curative, revitalizing and pain-allaying vir- 
tues. It is delightfully soothing, cooling, heal- 
ing. It stimulates the skin, casts off impurities, 
keeps the muscles and tissues healthy. Reduces 
swollen feet and ankles. Relieves corns, callouses 
and bunions; dispels foot odors. 

Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores — 35c per jar. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 


Write for free sample to The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, Foot 
Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies 
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For decorating fancy 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, pil- 
low tops, table runners, 
dresses, drapes. Anybody can 
do it, quickly, easily. Complete 
trial outfit, only $1.00. Includes 
silk crepe handkerchief, with 
marked design; 3 bottles color; Z 
1 tube plastic white; 1 package 
metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; 
explicit instructions. Finished 
handkerchief and materials PF 
would cost many times more in stores; 
you pay only $1.00. Order today! 


“ “ “ 

FREE 1928 “*Yearbook,’’ 96 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, pictures and describes 
hundredsof the newest, loveliest things, 
low in price; easily, quickly decorated 
and splendid for gifts. ‘‘ Yearbook” 
shows over 200 wood novelties, as well 
as occasional furniture, shipped knock-down for con- 
venience and economy; parchment shades; glass, white 
china, gesso-polychrome and iron novelties. Many 
special offers. A postal brings it, free! 


oer leeds 





andtia 





1928 “‘How-to-do Book” tells the easiest way to do home 
artcraft—wood, cone-painting, shades and the season’s 
novelties. Complete color suggestions. Regularly $1.0, 
only 5oc if you mention this advertisement. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department L-23, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


REMEMBER! 1928 “Yearbook” is FREE 


* Cone outfit, only $1. 


RATS and MICE 
easily killed by using 


STEARNS’ | 


Electric Paste 
Cold weather drives these pests indoors 


After eating Stearns’ Electric Paste they 
run for water and fresh air to die outside. 








It also kills cockroaches, ants, waterbugs, etc. 


Health Departments urge the killing of 
these greatest known food destroyers 
and disease carriers. 


Sold everywhere, 35c and $1.50 


Money Back If It Fails 


BECOME A NURSE 


THs school will give you, ia — 
own home, the most com 
and practical preparation for orang 
obtainable outside the hospi 
More than 30,000 students have & 
rolled a 25 years. 

Our Gooduates — E are 

$30 and $35 a W 

The ideal study for all women. *. Mote 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after t¥? 
months’ trial. Write for catalog 
pages from course. Minimum age! 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING Cc 
611 Main Street Jamestown, N.¥+ 
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(LIKE OLD LINEN IN TEXTURE.) Non-irritat- 
ing even to the most delicate skin ScotTissue 
and Waldorf toilet tissues are absolutely safe 
for children—preferred by women themselves 
for their own personal hygiene. Your doctor 
will advise against stiff, harsh, rough toilet 


papers. 





ABSORBENT 





(ToILET TISSUE, NOT ORDINARY TISSUE.) Scot- 
Tissue and Waldorf are the most absorbent 
toilet tissues made. Their special texture 1s 
the result of thirty-five years of experimenta- 
tion in the making of papers specially adapted 
to this purpose. 





HYGIENIC 





(MADE AND WRAPPED BY MACHINERY.) The 
machinery upon which ScotTissue and Wal- 
dorf toilet tissues are made is our own in- 
vention. The rolls are formed and wrapped 
entirely by these huge machines. Hands 
never touch the paper. The great economy 
of the machines reduces the cost to you. 








TEARS EVENLY 





(A CHILD CAN EASILY TEAR PERFECT SHEETS 
FROM THE ROLL.) These toilet: tissues are 
both soft and tough. And yet the smallest 
child finds it easy to strip perfect sheets from 
the roll. It is both dangerous and insanitary 
to use toilet tissue which tears in irregular 
sizes. Ask for ScotTissue products. Scott 


Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 





a ee 


That’s why 


women bought 
67,000,000 
rolls last year 


Copyright 1927 by Scott Paper Company 








MARK REC 


The absorbent ent tt | 
Mn white Toilet par” * 
Scott Paper Company 


long Shsster, Pa, fa. U.S NCHES 
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WALTER BAKER ®& CO., Established 


Limited, 17806 








es 


MERICA’S favorite CGHOCOLATE 





mares Young America’s favorite candy 


pe nage of course! It is always made—and 
for generations has been made — with 
Walter Baker’s Premium No. 1 Chocolate. 
Every girl who has lifted a finger in the kitchen 
knows the famous blue and yellow wrapper 


of this fine cooking chocolate. But what 
is the best method for fudge? What is the 
secret of creaminess? What are the really 
famous recipes? Those are the questions asked 
about fudge. And here are the answers. 


begins to stick to the bottom of the pan. Re- 
move the pan from the water. Beat until the 
fudge begins to thicken and lose its shine. 
Then pour the fudge at once onto a damp 









candy tin (greasing is unnecessary). 





The Method for all Five Recipes ere eee 
Prace the cut-up chocolate and cold water Legugpec sce. oe 
in a smooth, unburned saucepan. Stir over ‘ FUDGE * . 
low fire till chocolate is melted. Remove 24. Bakers Prem 
f aaa ae o.1 eee 
rom fire and stir till smooth. Stir in sugar 
‘ : % cup cold water — 
gradually and add milk. Then stir over fire a expan aliged Wee 
until sugar is dissolved. Boil over medium 3-cup baile ' 
flame until it reaches the specified tempera- 2 tablespoons butter 34 Ib, marshmallows 


ture or until a soft ball will form when a tea- 
spoonful of the syrup is dropped in cold 
water. When testing, remove pan from 
flame. When test is obtained, add but- 
ter and vanilla. Put pan in cold water to 
cool for about two minutes until the mixture 


‘Follow the method. Cook 4 to 10 minutes to 
soft ball stage--228 - F, While cooking, 
ut the marshmallows ie tare fudge 


the marsh- 






Yow ll get the true perfect flavor only by using the genuine... 


BAKER’ 


Premium 
no. | 





CHOCOLAT. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 
Dept. G. Dorchester Lower Mills, Mass. 
Please send me “Choice Recipes” —with its 64 


pages of fine chocolate recipes—a special section 
on candies. : 


Mail the coupon for a free copy f 
“CHOICE RECIPES” 





Tie EE eT So nee 
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This North Dakota Church Earned $95 


How Your Church 
Can Earn Money 


If your church, or any one of its organi- 
zations, could use some extra money, it 
will pay you to investigate our plan. We 
should like to help you solve your money- 
raising problems and, at the same time, per- 
form a distinct service to your community. 


$100.00 or More 


Nearly everyone knows The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 

Country Gentleman. For introducing these 
three worth while magazines by subscription 
into more of the homes of your community, 
we will pay you liberally. Write today for all 
the interesting details. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
227IndependenceSquare,Philadelphia,Penna. 


“We were more than bleased with results from 
your money raising plan,’ said Mrs. James 
Ott for this circle o, Pennsylvania women. 















ecome aLANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Dignified, exclusive profession. Little competition. 
$5,000 income for experts. Easy to master under our 
correspondence methods. Assistance extended to stu- 
dents and graduates. Write today for full details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL, 119, Newark, New York 
ALWAYS Ask For DENISON? S—52 Years of Hits 


omedy- Dramas, Vv. 
Farces, Musical audeville Acts, 
esreet, este Gree teats 


N 
Minstrels, Fear ktace Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 








ENIS CO., 623 8, Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 








(Continued from Page 226) 


ascend by ramps to the upper planes; 
palanquins are permitted, also fans and 
umbrellas. The wicked are herded along 
the lowest level by giant demons, yoked 
neck and neck, dragged by the hair and 
heels. Lions scrunch them by the way, 
elephants toss them, snakes, dogs and 
even rhinos have at ’em. They are ex- 
tremely thin; you can count the ribs on 
any one of them—and no wonder! We ar- 
rive before the judgment seat, where sits 
Yama, God of Death and Justice, on his 
sacred bull. The good go on up to their 
reward, but some of the doubtful are 
caught out and come shooting down 
through a trap into the basement. 

Fromi now on it is just heaven and hell— 
heaven above, as usual, and hell below. 
Above, in elegant pavilions, sit the blessed, 
on cushions, surrounded by bejeweled Te- 
vadas who offer caskets of sweatmeats and 
ply the fans. Down below, separated only 
from the heavenly realms by a frieze of 
Garudas, the naughty are catching it hot 
and strong, having their jaws wrenched 
asunder by energetic demons, their tongues 
torn out; they are being dismembered, 
peeled of their flesh, roasted, blinded. 

In the eastern gallery is the great tug- 
o’-war scene—Devas—good genii—right, 
Asuras—evil genii—left. Their rope is a 
mighty Naga which has taken a turn of its 
body round the summit of Mount Man- 
dara, which, in turn, rests on the shell of a 
turtle. Vishnu clings to both sides of the 
rope like the referee at a tug-o’-war. In- 
dra hangs in midair clasping the moun- 
tain top. The ape-king, Hanuman, is on 
the side of the Angels, clinging on to the 
Naga’s tail and shouting encouragements. 
At each end chariots and elephants stand 
parked, waiting on their masters, like cars 
outside a football match. The Devas 
heave, the Asuras heave, the mountain ro- 
tates on the turtle’s back, churning the 
Sea of Milk into ambrosia. In the depths 
below all is turmoil, snakes are tied in 
knots, fish snap in half, crocodiles come 
apart in many places. In the heavens 
above, troupes of little Apsaras merrily 
dance, trailing garlands. 


eAnimation and Immensity 


HE bas-reliefs of the northeast corner 

are inferior and unfinished, but getting 
on towards the western, or show side, the 
carvings regain their vigor and polish. 
Vishnu is leading'the gods to battle against 
the Rakshasas. The cavalry plunge into 
the fray dancing like circus riders on their 
charger’s backs. Brahma, drawing ten 
bows at once, rides his sacred goose which 
spurns an opposing lion with one foot while 
slapping a second in the face with the 
other—good old bird! Vishnu dashes into 
action astride his faithful Garuda; Skanda 
the warrior, rides a fleet peacock; Surya, 
the sun god, bow drawn taut, rushes into 
action in a chariot, the sun rising in a 
golden disk behind him. 

In the northwest pavilion are peaceful 
scenes. There are tiers and tiers of chiefs 
sitting in council in the forest shade, pro- 
cessions of slaves bring bowls of fruit and 
jars of—let us hope—wine; they deserve 
it after so much battling. But it is a re- 
spite only; turn the corner into the west- 
ern gallery and they are at it again ina 
climax of fury: Rama and his monkey 
friends against the forces of the wicked. 

In time we come to the end of the bas- 
reliefs, a series to which for animation and 
immensity the world holds no rival. 

Up in the dark vaulted roofs—once hid- 
den by wooden ceilings painted gold and 
purple—innumerable bats twitter and 
squeak. The evening flight of the bats is 
one of the sights of Angkor; they streak 
the sky from east to west like a thin black 
ribbon of smoke. 

The second story has been made a re- 
pository for Buddhas— Buddhas plain and 
Buddhas gilded, Buddhas intact and Bud- 
dhas broken, Buddhas sitting and Bud- 
dhas lying, every conceivable form of 
Buddha; indeed, so numerous are they as 
to necessitate being stacked away like logs. 


The third story achieved, the immense 
Vat lies below you, its causeway, its li- 
braries and basins, cruciform terraces and 
concentric galleries. And the whole colos- 
sal system has been carved as a Japanese 
will carve a knob of ivory, carved from top 
to bottom, within and without. No single 
block has been neglected, nothing has been 
skimped. Everywhere is sculpture so 
delicately cut, so closely interwoven that 
the walls seem hung with tapestry, with 
lace and sumptuous brocade. 

Down on the causeway is a single nude 
Cambodian, come to tap the sugar palms. 
He is tiny, no bigger than an ant. Yet in 
that midget brain this stupendous plan 
was conceived. Those puny arms delved 
the three-mile moat, carried thousands of 
tons of soil, basketful by basketful; quar- 
ried these thousands of tons of stone, 
dragged them all those scorching leagues, 
cut them, polished them, set them up, 
fitted them and carved them with tens of 
thousands of figures and hundreds of thou- 
sands of fragile buds, leaves and flowers. 
What tale of bloodshed, rapine and cap- 
tivity stands behind it all! 


Shwe -Moang'’s ‘Retreat 


HERE was anold Gaul came to Angkor 
bringing along a pair of plum-colored 
gloves which he wore on all occasions. 
He had also a pair of wise and humorous 
blue eyes, a flowing cravat and an immense 
frizzled beard. From his extreme furri- 
ness we nicknamed him Shwe Moang 
after the founder of the celebrated hairy 
family of Burma; and from his conversa- 
tion and habits I should say he had 
founded a good many hairy families him- 
self. For the rest he was what the French 
call un original, half poet, half boulevar- 
dier, wholly philosopher. Scaling the Sanc- 
tuary stairs one evening, I put my head 
over the top—and nearly fell down back- 
ward. In the shadow of the arch was an 
extraordinary being, corpulent, naked, 
matted with hair. I recovered my balance 
and looked again. It was Shwe Moang. 
He had stripped himself of coat, shirt, 
boots and socks and was sitting in the 
porch, clad only in rolled-up trousers and a 
pair of lilac suspenders. He really was an 
astonishing sight, a cross between a squat- 
ting Buddha and an orang-utan; I had 
no idea a man could be so mossy. That 
was our first meeting. Other days, to- 
ward evening, I would climb to the eyrie 
where Shwe Moang squatted in his naked- 
ness and sit beside him while he discoursed 
learnedly on the fall of cities and civiliza- 
tions, puffing jets of cigarette smoke 
through bristling nostrils. The sky was 
fleckless blue void no longer, but a splen- 
did blood-red chaos, reeking, smoldering. 
One could imagine that the gods were rid- 
ing to war again— Vishnu, Surya, Skanda, 
the Paladin—urging their fire-lit chariots 
over those burning peaks and chasms, 
bow-strings taut, javelins upraised, shout- 
ing in exultation. But no echo of the high 
conflict reached the Vat, all was quiet, ex- 
cept for the drone of bonzes at prayer in 
the wooden pagoda down below and the 
tinkle of its wind-stirred bells. Quietly 
the basins mirrored back the ruby light, 
the great building turned from chrome to 
rose and the courtyards filled with shadow. 
As the sun drowned itself in purple 
cloud banks beyond Tonlé Sap and dusk 
closed down, secret life began to stir in the 
Vat. A giant gecko lizard barked ‘‘Tuk- 
Kaw!” with startling force up in the 
Sanctuary, and was answered by another 
down in the second story. An owl hopped 
out upon the pediment, stretching its 
wings. The twitter and squeak of the bats 
in every tower and cloister became more 
and more excited. And over the jungle 
rim, quiet as a ghost, came the moon. 
Then Shwe Moang would shake himself 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Tiens! One must eat; one 
must live,” and put on his shirt and his 
plum-colored gloves, and we would de- 
scend, leaving the Vat alone with the mys- 
terious night. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the concluding in- 
stallment of Mr. Garstin’s Around the World I Go. 












Little 


Boy Blue 


2OY CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 





The Handy Dropper Cap 
makes LITTLE BOY BLUE BLU- 
ING the most convenient in the 


world to use. No muss or fuss— 
just use it drop by drop as needed. 
It comes in a small bottle because 
it is all bluing, and a little goes a great 
way. Goes into solution instantly, 
and never streaks or spots. 
Excels allothers 
for convenience, 
efficiency and 
economy. 


JOHN PUHL 
PRODUCTS CoO. 
CHICAGO 
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Ms, (4. Selling New-ArtXmasCards 


OU make 100% profit on magnificent box 

assortment of 15 cards, no two alike, with 
new, exclusive designs in five or more colors 
besides gold. Sizes from 34%4'' x 5!4"' to de luxe 
5'' x 8'' with envelopes to atch, Just wait un- 
til you see the gorgeous effect of our 


New Burnt-Edge Border 
—something new, the very latest, nothing like 
it and unobtainable in stores. Adds indescrib- 
able richness and distinction. Attracts every- 
one to its beauty and makes previous selling ex- 
perience positively unnecessary. Sell on sight 
— you make 50c per box — $5 to $10 profit 
daily easy, even in spare time. Start now. Send 
10c for postage and by return mail receive com- 


plete instructions and FREE $1 SAMPLE BOX. 


BADGER SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
101 S. Third Street Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
24 FoR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
‘with envelopes to $100 | Special Xmas cards and 
with envelopes to $1.00 folders, envelopes $3. 00 
i 29 wi All different. |to match. All different. 
ff Such cardsshould sell for 10centseachand up whencolored. Many 
m are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment 
} now. Canterbury Art Guild, 367 Boylston St., Suite2, Boston, Mass. 
; An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue showing many designs on request 



























The Candy Business isthe only businesswherethe 
LitTLe FELLow has the Big Fellow at a disadvan- 


tage. Turn your Kitchen intoa small Candy Shop 

y andearn big profitsalmost from the first day. Many 
now rich started with no capital. Trade Secrets 
taught tad successful manufacturer, We furnish tools. 
Free Book explains. Capitol Candy 

Schools, Dept.R-1919, Washi n,D.C. 





















Alice Bradley, famous tez acher, shore 
‘justhowtomake her ‘APPROVED’ Home- 
Made Candies. Money back guaranteed. 
be gy sheet formulas, equipment, boxes, 
adv. cards, fullselling plans—everylhing 


ee provided. Make money after 1st Lesson! 
Write today for free ‘“‘work sheet’’ on FUDGE 





American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 





MAKE $25 TO $75 
CUT NEXT WEEK 


T Hl Q and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 

oO LJ a our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 

ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 

good.Socan you.Whole orspare time.Try this.Write today. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 144, Binghamton, N. Y. 





of The Pathfinder, Amer- 
ica’s liveliest, most unique, most 
entertaining weekly magazine. Full of 
wit, oan information, newsevents, pic- 

ial features, best fiction. Once you 

PATHFINDER you will never do with. 
out it. Send your name and 10 cents IMMEDIA ATELY! 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept. G-50, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 


FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CAROS $1.00 
MA CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
428 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON 0.C. 











Dep sleep brings vibrant energy 
to make the most of life. You, too, can enjoy 
this radiant vitality if you sleep soundly, 
dreamlessly, fully relaxed... 


Mentally alert... 
physically active . . . 
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he gets this NEW DEEP SLEEP 


OR the haste and hurry of modern life there 
is no tonic like sleep. 


But it must be deep, restful sleep . . . sleep that 
builds up mind and body because each tired 
nerve and muscle is relaxed. 


This is the kind of sleep you get when your 
bedspring is a De Luxe. For the De Luxe 
spring fits your body—molds itself to meet 
each curve—brings soothing comfort that 
gives new pep and energy to tired nerves and 
muscles. You gratefully relax into the yield- 
ing depths of a De Luxe. . . drop gently off 
into sound, refreshing sleep. 





ThisDeLuxe labelstamped 
on the side rail is your 
guarantee of getting all the 


quality points that only the 
De Luxe spring has. Look 
for it and be sure! AYAUTY 
ROME QUALITY 


FR ODUCT S$ 


Sidesway is impossible with a De Luxe 


‘ spring. It is perfectly noiseless, too; never 


creaks, squeaks or groans just when you're in 
the borderland between wakefulness and sleep. 
And a De Luxe doesn’t tip you towards the 
middle of the bed, either; two persons, no matter 
how different their weights, can sleep together 






6 ROME QUALITY 


— the Bedspring Luxurious 


99 





in complete comfort without disturbing each 
other’s rest. 


If you have never slept on a De Luxe spring 

a delightful experience awaits you. Arrange at 

once with your furniture or department store 

for a trial. But be sure the spring is a De Luxe, 

for the downright comfort and lifetime wear 

of a De Luxe spring are found only in bed- 
springs that bear the De Luxe label. 


She ROME fompany wc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


ROME, N. Y. 




















The Wrong 
or Unnatural Way 
ime) Sleep 





When you sleep on a bed that sags, 

the unnatural position of the spine 

prevents complete relaxation. Deep, 
refreshing sleep is impossible 


The Right 
or DeLuxe” Way 
to Sleep = 





STRAIGHT SPINé 


Because a De Luxe spring fits the 

body, the spine stays straight. Nerves 

and muscles are fully relaxed... 
deep sleep comes quickly 
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Make every cleaning 


a thorough 


OU can’t half clean when you use a 

Premier Duplex. You must doathorough 
job. For whatever comes in contact with 
the double action of the Premier Duplex 
must relinquish all its dirt. 


The motor-driven brush is resolute in pick- 
ing up every clinging thread—in dislodging 
all the sharp-edged grit. And the vigorous 
suction is relentless in drawing up and 
bagging everything. Together, brush and 
suction capture all the dirt they meet. 


And the Premier Duplex is easy for the 
non-mechanical housewife. It needs little 
attention. It needs no oiling. Ball bearings 
in both motor and brush keep it lubricated 
—keep its efficiency at par. The Premier 
Duplex will make every cleaning—through- 
out long years—a thorough one! 


FLOOR POLISHER 


one! 


ra 











ACCESSORY 


This amazing accessory 
at only $10 extra 


remie 


uple 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 


Dept. 111 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 


Premier Vacuum 
Toronto. 


Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. and 
Canada, by the International General Electric Co., 
Inc., Schenectady, New York. 
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Jf you should turn your back 
upon your friends— 


| ee charming you look!” your friends ex- 


claim when they meet you face to face. But 
will the light of admiration fade from their 
eyes when you turn your back? 


The art of the modern frock depends, for its 
perfection, upon the line of the figure beneath the 
frock. This is especially true of the back. And the 
back line can never be graceful or youthful if it 
bulges above or below the waist line, or, most dis- 
tressing of all, if the hips are unfashionably large. 


Young women, if very slender, often have great 
difficulty with the line of the back. Nine out of ten 
young girls are developing an inward curve in the 
back at the waist line. The medical term for such 
faulty posture is lordosis—ask your physician how 
serious it is. 


Mature women, especially if inclined to grow 
heavy, need a specially designed garment to support 
the back muscles and keep the hips trimly in shape. 


Have a “Figure Diagnosis” 


Have an expert, trained to judge the lines of the 
figure, make a study of your back line. The Spencer 
Corsetiere will call at your home at any time most 
convenient for you, and make a complete study of 
your figure lines. There is no charge whatever for 
this service. 


This study is then sent to the Spencer Designers. 
The garment that will restore, or pre- 
serve, your natural beauty line, will 
then be designed for you. 


If you do not find the Spencer Cor- 
setiere listed in your telephone book, 
send us the coupon below. This request 
will not obligate you in any way. 


Nore: The Spencer Designing System creates flex- 
ible corsets, Spencer-Alls, girdles, surgical corsets 
and brassieres—everything needed for style, com- 
fort and support—at prices you can afford. 
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SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 


By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, to a com- 
plete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no charge for this service. 








| THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 
: 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


: Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and : 


: have her make a free study of my figure needs. 


PPUeeee SECC TSTOOOOCOSOOOOO SS eee eee reer errr eee errr erie 


Do you want to make money? 


Check the square to the right and we will tell you how O : 


: you may make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the 
i necessary training. 
: Nov., 1927 


SPENCER. CORSETS 


‘We create a design especially for yow’ 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY : 141 DERBY AVENUE : NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
In Great Britain: SPENCER CORSETS, Ltd. :: BRITANNIA ROAD : BANBURY, OXON., England 
© 1927, The Berger Bros. Co. 
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‘Retrospection 


ONTHS have passed since 
M surges bore 
Foaming ridges to the shore 


Where we waited side by side, 
Brooding o’er the rising tide. 

On your face I kept my eyes; 
You—you watched the full moon rise. 
Now and then you shook your head 
At the tender things I said. 


Callously you chuckled o’er 

Ancient, ardent things I swore. 

I remember I was blighted 

When my promises you slighted. 

I recall the sighs I heaved 

When my words you disbelieved.. 

Now, I sit and think of you— 

Sit and wonder how you knew! 
—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Before and After 


HE HUNGRY MAN: My, I’m tired! 
Confound it, isn’t dinner ready? 

THE WIFE: Yes, darling, it’s practi- 
cally ready. 

THE HUNGRY MAN: 
It either is or it isn’t. 

THE WIFE: Well, you see, dear 

THE HuNGRY MAN: I don’t want to 
see anything but dinner. I’m tired, I tell 
you. What’s the matter with that cook 
anyway; hasn’t she ‘had all day to get the 
dinner? 

THE WIFE: Well, you see, dear, when 
the car went down to the 5:53 it was really 
cooked, and then when the car came back 
I had it put in the oven again, and when 
the car went down again for the 6:15 I had 
it taken out again and 

THE HUNGRY MAN (taking up a news- 
paper); Well, let me know when the car’s 
on the table. By the way, it’s that darned 
thing at the Club tonight, isn’t it? Well, 
don’t expect me to go. 

THE WIFE: Oh, no, dear, I don’t. I 
was all dressed to go, but when you didn’t 
even come on the 6:40 I changed my 
dress again. I knew you’d be too tired. 

THE HUNGRY MAN: Well, I am. I’m 
dead tired; wild horses couldn’t drag me 
out tonight. 

THE WIFE: That’s just what I said; I 
said wild horses —— 

THE HUNGRY MAN: Said, said, said! 
Confound that cook! Why the 

THE WIFE: It’s all right now, darling; 
it’s on the table. 

THE HUNGRY MAN (taking a cup of soup 
at one swallow, and carving vigorously at 
a roast chicken): Takes one’s appetite 
away, waiting so long. 

THE WIFE: That’s plenty for me, dear. 
| They eat in silence. 

THE MAN (beginning to revive after hav- 
ing finished off one side of the chicken and 
begun on the second drumstick): Well, Vil 
have to hand it to her; she certainly can 
cook. What time is that thing at the 
Club? 

THE WIFE: The play is at 8:30. You can 
hand the dessert, Mary. 

THE MAN: What is it? 

THE WIFE: Made or Marred. 

THE MAN: Good name for a dessert. 

THE WIFE: Oh, I thought you meant 
the play. That’s soufflé. 

THE MAN: Good name fora play. That’s 
fine, Mary. I’ll take some more. 

[He finishes up the soufflé. 

THE WIFE: So glad you like it, dear. 

THE MAN: Let’s have coffee by the 
fire. (He settles himself in an armchair 
and lights a cigar.) You’re not going to 
the Club in that old rag, are you? 

THE WIFE: Why, I thought we weren’t 
going! 

THE Man: I never said I wouldn’t go. 
Skip up and get ready. 

[She skips. —BEATRICE HERFORD. 


I said “Is it?” 











All a woman needs to gain a great repu- 
tation for sympathy is the knack of saying, 

I know just how you feel,”’ at precisely 
the right moment. 
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‘“SAY, KID, AIN’T THEY A RIOT!”’ 


The Motorist to His Wife 


Dear Mary: 

Route 3: Kitchen to Pantry, Dining 
Room, Hall, Bedroom, Dressing Room— 
57.9 feet. 

Carpet and hardwood, with one stretch 
of rug through hall. Route passes dining- 
room table and skirts hatrack. Ascends 
by difficult grade to upper floor, where fine 
view may be obtained, at the summit, of 
hall below. Past summit, Optional Route 
5 leads through Bathroom and Guest 
Room to Rear Stair. 

0.0 Kitchen at stove. Travel north to 
ice box, then sharp right to the door. 
Left along wall is Route 7 to back 


stoop. 

6.3 Through door, skirting china closet 
on left. 

9.7 PANTRY. Straight through. 


11.5 Sharp left at sideboard into DIN- 
ING ROOM 12.9. Jog right and 
left over worn carpet, bear left at 
carpet edge, avoiding road to cellar- 


ette at 16.9. 























20.4 End of road. Right through, HALL. 
Left across rug (27.2) and up stiff 
grade at 31.1. 

Bear left and sharp right at 43.7 and 

immediately left at sewing machine 

45.6. 

48.0 BEDROOM. Through, across car- 
pet. Road to left connects with 
Route 8 to Sleeping Porch via French 
Window. 

52.3 Bear left over threshold into STUDY 
and jog left and right to DRESSING 
ROOM, ignoring route to left at 55.6 
and skirting chair to bureau at 57.5. 

Please mail the letter I left there. 
Affectionately, JOHN. 


Tabloid News 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


METROPOLITAN newspaper car- 

ried the following item: “Ikey Iken- 
stein accidentally drove his car into the 
parade of the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans. He would have been thirty-seven 
years old next January.” 


40.8 


A BLUE PLATE 
DINNER 


The Postgraduate Wife 


HE has not tried to unite her 

family and her husband’s fam- 
ily harmoniously at the Thanks- 
giving board. 

Nor, indeed, has she yielded 
to the annual temptation to go 
with her husband to the big football game 
at his college. 

She has not noticed anything unusual 
about him upon his return three days late. 

She has done her Christmas shopping 
early and is ready to assist him at the last 
minute with his, and without a smile. 

She knows a woman is as young as she 
feels, but that she should not feel like 
going ice skating. 

—McCrEADY HUSTON. 


Education and Little Gyrus 


ITTLE CYRUS is being exposed to 
education in a modern school and 
Althea and I are having a terrible time. 

Little Cyrus likes his school but his 
parents are growing to abhor it. In its 
presumably scientific shades, our son is 
developing personality and becoming pro- 
ficient in music, fine arts, industrial arts 
and gymnasium. He has been Director 
of the Bulletin Board and Floor Chair- 
man. Althea and I are teaching him 
spelling and arithmetic. It is, as I have 
said, a modern school. It does for its 
pupils most of the things old-fashioned 
parents were supposed to do, while we 
reciprocate by doing for our child what 
the old-fashioned school was supposed to 
undertake. 

““Cyrus’ social behavior is improving 
tremendously,” his teacher tells Althea 
and me. “He accepts responsibility, his 
coédrdination is excellent and he is showing 
marked ability in class meetings. But 
you'll really have to help him a little more 
with his homework.” 

We sigh, set dinner back another half 
hour and attack our son more desperately. 
Little Cyrus, it is plain to see, does not 
think much ofour pedagogicalefforts. Itis 
not our fault. We are caught in the wheels 
of the modern system, but we didn’t raise 
our son to be his teachers. Yet we do not 
protest. The school, which is modern, ex- 
pects our cooperation. We give it. 

Only when I am locked with my son in 
the throes of multiplication and division 
do I condemn the modern method. Yet 
even in my calmer moments I am begin- 
ning to believe that it cannot endure. If 
Little Cyrus is going to keep on in a mod- 
ern school, he will have to get a new set of 
parents. 

Next year he goes into fractions, which 
I can’t do, and polysyllables which Althea 
can’t spell. If our son is going to get his 
homework done next winter, his parents 
will have to be educated all over again 
thissummer. Still, perhaps, we should not 
despair. Little Cyrus had a painting on 
the bulletin board a week ago last Tues- 
day. I remember the date well. It was 
the day I initiated him into the mysteries 
of the Seven Table and Althea taught him 
to spell ‘‘receive.” 


Erect Statues to These Tourists 


1. The otherwise inquiring young man 
who never asked, “‘How much is that in 
real American money?” 

2. The dear little school-teacher from 
Fall River, Mass., who resisted the tempta- 
tion of sitting on the settle alleged to have 
been used by wild Will Shakspere when 
courting Anne Hathaway. 

3. The hardy traveler who withheld a 
tip from a Neapolitan boatman. 

4. The fluent French speaker from Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., who was actually under- 
stood by a Parisian taxicab driver. 

5. The only lady in a popular touring 
party not photographed among the doves 
in St. Mark’s Square, Venice. 

6. The conscientious objector who re- 
fused to have her hand baggage labeled 
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WILL YOUR CHILDREN 
HAVE THE TRADITION OF 
STERLING 
BEHIND THEM? 


Another radio, a different automobile, a new 
home... change, change, change, year in and 
year out. 


Don’t you sometimes wonder if there is any- 
thing lasting . . . anything that you can leave to 
your children as a worthwhile remembrance 
of yourself? Something that will symbolize 
the best of your hopes and aspirations. Some- 
thing that your children, too, will hand on to 
their children . . . coming from you. 


There is something .. . Sterling Silver. Ster- 
ling Silver is useful and beautiful. It is more. 
Sterling lives... the heirlooms of tomorrow. 


For your satisfaction now, for the satisfaction 
of those who will remember you in the 
years to come, begin today to give 
your home its rightful share of 
Sterling Silver. It must be 
Sterling...ifit is to last. 


STERLING 


SOLID SILVER 


925/1000 Fine 
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with pasters from the Beau Rivage, Splen- 
dide and Grand hotels as a means of im- 
pressing American friends. 
7. The imaginative flapper who mur- 
mured, ‘‘Sphinx, you said a mouthful.” 
—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


Why Daughter Prefers the Dance 


ERY YOUTHFUL FLAPPER: Why, 
mother, dear, are you sure? I always 
thought —— 
HER MOTHER: I’m very sure, dearest. 
housemaid’s knee is an ailment, not a 
dance. 


November, 1939 





cA Resourceful -Man 


HEY say your husband is such a 


resourceful man.” 


“Indeed he is. Why, the other morning, 
when he lost his collar button he had an 
X-ray photo taken of our bedroom, : 


located it in no time.” 





“Uneasy rests the head that wears a 
crown,” said the man who had been 


brought up on Shakspere. 


“The head with long hair which is un- 
decided about having it bobbed rests q 


lot uneasier,”’ said his wife. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the December issue 
before it is ‘sold out."”. We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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With Cannon Towels 


“you can Redecorate your 
| Bathroom every Week 
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Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


Have a new look at your bathroom today. the youngsters, or someone else in the family, 











Coasider it with the eye of a decorator. How | ea or the laundry, is apt to be hard on towels, 

can you make it more cheerful? more colorful? _ Satis é you will be glad to know that Cannon towels 

mere characteristic? . . . You will find bath- <n, are used by most of the large hotels in the country 

tccoms are the simplest, the most inexpensive, because they combine quality and good looks with 

ari the most delightful rooms to do over, these days. yew Connon (> the ability to give excellent service and withstand continual 
ntroduce some new towels. Cannon towels are so lux- — Marmoset ($1.75) laundering. 


This is a very sensible time of year to invest in 
Cannon towels and to brighten up the bathroom a bit. 
You will find every sort of Cannon towel you can pos- 
sibly need, on sale at extremely reasonable prices in dry 
goods and department stores everywhere. 

Huck and turkish—all sizes. Face cloths, bath mats 
and bath sheets too. Prices range from 25c to $3.50. 
Ask to see these newest Cannon bath towels with their 
gay, modern designs. (The Flamingo and Marmoset 
designs are illustrated at the left, the Lighthouse and 
etoe— pin, Sea-gull above.) Priced from $1.50 to $2 each. Canng 
lacender. Fries Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 

$1.50. *Cannon towels are guaranteed absolutely color-fast 


ur us, wear so well and are so reasonable in cost that itis ($4.50) turkish | 
th: part of wisdom and economy to build your plans around Sees eRe 
th: towels. . . . *Color comes first. It is amusing to vary 
th: scheme each week; first, blue or green, with sea-gulls, or 
whales, or dolphins, or lighthouses in the marine manner. 
Then for a change—rose-colored flamingos or merry orange 
marmosets, the tropical trend! (You may prefer the con- 
se: \ sve stripes and the conventional floral designs.) Your 
80°), path salts, shower curtains may complete each week’s 
ensemble. 

it you have children to consider, it is helpful to choose 
a special color for each child’s towels. (Some gay, new ~ 
animal towels are especially made for children.) And if 
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Ti use your gums 
from their life-long lethargy 


The soft foods you eat have put them to sleep; 
IPANA and massage will stir them to health 


HE troubles that assail our gums today are 

troubles brought upon them by the “‘easy”’ 

life they lead—a life of too much luxury—too 
little work and exercise. For the gums, like every 
living tissue, need activity and use. 


But the gums of most of us get very little. The 
dentists lay the blame upon the soft foods we eat, 
which, they say, deprive the gums of the exercise 
and stimulation that they were meant to get from 
our diet. And so our gums become lifeless, dull 
and dormant. They lose their tone and health. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


It’s all very simple. Nature put fibre and rough- 
age in our food to massage and rub the gums—to 
offer resistance to the teeth. But to give us dainty 
and delicious things to eat, our wives and our cooks 
have stripped out of our food all these coarse 
materials. We subsist upon a soft and creamy fare. 
In short, as one famous dentist puts it, ““We 
live in an age of pap.”’ 

Our gums no longer receive the brisk stimu- 
lation that speeds the fresh, revitalizing blood 
through their walls. Deprived of the suste- 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. $117, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial 
be of IPANA TOOTH 
STE. Enclosed is atwo- 
‘tamp to cover partly 

st of packing ang 
















To make our food delicious, modern cooks and 
chefs have stripped it of roughage and fibre. There 
is nothing in our diet to exercise the gums—nothing 
to stimulate them to health. Massage with [pana 


is the counter-measure recommended by thousands of 
dentists. 


7 i “6 


nance they need, the tissues grow weak and flabby, 
‘Pink tooth brush”’ is the warning that commonly 
betrays the onset of more serious troubles. 


How Ipana and massage offset the harm 
that soft food brings to gums 


The dental profession tersely informs us that we 
may hope for improvement only if and when we 
make up to our gums the stimulation so vital to 
their health. But the method the dentists propose- 
massage, with the fingers or with the brush—is 
both simple in performance and effective in results| 

And today thousands of dentists recommené 
Ipana Tooth Paste as the medium for this massage 
as well as for the ordinary cleaning of the teeth 
For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hem 
static agent which strengthens and stimulates th 
gums. For years dentists have used ziratol in the! 
work to aid in the toning of weakened gum tiss 
and to allay bleeding. Its presence in Ipana 
perhaps the strongest reason for the professions 
support that has made Ipana so widely known “| 
used throughout the country. 


Make a full thirty-day trial of Ipana | 


Even if your gums are sound and healthy, start tq 
day to give them the benefits of Ipana. Brush thegj 
thoroughly twice a day, while you brush your tec 
with Ipana—it is a wise and prudent safeguard ff 
their health. 
And if your tooth brush ‘‘shows pink,”’ be ite ‘ 
so seldom, you need Ipana at once. Vo 0) 
be content with the ten-day trial. Tru 
the sample tube is gladly sent on receip 
of the coupon, and it will prove bd 
LN Ipana’s delicious taste and rema‘kabl 
» cleaning power. But the full-size cul 
‘| from your nearest drug store contail 
’* over a month's supply—a better a 
{ d fairer test of all Ipana can do for # 
‘#'/ health of your mouth. 





